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PREFACE. 


The  Ninth  Volame  of  the  Olio  awaits  the  judgment 
of  its  readers  and  subscribers.  We  believe  it  will  be 
found  to  possess  some  claims  to  their  favour  and  support; 
and,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  it  will,  notwithstanding 
the  host  of  competitors  of  every  calibre,  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  many.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  decry  any 
publication  which  has  for  its  object  the  distribution  of 
knowledge  and  amusement  at  a  cheap  rate ;  we  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  my  Uncle  Toby's  apostrophe 
to  the  fly : — there  is  room  enough,  we  trust,  for  us  all. 

In  the  present  volume,  many  original  Tales  of 
interest  will  be  found ;  some  from  the  pens  of  old  and 
approved  contributors  ;  while  the  number  of  new  names 
shews  that  the  Olio  is  not  losing  its  popularity. 

We  hav>B  frequently  pointed  out  to  our  readers  the 
vast  quantity  of  matter  comprised  in  our  volumes ;  each 
of  which  contains  more  than  three  ordinary  octavos. 
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iv  PREFACE. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  new  arrangements  have 
been,  made  with  a  view  to  the  general  improvement  of 
the  Olio  ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  our  best  efforts  shall 
be  exerted  to  render  it  fully  equal,  in  every  respect,  to 
the  larger  and  more  expensive  publications. 


August  l|  1882. 
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mvLitxAitU  flitticlr. 

TWO    NIGHTS    IN     BEAUCHAMP 
TOWER  ;  OR, 

THB  CORONATION    AND   THE   SCAFFOLD. 
J  TmU^flhe  Timet  ^f  Anne  Bolejfn. 

FOR   THB   OLIO. 

ffsrgat  nof  jet  ikine  own  approved. 
TW  wblcb  M»  loiiK  h%ib  tbee  mi  loved, 
iMlMe  ttedrmU  feiih  yet  never  movrd — 
Forget  net  I  lilt! 

8i»T.  Wyatt. 

**  Go  welf  b  against  a  grain  of  aiBd 
The  gtorlet  of  a  throne!*' 

It  was  the  ni^bt  before  the  first  of 
Jane  15—,  and  the  gallaDiest  lords  and 
loTeliest  ladies  of  England  (each  vying 
vith  the  other  in  the  splendour  of  their 
habiliments,  and  the  conrteons  mystery 
of  their  devices,)  were  assembled  in 
Beauchamp  Tower.    In  the  midst  of  the 
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radiant  circle  sat  the  **  cynosure"  of  all 
eyes^  the  charming  Anne  Boleyn,  sur- 
passing all  around  her  by  the  playful 
grace  of  her  smiles,  and  the  sparkling 
wit  of  her  discourse ;  her  beauty  was 
of  that  warm  tmjou^  character  which  is 
so  peculiarly  fascinating:  the  large 
dark  loving  eyes,  **  half  languor  and 
half  fire  ;'*  (he  ripe,  rich,  delicate  lips; 
the  slight  and  swan-like  neck,  shadow- 
ed only  by  the  long  and  clustering 
ringlets  of  dark  brown  glossy  hair;  the 
clear  brttaecte  complexion  (heightened 
by  the  rich  roses  of  her  cheek),  and  the 
nyroph-liHe  grace  of  her  form, — all 
united  to  render  her  the  most  bc^ itch- 
ing woman  of  her  times.  Trium|>h  and 
gratified  ambition  gave  brighter  lustre 
to  her  eloquent  eyes,  and  the  smile  on 
her  lips  repaid  the  homage  of  her  sur* 
rounding  courtiers.     Her   aUire  was 
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tplendid :  satin  and  silver  and  purple 
and  ermine,  arranged  with  a  taste  pe- 
culiar to  herself,  and  displaying  the 
graces  of  her  figure  with  rather  more 
latitude  ^an  the  rigid  costume  of  the 
ladies  of  her  court.  She  appeared  half 
occupied  in  examining  the  profusion  of 
jewellery  on  a  table  near  her,  and  half 
listening  (o  the  polished  wit  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  who  stood  behind  her 
chair. 

"  How  like  you  the  crown,  daughter!" 
said  the  Countess  of  Wiltsliire,  placing 
one  of  eiquisite  workmanship,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  the  ricliest 
gems,  before  her. 

"  1  (bank  Heaven  well,  lady  mother,'* 
answered  Anne  ;  and  turning  to  Wyatt 
she  added,  gaily,  *^  How  like  you  the 
crown.  Sir  Poet  V* 

«  So  well,  lady,  of  all  hearts- 
Tint  may  ttie  Falcon*  nfver  rae 
Th«  gallMt  height  the  woo  unto!** 

"  How  now !  an  evil  prophecy  on 
the  eve  of  our  coronation  1  That  is  not 
well  from  our  Knight  and  Minstrel!'* 
and  taking  a  lute  from  the  hands  of  an 
attendant  lady,  she  held  it  forth  to  Sir 
Thomas.  "Here,  Sir  Poet,  we  com- 
mand thee  on  thy  allegiance  instantly 
to  supplicate  the  Muses,  and  do  homage 
on  Parnassus  for  thy  fault." 

Wyatt  knelt  with  graceful  ease,  and 
^receiving  the  lute,  murmured  some 
words,  which  brought  a  blush  to  her 
cheek  and  a  casting  down  of  her  long 
fringed  eyelids,  as  if  to  hide  the  lan- 
guage of  her  smiling  eyes,  as  the  poet, 
rising,  accompanied  his  rich  «id  power- 
M  voice  with  the  lute,  and  poured 
fbrth— 

THB  LAY  OF  THR  FALCON. 

There  «ie  crevtt  in  merry  England 
Oo  their  banners  fair  and  fri^, 

Bnl  the  proodeat  and  the  galianteat 
!•  the  one  that's  dear  to  me  I 

It  ia  the  flrtt  in  battle-fleld, 

Ti>e  lint  in  lordly  hall, 
And  ahines  ovt  like  ft  aiUer  star, 

The  brightest  of  them  all ! 

It  ever  bore  a  stalnleaa  name 

la  ancient  chivalry; 
'TIS  the  gentlest  and  the  court  Heat-' 

Oh  the  Falcon  crest  for  me ! 

There's  a  bird  sings  sweet  at  sanset. 

And  its  mnslc  In  that  hoar 
Seems  whlapering  of  the  balmy  south, 

And  the  silvery  almond  flower. 

The  soft  low  voice  of  foentalns. 

In  Its  own  bright  summer  rliuBe, 
8eems  murmuring  In  the  melodjr 

It  poms  at  even  time. 

*Tls  In  the  bower  of  Beaaty, 
*ifid  smiles  and  reveir> — 
But  the  bold  and  feailest  Falcon 
la  the  cloudless  sky  for  me .' 

*  I'he  a|>pii»priat«  advice  of  Anne  Bolfyn. 


There*s  a  step  heard  on  the  forest  leavea. 

As  if  a  fawn  were  there. 
And  white  hands  shed  aside  the  boughs. 
And  ringlets  soft  and  fair 

Are  shaken  from  a  brow  of  snow, 

As  if  they  fear'd  to  hide 
The  timid  light  of^h)  blae  eyes. 

My  young  and  gentle  bride. 

I  own  their  sweet  and  tonchiag  charm. 

My  beaotlfnl  Marie, 
But  the  (tash  of  summer  lightning 

In  the  Falcon's  glance  for  me! 

It  was  the  night  before  her  corona- 
tion, and  Anne  Boleyn  held  a  revel  in 
Beauchamp  Tower,  herself  leading  the 
masque,  and  presiding  at  the  banquet 
in  all  the  pride  of  her  beauty,  her 
power,  and  her  triumphant  ambition. 
One  alone  in  that  gay  assembly  won 
not  the  smiles  and  ready  words  of  the 
animated  Queen.  The  lover  of  her 
youth,  the  forsaken  Percy,  whose  heart 
she  had  sacrificed  for  a  Crown,  sat 
apart,  gazing  on  the  fair  idol  of  the 
hour,  his  thoughts  wandering  to  the 
sweet  time  when,  as  the  Page  and  the 
Maid  of  Honour,  they  were  the  happiest 
and  the  gayest  in  the  stately  court  of 
the  now  exiled  Catharine. 

"  All  earthly  things  have  their 
change,"  murmured  Percy  to  him- 
self, '*  since  thy  heart  could  forget  its 
early  vows !— But  that  thy  joyous  smile 
may  ne'er  be  darkened,  or  thy  delicate 
brow  withered  by  the  crown  thou  hast 
chosen,  is  the  true  prayer  oS  him  thou 
hast  deserted  l" 

Stowe,  the  gorgeous  chronicler  of 
England's  glories,  has,  in  his  own 
quaint  style,  pictured  the  splendour  of 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn's  coronation^  and 
the  radiant  tricraiph  in  which  she  moved 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster— the 
proudest  Peers  of  England  bare-headed 
at  her  bridle  mn ;  the  '<  marvellous 
rich  and  goodly"  pageant  of  the  heaven- 
ly Roee  and  the  crowned  FUcon  at 
Leaden  hall ;  the  Tower  of  the  Virtues 
at  Ludgate ;  the  *<  heavenly  noyse"  of 
the  singing  men  at  Temple-bar ;  and, 
above  all,  of  the  many  conduits  "run- 
ning continually  wine,  both  white  and 
claret.'*— till  the  very  imagination  is 
fatigued  with  the  overpowering  magni- 
ficence which  was  the  prevailing  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Court  of  Henry.  Of  a 
verity,  ff  all  U  true  which  is  there  de- 
scribed of  the  costly  dress  of  the  peers 
and  peeresses  of  those  days,  the  gold- 
smiths must  have  possessed  the  secret 
of  the  philosopher's  stone  to  furnish  the 
profusion  of  wrought  gold  and  *  powder- 
ings  of  diamonds  and  balass  rubies,' 
which  80  lavishly  mingle  in  bis  de- 
scription of  the  splendotuvof  Anne  Bo- 
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leyn*8  coronation.  History  1ib9  largely 
dilated  on  the  circumstances  attending 
her  short  career,  and  on  the  glorious 
reforni  of  which  she  was  the  principal 
iDstrument*  The  suddenness  of  her 
fall,  and  the  bitter  indignities  which 
were  cast  upon  her  by  the  vicious 
courtiers  of  the  time^  have  long  held 
forth  its  lesson  to  posterity.  Attired 
with  the  royal  magnificence  in  which 
she  had  presided  for  the  last  time  aC 
the  court  pageant  of  May  Day,  at  Green- 
wich, she  was  hurried  away  in  a  soli- 
tary barge,  and  treated  with  contumely 
and  disdain  by  those  who  had  the  same 
morning  bowed  the  knee  and  bared 
the  brow  before  her.  The  passionate 
avowals  of  her  innocence,  which  she 
protested  on  her  knees,   were  disre- 


iprang  wildly  up,  and  casting  back  the 
long  ringlets  oi  her  chesnut  hair  from 
her  pale  face,  glistening  with  tears,  she 
gazed  upon  the  intruder,  wlio,  at  the 
Same  time  throwing  away  his  disguise, 
discovered  her  once  loved  and  still 
faithful  Northumberland ! 

''  Ah!"  half  shrieked  Anne,  "  1 
thought — I  hoped— it  was'* 

"  Lady  of  my  heart,"  said  the  still 
kneeling  Percy,  **  he  to  whom  thy 
thoughts  glanced  holds  dalliance  in  a 
palace — he  for  whom  the  truest  lover 
was  forsaken  has  forgotten  thee — lias 
doomed  thee.  Oh,  mistress  of  my  soul, 
can  that  delicate  beau'y  be  abandoned 
to  so  harsh  a  fate  1 — Ca»  the  faithless 
tyrant" 

**  Rise,  my  Lord  of  Northumberland- 


garded ;  and  of  all  who  were  the  actora    To  whom  do  you  hold  this  language  \ 


in  this  first  part  of  her  sad  tragedy, 
Sir  Thomas  Audley  was  the  only  one 
whose  attentions  and  respect  showed 
her  she  was  still  a  woman  and  a  Queen. 
On  entering  the  Tower,  she  turned  to 
Kingston,  the  governor,  and  exclaimed, 
''Come,  sir,  lead  me  to  my  dungeon  !*' 
"  Not  so,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  I 
lead  you  to  the  ^ame  lodging  in  Beau- 
champ  Tower  which  you  bad  before 
your  coronation." 


to  the  wife  of  your  Kin?  ?  — to  your 
crowned  Queen  1  How  know  you  of 
the  royal  Henry's  thoughts,  or  of  ray 
fancied  doom  1— how  or  why  came  you 
hither?''  And  as  she  spoke,  Anne 
gathered  her  queenly  robe  around  her 
slight  and  graceful  form,  and  stood 
fortli  as  proudly  as  when  her  smiles 
were  a  world's  guerdon. 

•*  How  I  came  boots  not  now,"  said 
Percy,  rising,  **  and  I  have  but  a  few 


And,  opening  the  door  as  he  spoke,    short  moments  to  plead  to  that  heart 


Anne  was  left  alone  in  the  silent  cham- 
oer,  Alas  *  how  many  different  thoughts 
fashed  wildly  to  her  heart  I  Tije  last 
time  she  had  been  beneath  that  roof, 
bow  bright  and  glorious  were  all  her 
dreams  of  days  to  come! — Lovely  and 
beloved,  she  left  it  a  Queen,  to  meet  the 
admiring  gaze  of  thousands — to  have 
the  proudest  peers  of  England  for  her 


which  should  have  been  my  own. — 
Anne,  my  beloved  Anne !  I  can  save 
thee  from  death — I  can  bear  thee  far 
away  to  a  happier  clime !  Speak  but 
the  word,  and  thou  art  free !  Gold  can 
even  unbar  the  prison  of  a  Queen,  and 

love  can" 

**  Hold,  hold,  my  Lord  Percy,  I  am 
not  now  that  Anne  Boleyn  whose  girli.sh 


servitors,  and  to  feel  the  crown  of  St.  |*^^^  listened  to  your  iond  love  tales 

Edward  on  her  delicate  brow,  she  came  *"  Havering  Bower  !-*!  am  tlie  wife  of 

again  to  Beau  champ  Tower  neglected  7^"''  ^"6  •  ^^^  mother  of  a  Princess  of 

and  despised— insulted  and  abased England !— -1  hold  no  parley  for  flight 

to  leave  it  for  a  scaffold,  and  to  ex-  o**  fear— Henry,  the  royal  Henry,  does 

change  the  jewels  of  a  crown  for  the  ^'^^  ^"^  ^^  try  my  faith.^  1  rest  secure, 

cold  glitter  of  tlie  headsman's  steel.  f  ^^n  ^cre  the  axe  before  me,  that  this 

" Oh,  Beanchamp  Tower!"  said  fhe  *^  ^^^  an  ordeal  of  the  true  constancy 

weeping  beauty,  *'  could  1  but  wear  ^^  ^^^  anointed  Queen !     Speak  not, 

now  the  light  heart  with  which  I  left    Percy- 1  can  call  help,  and'' 

thee !     Oh,  that  bright  day  of  triumph !  *'  ^  ^^^e  dared  death  for  these  words  I 

oh,  this  sad  night  of  worse  than  despair !  Anne,  my  worshipped  Anne !  to^mor- 

Catharine!    Catharine!    thou    art  in-  ""^^   ^^^y  ^J^^  condemn  thee,  and  I 

deed  avenged !"   and  she  buried  her  ™"''  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^e  thee  perisli ! — 

hce  in  her  small  clasped  hands,  as  if  ^^  ^'  ^^^  ^  (!>"* — ^^  tl>e  agony  of  thy 

to  shut  out  the  record  traced  by  memory    lo^e*"" 

and  conscience  deeply  on  her  heart.  "  Mary  Talbot  would  not  thank  thee 

She  had  wept  long  and  unrestrained,  ^^^  this,'^  said  the  Queen,  sinking  on 

for  none  were  near  to  soothe  or  court  h®*"  chair,  as  Percy  grasped  Iier  robe, 

the  &llen,  when  a  portion  of  the  ta-  and,  kneeling,  wet  with  U»e  truest  tears 

pestry  was  cautiously  removed,  and  a  'he  hand  she  suff'ered  him  to  retain. 

stranger,  wrapped  closely  in  a  mantle,       .  *    "'n".  ^T :.  :,  ~    ~ 

w*i  in  an  instant  at  he?  feet.    Anne  pJ^^»^Boie,o-.  o*«  word.durip,h^r.». 
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Percy  looked  up ;  there  was  reproach 
in  the  glance,  and  her  heart  felt  it 
deeply  ;  her  pride  and  her  ambition 
seemed  to  fade  away,  and  the  sweet 
dream  of  love  in  Havering  Bower,  when 
Percy  knelt  before  her,  and  in  the  same 
▼oice  of  music  wooed  her  for  bis  bride, 
rose  like  a  pleasant  thought,  to  fade 
before  the  image  of  his  despair  and  her 
own  broken  vows!  Percy  was  again 
the  lover  of  her  youths  and  the  sweet 
eyes  of  Anne  Boleyn  looked  sadly 
through  their  tears  on  him  she  had  de- 
serted ;  when  the  approach  of  footsteps 
roused  her  from  that  trance  of  a  moment, 
and  trying  to  withdraw  her  hands  from 
his  trembling  clasp,  she  exclaimed — 

**Fly,  Percy,  (ly!  let  me  not  have 
thy  death  to  answer  for.  I  know  thy 
generous  purpose — I  thank  thee  truly ; 
but  1  have  no  fears  for  the  issue  of  to- 
morrow. The  Falcon  lias  not  yet  flown 
its  flight.  Thy  Queen  shall  yet  reward 
thy  faith.  Nay^nay,  linger  not  if  thou 
hast  ever  loved  Anne  Boleyn  !*^ 

"  ///  ever  loved  thee /--My  beauti- 
ful !  my  lost !  I  cannot  save  thee — but 
never  shall  word  of  mine  aid  their  de- 
tested purpose.  Farewell !  farewell, 
my  first  and  only  love  ! — Oh,  Anne 
Boleyn,  would  that  thou  hadst  never  en- 
tered Ekauchamp  Tower — would  that^* 

Voices  were  now  heard  so  near,  that 
Percy,  moved  by  the  agony  of  Anne, 
who  feared  all  things  in  the  discovery 
of  his  presence,  with  a  desperate  effort 
released  her  hands,  which  he  had  al- 
ready covered  with  passionate  kisses, 
and  disappeared  behind  the  tapestry  as 
the  Lady  Ekiward  Boleyn  and  the  at- 
tendant maidens  of  the  Queen  entered 
the  apartment. 


THB  SHIPWRECK. 
For  Uu  OUe. 

Oh  I  Mtteii  bow  tb*  tenpett  blo«o« 
Tbo  tbnndfr't  deep  ood  owfol  roar! 

In  livid  tboett  tltt*  lichtalnfC  glow** 
W  bat  crowds  aie  tbroaflnf  to  the  shore  ! 

Wbjr  Irave  their  home*  on  M«b  n  nlKbi  I 
V\  hai  can  their  terrors  ibns  exelte? 

What  daafer  larlis  onseen  I 
Bnch  visafe  pallia  with  affright. 

And  wild  emotion's  seen. 

Yon  vesarl,  late  the  Aeeaa*s  pride. 
Now  seekinfc  Bog  land's  shore  ngaln. 

In  siKht  of  land,  from  side  to  side, 
1*  rocfcM  npon  fhe  stormjr  nMla. 

The  billows  hl(b  as  monntalns  rise, 
Vo  ray  of  light  lllttmes  the  skies— 

Save  when  the  forked  llghinlnff*s  fash  ; 
Death  frowns  In  every  dreadful  foraa. 
Loud  shrieks  the  demon  of  the  storm, 

And  awfnl  is  the  tempest's  crash! 

Aad  now  with  wild  distracted  gase. 
The  kindred  of  the  hapless  crew 

To  heavm  their  rappilcatlons  rals^. 
For  CAoMthejr  never  more  shall  view 

And  see— the  galljr  swelling  sail, 
(Krewhile  fair  spreading  to  the  gale) 

In  strips  and  tatteis  torn ; 
The  vessel  now  asun«ier  flies. 
Ah !  never  shall  Its  inmates*  ejeo 

Unclose  to  bail  the  morn  I 

See  where  the  mother  cissps  her  chlldy 
And  rushes  frantic  to  tlie  sliore; 

She  stands  dint  ratted— hopeless — wild— 
The  vessel  sinks — to  rise  no  more ! 

How  deep— how  awfnl  is  the  pause! 
But  near  a  dreadful  moment  draws. 

Which  bids  that  solemn  pause  be  o'er:—' 
For  high  uplifted  hy  the  storm. 
Each  billow  bears  some  lifeless  form. 

And  casts  It  on  the  shore! 

And  there  a  son,  a  brother  here, 

A  lover,  or  a  husband  lie; 
Their  welcome — many  n  bitter  tear. 

Their  greeting — sorrow's  wailful  cry ! 

Mas.  Kbmtisb. 


History  has  recorded  that  fatal  15th 
of  May  (the  peculiar  month  of  her  des- 
tiny), when  the  doom  of  Anne  Boleyn 
was  pronounced ;  and  its  records  auo 
show  that  Northumberland,  who  had 
gazed  on  the  beautiful  Queen  (as  she 
stood  before  her  judges,  calm  in  her 
innocence,)  till  his  heart  seemed  break- 
ing with  agony,  suddenly  rose  and  left 
the  hall,  unable  to  hear  the  fatal  verdict 
which  doomed  her  to  the  block ! — 
Years  have  gone  by  since  the  beautiful 
martyr  yielded  her  spirit  (in  the  pure 
faith  of  the  reformea  religion)  to  her 
Creator ;  but  where  can  ambition  find 
a  truer  lesson  on  the  vanity  of  this 
world's  hopes,  than  by  remembering 
the  contrast  of  the>fr«f  and  iati  nighte 
spent  by  Anne  Boleyn  in  Beaucbamp 
Towen  E.  S.  Cratbn. 


'  TALES  OF  THE  BUREAU  DE 
POLICE. 

For  fAe  OtU. 

No.  1. 
I  used  frequently,  on  a  summer's 
evening,  some  few  years  ago,  after  put- 
ting in  my  pocket  a  volume  of  a  fevour- 
ite  author,  to  stroll  away  to  the  Tul- 
leries  Gardens^  intending  to  pass  away 
an  hour  or  two  on  one  of  the  seats.  It 
was  that  one  on  the  Terrace,  near  the 
Palace,  where  I  could  see  the  craft 
passing  along  the  Seine,  and  the  bustle 
of  the  Quays  from  one  side,  and  the 
crowd  of  loungers  in  the  garden  on  the 
other ;  although  i  fully  intend^  read- 
ing the  work  i  had  put  in  my  podiei, 
vet  it  rarely  happened  I  did  so,  for  I 
had  contracted  the  acquaintanceship  of 
a  gentleman,  whom  I  used  frequently 
to  meet  on  the  same  bench.    He  was  a 
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man  for  advanced  in  years,  and  who 
rather  added  in  appearance  to  his  age 
by  wearing  his  hair,  which  was  of  a 
shade  'twixt  grey  and  silver,  combed 
back  from  off  his  forehead,  and  turned 
into  a  queae  behind ;  but  there  was  a 
lurking  something  in  his  eye  1  could 
not  for  the  world  describe ;  wlienever 
I  found  his  gaze  fixed  upon  me,  I 
shrunk  from  him  as  I  would  have  done 
from  a  basilisk ;  he  8ecmed  to  force  tiie 
very  secrets  of  my  heart  from  me,  by 
reading  their  imprint  on  my  face  ;  but 
he  was  a  friend  of  never  failing  amuse- 
ment, his  conversation  teemed  with 
anecdotes  of  men  and  circumstances, 
with  whom,  and  in  which,  he  had  borne 
part  in  many  a  deadly  istrire,  and  many 
an  act  of  boldness  and  cunning,  the  re- 
counting of  which,  i  have  sat  and  lis- 
tened to,  until  the  growing  darkness  of 
the  evening,  and  the  stillness  of  all 
around,  have  made  me  fancy  that  i  sat 
listening  to  He  of  the  other  worM,  re- 
gistering the  deeds  of  wickedness  ol*  his 
children  on  earth.  The  old  gentleman 
(1  mean  my  friend  of  the  seat)  had  been 
one  of  a  roost  useful  body  of  society, 
though  but  little  esteemed  in  his  own 
country,  that  of  a  Commissary  of  Po- 
lice, in  which  capacity  he  had  seen 
much  of  the  varied  ways  of  life ;  and 
some  few  of  his  adventures  and  narra- 
tions I  have  tried  to  remember  as  he 
told  them,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  his  own  words ;  one  of  the  first  things 
he  related  to  me^was  as  follows : 

At  the  time  1  first  became  Commis- 
sary, my  arrondissement  was  that  part 
which  included  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
which  you  know  has  a  great  number  oi 
courts,  alleys,  and  culs  de  sac,  issuing 
from  it  in  all  directions,  and  from  their 
proximity  to  a  very  great  thoroughfare, 
gave  roe  no  inconsiderable  deal  of 
trouble.  The  houses  in  these  alleys 
and  courts  are  for  the  roost  part  inha- 
bited by  wretches  wavering  betwixt  the 
last  shade  of  poverty  and  actual  starva- 
tion, ready  to  take  part  in  any  disturb- 
ance, or  assist  in  any  act  of  rapine  or 
violence.  In  one  of  these  alleys,  there 
lived  at  that  time  a  man  named  Jean 
Monette,  who  was  tolerably  well  strick- 
en in  years,  but  still  a  hearty  man. — 
He  was  a  widower,  and  with  an  only 
daughter,  occupied  a  floor,  **au  qua- 
trieme,"  in  one  of  the  courts ;  people 
said  he  had  been  in  business,  and 
grown  rich,  but  that  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  spend  his  money,  which  year 
after  year  accumulated,  and  would  make 
a  splendid  fortune  for  his  daughter  at 
his  death.    With  this  advantage,  Em- 


ma, who  was  really  a  handsome  girl,  did 
not  want  for  suitors,  and  thought  that 
being  an  heiress  she  might  wait  till  she 
really  felt  a  reciprocal  passion  for 
some  one,  and  not  throw  herself  away 
upon  the  first  tolerable  match  (accord- 
ing to  the  sense  of  the  word)  that  pre- 
sented itself.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  the 
first  in  the  month  of  June,  that  Eimma 
had,  as  an  especial  treat,  obtained  suf- 
ficient money  from  her  father  for  an 
excursion  with  some  friends,  to  see  the 
water  works  at  Versailles. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  basin 
was  thronged  around  with  thousands 
and  thousands  of  persons,looking,  from 
the  variety  of  their  dresses,  more  like 
the  colours  of  a  splendid  rainbow,  than 
aught  beside;  and  when  at  four  o^clock, 
Triton  and  his  satellites  threw  up  their 
immense  volumes  of  water,  all  was 
wonder,  astonishment,  and  delight,  but 
none  were  more  delighted  than  Emma, 
to  whom  the  scene  was  quite  new,  and 
then  it  was  so  pleasant  to  have  found 
a  person  who  could  explain  every 
thing  and  every  body  ;  point  out  the 
Duke  of  this,  and  Count  that,  and  the 
other  lions  of  Paris ;  besides  such  an 
agreeable  and  well  dressed  man;  it 
was  really  quite  condescending  in  hitn 
to  notice  them  ;  and  then  towards  even- 
ing, he  would  insist  they  should  all  go 
home  together  in  a  fiacre,  and  that  be 
alone  should  pay  all  the  expenses,  and 
when,  with  a  gentle  pressure  of  the 
hand  and  a  low  whisper,  he  begged  her 
to  say  where  he  might  come,  and  throw 
himself  at  her  feet,  she  thought  her 
feelings  were  different  to  what  they 
had  ever  been  before  ;  but  how  could 
she  give  her  address — tell  so  dashing 
a  man  that  she  lived  in  such  a  place- 
no,  she  could  not  do  that,  but  she 
would  meet  him  at  the  **  Jardin  d*  Ete** 
next  Sunday  evening,  and  dance  with 
no  one  else  all  night. 

She  met  him  on  the  Sunday,  and 
again  and  again,  until  her  father  began 
to  suspect,  from  her  frec^juent  absence  of 
an  evening,  which  was  formerly  an  un- 
usual circumstance  with  her,  that  some- 
thing must  be  wrong ;  the  old  man  loved 
his  money,  but  he  loved  his  daughter 
more.  She  was  the  only  link  in  life 
that  kept  together  the  chain  of  his  affec- 
tions ;  he  had  been  passionately  fond 
of  his  wife,  and  when  she  died,  had 
filled  up  the  void  in  his  heart,  by  pla- 
cing in  its  stead  his  daughter;  they 
were  the  only  things,  save  his  money, 
he  had  ever  loved ;  the  world  had  cried 
out  against  him  as  a  hard-hearted  rapa-  ^ 
•ious  man,  and  he,  in  return,  despised ' 
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fhe  world.  He  was,  (licrefore,  inucb 
grieved  at  her  conduct,  and  questioned 
Emma  as  to  wliere  her  frequent  visits 
led  her,  but  could  only  obtain  for  an- 
swer, tliat  slie  was  not  aware  she  had 
been  absent  so  much  as  to  give  him 
uneasiness.  This  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  so  confirmed  the  old  man  in  his 
suspicions,  that  he  determined  to  have 
his  daughter  watched  ;  this  he  got  ef- 
fected through  the  means  of  an  ancien 
mmif  then  in  the  profession  of  what  he 
called  an  inspector,  though  his  enemies 
(and  all  men  have  such)  called  him  a 
Mouchard ;  however,  by  what  name  he 
called  himself,  or  others  called  him  ;  he 
understood  his  business^  and  so  effect- 
ually watched  the  young  lady,  that  he 
discovered  her  frequent  absence  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  man,  who, 
after  walking  some  distance  with  her, 
managed,  despite  of  the  Inspector's 
boasted  abilities,  to  give  him  the  slip. 
This  naturally  puzzled  him,  and  so  it 
would  any  man  in  his  situation ;  now, 
only  fancy,  gentle  reader,  the  feelings 
of  one  of  the  chief  government  em- 
ployee in  the  argus  line  of  business,  a 
man  renowned  for  his  success  in  almost 
all  the  arduous  and  intricate  affairs 
that  had  been  committed  to  his  care, 
to  find  himself  baffled  in  a  paltry  pri- 
vate intrigue,  and  one  which  he  had 
merely  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
friendship.  On  the  second  time,  he 
tried  the  pkn  of  fancying  himself  to  be 
well  paid,  thinking  this  would  stimulate 
his  dormant  energies,  knowing  well  a 
thing  done  for  (Hendship's  sake,  is  al- 
ways badly  done;  but  even  here  he 
foiled,  be  watched  them  to  ascertain 
comer,  bat  before  he  could  get  round 
it,  they  were  no  where  to  be  seen  ; — 
this  was  not  to  be  borne,  it  was  setting 
him  at  defiance;  should  he  call  in  the 
assistance  of  a  brother  in  the  line — no, 
that  would  be  to  acknowledge  himself 
beaten,  and  the  disgrace  he  could  not 
bear,---his  lionour  was  concerned,  and 
he  wouid  achieve  it  single-handed ; 
but  then  it  was  very  perpleiing,  tlie 
roan,  to  his  experienced  eye,  seemed 
not  as  he  bad  done  to  Emma,  a  dash- 
ing gentleman,  but  more  like  a  bird  in 
fine  feathers ;  something  must  be 
wrong,  and  he  must  find  it  out— but  then 
again  came  that  confounded  question, 
bowl  — he  would  go  and  consult  old 
Morette — he  could,  perhaps,  suggest 
something;  and,  musing  on  the  strange- 
ness of  the  adventure,  he  walked  slow- 
ly towards  the  house  of  the  old  man  to 
hold  a  council  with  him  on  the  occa- 
sion.   On  the  road,  ^his  attention  was 


attracted  by  a  disturbance  in  th^  «tK^ 
and  mingling  with  the  crowd,  in  bope# 
of  seizing  some  of  his  enemies  exerci* 
sing  their  illegal  functions,  on  whom 
fhe  whole  weight  of  his  oflicial  ven« 
geance  might  fall,  he  for  the  time  for- 
got his  adventure  ;  the  crowd  had  been 
drawn  togellier  by  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion betwixt  two  gentlemen  of  the  Ve<* 
hicular  profession,  respecting  some 
right  of  preference,  and  after  all  the 
usual  kind  and  endearing  expressions 
of  esteem  usual  on  such  occasions,  had 
been  exhausted,  one  of  them  drove  off", 
leaving  the  other,  at  least  master  of 
the  field,  if  he  had  not  got  the  expected 
job.  The  crowd  began  to  disperse ancl 
with  them  also  was  going  our  friend  of 
the  "  Surveillance,"  when,  on  turning 
round,  he  came  in  contact  with  Mam*- 
selle  Monctte,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
the  object  of  his  inquietude  ;  the  light 
from  a  lamp  above  bis  head,  shone  im- 
mediately on  the  face  of  Emma  and  her 
admirer,  shewing  them  both  as  clear  as 
noonday,  so  that  when  his  glance  turn- 
ed from  the  lady  to  the  gentleman,  and 
he  obtained  a  full  view  of  his  face, 
he  expressed  liis  admiration  of  the  dis- 
covery he  had  made  by  a  loud  whew^ 
whicli,  though  a  short  sound  and  soon 
pronounced,  meant  a  great  deal ;  for 
first,  it  meant  he  had  made  a  great  dis- 
covery ;  secondly,  that  he  was  not  as- 
tonished he  bad  not  succeeded  before 
in  his  watchful  endeavours  ;  thirdly, 
that,  but  perhaps  the  two  mention^ 
may  be  suiBctent;  for,  turning  sharp 
round,  he  made  the  greatest  haste  to 
reach  Monette,  and  inform  him  thi« 
time  of  the  result  of  .his  espionage;— 
wliich,  after  a  long  prelude,  slating  how 
fortunate  he  was  to  have  such  a  ^iend 
as  himself,  a  man  who  knew  every  body 
and  every  thing,  proceeded  to  inform 
him  of  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that 
his  daughter  was  in  the  habit  of  meet* 
ing,  and  going  to  some  place  (he  forgot 
to  say  where)  with  the  most  desperate 
and  abandoned  character  in  Paris ;  and 
one  who  was  so  extremely  dexterous  in 
all  his  schemes,  that  the  Police,  though 
perfectly  aware  of  his  kind  intentions 
towards  his  Catholic  Majesty  ^s  subjectt^ 
had  not  been  able  to  fix  upon  him  in 
the  commission  of  any  one  of  his  kind 
acts,  for  he  changed  his  appearance  so 
often,  as  to  set  at  nought  all  the  assid- 
uous exertions  of  the  '*  Corps  des  £s- 
pions,"  wiiose  industry  and  caution 
in  their  avocations  have  reached  the 
acme  of  praise,  viz:  to  be  proverbial, 
and  the  unhappy  father  received  from 
his  friend  at  parting,  the  assurance  thai 
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tbey  tvoald  catch  him  yet,  and  ^ve  him 
an  ioTitation  (those  French  people  do 
use  sach  polite  words)  to  pats  the  rest 
of  his  da>8  in  seclusion. 

On  Emma's  return,  her  father  told 
her  the  information  lie  had  received, 
wisely  withholding  the  means  from 
which  his  knowledge  came,  saying,  he 
knew  she  had  that  moment  parted 
from  the  man  who  would  lead  her  to 
the  brink  of  destruction,  and  then  cast 
her  off  like  a  child's  broken  play- 
thing ;  he  begged,  nay,  he  besought  her 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  promise  she 
would  never  again  see  him.  Emma 
was  thunderstruck,  not  only  at  the  ac- 
curacy of  her  father's  information,  but 
at  hearing  such  a  cliaracter  of  one 
whom  she  had  painted  perfection's  self, 
and  calling  to  her  aid  those  never  fail- 
ing woman's  arguments,  a  copious 
flood  of  tears,  fell  on  her  father's  neck, 
and  promised  never  again  to  see  him, 
but,  if  possible,  to  banish  all  thoughts 
of  him  from  her  mind. 

<< My  child,"  said  the  old  man,  "I 
believe  you  from  my  heart — I  believe 
you — I  love  you,  but  the  world  says  I 
am  rich— why,  1  know  not ;  you  know 
I  live  in  a  dangerous  neighbourhood, 
and  all  my  care  will  be  necessary  to 
prevent  my  losing  either  my  child  or 
my  reputed  wealth;  therefore,  to  avoid 
all  accidents,  I  will  take  care  you  do 
not  leave  this  house  for  the  next  six 
months  to  come,  and  in  that  time  your 
gallant  will  have  forgotten  you,  or  what 
will  amount  to  the  same  thing,  you 
will  have  forgotten  him  ;  but  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  the  man's  intentions  are  not 
to  rob  me  of  my  money,  rather  than  my 
child." 

The  old  man  kept  his  word,  and  Em- 
ma was  not  allowed  for  several  days  to 
leave  the  rooms,  **au  quatrieme  ;*'  she 
tried  during  the  time,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  forget  the  object  of  her  affections, 
and  thought  if  she  could  but  see  him 
once  more  to  bid  him  a  long  and  last 
farewell,  she  might  in  time  wear  out 
his  remembrance  from  her  heart ;  but 
in  order  to  do  that,  she  must  see  him 
once  more;  and  having  made  up  her 
mind  that  this  interview  would  be  an 
essential  requisite  to  the  desired  con- 
summation ;  she  took  counsel  with  her- 
self how  it  was  to  be  accomplished, 
and  there  was  only  one  great  obstacle 
presented  itself  to  her  view,  which 
was  "  she  couldn't  got  out."  Now 
woman's  invention  (1  mean  of  those 
who  are  in  love,  or  fancy  it,  for  its 
pretty  much  the  same  thing)  never  fails 
them,  when  they  have  set  their  hearts 


upon  any  desir^  object,  and  it  occur* 
red  to  lier,  that  although  she  could  not 
get  out,  yet  it  was  not  quite  so  apparent 
that  he  could  not  get  in ;  and  this  point 
being  settled,  it  was  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  persuade  the  old  woman  who 
occasionally  assisted  her  in  tlie  house- 
hold  arrangements,  (o  be  the  bearer  of 
a  sliort  note,  purporting  that  her  father 
having  been  unwell  for  the  last  few 
days,  usually  retired  early  to  rest,  and 
that  if  her  dear  Despreau  would  come 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following 
evening,  her  father  would  be  asleep, 
and  she  would  be  on  the  watch  for  a 
signal,  which  was  to  be  three  gentle 
taps  on  the  door. 

The  old  woman  executed  her  con- 
mission  so  well,  that  she  brought  back 
an  answer  vowing  eternal  fidelity,  and 
promising  a  punctual  attendance  at  the 
rendezvous.  Nor  was  it  likely  be 
meant  to  fail ;— seeing  it  was  the  object 
he  had  for  months  in  view,  and  he  rea* 
soned  with  himself  that  if  he  once  got 
there,  he  would  make  such  good  use  of 
his  time,  as  to  render  a  second  visit 
perfectly  unnecessary;  therefore,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  disappoint  any  one, 
and  lie  immediately  communicated  bis 
plans  to  two  of  bis  confederates,  pro- 
mising them  an  adequate  share  oi  the 
booty,  and  also  the  girl  herself,  if  either 
of  them  felt  that  way  inclined,  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  assistance. 

His  plans  were  very  well  managed, 
and  would  have  gone  on  exceedit^ly 
well,  but  for  one  small  accident  which 
happened  through  the  officious  inter- 
ference of  tlie  Inspector,  who,  the  mo- 
ment he  had  discovered  who  the  Lo- 
thario was,  liad  taken  all  the  steps  he 
could  to  catch  him,  and  gain  the  lion- 
Qlir  of  having  caught  so  accomplished  a 
gentleman  ;  rightly  judging  that  it  could 
not  be  long  before  he  could  pay  a  visit 
to  Monette's  rooms,  and  the  letters  pre- 
viously to  their  being  delivered  by  the 
old  woman,  had  been  read  by  him,  and 
met  with  his  full  approbation. 

1  was  much  pleased  on  being  infomn 
ed  by  the  Inspector,  that  he  wanted  my 
assistance  one  evening  to  apprehend 
the  celebrated  Despreau,  who  had 
planned  the  commission  of  a  robbery 
near  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  made 
me  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  be- 
fore mentioned  circumstances ;  so  about 
half  past  ten  o*clock,  1  posted  myself 
with  the  Inspector  and  four  men,  where 
I  could  see  Despreau  pass,  and  at  ele- 
ven o'clock,  punctual  to  the  moment, 
he  and  his  two  associates  began  to  as- 
cend the  stairs ;  the  two  confederates 
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were  to  wait  iinlil  he  had  been  admit- 
!?*?"®  *'me,  when  be  was  to  come  lo 
Uie  door  on  some  pretext  and  let  them 
in  ;  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  they 
were  let  in,  when  we  ascended  after 
Mjero,  and  the  Inspector  having  a  du- 
P"ca'e  ^^Yi  we  let  ourselves  gently  in, 
standing  in  the  passage,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent our  being  seen  ;  in  a  few  minutes, 
r!i   ffli*  loudjshriek  from  Emma, 
and  Old  Monette's  voic*  crying  out  mur- 
der and  thieves  most  vociferouslv,  and 
on  entering  the  rooms,  perceived  that 
the  poor  girl  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
while  one  of  the  men  was  endeavour- 
ing to  stifle  her  cries  by  either  gagging 
or  suffocating  her,  though  in  the  way 
he  was  doing  it,  the  latter  would  have 
soon  been  the  case ;  the  old  man  had 
been  dragged  from  his  bed,   and  Des- 
preau  stood    over  him  with  a  knife, 
swearing,  that  unless  he  shewed  him 
the  place  where  his  money  and  valu- 
ables were  deposited,  it  should  be  the 
last  hour  of  his  existence.    Despreau, 
on  seeing  us,  seemed  inclined  lo  have 
made  a  most  desperate  resistance,  but 
not  being  seconded  by  liis  associates, 
aubmitted  to    be  pinioned,  expressing 
his  regret  that  we  had  not  come  half  an 
Hour  later,  when  we  might  have  been 
aavigd  the  present  trouble;  I  begged  to 
assure  him  I  did  not  think  it  so  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  should  be  delight- 
ed with  his  company,  which  we  hoped 
Johave  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
ofgged  to  have  the  honour  of  escorting 
nim  to  Ihe  lodgings  provided  in  expec- 
laUon  of  his  visit. 

Despreau  was  shortly  after  tried  for 
the  offence,  which  was  too  clearly  pro- 
ved to  admit  of  any  doubt  He  was 
sentenced  to  the  gallies  for  life,  and  is 
now  at  Brest,  undergoing  his  sentence. 
Emma  soon  afterwards  married  a  re- 
spectable man,  and  old  Monette  beha- 
ved on  the  occasion  much  more  liber- 
ally than  was  expected.  J.M.B. 

TO  : 

For  (he  Olio' 

Wlieii  conaing  oVr  the  booki  of  olden  time, 
I  reid  of  faeav*al>  forms  In  language  ter»e, 
DeMriptlon*  glowing  forih   In  tliouehu  lub- 

lime. 
Conceived  by  love  and  fancy^born  In  verse. 
I  scannM  thereover  with  a  doubting  glance, 
Bnjring— *  if  such  perfections  ever  were  com- 
bined. 
The  form  must  have  been  raised  by  warm  ro- 
mance. 
In  dreams  of  loTe>lorn  poesy  euslirined.' 
Oh  I  wiclted  doubt,  mistrust  of  nature*s  power, 
For  which  this  only  plea  can  mercy  cite  | 
Thai  I  had  ne'er  teen  beauty  'ill I  the  hour 
Thy  daisling  charms   unclosed   my  sceptic 
•ight.  W. 


WINTER. 

Br   WILLIAM    UOWITT. 


Gawain    Douglas,    the     celebrated 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing most  excellent  sketch  of  winter, 
v>  hich  Warton  has  rendered  from  anti- 
quated Scotch  verse  into  good  modern 
English'  prose.    **  The  fern  withered 
on  the  miry  fallows,  the  brown  moors 
assumed  a  barren  mossy  hue;  banks, 
sides  of  hills,  and  bottomo,  grew  whito^ 
and  bare  ;  the  cattle  looked  hoary  from 
the  dank  weather,  the  wind  made  the 
red  reed  waver  on  the  dyke.    From  the 
crags,  and  the  foreheads  of  the  yellow 
rocks,  hung  great  icicles,  in  length  like 
a  spear.  The  soil  was  dusky  and  grey, 
bereft  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  grass.     In 
every  hold  and  forest  the  woods  were 
stripped  of  their  array  ;   Boreas  blew 
his  bugle-horn  so  loud  that  the  solitary 
deer  withdrew  to  the  dales;  the  small 
birds  flocked  to  the  thick  briars,  shun- 
ning the  tempestuous  blast,  and  cliang- 
ing  their  loud  notes  to  chirping ;  the 
cataracts  roared,  and  every  linden  tree 
whistled  and  brayed  to  the  sounding  of 
the   wind.     The  poor  labourers,  wet 
and  weary,  draggled  in  the  fen.    The 
sheep  and  shepherds  lurked  under  the 
hanging  banks,  or  wild  broom.    Warm 
from  the  chimney-side,  and  refreshed 
with  generous  cheer,  1  stole  to  my  bed 
and  laid  down  to  sleep,  when  I  saw  the 
moon  shed   through  the   window  her 
twinkling  glances  and  wintry  light;  I 
heard  the,  horned  bird,  the    night  owl, 
shrieking  honrlbly  with  crooked  bill 
from  her  cavern ;  ( heard  the  wild  geese 
with  screaming  cries  fly  over  the  city, 
through  the  silent  night.    1  was  soon 
111  lied  to  sleep,  till  the  cock  clapping 
his  wing,  crowed  thrice,  and  the  day 
peeped.     I  waked  and  saw  the  moon 
disappear,  and    heard    the  jackdaws 
cackle  on  the  roof  of  the  house.    The 
cranes  prognosticating;  tempest^,  in  a 
Arm    phalanx,   pierced   the    air  with 
voices  sounding  like  u  trumpet.    The 
kite  perched  on  an  old  tree,  just  by  my 
chamber,  cried  lamentably,  a  sign  of 
the  dawning  day.      I  rose,  and  half 
opening   my    window,   perceived    tlie 
morning  livid,  wan,  and  hoary  ;  the  air 
overwhelmed  with  vapour  and  cloud  ; 
the  ground  stiff,  grey,  and  rough ;  the 
branches  rattling,  tlie  sides  of  the  hills 
looking  black  and  hard  with  the  driving 
blasts ;  the  dew-drops  congealed  on  the 
stubble  and  rind  of  trees ;  the  sharp 
haiUtones,  deadly  cold,  hopping  on  the 
thatch  and  the  neighbouring  causeway. 
We  are  now  placed  in  the  midst  of 
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•nch  wintry  scenes  as  this.  Nature  is 
stripped  of  all  her  sammer  drapery : 
her  verdure,  her  foliage,  her  flowers 
have  all  vanished.  The  sky  is  filled 
with  clouds  and  gloom,  or  sparkles  only 
with  a  frosty  radiance.  The  earth  is 
spongy  with  wee,  rigid  with  frost,  or 
buried  in  snows.  The  winds  that  in 
summer  breathed  gently  over  nodding 
blooms  and  undulating  grass,  swaying 
the  leafy  boughs  with  a  pleasant  mur- 
mur,  and  wafting  perfumes  all  over  the 
world,  now  hiss  like  serpens  or  howl 
like  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  cold, 
piercing  and  crueL  Every  thing  has 
drawn  us  near  as  possible  to  the  centre 
of  warmth  and  comfort.  The  farmer 
has  driven  his  flocks  and  caUle  into 
sheltered  home  inclosures,  where  they 
may  receive  from  his  provident  care 
that  food  which  the  earth  now  denies 
them,  or  into  the  farm-yard  itself, 
where  some  honest  Giles  piles  their 
cratches  plentifully  with  fodder.  The 
labourer  has  fled  from  the  field  to  the 
barn,  and  the  measured  strokes  of  his 
flail  are  heard  daily  from  morn  till  eve. 
ft  amazes  us  as  we  walk  abroad,  to 
conceive  where  can  have  concealed 
themselves,  the  infinite  variety  of  crea- 
tures that  sported  through  the  air,  earth, 
and  waters  of  summer.  Birds,  insects, 
reptiles,  whither  are  they  all  gone ! — 
The  birds  that  filled  the  air  with  their 
music,  the  rich  blackbird— the  loud  and 
cheerful  thrush,  the  linnet,  lark  and 
goldfinch,  whither  have  they  crept  t — 
The  squirrel  that  played  his'  antics  on 
the  forest  tree ;  and  all  the  showy  and 
varied  tribes  of  butterflies,  moths,  dra- 
gonflies,  beetles,  wasps,  and  warrior- 
hornets,  bees  and  cockchafers,  whither 
have  they  fled  1 — Some,  no  doubt,  have 
lived  out  their  little  term  of  being,  and 
their  bodies,  lately  so  splendid,  active, 
and  alive  to  a  thousand  instincts,  feel- 
ings and  propensities,  are  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  dull  and  wintry  soil ; 
but  the  greater  portion  have  shrunk 
into  the  hollow  of  trees  and  rocks,  and 
into  the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth 
itself,  where,  with  millions  of  seeds  and 
roots,  and  buds,  they  live  in  the  great 
treasury  of  nature,  ready  at  the  call  of 
a  more  auspicious  season,  to  people  the 
world  once  more  with  l>eauty  and  de- 
light." 

HABITS  AND  PRACTICES  OF  THE 
MENDICANT  FRIARS, 

DURING     TUB    MIDDLE     AQFS. 

In  a  manuscript  which  once  belonged 
to  a  learned  Benedictine,  and  is  now 


in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  is  a  drawing  of  four 
devils  hugging  four  mendicant  friars, 
one  of  each  order,  with  great  familiarity 
and  affection.  But  other  weapons,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  were  used,  be- 
sides ridicule.  Thus  the  greater  mo- 
nasteries would  occasionally  rouse 
themselves,  and  found  a  small  college 
or  hall  at  the  Universities  for  their  own 
novices,  that  they  might  not  resign  to 
their  antagonists,  without  a  struggle, 
the  entire  possession  of  those  ancient 
seats  of  learning.  So,  again,  when 
their  members  proceeded  to  degrees, 
they  would  often  do  it  with  studious 
cost  and  p3pular  display,  turning  the 
occasion  into  a  holiday  spectacle,  which 
might  be  set  in  balance  against  the  mi- 
racles, mysteries,  and  other  theatrical 
attractions  of  the  mendicants.  These 
latter,  however,  might  have  long  laugh- 
ed at  such  artifices,  had  they  continued 
true  to  one  another ;  but  the  arrow  which 
pierced  them  to  the  heart  was  feathered 
from  their  own  wing.  Their  principles, 
like  those  of  modern  dissenters,  pro- 
pagated schism  ;  they  split  airongst 
themselves;  and  the  four  orders  tore 
the  coat,  which  should  be  without  seam, 
into  as  many  parts.  Mutual  abuse,  in- 
stead of  cordial  co-operation,  was  their 
maxim.  The  poor  ploughman  who 
sought  instruction  in  his  creed  at  the 
hands  of  the  Friars  Minors,  was  only 
told,  as  he  valued  his  soul,  to  beware 
of  the  Carmelites  {  the  Carmelites  pro- 
rooted  his  edification  by  denouncing 
the  Dominicans;  the  Dominicans,  in 
their  turn,  by  condemning  the  Augus- 
tins.  "  Be  true  to  us,^*  was  the  lan- 
guage of  each  ;  "  give  us  your  money, 
and  you  shall  be  saved  without  a  creed." 
Indeed  the  frailty  of  human  nature  soon 
found  out  the  weak  places  of  the  men- 
dicant system.  Soon  had  the  primitive 
seal  of  its  founders  burnt  itself  out ; 
and  then  its  censer  was  no  longer  light- 
ed with  fire  from  the  altar: — a  living 
was  to  be  made.  The  vows  of  volun- 
tary poverty  only  led  to  Jesuitical  ex- 
pedients for  evadling  it;  a  straining  at 
gnats  and  swallowing  of  camels.  The 
populace  were  to  be  alarmed,  or  ca- 
ressed, or  cajoled  out  of  a  subsistence. 
A  death- bed  was  a  friar's  harvest ;  then 
were  suggested  the  foundation  of  chan- 
tries, and  the  provision  of  masses  and 
wax-lights.  The  confessional  was  his 
exchequer ;  there  hints  were  dropped 
that  the  convent  needed  anew  window, 
or  that  it  owed  *  fortie  pound  for  stones.* 
Was  the  good  man  of  the  house  re- 
fractory 1    The  friar  had  the  art  of  lead- 
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ingtbft  wom^li  c«{Hiv«,  and  reaching 
the  f«ipily  purse  by  ipeaiM  of  the  wife. 
Was  tbe  piety  of  the  public  to  be  sti- 
mulated }  Rival  relics  were  set  up, 
.»od  iinpostures  of  all  kiqds  multiplied 
vilhout  shame,  to  the  irapoverishmeitf 
pf  the  people,  the  disgrace  of  the  ^ordl 
4uul  the  scandal  of  Cbristifmity. 

It  is  revolting  to  bear  recoid  of  these 
Tillanies.-— to  see  sordid  advantage 
taken  of  the  most  sacred  feelings  of 
mankind,  and  religion  itself  subjected 
to  suspicion  through  the  hypocrisy  of 
its  professors.  But,  however  humiliat- 
ing may  be  the  confession,  experience 
has  sAuctioiwd  it  as  a  truth,  that  aa 
indigent  church  qmkes  a  corrupt  clergyi 
that  in  order  to  secure  a  priesthood 
which  shall  wear  veil,  a  permaoeni 
provision  must  be  set  aside  for  their 
maintenance,  —  such  a  provision  as 
shall  induce  men  duly  qualified  to  enter 
the  church :  for  it  is  visionary  to  sup* 

Kse  that  temporal  motives  will  not 
ve  their  weight  in  this  temporal  state 
of  things ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  persons  who  are  excluded  by 
the  rules  of  society  from  the  usual  inlets 
to  wealth,  the  courts,  the  camp,  or  the 
exchange,  and  who  cannot  but  know 
or  feeL  when  they  are  honestly  doing 
their  duty,  that  they  are  as  good  com- 
monwealth's men,  to  put  it  upon  no 
higher  ground,  as  any  otners,  ana  there- 
fore" have  as  good  a  right  to  its  liberal 
regards  as  any  others,  should  be  con- 
tent to  waive  this  right  :--such  a  pro^ 
vision  as  shall  be  enough  to  ensure  re- 
cruits ibr  the  priesthood  from  all  ranks, 
the  highest  as  well  as  those  below,  and 
so  to  ensure  their  easy  intercourse  with 
all  ranks ;  for  the  leaven  should  leaven 
the  tchoU  lump ;— such  a  provision  as 
should  encourage  them  to  speak  with 
all  boldness,  crouching  to  no  man  for 
their  morsel  of  bread,  nor  tempted  to 
lick  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 

FamilM  Lib 

ST.  GERMAIN  EN  LA  YE. 

The  forest  of  Laye,  occupying  an 
area  of  nearly  six  thousand  acres,  is 
still  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  In 
former  times  it  was  a  favourite  scene  of 
royal  sport,  and  Charles  V.  and  Henry 
IV.  successively  built  a  chateau  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  hunting- lodge.  The  laiier  of  these 
edifices,  which,  in  its  day  and  genera- 
tion, was  called  the  New  Palace,  is  how 
in  ruins,  while  the  elder- born  still  re- 
mains entire,  an  object  of  wonderment 
to  the  Parisian  cockney,  and  a  shrine 
for  the  English  pilgrim,  who  may  be 


led,  by  historical  recollections,  to  tha 
tomb  of  James  II. 

Around  the  palace,  there  roa^,  in  tlie 
usual  course  of  affairs,  a  congregation 
of  the  dvelUags  of  those  who  were 
aniHtioos  of  breathing  the  atmosphere 
of  royalty,  and  the  place-^receiving 
the  name  of  St.  Germain  en  Laya,  is 
now  an  opolent  town  of  nine  or  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  wide,  rego- 
lar,  and  well-paved  streets,  and  several 
handsome  squares.  It  is  built  on  the 
Seine,  where  the  river  is  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  more  picturesque  than 
elegant,  and  near  it  rises  the  palace,  a 
spacious  and  somewhat  heavy  structure 
of  brick,  with  a  terrace  extending  for 
two  miles  along  the  side  of  the  river. 
This  edifice,  although  built  originally 
by  Charles  V.  was  subsequently  altered 
and  enlarged  by  Francis  I.  and  I/Mns 
XIV.,  the  latter  of  whom,  together  with 
Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.,  was  bom 
at  St.  Germain  en  Laye.  The  view  from 
the  terrace  is  one  of  the  finest  imagin- 
able, comprehending  a  circle  of  fifteen 
miles,  embracing  the  windings  of  the 
Seine,  witli  the  city  of  Paris  ilaelf,  only 
twelve  miles  to  the  south-east. 

When  Jaices  II.  more  fortnnate  than 
the  first  Charles,  was  permitted  to  leave 
quietly  a  throne  for  which  he  was  unfit, 
he  retired  to  France  with  his  family,  to 
crave  the  protection  of  Lou  s  XIV.  The 
Queen  arriving  fln^  was  astonished  aft 
pnce  by  the  magnificence  and  conde- 
scension of  the  French  prince ;  lie  con- 
ducted her  to  the  Chateau  of  St.  Ger- 
main, where  she  found  herself  the  mis- 
tress of  an  ^uipage  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  Queen  of  France. 
Among  other  valuable  presents,  she 
found  lying  on  her  tcnlet  a  purse  of  ten 
thousand  louis-d'or.  James  hunself, 
on  arriving  the  next  day,  was  received 
with  the  same  ostentation  of  generosity. 
A  revenue  was  assigned  to  him  of  sis 
hundred  thousand  francs,  for  the  yearly 
expences  ot  his  housekeeping,  and  offi- 
cers and  guards  were  marshalled  round 
his  saertd  person.  **  Jamais  le  roi  ne 
parut  si  grand,^*  says  Voltaire,  in  hia 
sneering  way,  '*  mais  Jacaues  parol 
petit.**  He  occupied  himself  in  enter- 
taining the  Jesuits,  and  touching  for  the 
king*s  evil ;  and  received  from  Rome 
in  return  for  all  his  sacrifices  for 
conscience  sake,  sundry  indulgences. 
An  expedition  to  Ireland,    and 


conspiracies  against  the  life  of  his  suc- 
cessful rival,  filled  up  tlie  space  of  ele- 
ven years,  during  which  he  was  tlie 
pensioner  of  Louis  ;  and,  in  1700, 
James  IL  died  at  SL  Germain  en  Laye. 
The  Keejamkt. 
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THE  CHABACTBa  OP  ROWLAND 
TAYa)R, 

TUB  B4&4Y  flgFpBliSB  AIU>  il4«TVIU 

Or  the  lu^jr  bMutlfql  hUUiries  in 
which  Fox  aboands,  none  is  more  beaiH 
tiful  than  that  of  RovUnd  Taylor,  rec- 
tor of  Hadley.  Though  a  mere  comitry 
parsoo,  (for  he  had  quitted  the  house- 
hold of  Cranroer,  to  whom  lie   was 
chaplain,  in  order  to  reside  upon  his 
benefice^ — possessed,  however,  of  a 
high  spirit  and  popular  talents,—- lie 
seems  to  have  taken  a  lead  in  his  own 
county ;  and  following  in  the  wake  of 
Bilney,  who  had  preached  in  the  same 
quarters,  contributed  to  render  8uffjlk 
what  we  have  already  described  it— (he 
soil  in  which  the  Reformation  took  the 
kindliest  root.    The  collateral  effect  of 
his    influence   and  example   may  be 
thought,  perhaps,  to  be  discovered  in  a 
circumstance   which  comes  out  quite 
incidentally  in  the  annals  of  that  pe- 
riod; that  one  Dr.  Drakes,  who  was 
afterwards  burnt  atSmithfleld,  and  one 
Yeomans  at  Norwich,  had  both,  we  And, 
been  connected  with  Rowland  Taylor; 
the  former  having  been  made  deacoo 
through  his  means,  the  latter  havijig 
been  his  corate  at  HaHley.    We  will 
no',  enter  into  all  the  details  of  this 
thrice-told  tale  of  sorrow  ; — his  pas** 
toral   faithfulness  ;- —  his   sqcceasfQl 
teaching,  so  that  his  parish  was  re^ 
markable  for    its    knowledge   of  the 
Word  of  God ;  —his  efforts  to  introduce 
to  each  other  rich  and  poor,  by  taking 
wi!h  him  in  his  visits  to  the  latter  some 
of  the  more  wealthy  cloth-makers,  that 
the^    might  become  acquainted    with 
their  neighbours*  wants,  and  thus  be 
led  to  minister  to  their  relief  ;*—^ts 
bold   deflance  of  the  Catholic  priest 
whom  he  found  in  possession  of  his 
church,  surrounded  by  armed  men,  and 
saying  mass ;— his  reply  to  John  Hall, 
the  old  servant  who  accompaiued  him 
to   I«ondon  when  he  was  summoned 
there  before  Gardiner,  and  who  would 
fain  have  persuaded  him  toflv;— his 
frank  and  fearless  carriage  before  his 
judges  ; — his  mirth    at  the  Iqdicroas 
apprehensions  he  inspired  into  Bon- 
ner*s   chaplain,    who    cautioned    the 
bishop,  when  performing  the  ceremo- 
ny of  his  degradation,  not  to  strike  him 
on  the  breast  with  his    erosing-staff, 
seeing  that  be  would'sure  strike  again ; 
— hischarge.to  his  little  boy,  when  he 
supped  witb  him  in  prison  before  his 
removal  to  Hadley,  not  to  forsake  his 
mother  when  she  waxed  old,  but  to  see 
that  she  lacked  nothing ;    for  which 


God  wMiM  bless  him,  and  gire  him 
long  life  om  earth  and  prosperity;—* 
bis  coming  forth  by  night  to  set  o«t 
npon  his  last  joarney ;  his  wtfe,dattgh* 
tar,  and  an  or|4ian  fester-child  wateh- 
iRg  all  night  in  St.  Bot<4ph*s  church* 
pc^eh,  to  cateb  a  sight  or  him  as  he 
passed  ;'-^their  cries  when  they  heard 
his  company  approach,  it  being  verf 
dark ;  his  tmiching  fiirewell  to  tiiem, 
and  his   wife^s  proroue  to  meet  him   ' 
again  at  Hadley ; — his  taking  his  boy 
before  him  on  the  horse  on  which  he 
rode,  John  Hull  lifting  him  up  in  his 
arms ;  his  blessing  the  child,  and  deli- 
vering him  again  to  John  Hull,  saying, 
'< Farewell!  John  Hull^  the faithfallest 
servant   that   man  ever    had  ;"— the 
pleasantries,  pculaking,  indeed,  of  the 
homely  simplicity  of  the  times,  with 
which   he   occasionally   beguiled  the 
way  ;^the  joy  he  expressed  at  hearing 
that  he  was  to  pass  through  Hadley, 
and  see  yet  once  before  he  died  the 
flock  whom,  God  knew,  be  had  most 
heartily  loved  and  truly  taqght;— bis 
encounter  with  the  poor  man  who  wait^ 
ed  (br  him  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  with 
five  small  children,  crying,  '*  Ged  help 
and  succour  thee  I  as  thou  hast  many  * 
a  time  succoured  me  and  mine  ;^— hie 
enquiry,  when  he  came  to  the  last  of 
the  alms-houses,  after  the  blind  man 
and  woman  that  dwelt  there ;  and  his 
throwing  his  glove  through  the  win- 
dow for  them  with  what  money  in  it 
he  had  left ;— his  calling  one  3oyce  to 
him  out  of  the  crowd  on  Aldham  Con»- 
mon,  to  pull  off  his  boots  and  take 
them  for  his  labour,  seeing  that  *<  ho 
had  long  looked  for  them ;" — his  ex- 
claiming last  of  all  with  a  loud  v(Moe, 
as  though  the  moral  of  his  life  was  con- 
veyed in  those  parting  words,  "  Good 
people,  I  have  taught  you  nothing  but 
God's  Holy  Word,  and  those  leMons 
that  1  have  taken  oui  of  God's  blessed 
book,  the  Holv  Bible ;  and  I  am  come 
hither   this   day  to   seal  it  with  my 
blood  ;"- these,  and  other  incidents  of 
the   same   story,    combine   so    many 
touches  of  tenderness    with  so  much 
firmness  of  purpose,— so  many  domes- 
tic charities  with  so  much  heroism,— 
such  cheerfulness  with  such  disaster^ 
that  if  there  is  any  character  calculated 
to  call  forth  all  the  sympathies  of  our 
nattire,  it  is  that  of  Rowland  Taylor.. 
God^s  blessing  is  still  generally  seen 
on  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  love  him ;  and  if  Rowland 
could  have  beheld  the  illustrious  de- 
scendant which  Providence  was  pre- 
paring for  him  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  the 
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antagonist  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  able 
after  bU  own  heart**  content,— 4he  first 
and  best  advocate  of  toleration,— the 
greatest  promoter  of  practical  piety  that 
has  ever,  perhaps,  lived  amongst  as,— 
he  might  have  nambly  imagined  that 
God  had  not  forgotten  this  his  gracious 
dispensation  in  his  own  case ;  and  had 
approved  his  martyrdom,  by  raising 
from  his  ashes  a  spirit  more  than  wor- 
thy of  his  name.  ^•"•'  ^*« 

^naii^ti  from  ^hlibian. 

Out  of  the  old  fields  eometh  the  new  corn. 
SiE  E,  Cobb. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  WILTSHIRE 

CURATE. 

A  Lesson  for  Modem  Parsons, 

[The  followlni;  cvriout  paper  appeared  in  one 
of  the  dalljr  Joamalt  for  1777.  and  at  the 
time  was  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Oliver 

Goidimlih.} 

Monday, — Received  ten  pounds  from 
my  rector.  Dr.  Snarl,  being  one  half- 
year's  salary.  Obliged  lo  wait  a  long 
time  before  my  admittance  to  the  doc- 
tor, and  even  when  admitted  was  never 
pnce  asked  to  sit  down  or  refresh  my- 
self, thoagh  1  had  walked  eleven  miles. 
Mtem.  The  doctor  hinied  he  could 
have  the  vacancy  filled  up  for  fifteen 
pounds  a  year. 

Tuesday. — Paid  nine  pounds  to  seve- 
ral different  people,  but  could  not  buy 
the  second-hand  pair  of  black  breeches^ 
offered'  to  me  as  a  great  bargain  by 
CM>bage  the  tailor,  my  wife  wanting  a 
petticoat  above  all  things,  and  neither 
Betsey  nor  Polly  having  a  shoe  to  go  to 
church  in. 

Wednesday,— JAy  wife  bought  a  pet- 
ticoat for  herself^  and  shoes  for  her  two 
daughters,  but  unluckily,  in  coming 
home,  dropped  half-a-guinea  through  a 
hole  which  she  had  never  before  per- 
ceived in  her  pocket,  and  reduced  all 
our  cash  in  the  world  to  half-a-crown. 
Item,  Chid  my  poor  woman  for  being 
afflicted  at  the  misfortune,  and  tenderly 
advised  her  to  rely  on  the  goodness  of 
God. 

Thursday,  —  Received  a  note  from 
the  ale-house  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  in- 
forming me  ihat  a  gentleman  be^ed  to 
speak  to  me  on  pressing  business; — 
went,  and  found  it  was  an  unfortunate 
member  of  our  strolling  company  of 
players,  who  was  pledged  for  seven- 
pence  half- penny  :  in  a  struggle  what 
to  do — the  baker,  though  we  had  paid 
him  on  Tuesday,  quarrelled  witli  us,  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  any  more  credit 


in  future ;  and  Ceorge  Greasy,  the  bot- 
cher, sent  us  word  that  he  heard  it 
whispered  how  ^e  rector  intended  to 
take  a  curate  wlm  would  do  duty  at  an 
inferior  price,  and  therefore,  though  he 
would  do  anything  to  serve  me,  advised 
me  to  deal  with  Peter  Paunch,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town— mortifying  re- 
flections these.  Bat  a  want  of  huma- 
nity is,  in  my  opinion,  a  want  of  jus- 
tice ;  the  Father  of  the  Universe  lends 
bis  blessings  to  us,  with  a  view  to  re- 
lieve a  brother  in  distress,  and  w^  con- 
sequently do  no  more  than  pay  a  debt 
when  we  perform  an  act  of  benevo- 
lence :— paid  the  stranger^s  reckoning 
out  of  the  shilling  in  my  pocket,  and 
gave  him  the  remainder  of  the  money  to 
prosecute  his  journey. 

Friday  — A  very  scanty  dinner,  and 
pretended  therefore  to  be  ill ;  thus,  by 
avoiding  to  eat,  I  might  leave  something 
like  enough  for  my  poor  wife  and  chil- 
dren. I  told  my  wife  what  I  had  done 
with  the  shilling ;  the  excellent  crea- 
ture, instead  of  blaming  me  for  the  ac- 
tion, blessed  the  goodness  of  my  heart, 
and  burst  into  tears.  Mem.  Never  to 
contradict  her  as  long  as  1  live,  for  the 
mind  that  can  argue  like  her's,  though 
it  may  deviate  from  the  more  rigid  sen- 
timents of  prudence,  is  even  amiable  in 
its  indiscretion,  and  in  every  lapse  from 
the  severity  of  economy,  performs  an 
act  of  virtue  superior  to  the  value  of  a 
kingdom. 

Saturday, — ^Wrote  a  sermon  which 
on  Sunday  I  |.Hreached  at  four  different 
parish  churches,  and  came  home  exces- 
sively wearied,  and  excessively  hungry 
— ^no  more*  than  two-pence  Imlfpenny 
in  the  house — but  see  the  goodness  of 
God!  The  strolling  player  whom  I 
had  relieved  was  a  man  of  fortune,  who 
accidentally  heard  that  1  was  as  humane 
as  1  was  indigent,  and  from  a  generous 
eccentricity  of  temper,  wanted  to  do  me 
an  essential  piece  of  service.  I  had 
not  been  an  hour  at  home  when  he  came 
in,  and  declaring  himself  my  friend, 
put  a  fifty  pound  note  into  my  hand, 
and  the  next  day  presented  me  with  a 
liftng  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 


SUiutratCotur  of  ^iitorji, 

ToB  Gladiators  op  Rohb.  — Gla- 
diators were  first  exhibited  at  Rome, 
A.  o.  488,  by  M,  and  D.  Brutus,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  their  father.  This 
show  consisted  only  of  three  pair.  A. 
V,  537,  the  three  sons  of  M.  i£milius 
Lepidus  the  augur,  entertained  the  peo- 
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pie  in  Che  Foram  with  eleven  pair,  and  knights  upon  tfie  arena;   and  in  some 

the  ahow  lasted  three  da?s.    A.  v.  65^  of  his  ezbibifions.  even  women  of  qua- 

tbe  three  sons  of  M.  Valerias  Ijevinns  lity  contended  publicly.    The  excellenf 

exhibited  twenty-five  purs ;  and  thus  Marcus  Aurehus  not  only  retrenched 

these  shows  increased  in  nuaiber  and  the  enormous  expenses  of  these  amuse- 


frequency,  and  the  taste  for  them 
strengthened  with  its  gratiflcati<m,  until 
not  only  the  heir  of  any  rich  or  eminent 
person  lately  deceased,  but  all  the 
principal  magistrates,  and  the  candi« 
dates  for  magistracies,  presented  the 
people  with  shows  of  this  nature  to  gain 
their  fovour  and  support. 

lliis  taste  was  not  without  its  incon- 
veniences and  dangers.  Men  of  rank 
and  political  importance  keptyasil2^«#, 
as  they  were  called,  of  gladiators— des* 
peradoes  ready  to  execute  any  command 
of  their  master ;  and  towards  the  fall  of 
the  republic,  when  party  rage  scrupled 
not  to  have  recourse  to  open  violence, 

3uestions  of  the  highest  import  were 
ebated  in  the  streets  of  the  city  by  the 
most  despised  of  its  slaves.  In  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  so  much  danger  was 
apprehended  from  them*  that  particular 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  their 
joining  the  disaffected  party ;  an  event 
the  more  to  be  feared,  because  of  the 
operate  war  in  which  they  had  en- 
gaged the  republie  a  few  years  before, 
ui^er  the  command  of  the  celebrated 
Spartacus.  At  a  much  later  period,  at 
the  triumph  of  Probus,  a.d.  Vbl,  about 
fourscore  gladiators  exhibited  a  similar 
courage.  Dbdaining  to  shed  their 
blood  for  the  amusement  of  a  cruel  peo- 
ple, they  killed  their  keepers,  broke 
out  from  the  place  of  their  confinement, 
and  filled  the  streets  of  Rome  with 
blood  and  confusion.  After  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  they  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  regular  troops. 

The  oath  which  they  took  upon  en- 
tering the  service  is  preserved  by  Pe- 
tronius,  and  is  couched  in  these  terms ; 
"  We  swear  after  the  dictation  of  Eu- 
molpus  to  suffer  death  by  fire,  bonds, 
stripes,  and  the  sword ;  and,  whatever 
else  Eomolpus  may  command,  as  true 
gladiators,  we  bind  ourselves  body  and 
mind,  to  our  master's  service." 

From  slaves  and  freedmen  the  inhu- 
man sport  at  length  spread  ta  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune,  insomuch  that  Au- 
gustus was  obliged  to  issue  an  edict, 
that  none  of  senatorial  rank  should  be- 
come gladiators ;  and  soon  after  he  laid 
a  similar  restraint  on  the  knights.— 
Succeeding  emperors,  according  to  their 
characters,  encouraged  or  endeavoured 
to  suppress  this  degrading  taste.  Nero 
Ss  reUUed  to  have  brought  upwards  of 
four  hundred  senators  and  six  hundred 


expenses  < 
»nts,but  ordered  that  gladiators  should 
contend  only  with  blunt  weapons.  But 
they  were  not  abolished  until  some  time 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Constantine  published  the  first  edict 
which  condemned  the  shedding  of  hu- 
man blood ;  and  ordered  that  criminals 
condemned  to  death  should  rather  be 
sent  to  the  mines,  than  reserved  for  the 
service  of  the  amphitheatre.  In  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  when  he  was  cele- 
brating with  magnificent  games  the  re- 
treat of  the  Goihs  and  the  deliverance 
of  Rome,  an  Asiatic  monk^  by  name 
Telemacbus,  had  the  boldness  to  de- 
scend into  the  arena  to  part  the  combat- 
ants. The  Romans  were  provoked  by 
this  interruption  of  their  pleasures,  and 
the  rash  monk  was  overwhelmed  under 
a  shower  of  stones.  But  the  madness 
of  the  people  soon  subsided ;  they  res- 
pected the  memory  of  Telemachus,  who 
had  deserved  the  honours  of  martyrdom, 
and  they  submitted  without  a  murmur 
to  the  laWs  of  Honorius,  which  abolish- 
ed for  ever  the  human  sacrifices  of  the 
amphitheatre.**  This  occurred  a.d.  404. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  500, 
that  the  practice  was  finally  and  com- 
pletely abolished  by  Theodoric. 

Some  time  berore  the  day  appointed 
for  the  spectacle,  he  who  gave  it  (edi* 
tor  J  published  bills  containing  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  the  gladiators,  for 
each  of  them  had  his  own  distinctive 
badge,  and  stating  also  how  many  were 
to  fight,  and  how  long  the  show  would 
last.  It  appears,  that  like  our  itine- 
rant showmen,  they  sometimes  exhibit- 
ed paintings  of  what  the  sports  were  to 
contain.  On  the  appointed  day,  the 
gladiators  marched  in  procession  with 
much  ceremony  into  the  amphitheatre. 
They  then  separated  into  pairs,  as  they 
had  been  previously  matched.  At  first, 
however,  they  contended  only  with 
staves  called  rudet^  or  with  blunted 
weapons;  but  when  warmed  and  in- 
spirited by  the  pretence  of  battle,  they 
changed  their  weapons,  and  advanced 
at  the  sound  of  trumpets  to  the  real 
strife.  The  conquered  looked  to  the 
people  or  to  the  Emperor  for  life ;  his 
lintagonist  had  no  power  to  grant  or  to 
refuse  it;  but  if  the  spectators  were 
dissatisfied  and  gave  the  signal  of  death, 
he  was  obliged  to  become  the  execu- 
tioner of  their  wilL  This  signal  was 
the  turning  down  the  thumbs,  as  is 
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well  known,  if  any  »haw«d  mgm  of 
f6ar,  tl^eir  death  was  certain  ;  if  oa  the 
oth«r  band«  they  waited  the  fatal  ttrokd 
with  intrepidity,  the  people  generally 
relented.  But  fear  and  want  of  aptrit 
were  of  very  rare  oocarrence,  inioaiacli 
that  Cicero  more  than  once  propoaea 
Ae  principle  of  honour  which  ectiiaiad 
gladiators,  as  an  admirable  model  of 
constancy  and  courage,  bj  which  bd 
intended  to  animate  himsfli  and  others 
10  suffer  everything  in  defence  of  the 
oommonwealih. 

The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  drags^ 
with  a  hook  through  a  gate  called  Li- 
bitinensis,  the  Gate  of  Death,  to  the 
apoliariuro ;  the  victor  was  rewarded' 
with  a  sum  of  money  contributed  by 
the  spectators^  or  bestowed  from  the 
treasury,  or  a  palm-branch,  or  a  gar<» 
land  of  palm  ornamented  with  coloured 
ribbons;  ensifpu  of  frequent  occur* 
rence  in  ancient  monuments*  Those 
irho  survived  three  years  were  released 
^om  this  service,  and  sometimes  one 
who  had  given  great  satisiiietioB  was 
enfranchised  on  the  spot.  This  was 
done  by  presenting  the  suff,  redis, 
irhich  was  used  in  preluding  to  the 
combat ;  on  receiving  which,  the  gla* 
diator,  if  a  freeman,  recovered  his  11* 
berty ;  if  a  slave,  he  was  not  made  free, 
but  was  released  from  the  obligation  of 
venturing  bis  life  any  further  in  the 
arena. 

Gladiators  were  divided,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  their  armour  and  o^ 
fensive  weapons,  into  classes,  known 
by  the  names  of  Thrax,  Samnis,  Myr* 
Diillo,  and  many  others,  of  which  a 
mere  catalogue  would  he  tedious,  and 
it  would  be  the  work  of  a  treatise  to 
ascertain  and  describe  their  distinctive 
marks.  ^^-  Enter.  Kmw, 


I  wlU  mtkmm  prief  of  It  In  my  Note«boe1r. 
M.fr.^fFindtT 

Thb  Intention  op  Pens. — Beeds 
cut  in  the  same  manner  as  our  pens  are 
<>f  great  antiquity.  In  India,  the  lower 
classes  and  children  write  with  sharp 
pointed  instruments,  on  the  leaves  of 
various  plants.  Both  of  these  methods 
were  common  to  the  Romsois.  Pens 
made  from  quills  are  noticed  by  Isidore, 
who  died  in  686.  Mabillon  mentions 
a  manuscript  of  the  Gospels^  written  in 
the  ninth  century,  in  which  the  Evan- 
gelists were  represented  with  quills  in 
their  hands,  which  quills  were  called 
by  the  ancient  authors  **  calami ;"  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  word  was  em- 


^oyed  by  older  writers  tlian  Isidore  to 
signify  writing  pens,  where,  for  want 
of  other  proofed  wc  unr^ersrand  roeds. 

Tna  piRSt  vsB  oP  Pb^pome*.— The 
<Mie  of  perfumes  was  eommon  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  Orientab  in  general, 
before  k  was  known  fo  the  Greeks  and 
Romant,  aild  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  entirely  devoCed  to  sacred  offices, 
a0  an  incense  to  the  gods,  the  anointing 
of  the  priesl«,  or  the  embalming  of  the 
dead.  Afterwards  perfumes,  such  as 
musk,  myrrh,  and  saffron,  were  carried 
iasmaU  boxes  suspended  fVom  (he  neck ; 
perfamed  or  scented  boxes,  called 
pooncet  bones,  are  noticed  by  Shak- 
speare  as  bein^  used  by  the  fops  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IV. 

TitB  BfRTH  OP  TUB  Loud  Cbancbl- 
toiu — ^The  birth  and  exisfence  of  this 
illustrious  orator    depended    upon    a 
chance  circumstance,  which  will  strike 
every  one  with  wonder.    The  father  of 
Lord  Brotrgham,  it  is  well  known,  was 
proprietor  of  Brougham  Hall,  and  a  fine 
estate  in  the  north  of  England,  which 
still  form  the  patrimony  of  the  family. 
He  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  lady 
ta  his  own  neighbourhood,  to  whom  he 
was  passionately  attached,  and  every 
preparation  had  been  made  for  their 
nuptials,    when,    to    Mr.  Brougham^s 
great  grief,  his  mistress  died.    To  be- 
gwile  himself  of  his  sorrows,  he  deter- 
mined on  travelling,  and  came  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  where,  wandering  about  on  the 
Castle  hill,  to  view  the  city,  he  happen* 
ed  to  inquire  of  a  fellow  idler  where 
he  could  find  respectable  and  conve- 
nient lodgings.    By  this  person  he  was 
directed— 'not  to  the  New  Town,  or  to 
any  of  the  fienhionable  hotels,  for  at  that 
time  no  such  thing  existed  in  the  Scot-* 
tish  capital  -  btit  to  Mrs.  Syme,  sister 
of  Principal  Robertson,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Syme,  minister  of  Alloa,  wl»o 
then  kept  the  largest  and  most  genteel 
boarding  and  lodging  establishment  in 
town,  in  the  second  flat  of  M*  Leila n's 
land,  head  of  the  Cowgate  (marked  No. 
S),  the  front  windows  of  which   look  ' 
straight  up  the  Candlemaker  Row. — 
Here  BIr. Brougham  forthwith  proceed- 
ed to  settle  himself;  and  though  he  did 
not  at  first  contemplate  a  permanent 
residence  in  this  city,  he  soon  found 
occasion  to  make  that  resolution ;  for, 
falling  in  love  with  Miss  Eleanor  Syme, 
who  was  a  young  lady  of  great  merit 
and  beauty,  he    abandoned  his  early 
sorrows,  and  esjpousin?  her,  lived  all 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  Edinburgh.    He 
resided  for  some  time  after  his  marriage 
in  Mrs.  Syme*s  house,  and  thereafter 
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remoTedtoNo.  19,  St  Andrftw^S'Sqttare, 
where  Henry  Brooghatu,  who  has  srince 
risen  by  the  pure  force  of  genius  to  a 
distinction  equally  honourable  to  him- 
self and  the  country  which  gave  him 
bnrtb,  first  saw  the  light. 


«iirr^tt«iiia. 


TBB  LATB  DVKt  OP   TOKK  AND  THE 

Soldi  BR*8  Goose. — The  day  aAer  the 
baule  of  Alkmaer,  bis  Royal  Highness 
the  late  Duke  of  York,  who  had  taken 
no  sleep  the  preceding  night,  sat  down 
upon  the  rising  bank  of  a  windmill  to 
rest  himself.  He  soon  saw  a  soldier 
with  a  piece  of  provision  in  his  hand, 
the  smell  of  which  had  reached  him. 
Hie  Duke  bid  one  of  his  attendants  to 
see  what  the  soldier  had.  The  latter 
came,  and  it  was  a  goose,  about  three 
parts  plucked,  and  roasted  at  a  camp 
Are.  The  Duke  asked  him  if  he  could 
spare  a  biti  The  roan  immediately 
proceeded  to  make  apologies  aboat  the 
bad  dressing.  The  Dake  replied— 
"  Prithee,  my  good  fellow,  don't  make 
compliments  to  an  hungry  stomach,*' 
and  he  began  eating  eagerly,  with  a 
biscuit  for  his  plate ;  some  of  the  other 
coromanders  ate  a  bit  also.  The  pri- 
vate ran  back  for  some  drink,  and 
brought  a  firkin  of  Hollands.  Afier  the 
rdisb  was  finished,  the  Duke  took  a 
pull  oat  of  the  firkin's  mouth ;  the  other 
officers  also  drank.  **  I  hope,  comrade, 
I  have  not  spoiled  your  dinner  T' — 
**  So,  your  Honour,  my  five  comrades 
in  the  mess  are  now  eating  another 
goose.'*  •«  Then,"  said  the  Duke,  "  take 
a  loois  for  yourself  and  five  others  for 
your  comrades.'' 

A  FuLB  SuppoaT.p— An  elderly  far- 
mer's wife,  reading  aloud  the  Scrip- 
tares  to  her  little  household,  as  was 
her  wont,  came  to  this  passage,  ^  bread 
is  the  staff  of  life,"  on  which  the  honse- 
snid  remarked,  that  pudding  was  a 
good  crutch.  E.B.S        s. 

Killing  tub  Dbtil.  —  A  Quaker 
took  a  protostant  friend  to  the  meeting 
bouse  to  which  he  belonged  ;  after  the 
aenrice  was  orer,  (it  had  been  a  silent 
dieeting)  be  inquired  of  his  friend,  who 
had  been  rather  ennuye,  his  opinion 
of  their  meeting,  <*  Why/'  replied  the 
other,  '<  I  think  it's  enough  to  kill  the 
deriL'*— "  The  very  thing  we  wanted," 
was'tbe  quick  reply.  E.B.S— s. 

l^B  WAT  TO  BB  ALONB. A  far- 
mer, having  to  sleep  in  a  country  town, 
at  which  a  Mr  was  to  be  held  on  the 
following  day,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
procure  a  bed  to  himself.    After  sup- 


per he  retired  to  rest,  accompanied  by 
the  person  vrith  whom  he  was  (o  share 
his  bed,  but  still  wishing  to  sleep 
alone,  he  thought  of  the  following  ex- 
pedient to  attain  his  object.  Taking 
oflT  his  coat,  ha  commenced  scratching 
Ifcis  arais  aad  neck  most  violently,  ex- 
claiming at  the  same  time,  ^Oh!  this 
itch  !--this  itch !— this  itch !"  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  he  had  very  soon 
the  satisfodion  to  see  his  companion 
walk  off*  E.aS*-s. 

Good  GBNBRALsntp. Frciderick 

the  Great  was  wont  to  say,  "No  war 
was  ever  carried  on  without  spies,  and 
no  administration  without  corrwption," 
and  he  certainly  evinced  his  fiikh  in 
this  doctrine  by  the  measures  he  pur- 
sued. His  favourite.  General  Swieten, 
who  used  to  take  considerable  liberties 
on  the  strength  of  his  favovriism,  waft 
bold  enough  to  observe  to  the  king  one 
day,  when  the  troops  were  in  want  of 
necessaries,  and  complaining  that  his 
Majesty  spent  more  money  in  spies, 
than  he  did  in  bread  and  clothing  for 
his  army.  **  You  are  a  fool,"  answer- 
ed the  king,  ''a  downright  fool.  One 
piece  of  information  of  the  worth  of 
600  rix-dollars,  has  saved  me  a  mil" 
lion  of  money  and  10,000  men.  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  bread  and  clothing !  —talk 
to  me  of  advancing  without  bloodshed, 
and  of  saving  my  men.  Their  wanU 
will  be  easily  supplied  when  I  know 
where  the  enemy's  magazines  are.— 
How  did  I  take  possession  of  Saiony  t 
Not  with  my  army,  but  with  a  gold  ca« 
iMiiet  key. 

A  NEW   BATCH. 
For  the  Otto* 

Why  are  a  gentleman's  troosers  like 
witty  Anne)— Because  they  are  Nan 
Keen. 

Why  is  a  hen  sitting  like  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons!— 
Because  she  reports  progress  and  sits 
again. 

Why  is  tlie  hour  between  ten  and 
twelve  at  long  oddat— Becaose  it  is  ten 
to  one. 

Why  is  Winiam  the  ostler  like  an 
ignis  fatuut  /^Becaose  he  is  a  "  Will 
o'  the  Wisp." 

Why  is  a  glow-worm  like  a  chamber 
lamp  I— Because  it  is  a  night  light. 

Wliy  is  a  widow  like  a  gardener  t— 
Because  site  tries  to  get  rid  of  her 
weeds. 

Why  is  Wade  the  grocer,  who  paid 
five  shillings  in  the  pound,  like  a 
part  of  Scripture  1— Because  he  was 
*<  weigh'd  in  the  balance,  aad  found 
wanting." 
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Sunday,  Jan.  1. 

FIAST  lUNDAT  APTBR  cmUfTMAf. 

Ltsmu  fbr$k0  Drnw^Sf  tkmp,  hmimk  h.  1  Mtrm." 

Itmimk  SScW.  I.  <.  EvniMg, 

Kbw  Tbars*  DAo-^-lhc  Germaiu  called  tbis 
month  JMMT^tlM  FVtocb,  io  tfoeir  rerolutioiwry 
ealcndar.  NivM$,    A  popular  writer  bM  dwnw- 
t«rind  January  io  the  tub^oiaed  strain:- 
Slam  Winter**  icy  braitb.  intensely  Iceeo, 
Kow  cbilU  tbe  blood,  and  witbert  every  f  reen : 
Bright  shines  tbe  azure  sky,  serenrly  fkir. 
Or  driving  snows  secure  the  turbid  air. 

The  beautiful  constellation,  Orion,  recognised 
irooiediately  by  the  three  surs  of  his  girdle,  makea 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  tbe  heavens  on  clear  even- 
ings  during  this  mouth. 

An  Easay  on  New  Tear's  Gifts,  publisheJ  as 
•arly  as  10M,  states  that  the  Romans  wei  e  great 
obiMTers  of  the  practice  of  presenting  presents 
to-day ;  and  the  historian  Tacilus  mattes  mention 
of  an  order  of  Tiberius,  /orbiddiikg  tbe  giving  or 
demanding  of  Kew  Year's  Gifts,  uolsss  it  were  on 
the  Caleods  of  January,  at  which  time  as  well  the 
tfeuators.  as  the  Knights  and  other  great  men, 
brought  gifts  to  tbe  Emperor,  and,  in  his  abacnce, 
to  the  Capitol. 

Until  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  New  Style  in  17M, 
the  legal  year  in  EngUnd  commenced  on  the  85th 
of  March.  Before  that  period,  the  two  concurring 
dates  up  to  the  95th  of  March  ware  ofien  es  pressed 
in  the  form  of  a  fraction  in  the  unit's  place  of  the 
Dumber  of  tlie  year.  An  instance  of  tltis  may  be 
seen  in  the  first  number  of  the  Spectator,  which 
bears  the  date  of  March  1. 1710-11. 

A  modem  moralist  declares,  that  the  new  year 
is  an  excellent  period  for  refbrmiuf  by  degreca 
our  besetting  sins,  and  recommends— 

**  Tbe  Dnmk»ri  to  begin  with  the  denial  of  one 
glass  a  day,  and  to  place  the  money  it  v«tili  hmv* 
«Mf  in  a  poor's  box,  or  a  purse  for  hb  child,  at  tbe 
yvar's  end,  when  he  will  gase  upon  it  with  de- 
light, and  lop  off  anothf  r  glass  the  next  year  with 
rcnawed  (imtuess. 

"  Tbe  SHvdtkrifi  to  by  by  half-a-crown,  a  shil- 
ling, nay,  a  sixpence  a  week,  and  whan  he  sees 
tba  aggregate  at  tbe  year's  dote,  it  to  twenty  to 
one  bat  he  will  double  hto  savings  tba  D«st  year.1 

**  The  JlfM«r  to  select  an  object  of  charily,  and 
allow  him  or  her  a  shilling  a  week,  when  the 
ebancas  are,  that  the  delight  hia  heart  will  feel 
tbe  last  day  of  tbe  year,  will  induce  him  to  in- 
crease his  benevolence  two-fold4 

"  The  Sac«€rir  to  employ  some  one  to  keep  an 
aceount  of  one  day's  oaths,  and  to  look  at  the  list 
every  night  before  he  rsUres  to  rest. 

**  The  Prmaiemi  UmMintr,  who  never  enters  a 
church,  bvcause  those  that  do  *  are  no  better  than 
their  neighbours,'  to  try  it  once  a  month,  just  to 
kill  an  hour,  and  it  is  not  improbable  the  habit 
will  grow  on  him,  and  he  may  rely  on  it,  ha  will 
not  find  himself  the  worse  for  it." 

Monday,  Jan  V. 

St.  Mmrmrhti,  Amek^rtt  of  AUsmnirim^  a.d.  304. 
Ui§h  tVmt«r,Vm  ^fttr  I  itf«m-46M  ^f^  i  Aftim 
Old  Tusser,  in  his  "  January's  Husbandry.** 
(Ives  us  the  following  advice : 
When  Christmas  U  ended,  bid  feastinc  adieu. 
Go  play  the  good  husband,  thy  stock  to  renew  ; 
Ba  roindfnl  of  rearing  in  hope  of  a  gain, 
Dmbo  Profit  shall  give  thee  reward  for  thy  pain  . 
Th»  TkU  Aijfc,  Pn/mee,  and^Fndem  to 
PartHUjuit 


Taesdav,  Jan.  S. 

St.  GtH4vi4vs,  Pmirtmt  of  Pmrit,  A.O.  4St. 
Now  Ar<^«,  l^iR  tifttr  S   Mom. 
Jan.  S.  ises.-t)eatb  of  Philip  V..  called  the 
Long,  of  Franoa,  whoae  aooeseioo  to  tlie  throne,  in 
opposition  to  the  pretcnsioos  of  Jeanne,  tbe  daugh- 
ter of  Loub  X.,  confirmed  the  right  of  succ«»ion 
according  to  the  Salique  law.      It  was  thto  mo- 
narch who.  on  bsiog  urged  by  his  courtiers  to  pu- 
nish a  refractory  baron,  said,—**  It  is  pleasing  to 
have  vengeance  in  our  poweiy  and  not  to  take  it  T 
Wednesday,  Jan.  4. 

St.  Titm,  DucipU'MSi.  Pomt,  • 
SuH  rhos  iot  ttfter  B-Jitu  SJm  oftor  S. 
The  hasel  to  frequently  I  >und  in  bloasom  on  thto 
day ;  the  pendent  greenish  blossoms  hanging  all 
the  early  Spring  from  its  naked  boughs*  In  the 
dedication  of  plants  to  different  saints,  a  relk  of 
ancient  British  piely,  thb  shrub  b  styled  tba  Bush 
of  8C.  Titos. 

Th«r«day,  Jan.  5. 

Em  of  tko  EpipAsng, 
Wfk  WmtOT  9^m  ofur  3  Morn~Vtm  oftor  3  Aftom 

lu  llerefbrdshira,  on  tbe  Eve  of  tbe  Epiphany, 
the  Farmers  collect  together,  and  go  into  tba 
wheatfields,  and  there  light  twelve  small  fires  and 
one  large  one.  'Jlie  attendants,  headed  by  tba 
master  of  the  familyi  pledge  the  company  in  old 
cyder,  whieli  circulates  freely  on  tliese  occasions. 
A  circle  b  formed  round  the  Urite  fire,  when  a 
general  shoot  and  hallooing  takes  place,  which 
you  bear  answered  from  all  the  adjacent  villages 
and  fields.  Soutetitnes  fitly  or  sixty  ot  these  firea 
may  be  all  seen  at  ouce. 

Thb  beiug  finished,  the  company  return  home, 
where  tbe  good  houaewife  aud  her  maids  arc  pre- 
parinc  •  good  supper.  A  large  cake  b  alwio^ 
provided,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle.  After  sup- 
per tbe  company  all  attend  tbe  bailiff  (or  bead  of 
the  oxenj  to  the  Wain-house,  where  the  following 
particulars  are  obeerved: — Hie  master,  at  tho 
head  of  hto  frielKls,  filb  the  cup,  generally  of 
strong  ale,  and  itauds  opposito  the  first  or  finest 
of  the  oxen,  addressiof  each  by  hto  name.  Thto 
being  finbhod,  tbe  large  cake  b  produced,  and, 
with  much  eeremony.  put  on  the  horn  of  the  finest 
ox,  through  the  bole  above  mentioned.  I'he  ox  b 
than  tickled,  to  mdce  him  loss  hto  head.  If  he 
throw  the  cake  behind,  then  it  b  tbe  misCms's 
perqubite ;  if  before,  in  what  b  termed  the  boosy, 
the  bailiff  himself  claims  the  prise.  Hie  compa- 
ny tlien  retum  to  the  bouse,  the  doors  of  which 
they  find  locked ;  nor  will  they  be  opened,  till 
some  joyous  songs  ar«  sung.  On  their  gatoiac 
admittance,  a  scene'  of  mirth  and  jollity  ensues, 
and  which  lasto  the  greatest  part  of  the  night. 

Friday,  Jan.  6. 

E^pkmm§,  or  Tmtftk  Dop. 
Am  tuo$  %m  oftor  8-MI4  flBas  oftti  3. 
Jan.  6,  ITlB.-'l'be  famous  Law  appointed  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  French  Finances.  He  was 
tbe  contriver  of  the  memorable  scheme  called  the 
Misstoaippi  Bubble,  which  burst  in  1780.  and  in- 
volved  thousands  In  ruin,  after  bavhsg  axtanded 
to  100.00(VOOO/.  sterliuf-  Law  was  a  oaHva  of  a 
place  called  Lauriston,  in  tbe  neigbbouriiood  of 
Edinburgh. 

Baraaby  Ooote  observes  of  this  day  :— 
Tbe  Wise  Men's  day  bare  followetb,  who  out  of 

Persia  fisrre. 
Brought  gifts  and  presents  unto  Christ,  conduotod 

by  a  Starrs. 
Vol  8   wilt  b€  remdv  with  our  netrt. 
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TALES  OF  THE  BUREAU  DE 

POLICE.— No.  t. 

MURDER  WILL  OUT. 

For  tho  OUo. 

Tbbrb  wm  a  circnmatance,  (said  my 
friend  the  CommiMary  to  me  one  day, 
as  we  were  sitting  together,)  which 
made  some  sensation  at  Paris  at  the 
time  it  took  place,  not  only  from  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  case,  bot  from 
the  means  by  which  the  discovery  of  the 
real  offender  was  made. 

Yoo  know  that  long  narrow  street 
which  runs  close  by  where  the  Bastille 
used  to  stand.  I  cannot  at  present  re- 
'  member  the  name,  but  that  is  of  little 
importance.  It  is  now  many  years 
since,  that  the  *rez  de  chanssee'  of  one 
Vol.  IX. 


See  page  H 

of  the  houses  in  that  street  was  inha- 
bited by  an  elderly  woman  who  had 
formerly  been  attendant  on  an  inflrm 
gentleman  for  a  long  period,  and  at  his 
death,  as  a  recompense  for  her  assidu- 
ous attentions,  had  been  left  by  him  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  She  was 
one  of  those  old  women  who  were  ever 
fearing  the  instability  of  the  institu- 
tions of  her  country,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  put  her  money  either 
m  the  funds  or  on  mortgage,  but  kept 
dipping  from  time  to  time,  as  her  ne- 
cessities required,  into  her  principal, 
which  she  always  kept  by  her,  quaint- 
ly remarking  to  those  few  of  her  friends 
who  were  in  her  secrets,  that  the  sieur*s 
chest,  lock  and  key,  were  highly  re- 
sponsible bankers. 

The  old  lady,  whose  name  was  Au- 
dran,  had  been  for  some  time  seriously 
294 
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Indisposed,  and  was  attended  by  a  high- 
ly respecuble  sorgeon,  a  ^onfdear 
D'Arsac,  and  under  his  care  was  fast 
recovering,  and  wanted,  as  the  surgeon 
said,  only  a  few  da^s*  quiet  to  effect 
her  perfect  restoration— poor  woman! 
she  was  soon  quiet  enough^  but  her 
quietude  was  that  of  eternity  ! — ^for  M. 
D'Arsac  came  to  me  one  morning,  and 
with  wild  and  horror-stricken  looks 
informed  me,  that  on  going  as  usual  to 
visit  his  patient,  he  had  found  her  bru- 
tally rouraered. 

I  accompanied  him  to  her  rooms,  and 
found,  as  he  had  stated,  the  poor  old 
woman  lying  in  her  bed,  with  her 
throat  cut  so  as  almost  to  sever  the 
head  from  the  body.  The  room  had 
been  rifled  of  every  valuable  it  contain- 
ed, and  the  poor  old  lady^s  favourite 
bankers  had  stopped  payment.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  force  in  entering 
the  rooms.  It  had  been  Madame  Au- 
dran^s  habit  during  her  illness  to  open 
her  door  by  a  pulley  attached  to  ner 
bedside,  which  lifted  a  strong  iron  bar, 
and  bad  any  attempt  been  made  to 
force  it,  the  neighbourhood  must  have 
been  alarm^,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
she  kept  no  servant,  and  was  so  ex- 
cessively nervous  on  her  bankers'  ac- 
count, that  she  never  opened  the  door 
unless  she  was  fully  convinced  by  the 
sound  of  the  person's  voice  that  they 
were  friends  whom  she  might  safely 
admit.  Tliere  could  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  done  by  some  person 
on  intimate  terms  with  their  victim — 
but  who,  was  the  question  ;  her  ac- 
quaintances were  few,  very  few,  but 
tney  were  all  persons  of  irreproachable 
characters,  and  it  would  have  been 
cruel  in  the  highest  degree  to  have  at- 
tached the  suspicion  of  the  crime  to 
any  of  them,  unless  th^re  were  some 
strong  grounds  for  so  doing. 

All,  therefore,  that  could  be  done  on 
the  occasion,  was  to  draw  up  a  *<  pro- 
cess" of  the  circumstance,  attested  by 
the  surgeon  and  some  of  the  neighbours 
— «nd  it  was  left  to  time  to  point  out 
some  clue  to  the  murderer.  But,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  circum- 
stance seemed  almost  forgotten,  or,  if 
r^inembered,  it  was  merely  as  a  gos- 
sip's story,  related  because  there  hung 
some  strange  mystery,  which  all  being 
unable  to  solve,  they  might  safely  ha- 
zard a  conjecture,  and  appear  marvel- 
lous wise. 

*<  You  are  going,  Commissary,  to  the 
wedding  to-night,  are  you  not!"  said 
Madame  Parguet,  the  wine-merchant's 
wife,  one  day,  when  she  came  to  me  to 


make  lier  pretty  usual  enquiry  as  to 
where  her  husband  had  slept  out  the 
night  before,  not  giving  implicit  cre- 
de  nee  to  the  '*  little  way  out  of  town 
my  dear." 

"  Mons.  D*Arsac  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me  an  invitation,  and,  as  the 
day  seems  fine,  I  shall  look  in  to  see 
the  festivities  of  the  evening.  He  keeps 
his  marriage  at  the  '  Jardin  Beaulieo,' 
I  think — I  must  go,  for  I  have  not  seen 
him  since  that  albir  of  poor  Madame 
Audran's.*' 

"  Ah !  poor  Madame  Andran !"  re- 

f»lied  the  wine-merchant's  wife,  with  a 
ong  sigh ;  *<  she  was  a  good  woman, 
and  a  most  particular  friend  of  mine. 
I  used  to  be  there  almo^  every  day,  and 
it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  it — it 
was  a  sad  business !" 

*^  Who  is  D'Arsac  to  be  married  tol*' 

"Oh,  to  a  beautiful  creature -oiily 
eighteen !  such  a  shape— so  <  distingue' 
— you  remember  Emile  de  Lucevalle ; 
she  and  D'Arsac  have  loved  each  other 
from  childhood ;  they  will  be  a  happy 
pair." 

"  They  ought  to  be.  But  I  thought 
that  match  was  off  on  account  of  D'Ar- 
sac not  being  rich  enough  to  settle  an 
equal  sum  with  that  brought  by  Emile. 
Do  you  know,  Madame,  how  that  has 
been  arranged  1" 

**  An  uncle  of  his  died  in  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  left  him  the  money." 

'*  1  never  knew  he  had  one." 

•*  Nor  I,  until  the  other  day  ;  I  never 
heard  him  mention  a  word  about  an 
uncle  until  it  had  been  all  settled 
about  the  marriage,  and  the  money  on 
each  side  paid  into  the  trustees'  hands. 
But  I  must  wish  you  a  good  day,  Mr. 
Commissary,  and  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  information.  I  am  an  un- 
nappy  woman  to  have  such  a  husband 
as  Parguet—'  going  out  of  town,'  in- 
deed !— I'll  out  of  town  him  with  a 
vengeance,"  said  Madame,  and  hasten- 
ed out  of  the  room  to  scold  her  hus- 
band,—dress  for  the  wedding, — and 
afterwards  appear  with  him  so  lovingly 
as  to  elicit  the  usual  exclamation  "  if 
we  were  as  happy  as  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Parguet,  we  should  indeed  be 
happy." 

The  evening  was  delightful,  and  the 
illuminations  at  the  *'  Jardin  Beau- 
lieu"  every  body  pronounced  to  be 
superior  to  any  thing  that  had  been 
seen  for  a  long  time ;  so  charming— so 
happy  every  body  looks — how  beauti- 
fully the  bride  is  dressed— what  a  very 
pleasant  evening  we  shall  have !  were 
the  expressions  passing  from  one  to 
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Another.  The  dancing  ^as  kept  np 
without  cessation;  first  quadrilles — 
then  waltzing  —  every  body,  in  feet, 
seemed  determined  to  be  pleased. 

*<  Ob,  look,*'  said  some,  «<  the  bride 
is  going  to  stand  up  to  a  quadrille ; 
bow  elegantly  she  dances  !** 

"  Happy  man,  D*Arsac  !*'  sighed 
many  an  admiring  swain.  "Eh!  why 
what  is  the  matter ! — the  quadrille  has 
slopped.** 

**  Madame  Parguet  has  fainted.  Lead 
her  away  from  the  dancers  into  the 
open  part  of  the  garden,**  cried  some 
one. 

"  It  is  nothing/*  said  Madame  Par- 
guet ;  ^  merely  a  slight  spasm.  I  shall 
be  much  better  if  you  will  let  me  walk 
a  few  minutes  about  the  garden  by  my- 
self. But  here  is  the  Commissary— be 
does  not  dance,  and  will  allow  me  to 
lean  on  his  arm.*'  So  saying,  she  took 
my  arm,  and  the  rest  at  her  request,  re- 
sumed their  dancing. 

''Oh,  Mr.  Commissary,**  said  she, 
^  I  have  had  such  a  shock.*' 

'*  What  occasioned  it,  Madame  1** 
said  I. 

''  Are  you  sure  nobody  can  overhear 
nsl'* 

'*  They  are  all  engaged  dancing.*' 
''  You  know  I  danced  next  the  bride.** 
«  Yes.** 

**  And  I  was  admiring  the  beautiful 
dress  she  had  on  when  my  eyes  fell 
vpon  a  brooch  she  wears  upon  her  bo- 
som,  and    I    thought  1  should  have 
feinted.** 
"  What,  because  you  saw  a  broochl** 
''Yes,**  said  she,  drawing  close  to 
me, and  whispering  in  my  ear)   "that 
brooch  was  Madame  Audran*s.** 
"  Madame  Audran*s!** 
«  Hush-speak  low  f 
*'  How  do  you  know  it  1   you  may — 
you  must  be  mistaken.** 

"  Noy  no,  I  have  seen  it  a  thousand 
times  ;  besides,  it  was  so  uncommon  a 
pattern  that  1  often  asked  her  to  sell  it 
to  me,  but  was  always  refused.  She 
said  she  would  part  with  it  only  at  her 
death.'* 

"  Thii  is  very  strange  ;  I  hardly  know 
what  to  think  I  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt 
her  feelings,  but  can  you  learn  from 
her  how  she  became  possessed  of  it.** 

This  Madame  Parguet  undertook  to 
do  under  pretence  of  admiring  it,  and 
saying  she  wished  to  know  where  she 
might  obtain  a  similar  one.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  returned,  having  gleaned 
from  the  gentle  and  ill-feted  bride  all 
lliat  she  knew  concerning  it :   it  had 


been  given  to  her  that  rooming  by  her 
dear  D*Arsac,  and  she  would  ask  him 
where  he  got  it,  and  let  her  know  in 
the  morning. 

This  information  in  some  degree  con- 
firmed the  suspicions  I  had  previously 
entertained,  that  none  but  D*Arsac 
could  be  the  murderer;  but  then  his 
character  had  hitherto  been  unblemish- 
ed, and  he  ^ood  high  in  everv  man*s 
report  It  was  not  a  thing  to  hesitate 
about ;  the  conviction  in  my  own  mind 
was  so  strong,  that  i  considered  it  my 
duty  to  arrest  him  without  delay.  I 
accordingly  procured  some  of  ray 
agents,  who  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  sent  to  himto  say  I  wished  a 
few  moments*  private  conversation  with 
him.  As  he  entered  the  room,  I  heard 
the  soft  sweet  voice  of  his  bride,  chid- 
ing him  for  leaving  her,  and  exacting  a 
promise  he  would  not  stay  long — long ! 
poor  girl,  she  little  thought  how  long 
the  separation  would  be---that  his  pro- 
mise of  a  quick  return  would  be  the 
last  words  to  fall  upon  her  ear. 

As  the  door  closed,  I  approached  D* 
Arsac,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  my  pri- 
soner!** Looking  at  me  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  to  read  in  my  face  the  an- 
swer to  what  he  dared  not  ask,  at  last, 
with  a  gasp  for  breath,  he  faltered  out, 
"For  what?** 

"  You  are  accused  of  the  murder  of 
Madame  Audran!** 

His  colour  fled  in  an  instant,  and  he 
seemed  as  if  he  were  aboutto.  fall,  but 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
remained  a  few  moments  in  thought. 
His  deep  hard  breathing  betokened  a 
suppressed  sigh— one  that  tried  for  ut- 
terance, but  was  forced  back ;  presently 
he  sobbed  out,  "  Oh,  my  poor  Bmile! 
this  will  be  your  death !"  and  dashing 
his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  striv- 
ing to  recover  the  sudden  shock  he  had 
sustained,  said,  "  I  am  ready  to  follow 
you.** 

At  the  door  he  paused  a  moment 
saying,  "  Could  not  something  be  said 
to  Emile  that  1  am  ill  \  something  to 
console  her  for  ray  absence  1  anytbirig 
but  the  truth,  though  it  must  soon  out. 
Oh,  Heavens !  but  this  is  too  much,** — 
and  be  dashed  into  the  coach  at  the 
door,  and  was  at  once  conveyed  to 
prison. 

The  Tribunals  being  always  sitting 
at  Paris,  his  trial  soon  took  place,  and 
many  things  came  out  against  him  which 
he  could  not  rebut ;  the  sudden  pos- 
session of  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
he  bad  accounted  for  by  the  death  of  an 
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uncle,  was  prored  to  be  false,  as  he  had 
never  had  one.  The  brooch,  loo,  which 
was  proved  to  have  belonged  to  Ma- 
dame Aadran,  he  could  not  say  where 
he  had  obtained  ;  besides  other  minor 
circumstances,  which  left  so  little  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  his  jury, 
that  he  was  found  guilty.  Murder,  in 
all  countries,  is  punished  alike— by 
death — and  such  was  his  sentence  That 
he  did  not  die  by  the  hands  of  the  eie- 
cutioner,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  law. 
He  had  procured  some  strong  poison, 
which  he  look  the  rooming  previous  to 
his  intended  death  on  a  scaffold,  and 
left  in  disgrace  a  world  wherein,  by  his 
talents,  he  might  have  shone  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments. 

A  short  time  previous  to  his  death, 
he  confef»ed  the  crime,  and  how  it  had 
uken  place.  He  had  been  for  some 
long  time  striving  to  amass  a  suiBcient 
sum  of  money  to  meet  the  views  of 
Emile's  friends ;  he  had  got  together 
more  than  half  the  requisite  amount, 
when  he  thought  he  might  by  one  coup 
obtain  the  whole ;  in  an  evil  hour,  he 
tried  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the 
gaming-table,  and  found  himself  in  a 
few  minutes,  a  beggar,  and  the  hopes 
of  possessing  Emile  farther  than  ever 
removed  from  him*  Returning  home, 
he  chanced  to  pass  by  Madame  Au- 
dranVi,  and  the  force  of  liabit  led  him  to 
enquire  after  his  patient's  health.  He 
sat  down  in  her  room,  musing  on  the 
waywardness  of  his  fate  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  on  rising  to  go,  perceived 
that  Madame  Audran  had  fallen  into  a 
slumber ;  his  eye  aft  that  moment  fell 
upon  her  chest  of  valuables,  and  the 
devil  instigated  him  to  that  murder  as 
the  fulfilment  of  all  his  hopes,  which  a 
few  moments  consideration  would  have 
shown  the  fallacy  of. 

With  all  the  pains  which  were  taken 
the  troth  could  not  be  concealed  from 
Emile,  it  cast  a  fixed  gloom  upon  her 
mind  that  could  not  be  removed,  she  sick- 
ened at  the  sight,  and  thought  of  all  her 
former  pleasures  and  pur8uits,and  lived 
in  the  world  as  one  who  bore  no  part 
in  the  events  of  life— a  stranger  to  all 
around.  It  was  not  of  long  duration, 
for  a  few  months  saw  her  a  prey  to 
those  morbid  feelings  of  the  mind  w  hich 
nought  on  earth  could  allay. — J.  M.  B. 

WAR   80N0. 

FOR  TMS  AEMT  TO  BB  «MT  AOAlHtT  TBS 

■■psaoa  OP  CHINA. 

CoHB*  tie  oo  your  boooet,  yo«r  shmwl,  and 
joor  boa  I  .     ..w 

Baeb  proad  vlrgtn   imasoB,   OBward  wiin 
nel 


Co«e.  rooM  tor  the  fight.  aH   ye  maldt,  mho 
The  Brvo«  of  Twaakay,  Soaehoaf.  or  Bo- 
hea! 
Come,  clatter  the  tea-copa,  aod  braadlth  each 

Beat  KV  the  tea-tray,  the  kettle,  a.d 
urn  * 
No  more  for  the  laver  or  tweet  »»©««y-'»«J'- 
Bat  forTwankay  aad  war,  let  joar  eoft  bo- 
som* born  I 
Shall  a  pet  Icoat  Mvajre-the  horrible  bore! 

fnfrinee  on  oar  rl|cht..  an.l  denjf  at  o-rtea  ? 
No.  no  1  by  the  gown  which  my  grandmother 

WeMI  smother  the  wretch  la  a  cheat  of  Bo- 

hea! 
Come,  launch,  my  brate  maldene.  each  tea- 

chett  canoe. 
And  spread  oat  year  large  Caatoa  erapea  to 

The  kettle  tinga  matter -call— hark!  the  eafa 

•  Yonnr*Hv««"*  *■  the  word,  •  «he  delight  of 
the  fair** 
Great  Twining  a  tea-wreath  thall  twine  for  aa 

The  fafrett  of  femalet  lookt  far  more  dUlao 

at  tea;  .r_^ 

If  we  eoaqaer,  we'll  driak  twenty  capt-lf  wo 

Why—*  nee  poanftm  vivere  eum  U,  nee  Hme 

Twenty  cnpt  I  thiak  of  Johnton,  when  kind 
Mrs  Thrale  ,  ^       ...  ^,_ 

Filled  him  fifty  tt  least,  and  he  wltlieo  tfcey 
were  bo  wit; 

With  ardour  like  hit.  which  among  ye  can 

Come,  Doctor,  and  kindle  your  thirtt  la  oar 


Then  onward,  brave  maldeat.  path  off  from 
the  coast,  .  _ 

For  taeh  brogaeleia  tyranU  we  care  not  n 
pin; 
But  do  not  forget,  my  fair  tea-drinkiag  ho«t. 
A  ttout  Wltaey  blanket,  to  tost  the  wretch 
in! 
Oh!  the  olonder  of  Pekin!  what   tllkt  and 
whatthawit—  .    , 

The  Chinese,  in  tplte  of  themtelvea   thai! 

For  woMI  bombard  the  city  with  hot  force- 
meat balls. 
And  blow  np  their  warrioft  wUh  gnapowSer 
lea! 

Thea  lie  on  yonr  bonnet,  yoar  thawl,  and 

And  wfth"  ar-cry  of  •  Hyton-dutt !'  onward 
with  me ;  . 

Come,  brand ith  yonr  teatpoont,  ye  maldt, 
who  adore  .  _ 

The  Savour  of  Twaakay,  gonchoa^.  or  Bo. 
h«nl  ^•^  *^- 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  **  FRESHMAN." 

Sbb  a  stripling  alighting  from  the 
Cambridge  *  Fly"  at  Crisford's  Hotel, 
Trumpington-street.  It  is  a  day  or  two 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Octo- 

•  We  are  awaie  that  tbit  rhyme  it  rtther 
uonraal, ;  but  we  may  pared?  the  ««*»•« 

pen,  he  matt  be  n  brute  that  would  tad  fault 
with  the  rhyme.* 
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her  term,  and  a  amall  cluster  of  gowns- 
men are  gathered  round  to  make  their 
several  recognitions  of  retaming 
friends,  in  spite  of  shawls,  cloaks, 
petershiams,  patent  gambroons,  and 
wrap- rascals,  in  which  they  are  enve- 
loped ;  while  oar  fresh-comer^s  atten- 
tion is  divided  between  their  sable 
**  curtains'*  and  solicitude  for  his  bags 
and  portmanteau.  If  his  pale  cheek 
and  lack-lustre  eye  could  speak  but  for 
a  iDoment,  like  Balaam's  ass,  what 
painful  truths  would  they  describe! 
what  weary  watchings  over  the  mid- 
night taper  would  they  describe!  If 
those  fingers  which  are  now  as  white  as 
Windsor-soap  can  make  them,  could 
complain  of  their  wrongs,  what  conta- 
minations with  dusty  Ainsworths  and 
Scapulas  would  they  enumerate  !  If  his 
brain  were  to  reveal  its  labours,  what 
labyrinths  of  prose  and  verse,  in  which 
it  has  been  bewildered  when  it  had  no 
doe  of  a  friendly  translation,  or  Cla- 
▼is,  to  conduct  it  through  the  wander- 
ings, would  it  disclose!  what  pera.u- 
taCions  and  combinations  of  commas, 
what  elisions  and  additions  of  letters, 
what  copious  annotations  on  a  word,  an 
accent,  or  a  stop,  parallelizing  a  pas- 
sage of  Plato  with  one  of  Anacreon,  one 
of  Xenophon  with  one  of  Lycophron, 
or  referring  the  juvenile  reader  to  a 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican, — what  in- 
explicable explanations  would  it  ana- 
thematize ! 

The  youth  calls  on  a  friend,  and  if 
'*  gay"  is  inveigled  into  a  **  wet  night" 
and  rolls  back  to  the  hotel  at  two  in 
the  morning  Bacehi  ftlenus,  whereas 
the  ''steady  man"  regales  himself  with 
sober  Bohea,  talks  of  Newton  and 
Simeon,  resolves  to  read  mathematics 
with  Burkitt,  go*  to  chapel  fourteen 
times  a  week,  and  never  miss  Trinity 
Church  on  Thursday  evenings.  The 
next  day  he  asks  the  porter  of  his  col- 
lege where  the  tutor  lives ;  the  key- 
bearing  Peter  laughs  in  his  face,  and 
tells  him  where  he  keeps ;  he  reaches 
the  tutsr's  rooms,  finds  the  door  sported, 
and  knocks  till  his  knuckles  bleed. 
He  talks  of  Newton*  to  his  tutor,  and 
his  tutor  thinks  him  a  fool.  He  sal- 
lies forth  from  Law's  (the  tailor's)  for 
the  first  time  in  tlie  academical  toga  and 
trencher,  marches  roost  majestically 
across  the  grass-plat  in  the  quadrangle 
of  his  college,  is  summoned  before  the 
Master,  who  had  caught  sight  of  him 
from  the  lodge-windows,  and  repri- 
manded.  His  gown  is  a  spick-and-sp^n 
new  one,  of  orthodox  length,  and  with- 
out a  single  rent ;  he  caps  every  Master 


of  Arts  he  meets;  besides  a  few  Bache- 
lors, and  gets  into  the  gutter  to  give 
them  the  wall.  He  comes  into  chapel 
in  his  surplice,  and  sees  it  is  not  sur- 
plice-morning, runs  back  to  his  rooms 
tor  his  gown,  and  on  his  return  finds 
the  second  lesson  over.  He  has  a  tre- 
mendous 'larum  at  his  bed's-head,  and 
turns  out  every  day  at  five  o'clock  in 
imitation  of  Paley.  He  is  in  the  lec- 
ture-room the  very  moment  the  clock 
has  struck  eight,  and  takes  down  every 
word  the  tutor  says.  He  buys  '^  Hints 
to  Freshmen,"  reads  it  right  through, 
and  resolves  to  eject  his  sofa  from  bis 
rooms.  He  talks  of  the  roof  of  King's 
chapel,  walks- through  the  market-place 
to  look  at  Hobson's  conduit,  and  quotes 
Milton's  sonnet  on  that  famous  carrier. 
He  proceeds  to  Peter  House  to  see 
Cray's  fire-escape,  and  to  Christ's  to 
steal  a  bit  of  Milton's  Mulberry-tree. 
He  borrows  all  the  Mathematical  MSS. 
he  can  procure,  and  stocks  himself 
with  scribbling  paper  enough  for  the 
whole  college.  He  goes  to  a  wine* 
fMirty,  toasts  the  university  officers, 
sings  sentiments,  asks  for  tongs  to  sugar 
his  coffee,  finds  his  cap  and  gown  stolen 
and  old  ones  left  in  their  place.  He 
never  misses  St.  Mary's  (the  University 
Church)  on  Sundays,  is  on  his  legs 
directly  the  psalmody  begins,  and  is 
laughed  at  by  the  other  gownsmen.  He 
reads  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  arday, 
and  talks  of  being  a  wrangler.  He  is 
never  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  gates 
after  ten,  and  his  buttery  bills  are  not 
wound  up  with  a  single  penny  of  fines. 
He  leaves  the  rooms  of  a  friend  in  col- 
lege rather  late  perhaps,  and  aftec 
ascending  an  Atlas-height  of  stairs, 
and  hugging  himself  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  crawling  instanter  luxuriously 
to  bed,  finds  his  door  broken  down,  his 
books  in  tlie  coal-scuttle  and  grate,  his 
papers  covered  with  more  curves  than 
Newton  or  Descartes  could  determine, 
his  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
his  surplice,  on  whose  original  purity 
he  had  so  prided  himseU',  drenched 
with  ink.  if  he  is  matriculated  he 
he  laughs  at  the  be€uts  (those  who  are 
not  matriculated),  and  mangles  slang : 
wrangler*,  fopsy  and  medalist t  become 
quite  **  household  words"  to  him.  He 
wallis  to  Trumpington  every  day  before 
kail  to  get  an  (appetite  for  dinner,  und 
never  misses  grace.  He  speaks  rever- 
ently of  masters  and  tutors,  and  does 
not  curse  even  the  proctors ;  he  is  mer- 
ciful to  his  wine-bin,  which  is  chiefly 
saw-dust,  pays  his  bills,  and  owes  no- 
body a  guinea — he  is  a  Freshman  ! 
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SOLITUDE. 
For  tke  OUo, 

**  The  love  of  lolltod*,  wbev  cultlf  «ted  la  the 
morn  of  life. 
Will  elcvftte  the  mlad  to  Indent 


-  wMmlAeHmt  areft 
Willi  ivy  ilPd • 

Let  118  from  the  church—  passing  the— • 
He  treads  the  sunny  fleldii^-^the  sheep 
are  grazing.  He  thinks  of  Ajai,  Tele* 
mon,  when  maddened  at  the  unjust 
dtecussion  of  the  arms  of  Achilles,  he 
bared  his  angry  blade,  and  having 
slaughtered  the  harmless  flock,  devoted 
his  own  body  to  its  point.  He  thinks 
of  the  valiant  Quixote,  surrounded  hy 
the  hostile  foreet  of  the  Emperor  Ali- 
faniaron  and  King  Pentapolln— and  of 
Jason  and  the  golden  fleece.  The 
shepherd  tunes  his  rustic  pipe.  He 
beholds  Melibceus  and  Tityrns  reposing 
beneath  a  spreading  beech  tree,  he 
hears  Menalaus  and  Dametus  contend- 
ing before  Palaemon  for  the  heifer  and 
"  beachen  cupa." 

*•  The  UboorM  woik  of  rMB*d  Alclniedoa,'* 

Mopsus,  Corydon,  Meliboeus  and  Tb  vr- 
sis  are  before  you,  with  other  piping 
keepers  of  the  ''  fleecy  sheep,'*  and 
^  weanling  kids,"  equally  deserving  of 
their  place  in  VirgiVs  pastoral  verse. 
He  ascends  the  throne,  with  the  shep- 
herd Maximinus,  extends  his  hand  to 


**  Look  kero,  opoa  tkli  olctnre,  and  on  ihl*.** 
HamUt,  Act  S,  Senu  «. 

In  no  case  does  the  cultivated  mind, 
— the  tree  that  bears  good  fruit,  show 
so  vast  a  superiority  over  the  ongrafted 
stem,  as  in  the  hour  of  solitude. 

Let  us  follow  the  superior  mind  in 
his  solitary  ramble.  We  find  him  in 
the  church,  when  service  is  completed, 
employing  that  opportunity  for  inspec- 
tion. Alone,  ana  leaning  against  one 
of  the  many  clustered  columns,  his  eye 
surveys  the  sacred  fane  with  awe-struck 
admiration,  with  that  pleasing  and  re- 
fined feeling  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
cultivated  mind — a  feeling  which  is  at- 
terly  denied  to  the  uncultivated. 

Among  the  numerous  monuments  is 
one — the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  knight, 
the  servant  of  the  Holy  Temple,  a  cru- 
sader.   His  active  mind  presents  to  his 

imagination,  the  enthusiastic  multitude,    „   ,     .  .  „         , 

who,  governed  by  a  pious,  yet  mistaken  -  Endymion  wid  Faustulus.  nor  does  be 
ceal,  devoted  their  Yortunes  and  their    ^^t  the  shepherd  prince,  the  beaute- 
Hves  to  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  city    <>«•  w>y>  ^"^  »y>ng 
from  the  hands  of  the  Paynim.    From  "  Soft  Saoo«*s  chormt** 

the  venerable  he^ni^  and  Walter,  the    jeprfved  the  royal  Spartan  of  a  wif^ 

and  devoted  his  country  and  hu  family 


moneyless,  he  passes  in  succession  to 
the  Counts  Fermandois,  Toulouse  and 
Blois,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  reminding 
him  of  Tbaso^s  immortal  song,  is  before 
him,  with  the  careless  and  gallant 
Robert  of  Normandy— he  beholds  the 
sieges  of  Nice  and  Jerusalem,  he  sees 
the  re-capture  and  retaking  of  that  last 
city.  He  runs  through  the  crusade  of 
the  Emperor  Conrade  and  Lewis  VI f. 
He  shudders  at  the  assassination  of  the 
brave  Marquis  of  Montserrat.  He  de- 
spises the  weak  Austria  and  the  envious 
Philip,  whilst  his  heart  swells  at  the 
noble  daring  and  great  exploits  of  Cceor 
de  Lion  and  of  the  Soldan,  Salidan. 

That  kneeling  figure,  representing 
the  soldier  and  the  saint^  whose  blood 
has  purpled  the  dark  field  of  Marston, 
brings  before  him  all  the  horrors  of  that 
unhappy  war,  which  terminated  so  fa- 
tally to  Charles.  He  fights  over  the 
battles  of  Edgehill,  Stratton,  Lansdown 
and  Roundway  Down^-^he  drops  a  tear 
for  the  patriot  Hampden.  He  besieges 
Bristol  and  Gloucester^— laments  the 
undecided  field  of  Newbury,  fetal  to  the 
virtuous  Falkland,  and  finally  beholds 
hU  hero  fall  by  the  side  of  Cromwell, 
at  Long  Marston  Moor. 


to  destruction. 

The  milk-maid  crosses  his  path— 
what  a  train  for  meditation  does  this 
carry  with  it — "  The  fair  and  happie 
milk  maide^'  of  the  unfortunate  Over- 
bury,  and  the  milk-maid  in  Walton^ 
Angler,  occurs  immediately  to  his  re^ 
collection.  The  murderers  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas, the  infamous  "  Carr,  and  his  pro- 
fligate Countess,  present'  themselves, 
the  amiable  piscator,  Kit  Marlowe,  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.* 

The  proud  and  extensive  wood, 
boi||ding  the  high  road,  reminds  him 
of  the  satyrs  and  fauns — the  sylvan 
deity,  on  the  wings  of  speed  and  /or^ 
hard  pressing  the  hapless  Syrinx  of 
Apollo  flaying  the  conceited  Phrygian 
— ^Marsyas — of  Feronia  and  iheDryads, 
who  he  finds  are  only  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  bis  mistress — "  The  empress 
of  his  heart" — if  such  he  has.  And 
now,  having  reached  this  point,  let  us 
away— his  thoughts  are  no  longer  ours. 

How  different  has  been  the  tedious 


•  Marlowe  wrote  tlie  Mllk-maid^t  »oof  l»- 
•erted  In  Walton'i  *  Aai^ler.'— Sir  W.  E»- 
Iclfh  the  answer. 
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journey  of  the  opporth  of  oar  laCe  coni- 
panion.  For  him  the  church  has  no 
beaaties — he  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  Gotliic  and  a  Corinthian  column.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  history  of  his 
country.  The  sheep  are  frightened  at 
his  shouting — the  shepherds  expostu- 
late with  him.  The  milk-maid  only, 
pleases  his  eye—be  is  hardly  conscious 
of  the  neighbouring  wood.  Wliistling 
and  walking  at  an.  uneven  pace,  he  re- 
fers frequently  to  his  watch.  He  harls 
his  stick  into  the  air,  and  with  some 
little  dexterity  regains  possession  of  it 
before  falling- and  he  has  always  a 
stone  for  the  unlucky  sparrow. 

**  H  !•  not  tb'it  my  lot  It  low 
Tbat  Udt  the  *Uemt  tmr  to  flow; 
Icis  Boc  grief  chat  bid*  me  moarm  s 
It  It  tkmi  ImmmU  aUme.** 

So  sings  the  melancholy  dreaming 
White,— 

**  The  ■ahtppv  joutb  who  peritbed  la  bit 
prIdeX 

—at  a  time,  too^  when  the  vulture  of 
consumption  was  burying  its  talons  in 
his  youthful  form,  and  feasting  on  his 
vitals,  with  all  the  greediness  of  that 
bird  which  gorges  eternally  at  the 
liver  of  the  undying  Prometheus.  This 
may  be  considered  a  solitary  instance 
of  a  poet  (for  we  scarcely  know  Dr. 
Johnson  as  such)  who  could  find  no 
beauties  in  solitude. 

Zin>mermann,  'all  haiP  with  thee; 
I  wander  from  Dan  to  Bethsheba — with 
thee  1  seek  the  unfurrowed  fields— the 
woods  and  shady  groves.  Well  is  it 
with  that  man,  who  can  exclaim  with 
the  Roman  —  ntmquam  mHtug  soiug» 

Sam  €um  solus.    To  him  we  say,  'all 
ir— to  the  indulgent,  Vai€, 

G.S.S. 


for  the  purpose  of  fumisbing  country- 
gentlemen  in  their  country  houses  with 
company  and  guests  on  the  most  mode- 
rate terms.    An  annual  subscriber  of 
thirty  guineas  will  be  entided  to  receive 
four  guests,  changeable  weekly,  at  the 
will  of  the  country  gentleman.    An  an- 
nual subscriber  of  fifteen  guineas  will 
be    entiUed   to   receive    two   guests, 
changeable  once  a  fortnigbu    It  wiU 
appear  from  the  catalogue  that  Mr.  J. 
has  a  choice  and  elegant  assortment  of 
six   hundred    and   seventeen    guests, 
ready  to  set  off  at  a  monient*s  warning 
toany  country  gentleman  at  any  country 
house;  among  whom  will  be  found, 
three  Scotch  peers,  several  ditto  Irish, 
fifteen  deaued  baronets,  eight  yellow 
admirals,   forty -seven   major-generals 
on  half-pay    (who  narrate  the  whole 
of  the  peninsular  war)   twenty-seven 
dowagers,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  okl  maids  on  small  annuities, 
and  several  unbeneficed  clergymen,  who 
play  a  little  on  the  fiddle.    Deaf  and 
dumb  people,  sportsmen,  and  gentle- 
men who  describe  tours  to  I^is  and 
FonthUl,  at  half  price.    All  the  above 
play  at  cards,  and  usually  with  success 
if  partners;  no  objection  to  cards  on 
Sunday  evenings  or  rainy  mornings. 
The  country  gentleman  to  allow  the 
guests  four  feeds  a  day,  as  in  the  case 
of  jobs,  and  to  produce  claret  if  a  Scotch 
or  Irish  peer  be  present. 

Should  any  guest  be  disapproved  of 
the  country  gentleman  is  desired   to 
write  the  word  •*  Bore  "  against  his 
name  in  the  catalogue,  or  chalk  it  on 
his  back  as  he   leaves  the    country- 
house,  and  his  place  shall  be  imme- 
diately filled  up,  by  the  return  of  the    ' 
stage-coach, 
docictjf  qffieet  Soring  Garden, 
October  S6,  189S. 


ADVERTISEMENT  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. 

BT  JOSEPH  JBETLUt 

Mr.  J.  having  frequently  witnessed 
with  regret  country  gentlemen,  in  their 
country  houses,  reduced  to  the  dnlness 
of  a  domestic  circle,  and  thereby  led  to 
attempt  suicide,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, or,  what  is  more  melancholy, 
to  invite  the  ancient  and  neighbouring 
fiunilies,  of  the  Tags,  the  Rags,  and 
the  Bobtails — baring  also  observed  the 
facility  with  which  job-horses,  and  the 
books  of  a  circulating  library,  are  sup- 
plied from  London  to  any  distance- 
lias  opened  an  office  in  Spring  Gardens 

*  Keeptake. 


DiSCOTBRIBS  AND  EXPERIMBNTS  OP 

Palisst  to  Enamel   China. ^This 

branch  of  the  potter's  art  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  extraordinary  persever- 
ance of  a  singular  man,  Bernard  de  Pa- 
lissy,  a  native  of  France,  who  was  born 
in  Agen  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. His  parents  occupying  a  humble 
station  in  life,  he  was  entirely  indebted 
to  his  own  unquenchable  energy  and 
perseverance  for  the  success  which 
crowned  his  industry. 

The  original  occupation  of  Palissy 
was  that  of  a  draughtsman,  to  whicd 
pursuit  he  added  land  surveying. — Ac- 
cident having  thrown  into  bis  hands 
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an  enamelled  cap,  he  w«t  immediately 
•eixed  with  the  desire  of  improving 
the  art,  and  thenceforward  relinqnistn 
ing  all  other  occapation«,  gave  op  his 
whole  time,  mind,  and  substance,  dur- 
ing several  years,  Co  the  prosecution 
of  eiperiments  on  the  composition  of 
enameL  He  has  himself  given  m  nar- 
rative of  his  labours,  sacrifices,  and 
sufferings,  during  the  progress  of  his 
pursuit,  which  is  intensely  interesting. 
In  this  account,  Paliss?  represents 
hioiself  as  alternately  planning  and 
building,  demolishing  and  rebuilding 
his  furnace,  at  every  step  buoyed  up  by 
hope,  and  as  often  met,  but  not  sub- 
dued, by  disappointment ;  the  object  of 
remonstrance  and  derision  to  his  asso- 
ciates, subject  to  the  expostubtions  of 
his  wife,  and  witness  to  (he  silent  but 
more  eloquent  reproaches  of  his  chil- 
dren. In  other  respects  Palissy  proved 
himself  an  amiable  as  well  as  a  highly 
gifted  man;  for,  notwithstanding  that 
his  efforts  were  ultimately  crowned  by 
success, —  that  standard  whereby  the 
judgment  of  mankind  is  most  easily 
and  therefore  most  usually  formed — one 
might  hesitate  to  applaud  a  degree  of 
perseverance  which,  fOr  so  long  a 
time,  materially  interfered  with  the 
welfare  of  his  family.  Amidst  all  this 
•oene  of  deprivation  and  disappoint- 
ment, Palissy  bore  outwardly  a  cheer- 
ful countenance,  and,  througliout  the 
lengthened  trial,  confined  within  the 
dungeon  of  his  own  breast,  those  feel- 
ings of  bitterness  which  he  has  so  for- 
cibly described  as  being  his  portiox. 

Tbe  extremities  to  which  he  was  at 
one  time  reduced  were  such,  that  to 
provide  fuel  for  feeding  the  furnace, 
bis  furniture  and  afterwards  even  some 
of  the  woodwork  of  his  dwelling  were 
destroyed ;  and  in  order  to  silence  the 
clamour  of  his  assistant  workman  for 
the  payment  of  wages,  he  stripped  him- 
self of  a  portion  of  his  apparel.  At 
length,  however,  these  efforts  were  re- 
warded with  complete  success;  and 
fame,  honours  and  independence  were 
thenceforward  his  attendanU  through  a 
long  career  of  useful  occupation. 

Palissy 's  after  pursuits  were  of  a 
more  general  character,  embracing  the 
sciences  of  agriculture,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history,  upon  which  subjects  he 
wrote  and  lectured  with  ability  and 
success. 

Nor  did  the  firmness  of  his  character 
forsake  him  for  a  moment  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  Being  a  protestont,  and  having 
ventured,  in  some  of  his  lectures,  to 
promulgate  fticls  which  made  against 


the  dogmas  of  the  priests,  be  was,  when 
in  his  ninetieth  year,  dragged  by  the 
infuriate  seal  of  these  fanatics  to  the 
Bastile,  and  died,  with  consistent  firm- 
ness, within  its  walls.  His  heroic  re- 
f>ly,  while  thus  imprisoned,  to  Henry 
II.  is  above  all  praise.  <  My  good 
man,  said  the  king,  *  if  you  cannot  con- 
form yourself  on  the  matter  of  religion, 
I  shaU  be  compelled  to  leave  you  in  the 
hands  of  my  enemies.*^*  Sire,'  replied 
the  intrepid  old  man,  M  was  already 
willing  to  surrender  my  life,  and  oould 
any  regret  have  accompanied  the  action, 
it  must  assuredly  have  vanished  upon 
hearing  the  great  kii^  of  France  say  *  I 
am  compelled.'  This,  sire,  is  a  con- 
dition to  which  those  who  force  you  to 
act  contrary  to  your  own  good  dispo- 
sition can  never  reduce  me ;  because  I 
am  prepared  for  death,  and  because 
your  whole  people  have  not  the  power 
to  compel  a  simple  potter  to  bend  his 
knee  before  images  which  he  has  made.* 

fioiitti  of  ^elD  %Qa%M. 

Gradaiions  im  Reading  and  Spetting^ 
upon  an  entireljf  new  and  original 
plan,  by  which  Distyliabies  are  ren* 
deredaeeasy  a$  Monoeytiablet.  By 
Henry  Butler. 

The  mymoloqical  Spelling  Booh  and 
JSxporitor ;  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Spellingf  Hronunciationy  and 
Derivation  of  the  BngHeh  Lan- 
guage; containingy  besidee  eeveral 
other  important improvemente^aifove 
8500  fVords,  deduced  from  their 
Greeh  andLatin  Hoots.  By  thes 


Butler's  "  Gradations  '*  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  *<  delightful  task  "  of  teaching 
voung  children.  The  book,  it  is  true, 
like  others  of  its  kind,  consists  of 
words;  but  the  author  has <»ntrived to 
arrange  them  so  that  children  can  hard- 
ly fail  of  quickly  learning  to  read  with 
pleasure  to  themselves  and  to  their 
teachers.  The  author's  industry  and 
good  taste  are  equally  conspicuous. 

In  the  larger  work,  the  Etymological 
Spelling  Book  and  Expositor,  Mr.  But- 
ler has  introduced  an  abundance  of  use- 
ful novelty.  He  intends  it  not  only  for 
the  use  of  schools,  but  also  of  adults  and 
foreigners;  and  sure  we  are  that  very 
many  fadults,  particularly  those  who 
have  not  had  a  cUssiod  education, 
would  derive  benefit  from  carefully 
studying  his  work. 

Of  the  three  parts  into  which  the 
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book  it  divided)  theJIrH  part  is  devoted 
to  plain  spelling ;  the  netmdy  to  irords 
with  meanings  ;  classified  in  sncli  a 
manner  as  to  promote  correct  pronan- 
dation ;  and  tlie  third  to  the  Greek  and 
liitin  derivatives,  which  are  now  so 
common  in  oar  langoage. 

One  scientific  terms  likewise  are  al- 
most exclosively  of  Greek  and  Latin 
estraction.  The  study  of  etymology,  or 
the  derivation  of  words,  is  too  much 
neglected  ;  and  this  neglect  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  misunderstimding,  and  of 
lengthened  controversy  ;  and  likewise 


ing  diversity  of  colour  among  innumer- 
able others  which  have  struck  me.  The 
common  geometric  spider  of  our  gar- 
dens is  so  varied  that  scarcely  two  in- 
dividuals, even  of  the  same  brood,  are 
found  alike,  varying  in  shade  from  sil- 
ver-grey to  deep  chocolate-brown,  and 
from  pale-yellow  to  brick-red.  Again, 
the  eggs  of  the  sparrow  vary  so  much 
that  the  boys  in  Kent  imagine  them  to 
be  of  different  species  according  as  they 
find  their  nests  in  trees,  in  ivy,  or  under 
tlie  tiles  of  a  house.  Sometimes  these 
eggs  are  nearly  uniform  in  colour,  with 


hss  a  tendency  to  retard  tlie  progress  of   no  markings.    While  at  other  times 


accorate  knowledge.  Butter's  Spelling 
Book,  containing  numerous  lists  of 
words  placed  under  the  roots  from 
which  they  are  respectively  derived, 
will  t>e  found  an  efficient  auxiliary  in 
the  cause  of  literature  and  science. 

TUMl't  T€Useop€,./or  1882,  op.  S88. 
London,  Sherwood  and  Co. 
We  alwavs  hail  with  pleasure  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  favourite  ^nnMcu^ 
and  so  vastly  improved  as  it  comes  be- 
fore us  this  year,  both  in  matter  and 
embellishments,  it  is  doubly  welcqme. 
The  contents  are  if  possible  more  va- 
ried, instructive,  and  interesting,  than 
heretofore ;  and  when  we  mention  the 
portion  of  the  volume  which  embraces 
the  AtiromomietU   Occurrences,    and 


they  are  thickly  or  sparely  streaked, 
and  spotted  with  greyish  black  on  a 
greenish  or  blueish  white  ground.  It 
has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Young,  that 
a  blackbird,  and  also  a  linnet,  have 
been  observed  to  become  white  in  con- 
sequence of  fright,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  human  hair  has  been  known  to  be- 
come grey  in  a  single  night  through 
grief.  That  food,  however,  will  some- 
times produce  striking  changes  of  co- 
lour, appears  from  the  fact  of  madder 
tinging  the  bones  of  animals  fed  upon 
it  of  a  red  colour,  and  by  alternating 
this  with  other  food, from  week  to  week, 
the  ttones  will  exhibit  concentric  cir- 
cles of  white  and  red. 

T<me*«7U./0r18S9. 

Prbsbrvation  of  Trbbs   in  WfN- 


^o/aro/HwIonf,  are  from  the  pens  of   „ii.-In  iron  founderies,  such  as  the 


those  able  and  distinguished  labourers 
in  the  field  of  science,  Mr.  1.  T.  Barker, 
and  professor  Rennie,  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  for  us  to  say  another  word  in 
praise  of  *'TimeU  Telescope.*^ 

The  illustrations  are  very  numerous 
and  appropriate,  and  of  a  far  higher 


foundry  for  cannon  at  Munich,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  stir  the  melted  'metal  with  a 
branch  of  green  oak,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  heat  of  the  metal,  the  green 
wood  is  not  affected  deeper  thui  about 
the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch.  This 
striking  foct  is  explained  from  the  non- 


character  than  migh  be  expected  in  a    conducing  power  of  the  sap,  and  upon 
volume  pubhshed  at  a  price  so  exceed-    ^j,^  ^^^  principle  it  is  that  the  bodies 


ingly  moderate. 


C^f  fUlXnttLXiit 

Variety  of  Coloors  in  Domestic 
Animals. — It  is  a  mistaken  opinion 
that  the  colours  of  wild  animals  are 
uniform,  while  those  of  domesticated 
animals  are  diversified,  though  in  a 
wild  state,  the  diversity  is  less  striking. 
Much  of  this  depends  on  the  attention 
paid  to  the  propagation  of  peculiar  do- 
mestic breeds  when  any  remarkable 
coloured  varietv  has  been  accidentally 
fMXNluced.  It  IS  thus  that  the  breed  of 
white  mice  and  flaj;>-eared  rabbits  is 
continued,  whereas  in  a  wild  state  these 
peculiarities  would  probably  soon  be 
lost.    I  may  mention  two  facts  regard- 


and  branches  of  trees,  not  having  the 
covering  of  snow  which  the  roots  have, 
are  proteeied  from  the  operation  of  cold, 
by  their  sap  increasing  in  spissitude, 
and  of  course  in  non-conducting  capa- 
city, as  the-  winter  approaches.  On  si- 
milar principles,  we  may  account  for 
the  preservation  of  various  kinds  of 
fruit. 


Ctf  ^tf  Boot. 

I  will  BBftke  a  prief  of  It  In  in>  Note-pook. 

MSRAY  WiVBS  or  WlMDIOE. 

Free  and  East  Monarchs.— The 
French,  a  short  time  ago,  were  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  their  King  because  he 
used  to  walk  about  Paris  with  an  um- 
brella under  his  arm ;  this  same  king 
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is  now  said  to  be  barricadiiig  the  very 
Taileries.  It  happens,  however,  that 
the  most  despotic  monarchs  are  often 
most  at  ease  among  their  subjects,  and 
oftenest  assume  the  manners  of  equa- 
lity. Most  certainly  if  William  IV. 
were  to  attempt  walking  up  and  down 
Regent-street,  he  would  be  mobbed. — 
Yet  the  late  King  of  Bavaria  used  to 
promenade  a]k>ne  every  evening,  in 
every  quarter  of  Munich;  he  would, 
moreover,  enter  into  conversation  with 
strangers,  and  it  made  little  difference 
whether  he  was  known  or  not.  He  was 
a  sort  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  except 
that  be  only  learned  by  aid  of  his  in- 
cognito lo  reward,  and  not  to  punish. 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  .walks  about  his 
capital,  and  lives  in  perfect  security, 
while  we  imagine  him  a  prey  to  super- 
stition and  alraid  of  every  wind  that 
blows.  A  late  traveller  compares  him 
to  liiston  in  the  street  Don  Pedro, 
the  late  Emperor  of  the  Brazils,  was 
still  more  open  in  his  habits— he  used 
to  bathe  in  public  Another  traveller 
describes  him  as  he  saw  him  buffetting 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  Denmark,  it 
seems,  is  happy  in  a  monarch  of  popu- 
lar habits — 

^*  The  present  King  of  Denmark,  by 
letters  lately  received  from  Copenha- 
gen, has  such  perfect  confidence  in  the 
love  of  hii"  suDJects,  that  he  is  never 
attended  by  a  guard,  and  even  sleeps 
with  his  chamber-door  unftwtened.  A 
short  time  ago,  his  Majesty  was  sud- 
denly roused,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  by  a  youth  employed  in  the 
gardens,  who,  having  got  by  stealth 
into  tlie  palace,  entered  the  King's 
room,  and  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 

{^resented  a  petition,  saying,  in  the  most 
iinniliar  terms,  ^  Father,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  find  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  you  in  private,  and  therefore 
chose  this  time  to  ask  yon  a  favour.'* 
The  King,  though  thus  taken  by  sur^ 
prise,  was  neitlier  alarmed  nor  angry, 
but,  with  his  usual  good-nature,  recom- 
mended the  lad  to  have  patience,  and  he 
would  do  all  in  his  pKDwer  to  comply 
with  his  reouest,  at  the  same  time 
begged,  that  when  he  again  wished  to 
speak  to  him,  he  would  choose  a  more 
seasonable  hour.  His  Majesty  was 
much  amused  by  this  nocturnal  adven- 
ture." 

British  and  American  Newspa- 
pers.— In  America,  where  newspapers 
are  not  taxed,  555,416  advertisements 
are  inserted  in  eight  newspapers  in 
New  York,, while  400  English  and  Irish 
papers  contained,  in  the  same  space  of 


time,  only  1,105^000.  The  twelve  New 
York  daily  papers  contain  more  adver- 
tisements than  all  the  newspapers  of 
England  and  Ireland ;  and  the  number 
issued  annually  in  America  islO,000,000, 
while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  that  number.  Advertise- 
ments which  in  England  cost  seventeen 
dollars,  are  inserted  in  America  for 
about  a  dollar  (fifty  cents);  and  an  ar- 
ticle which  costs  annuaUy  for  adver- 
tising in  the  United  States  twenty-eigbt 
dollars,  is  liable  in  England  to  a  charge 
of  900  dollars. 

Wonderful  Trbb.— A  curious  pro- 
duction of  the  ocean  was  washed  up  by 
the  tide  above  low- water-mark,  on  the 
sea-beach,  at  Crosbie,  Liverpool,  on 
November  the  4th.  It  consists  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  39  feet  in  length,  from 
which  are  appended  millions  of  a  sin- 
gularly-strange shell- fish,  sufficient  to 
fill  the  bodies  of  fwo  or  three  carts. 
The  upper  part  sticks  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  leech  to  the  wood,  and  is  a  sort  of 
a  wormy  substance,  many  of  them  being 
at  least  three  feet  in  length,  as  thick  as 
a  piece  of  rope,  terminating  with  a 
shell  of  a  half-conical  form,  o?  a  deli- 
cate light-blueish  hue.  which  contains  a 
black  fish,  having  a  slit  or  orifice  edged 
with  a  bright  yellow  colour  on  the  up-  . 
per  side,  which  the  animal  opens  and 
shuts  at  pleasure,  and  by  which  it  ob- 
tains its  nutriment,  lliey  are  all  dis- 
tinct in  their  formation,  all  alive,  and 
as  thick  upon  the  wood  as  the  leaves 
upon  a  tree,  or  clusters  of  grapes ;  in- 
deed the  point  of  a  pin  cannot  be  in- 
serted between  them,  and  from  a  small 
bit  cut  from  the  end  of  the  wood,  of  only 
half  an  inch  sauare,  there  hung  no  less 
than  thirty  of  different  lengths. 

Eclipses  in  1S33.— During  the  year 
1899  there  will  be  but  two  eclipses, 
both  of  the  sun.  The  first  will  Uke 
place  on  February  1st,  toad  will  be  in- 
visible at  Greenwich ;  the  second  takes 
place  on  July  I7th,  visible  at  Green- 
wich ;  begins  2  hours  8i  min.  p.  ro«, 
ends  3  hours  ^^  min.,  digits  eclipsed, 
one- fifth.  On  the  5th  of  May  the  planet 
Mercury  will  appear,  like  a  black  spot 
to  move  over  the  sun's  disc 

Railways.— These  great  commercial 
improvements  are  continually  extend- 
ing. During  the  last  year  acts  hare 
been  passed  relative  to  nine;  for 
amending  and  enlarging  the  powers  of 
that  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway  •  for  making  a  railway  from 
Wigan  to  Preston,  both  in  Lancashire ; 
with  certain  coU&teral  branches;  to 
amend  the  acts  relating  to  the  llolton 
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and  Leigh  railway :  to  alter  the  line  of 
the  Avon  and  Glocester  railway,  and  to 
make  certain  branches  from  the  same ; 
(or  making  a  rail-road  from  Dablin  to 
Kingstown  harbour ;  for  making  a  rail- 
way from  Manchester  to  Bolton  and 
Bory  ;  for  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
company  for  making  a  rail-road  from 
PoUoc  andGowan,  to  the  river  Clyde  ; 
lor  making  a  railway  from  Rotherglen 
to  Wellshot,  both  in  the  county  of  La- 
nark ;  and  for  making  a  railway  from 
Sheffield  to  Manchester. 

Nmocasth  amd  CatlUh  Raiiwaw.'^ 
The  line  of  this  great  undertaking, 
which  has  been  commenced  from  near 
CarUsle,  is  now  being  proceeded  in  with 
much  spirit. 

/  a  €€*  ier  aud  Swawningiam  Haitmay. 
'•^Tbia  undertaking  is  proceeding  in  a 
regular,  steady  way;  about  half  a  mile 
of  the  Ihie  is  finished,  and  between  two 
and  three  miles  more  are  fenced  in;  and 
we  believe  it  is  intended  to  present  bills 
to  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
present  session,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
acta  for  roakii^  lines  from  Liverpool  to 
Birmingham:  from  Birmingham  to  Lon- 
don ;  from  Greenwich  to  London;  and 
from  Southampton  to  the  metropolis. 

Hbcbipts  foeDbtbctinq  Impostor 
Sailors. — Scarcely  a  day  passes  but 
beggars  are  to  be  met  with  dressed  like 
sailors.  It  may  therefore  be  useful  to 
our  readers  to  be  apprised  of  a  method 
by  which  a  true  sailor  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  false  one.  It  is  of 
so  use  to  ask  a  roan  the  name  of  his 
ship,  his  captain,  his  first  lieutenant, 
ano  so  forth,  the  Sally  merchaatman, 
or  the  Ajai  frigate.  Capt.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Wiluams  second  in  command, 
throw  you  on  your  back  at  once.  But 
there  are  questions  which  pose  your 
regular  landsman,  and  shew  up  the 
trickster.  Ask  him  **  what  the  main- 
sheet  is  made  of,"  and  before  the  last 
word  is  well  out  of  your  mouth  the  im- 
postor replies,  *'  canvas,  your  honour  !'* 
Now  »kB9U  mean  ropet  on  board  shlp^ 
but  the  mainsheet  is  not  a  taiiy  as  the 
land-lubber  supposes,  but  the  refM  that 
fixes  the  lower  part^f  the  main-saiL 
Ask  him  again  the  name  of  the  shipV 
kitcUny  and  if  the  beggar  does  not  at 
once  tell  you  it  is  called  *'  the  galley,** 
you  may  be  quite  certain  he  is  no  sea- 
man. Another  mode  of  detecting  an 
impostor  is  to  try  him  in  bis  geography. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  your  sailor  beg- 
gar pretends  to  have  been  shipwrecked 
on  his  way  from  Newfoundland,  or  to 
have  been  paid  off  at  liverpool,  on  his 
arrival  there  from  America.    A  fellow 


pretending  to  be  a  sailor  lo  deep  dis« 
tress  met  a  gentleman  the  other  day  in 
this  county  and  solicited  alms.  The 
man  was  nearly  naked,  having  literally 
nothing  but  a  pair  of  drawers  and  part 
of  a  shirt  on  his  body,  and  no  hat  on 
his  head.  The  following  conversation 
took  place  respecting  dates  and  dis- 
tances i—G'ea/.  Where  are  you  coming 
from  1  Sailor.  Liverpool,  your  honour. 
O.  What  took  you  to  Liverpool!  8.  I 
arrived  there,  your  honour,  from  Que- 
bec, and  was  paid  off  last  month. 
O  The  voyage  from  Quebec  is  rather  a 
long  one,  is  it  not!  5.  Yes,  your 
honour,  we  were  /our  months  at  sea. 
O.  When  did  von  leave  Quebec! 
5.  The  first  week  in  January.  G.Were 
you  paid  off  as  soon  as  you  arrived  ! 
S,  Yetf  your  honour,  and  I  am  now  on 
my  way  to  London.  Here  ended  the 
matter  as  to.  dates,  the  fellow  having 
first  filed  upon  Notember  and  then 
upon  Ma9  for  l)eing  paid  off.  The 
queftioning  was  then  resumed  as  to 
distances  thus : — O,  Now.  my  lad,  if 
you*ve  been  on  a  voyage  from  Quebec^ 
and  were  near  four  months  at  sea,  yon 
must  know  a  little  about  the  f^aces 
you  touched  at  in  your  way.  Tell  me 
then  where  yon  performed  quarantine  ! 
5.  At  Gibraltar,  your  honour.  O.  How 
long  did  you  remain  there!  S  Two 
days.  O,  Well,  and  how  long  at  Malta! 
iS.  A  week.  O.  And  you  took  in  water 
after  that  at  Naples !  S,  Yes,  but  we 
did  not  land.  6.  Well,  and  was  Na- 
ples on  your  right  or  your  left  hand  as 
you  came  towards  Smyrna!  8.  On  our 
right  hand.  O,  And  how  long  did  yon 
stop  at  Smyrna!  iS.  Four  days.  O. 
And  did  you  go  on  shore  at  Ceylon ! 
8.  Where*s  that!  G.  At  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  8.  Oh  yes,  we  stopped 
there  a  little  while.  G.  Well,  and  you 
then  went  on  to  Madras!  Yes,  your 
honour,  but  we  did*nt  stop,  we  only 
passed  it  G  What!  only  passed  it, 
but  you  saw  the  great  monument !  iS  Oh 
yes,  but  it  was  at  some  distance  off! 
nearly  ten  leagues,  and  a  league  Is 
three  miles,  your  honour.  This  was 
enough  of  distances.  The  whole  of  this 
conversation  passed  near  a  carriage,  in 
which  a  lady  bad  brought  some  linen 
as  a  gift  to  the  sailor,  in  addition  to  a 
gift  in  money,  which  .the  fellow's  mi- 
serable appearance  had  eitorted  from 
her.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  Unen  was 
carried  home  again.  Fh)m  information 
subsequently  received  the  impostor  was 
apprehended,  and  committed  with  one 
of  his  companions  to  the  county  gaol  as 
a  rogue  amd  vagabond.-^lf  this  account 
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places*  people  on  tbdr  guard  against 
such  lying  scoundrels,  it  will  be  well 
for  the  commonity.  Begging  will  then 
be  less  profitable,  and  consequently 
beggars  less  nameroas.  Perhans  we 
ought  to  add  for  the  information  or  per- 
sons not  well  acquainted  with  geogra- 
phy, that  the  fellow's  account  of  his 
voyi^  proved  him  to  be  an  impostor, 
as  according  to  the  route  he  took,  he 
went  nearly  all  over  the  world  in  order 
to  get  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool.  It 
was  as  if  setting  out  from  Northampton 
to  London,  he  had  gone  by  Dublin, 
Paris,  and  the  East  Indies. 

Ruins  OP  Ai«  AncibntCitt. — ^Lteut.- 
Col.  Galindo,  Governor  of  Poten,  in 
Central  America,  has  discovered  the 
ruins  of  an  eitensive  city,  called  Pa- 
lenque,  which  eitends  for  more  than 
twenty  miles  along  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  whicli  separates  the  country  of 
wild  Maya  Indians  (included  in  the 
district  of  Poten)  from  the  state  of  Chia- 
pas. These,  in  the  words  of  the  disco- 
verer, "  must  anciently  have  embraced 
a  city  and  its  suburbs.  The  principal 
buildings  are  erected  on  the  most  pro- 
minent heights,  and  to  several  of  them, 
if  not  to  all,  stairs  were  constructed. 
From  the  hollows  beneath,  the  steps,  as 
well  as  all  the  vestiges  which  time  has 
left,  are  wholly  of  stone  and  plaster." 
The  stones  of  which  all  the  edifices  are 
built,  are  about  eighteen  inches  loi%, 
nine  broad,  and  two  thick,  cemented  by 
mortar,  and  gradually  inclining  when 
they  form  a  roof,  but  always  pbced  ho- 
rizontally ;  the  outside  eaves  are  sup- 
ported by  large  stones,  which  project 
about  two  feet,  fl'hese  are  precisely 
similar,  from  the  description,  to  the 
stone-roofed  chapels,  three  or  four  in 
number,  at  Cashel,  Glendalongb,  St. 
Doologh's,  near  Dublin,  and  we  believe 
one  other,  still  eiiiting  in  Ireland). 
The  woodwork  has  all  disappeared :  the 
windows  are  many,  subject  to  no  par- 
ticular arrangement,  being  merely  small 
circular  and  square  perforations.  Hu- 
man figures  til  alto  relievo  are  frequent 
on  small  pillars;  and  filagree  work, 
imitating  boughs  and  feathers,  is  per- 
ceptible in  places  Some  of  the  sculp- 
tured ornaments  look  very  like  the  Co- 
rinthian foliage  of  the  ancient  archi- 
tects. The  ruins  are  buried  in  a  thick 
forest,  and.  the  adjaeent  country,  for 
leagues,  contains  remains  of  (he  ancient 
labours  of  the  people — bridges,  reser- 
voirs, monumental  inscriptions,  &c. 
The  natives  say  these  edifices  were 
built  by  "the  devil." 
PosiTivENBSS. Nothing    can   be 


more  nnphilofophical  than  to  be  posi- 
tive or  dogmatical  on  any  subject,  and 
even  if  excessive  scepticism  could  be 
maintained,  it  would  not  be  more  de- 
structive to  all  just  reasoning  and  in- 
quiry. Where  men  are  the  roost  sore 
and  arrogant,  they  are  commonly  the 
most  mistaken. 

Virtue  is  certainly  the  most  noble 
and  secure  possession  a  man  can  have. 
Beauty  is  worn  out  by  time,  or  impaired 
by  sickness.  Riches  lead  youth  rather 
to  destruction  than  welfare,  and  with- 
out prudence  are  soon  lavished  away— 
while  virtue  alone,  the  only  good  that 
is  ever  durable,  always  remains  with  the 
person  who  has  once  entertained  her. 
She  is  preferable  both  to  wealth  and  a 
noble  extraction. 

Origin  op  thb  Art  op  Glass  Cut- 
ting.— ^The  art  of  cutting  glass  is  a 
much  more  modern  invention  than  that 
of  painting  and  staining  it.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed,  that  Casper  Lehmann, 
originally  a  cutter  of  iron  and  steel  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor  Rudolphus 
II.,  was  the  first  person  who  attempted 
this  mode  of  embellishing  the  material. 
It  was  about  the  year  1609,  when,  ha- 
ving procured  from  the  emperor  an  ex- 
clusive patent  for  using  the  art,  toge- 
ther with  the  appointment  of  lapidary 
and  glass-cutter  to  the  court,  Lehmann 
prosecuted  his  invention  with  much 
success  in  the  city  of  Prague. 

Before  that  time,  many  artists  bad  en- 
graved figures  upon  glass,  by  means  of 
the  diamond;  and  their  labours  were 
greatly  admired.  Some  glaxiers  had 
also  discovered  a  mode  of  cutting  glass 
by  the  employment  of  emery  powder, 
and  sharp-pointed  instruments  of  har- 
dened steel,  as  well  as  with  heated 
irons;  but  these  methods  were  greatly 
different  in  the  manner  of  their  perfor- 
mance, as  well  as  inferior  in  their 
etfect,  to  Lehmann^s  process,  by  which 
they  were  consequently,  for  the  most 

{)art,  superseded.  It  was,  however,  very 
ong  after  the  period  already  mentioned, 
that  the  art  attained  to  any  thing  like 
the  degree  of  perfectitm  which  it  now 
exhibits. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
glass-cutting  was  prosecuted  to  a  great 
extent,  and  in  a  very  improved  style, 
at  Nuremberg;  the  artist  of  that  place 
having  much  simplified  the  tools  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  the  methods  used  for 
their  employment. 

Swan  River.— The  "  Hobart  Town 
Colonial  Times,"  of  the  6th  of  July 
describes  the  Swan  River  Settlement  as 
in  a  distressed  and  discontented  state. 
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Fresh  meat  wns  selling;  at  two  shillings 
per  pound,  and  other  provisions  in  pro- 
portion. Mr.  Peel,  who  obtained  a* 
grant  of  250,000  acres,  and  took  oat 
with  him  property  to  the  amount  of 
40,000/.  and  400  mechanics,  farming 
men,  and  labourers,  dared  not  move  out 
of  his  house,  for  be  was  continually 
beset  by  numerous  poor  people,  who 
execrate  him  for  having  induced  them 
lo  go  to  a  settlement  where  they  have 
met  wtth  nothing  but  starvation  and 
disappointment.  All  sorts  of  Rngliffh 
gooas  are  stated  to  be  rathar  cheap  at 
Swan  River.  The  distress  prevalent  in 
their  money  market  is  also  described 
as  becoming  daily  more  and  more  alarm- 
ing. Private  letters  confirm  the  above 
nnfiivourable  account.  From  Sydney, 
the  advices  are  of  a  much  more  favour- 
able nature.  The  Australian  Fisheries 
were  proving  successful,  and  the  num- 
ber or  ships  increasing.  The  whalers 
belonging  to  Svdney,  and  worked  by 
colonial  capital,  amounted  in  number 
to  18,  and  u  tonnage  to  3800;  those 
belonging  to  London,  with  agents  in 
Sydney  to  four,  and  the  tonnage  to  878 ; 
and  tliose  to  London  sailing  from  Syd- 
ney to  four,  and  the  tonnage  to  1059 ; 
making  a  total  of  5737  tons. 

[A  circolar  has  been  issued  by  the 
commissioners  of  Emigration,  stating 
that  an  advance  of  90/.  will,  under  cer- 
tain regulations,  be  made  to  any  work- 
man in  the  ordinary  mechanical  arts, 
desirous  of  emigrating  to  New  South 
Wales  or  Van  Dieman's  Land,  provided 
he  be  married,  and  intends  to  take  his 
wife  with  him.] 


NBW  TBAR  OBSBRTANCBS   IN  SCOT- 

LANIK 

BT  ROBERT   CH AMBERS. 

Hogmanay  is  the  universal  popular 
name  in  Scotland  for  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  day  of  high  festival  among 
young  and  old — but  particularly  the 
young,  who  do  not  regard  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  Daft  Days  with  half  so  much 
interest.  In  the  town  of  Fife,  which 
being  auite  secluded  from  other  places, 
maintains  old  customs  with  considerable 
purity,  the  children  of  the  poorer  peo- 
ple— all  of  them,  without  exception  of 
sex  or  age,  if  only  able  to  walk— get 
themselveSi  at  an  early  hour,  tied  into 
large  aprons  or  sheets,  the  lower  cor- 
ners of  which  are  turned  up  in  front,  so 
as  to  form  each  into  a  vast  pocket  or 


refectory.  Thus  rigged  out,  they  go  in 
families  or  bands  to  the  doors  of  all  the 
better  sort  of  people,  to  collect  an  alms 
of  oaten  bread,  from  time  out  of  mind 
accustomed  to  be  given  on  this  day  by 
the  rich  to  the  poor.  Each  child  gets 
one  quadrant  section  of  oat-cake,  (some- 
times, in  the  case  of  particular  favour- 
ites, improved  by  an  addition  of  cheese,) 
and  this  is  called  their  hogmanajf.  In 
expectation  of  the  large  demands  thus 
made  upon  them,  the  housewives  busv 
themselves, for  several  days  beforehancj^ 
in  preparing  a  suitable  quantity  of 
cakes.  A  particular  individual,  in  my 
own  knowledge,  has  frequently  resolved 
two  bolls  of  meal  into  hogmanay  cakes. 
The  children,  on  coming  to  the  door, 
cry  "  Hogmanay!"  which  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  announcement  of  their  de- 
mands ;  but  ^there  are  other  exclama- 
tions, which  eiUier  are  or  might  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose;    One  of  these  is : 

*  Hoffmaaty, 
TrolloUT* 
Give  u  sooM  of  jour  »hlt«  bread  sad  ooae  of 
jroar  gray  !* 

What  is  precisely  meant  bv  the  mys- 
terious word  Hogmanay^  or  by  the  still 
more  inexplicable  TroUolayy  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine:  but  the  reader 
will  find,  from  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Archceologia  Scotica,  that  the  subject 
has  received  due  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries. 
Of  the  many  other  cries,  appropriate  to 
the  morning  of  Hogmanay,  I  may  chro- 
nicle two  of  the  less  puerile : 

Get  aa  fudewlfa,  aad  ilMka  jroar  feathera. 
And  danaa  thiok  that  wa  are  beggars  ; 
For  we  are  balrai  come  oat  to  play. 
Get  ap  aad  i^le'e  our  Uogmaaaj ! 

Another  is  of  a  moralizing  character, 
though  a  good  d«Eil  of  a  truism : 

*  Get  ap,  gttdewlfe,  aad  diaaa  iwelr. 
And  deal  jonr  bread  to  tbean  tbat*s  here ; 
For  tbe  time  will  come  when  yeMI  be  dead. 
And  tbea  ye'll  aelther  need  ale  aor  bread.* 

She  is  in  a  very  peevish  strain,  but, 
as  saith  the  sage,  <  Blessed  is  he  that 
expects  little  for  he  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed f 

*  My  ehooa  are  made  of  hoarf  hide ; 
Bebiad  the  door  I  dowaa  bide 

My  Congae  It  salr  I  daarna  ilng— 
I  fear  I  will  get  little  tbiag.  * 

The  most  favourite  of  all,  however,  is 
much  smarter,  more  laconic,  and  more  to 
the  point  than  any  of  the  foregoing: 

*  My  feet*«  eanid,  my  ihooa*!  thin; 
Gle*«  a  piece,  and  let'i  rla!* 

It  is  no  unpleasing  scene,  during  the 
forenoon,  to  see  the  children  going  laden 
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home,  each  with  bii  large  a)>ron  belly- 
ing out  before  him,  staffed  fuUof  cakes, 
and  perhaps  scarcely  able  to  waddle  un- 
der the  load.  Such  a  mass  of  oaten 
alms  is  no  inconsiderable  addition  to 
the  comfort  of  the  poor  man^s  household, 
and  tends  to  make  the  season  still  more 
worthy  of  its  jocund  title. 

fn  the  evening  of  this  day,  as  on 
Christmas  night,  the  guizards  are  all 
astir.  Such  of  the  boys  as  can  pretehd 
to  any  thing  like  a  voice,  have  for  weeks 
before  been  thumbing  the  collection  of 
excellent  new  songs,  which  lies  like  a 
bunch  of  rags  in  the  window  sole,  and 
being  now  able  to  screech  up  '  Barbara 
Allan,*  or  the  '  Wee  Cot-house  and  the 
wee  Kail-yarde,'  they  determine  upon 
enacting  the  part  of  the  guizards.  For 
this  purpose  they  don  old  shirts  belong- 
ing to  their  fathers,  and  mount  casques 
of  brown  paper,  shaped  so  like  a  mitre, 
that !  am  tempted  to  believe  them  bor- 
rowed from  the  Abbot  of  Un-reason : 
attached  to  this  is  a  sheet  of  the  same 
paper,  which,  falling  down  in  front, 
covers  and  conceals  the  whole  face,  ex- 
cept where  holes  are  made  to  let  through 
the  point  of  the  nose,  and  afford  sight 
to  the  eyes  and  breath  to  the  mouth. 
Each  vocal  guizard  is,  like  a  knight  of 
old,  attended  by  a  kind  of  <  humble 
suuire,*  who  assumes  the  habiliments 
of  a  girl,  with  an  old  woman^s  cap,  and 
a  broomstick,  and  is  styled  'Bessie.* 
Jessie  is  equal  in  no  respect,  except 
that  she  shares  fairly  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  enterprise.  She  goes  before  her 
principal ;  opens  all  the  doors  at  wh^ch 
he  pleases  to  exert  his  singing  powers, 
and  busies  herself  during  the  time  of  the 
song,  in  sweeping  the  floor  with  her 
broomstick,  or  in  playing  any  other  an- 
tics that  she  thinks  may  amuse  the  in- 
dwellers.  The  common  reward  of  this 
entertainment  is  a  halfpenny ;  but  many 
churlish  persons  fall  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate guizards,  and  beat  them  out  of 
the  house.  Let  such  persons,  however, 
keep  a  good  watch  upon  their  cabbage 
gardens  next  Halloween!  Guizarding 
is  proper  to  four  nights  in  the  year  :^ 
Christmas,  Hogmanay,  New-year's  Day, 
and  Hansel  Monday.  We  observe  it  is 
tried  in  a  small  and  unpretending  way 
at  Edinburgh. 

It  were  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  to 
enter  into  an  account  of  the  practices  at 
midnight  between  Hogmanay  and  the 
New-year *s  Day.  which  are  already  so 
minutely  described  in  other  works. 
Neither,  for  the  same  reason,  is  it  worth 
while  to  particularize  the  customs  of 
the  first  day  of  the  year  itself.    1  may 


only  mention,  that  the  custom  of  New* 
Year  gifts,  still  so  rife  in  France,  was 
formerly  much  more  common  in  this 
country  than  it  is  at  present.  We  find, 
for  instance,  from  Mr.  Pitcaim*8  great 
work,  that  James  IV.  would  have  a  gift 
often  angels  presented  to  him  in  his  bed 
on  New- Years  morning ;  as  also  a  eau- 
d/e,  which,  by  the  way,  must  have  been 
exactly  the  same  thing  which  the  mo- 
dem people  of  Edinburgh  know  by  the 
term  of  het-^inL  It  is  pleasant  aLM>  to 
find  that,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1490-1, 
the  same  monarch  presented  Blind 
Harry,  the  minstrel,  author  of  the  *  Life 
of  Wallace,*  with  eighteen  shillings. 
Still  more  delightful  is  it  to  know,  that 
on  the  New-Year's  Day  of  1507,  the 
monarch  gave  to  diverse  <  Menstrallis, 
schawroeris,  trumpeteris,  tabrounaris, 
fithelaris,  luterls,  clarshaasis,  and  pipa- 
ris,'  the  aggregate  sum  of  fourty-one 
pounds  sixteen  shillings.  The  custom 
of  giving  and  receiving  New- Year's  gifts 
was  still  more  common  at  the  court  cf 
James  VI.,  who  was  exactly  the  kind  of 
man  to  give  encouragement  to  at  least 
one  branch  of  the  system.  We  find 
Elizabeth  also  a  great  receiver  of  New- 
Year's  gifts.  And  after  James  went  to 
England,  the  practice  had  reached  such 
a  height,  and  was  so  indispensable, 
that  it  is  grievously  complained  of  as  a 
tax  upon  the  pockets  of  the  courtiers. 

I  shall  conclude  this  rambling  and 
imperfect  article  with  an  account  of  a 
very  curious  New-Year's-Day  custom 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  many 
parts  of  this  wild  territory,  young  and 
old  collect  on  the  first  night  of  the  year, 
and  perlorm  the  following  strange  cere- 
mony. One  of  the  stoutest  of  the  party 
drags  behind  him  a  dried  cow-hide, 
while  all  the  rest  follow,  and  beat 
it  with  sticks,  singing  the  following 
rhyme : 

Collin  R  Cboilff , 

Bhttlfh  blioichln, 

Baol  l«  cbraichiit, 

Callicli  •!  chull, 

Callicb  •!  cklel, 

Calllch  ell  io  ceun  im  fennle, 

BIr  Bft  da  fiail, 

BIr  nm  Gillie, 

Chollia  to.' 

Translated  literally  thus: 

*  Hng  roan  a% 
Yellow  bair. 
Beat  tbo  •kin, 
Carlla  in  ne«k, 
Carlin  In  kirk, 
CorllnbenattbeHre, 
Spit  In  bor  two  ejF««, 
Spit  in  her  atoinacb, 
Huf  man  a'.  * 

'<~  After  going  round  the  house  three 
times,  they  all  halt  at  the  door,  and 
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each  person  utters  an  extempore  rhyme, 
extolling  the  hospitality  of  the  landlord 
and  landlady;  alWr  which,  they  are 
plentifully  regaled  with  bread,  biutter, 
cheese,  and  whisky.  Before  leaving 
the  house,  one  of  the  party  burns  the 
breast  part  of  the  skin  of  a  sheep,  and 
puts  it  to  the  nose  of  every  one,  (hat  all 
may  smell  it,  as  a  charm  against  witch- 
craft and  every  infection. 

Edin,  Lit,  Jour. 


fittfttrotfana. 


A  Curb  for  Coldness.— As  the  un- 
fortunate  Louis  XVI.  one  very  sharp 
dfty,  was  riding  in  his  carriage,  and 
muffled  up  in  furs,  he  observed  a  gentle- 
man about  his  own  age  walking  gaily 
along,  exposed  to  the  frosty  breeze,  in 
a  light  summer  dress,  and  without  the 
covering  of  a  snrtout«  As  the  gentle- 
roan  was  very  smart  in  his  appearance, 
the  king  was  surprized  how  he  could 
keep  himself  so  apparently  warm,  and 
ordered  an  attendant  to  ask  him  what 
method  he  adopted  for  that  purpose. 
The  gentleman,  whom  the  king  after- 
wards particularly  noticed,  replied  that 
bis  majesty  could  not  possibly  feel  any 
effect  of  the  keen  air,  if  he  would  con- 
descend to  follow  *the  method  of  the 
person  whom  he  honoured  by  his  en- 
quiries, and  which  was,  to  pmt  on  «U 
anet  his  whole  wardrob€» 

An  Anbcdotb  of  a  lats  Crancbl- 
lor's  Father. — After  the  death  of  his 
first  lady,  he  rose  one  morning,  with 
the  whimsical  resolution  of  marrying 
any  one  of  his  maids  who  should  first 
appear  upon  his  ringing  the  bell.  He 
rang,  and  the  chambermaid  came  up,  to 
whom  he  abruptly  said,  '^  Get  yourself 
ready,  and  go  with. me  to  be  married.** 
The  ailly  girl,  treating  the  affair  as  a 
joke,  refused,  and  withdrew.  He  rung 
the  bell  a  second  time,  when  the  cook- 
maid  appeared,  to  whom  he  said, 
«  Wel^  my  gir^  I  intend  this  day  to 
make  yM  my  wifis;  go  and  dress  your- 
self in  the  best  you  have,  and  orderChe 
coach  to  be  ready  immediately.*'  She 
took  him  at  his  word,  dressed  herself, 
and  coming  down  stairs  was  met  by  the 
silly  chamber-maid,  who  asked  her 
<< Where  she  was  going!**  She  an- 
swered, *^  Abroad -I  have  my  master*s 
leave.**  She  bad  scarce  uttered  these 
words,  when  her  master  came  down, 
and  took  her  by  the  band  to  the  coach, 
which  drove  to  St  Benet*s  church, 
where  they  were  married.  Whenever 
this  gentleman  was  upbraided  by  his 
acquaintance   and    relations  for   his 


weakness,  bis  usual  reply  was,  <'  lliere 
is  not  prudence  below  the  girdle."**  Tlie 
fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  late  Chan- 
cellor. 

CoLLBT  CiBBBR,  who  knew  the  world 
as  well  as  most  men  now  in  it,  made 
the  following  observation,  which  is  very 
applicable  to  the  present  day,  and  in- 
deed to  all  times.  ^*  Until  the  number 
of  good  places  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  those  who  think  themselves  qualified 
for  them,  there  must  ever  be  a  cause  of 
contention  among  us.  While  great  men 
want  great  posts,  the  nation  will  never 
want  real  or  seeming  Patriois ;  and 
while  great  posts  are  filled  with  persons 
whose  capacities  are  but  human,  such 
persons  will  never  be  allowed  to  be 
without  errors.** 

About  the  time  of  the  restoration, 
when,  according  to  Mr.  Baxter's  ac- 
count, 1800  clergymen  were  deprived 
for  nonconformity,  a  fellow  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  was  representing 
to  a  friend  the  great  difficulties  of  con- 
formit  V  in  point  of  conscience,  and  con- 
cluded with  these  words :  bui  we  must 
LIVE;  his  friend  replied  in  a  like 
number  of  words,  but  tee  muH  DIE, 

The  Whims  of  Rotaltt.-^LouIs  the 
Eleventh  was  a  very  arbitrary  monarch, 
and  as  whimsical  as  tyraniicaL  The 
Abbot  de  Baignes,  a  man  of  great  wit, 
having  invented  many  things  relating 
to  musical  instruments,  was  introduced 
to  Louisi  and  retained  by  him  in  his 
service.  One  day  the  king  imagining 
the  thing  as  absolutely  impossible,  com- 
manded the  abbot  to  procure  him  har- 
monious sounds  from  the  cries  of  hogs. 
The  abbot,  like  a  true  courtier,  did  not 
seem  surprised  at  the  proposal,  but  said 
the  matter  was  feasible,  if  a  great  deal 
of  money  was  advanced  to  enable  him 
to  perform  it.  The  king  ordered  the 
money  demanded  to  be  immediately 
paid  him,  and  desired  the  abbot  present- 
ly to  set  about  it ;  he  did  so,  and  eflfect- 
ed  the  most  surprising  and  remarkable 
concert  ever  seen  or  heard.  He  got  to- 
gether a  number  of  hogs  of  different 
ages,  and  placed  them  in  a  tent  or  pa- 
viUon,  covered  with  velvet,  before 
which  was  a  wooden  painted  table,  re- 
presenting the  front  of  a  large  organ. 
He  then  contrived  an  instrument  behind 
it.  with  a  certain  number  of  stops,  so 
artfully  made,  that  when  he  touched  the 
keys  belonging  to  the  stops,  they  an- 
swered to  so  many  spikes,  which  prick- 
ing the  hogs,  who  stood  tied  up  behind, 
within  the  tent  in  due  order,  made  them 
produce  such  ^  a  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,**  that  the  king  was  extremely 
delighted,  and  liberally  rewarded  the 
inventor  of  this  singular  piece  of  music. 
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Satnrday,  Jan.  7. 

8t,  [Meimn,  prim  mnd  mmrt.  4.  D.  SIC 
Tbto  Mnff  the  d«j  •fttr  Twelfth  Dajr,  b  CftIM 
by  sooM  people  St.  DUtofFe'e  Day.  and  Chrisl- 
mas  hoUd^  are  laid  then  to  be  at  an  end. 
Sanday,  Jan.  8. 

PIMT  BUNDAT  APTBR  BPIPHANY. 
Leaions  for  the  Daj.-44  e,  I$mUA,  h,  1  iUnt,- 

Vnm  the  middle  to  the  cod  of  thb  month,  flie 
thraatle  b  leen  ooder  Mkaoj  hedfes  and  toutbara 
walb  In  pnnoit  of  mails,  wbkb  be  destrnja  in 
abundanea,  particularljr  in  hard  winters ;  be  da- 
lights  also  in  cbrysslids  and  worms.  Other  birds 
now  quH  their  retreats  in  search  of  food.  The 
natbatcfa  bbeard,  and  larks  congretata  and  fly  to 
the  warm  ttobble  for  shelter.  Sparrows,  yellow 
hammers,  chaAncbes,  crowd  Into  farms,  and  atteud 
the  barn-door  to  pick  their  scanty  fare  from  the 
chaff  and  straw.   The  red-breast  ventures  into  the 


Monday,  Jan.  9. 

PImifk  Mmdmg. 
Hi0k  Wmttr  0«  tift»r  6  Af«ra.-ttM  nfitr  6  4fur, 
llie  custom  of  opening  'the  New  Year  with 
agricultural  ceremonies,  in  which  the  plough  was 
a  chief  agent,  b  of  an  extremely  remote  origin. 
The  Chinese,  the  Persians,  and  the  Greeks,  ob- 
senred  them  at  the  earliest  pertops  to  which  their 
history  has  been  traced  \  and  in  general  they  ap. 
pear  to  have  been  connected  witti  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  religion.  Sheridan,  in  hb  edition  of 
Perslus.  mentkiM  the  **  Omtpmtmlim''  of  the  an- 
cients, whidi  were  feasts  instituted,  some  say  by 
Taix)uinius.  Priscus,  in  the  mouths  of  January, 
and  celebrated  by  servants  alone,  when  their 
ploughing  was  ovtf  ,*'  Plutarch  inforau  us  that 
tlie  Athenians  wars  accustomed  to  celebrate 
**  three  sacred  plooghings."  Du  Caage,  in  hb 
GIsMefy,  has  a  reference  to  some  old  laws  which 
mention  **  tlie  drawing  a  plough  about  ;**  and  in  a 
curious  tract,  printed  by  Pynsoo,  iu  HdS,  with 
the  title  *  if  Omvmiim»9  Trtmtim  rf  Divu  mU 
Pm»9tr,*  among  the  superstitions  censured  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  b  that  of  **  Ledjmg  the 
plougbe  aboute  the  firr,  as  for  gode  begynnyng  of 
the  yere,  that  they  should  farre  the  better  all  the 
yere  foUowing."  It  would  seem  also  to  have 
been  once  cnetamaiy  to  perfume  the  ploughs  with 
ineense;  for  the  learned  Bale,  in  hb  very  rare 
book,  intituled.  '*  Tet  a  Course  at  Romysbe 
Foxe,**  printed  at  Zurick  in  154£.  mentioning  the 
"auneyent  rytes  and  laudable  ceremonies  of 
Holy  Chureh,**  can  only  allode  to  thb  where  he 
says—''  then  ought  my  lorde,"  meanfaig  Bishop 
Bonner  **  to  suffer  the  same  self-punnyshment  for 
not  sending  the  piowbess  upon  Plough  Man- 
d»ye."-rt»K»  Te/.  /#r  1838. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  10. 

WilHmm  tf  B0mr§et,  €9nf.  a. D.  1900. 
SmiTimSSm^fml—HMt^iin^tri: 
In  January  the  mantle  of  bunnal  sadness  some- 
what dissipatesb  as  if  a  new  year  had  infused  new 
hope  and  vigour  into  the  earth ;  light  b  not  only- 
more  plentifnlly  diffused,  but  we  ;soon  perceive 
iti  longw  daily  abode  with  ;  yet  in  the  words  of 
the  commoo  adage— 

As  the  day  lengthens 
The  frost  strengthens, 
l^b  b  the  month  of  abundant  snows  and  all  the 
itensity  frost 


Wednesday,  Jan.  11. 

Sf.  Tkttdosius  tk4  CnOimrck,  s.0. 589. 
M^n't  lirtt  Qumrur,  SOm  Ok  JVenuji#. 

The  weather  b  'usually  remarkably  cold  about 
this  time,  and  fieldfares  and  other  hytN>rnal  birds, 
vrry  numerous.  The  kingfisher  has  been  seeu  on 
this  day  in  the  marshes  about  Lea*brldge,  in 
P.ssex.of  whkh  instances  are  on  record  as  early  es 
the  year  1780.  If  it  should  happen  to  be  mild, 
the  mole  begins  to'  work  and  ta  throw  up  those 
noted  hillocks  which,  if  not  levelled  by  the  bush 
forrow,  but  let  to  get  bard  are  such 'an  obstructkm 
to  tiM  cythe  in  mowing  in  the  solstitial  season. 
In  diffgfog  into  the  ground,  and  in  stubbing  up 
the  hollow  roots  of  trees,  we  find  attMs'ftdia  tff 
the  year  the  bybemacula  of  various  rnrma^ljMJI 
mab ;  several  sorts  of  field-mice  dwell  in  snoSr-*  - 
raneotts  caves  during  winter.  Cockchafers,  a^ 
other  insecti,  bury  flkemsehres,  and  the  larv»  of 
sphinxes  and  moths  are  found  concaaied. 

Thorsday,  Jan«  12. 

&.  Acttmd,  akhot  ^  Ritvmt,  m  yarkOitt,  a.d.  1100 
Bi0k  Wmttr  96m  mfiv  8  Mw-Slm  8  After, 

Jan.  18.  lfiBS.-A  letter  from  Venia  of  thb  d^'s 
date,  printed  in'tbe  Lvmi0ti  G«s«<m  of  the  Timas 
relates,  what  perhaps  b  not  generally  known 
that  the  then  Duke  of  nanover  employed  a  body 
.of  hb  own  troope,  in  the  aenrica  of  the|Venelian 
SUIe. 

*  Venier,  January  18.— The  Duke  of  Hanover, 
being  hers,  'has  composed  the  differenoe  arisen 
among  hb  troops,  which  now'aarva  thb  Repub- 
lick;  rooceming  the  dbtribution  of  the  money  of 
the  Senate  gave  them  as  a  present  for  their  good 
services  during  flie  last  caropagne  ;  and  we  are 
told,  tfurt  his  highness  Ims  made  an  agreement  ip 
'  1  thb  stats  with  4000  men.** 


Friday,  Jan.  18 

A.  VtrmUm^  ti'wimtif  Milmit,  s.o.  1197. 
Am  ru4»  S5m  t\fitr  8-5r(r  5a  t^»r  4.       *' 

Thb  appears  to  have  been  the  day  when  the 
Romans  oelebrsled  the  Restoration  of  the  Pro- 
vinees.  to  Iwhicb  Virgil  has  been  said.  1^  some 
authors,  to  alluded  the  first  Eblogue:— 

Fortunate  senei ;  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt. 
Saturday,  Jan.  14. 
St.Hmmr9ZBM.A.n.»L    -,        t 
High  Wmt*r,  Sfias  nfttr  10  iffm-lOM^Mr  U  JfflZr  . 

14th  Jan.  18Sl-Bxpirad  Mr.  Henry  MadcanMb 
whose  Man  of  the  World,  and  excellent  essays  in 
the  Mirror  and  Lounger  are  familiar  to  most  of 
our  readers.  During  the  greater  part  of  our  an- 
tborsTlife  he  enfoyed  the  situation  of  Comptroller 
of  the  Taxes  for  Scotland.  In  convanation  be 
was  full  of  the  wit  and  playfulness  that  dbtln- 
gulsh  hb  essio^;  and  be  was  wont  to  delight  hia 
ffiends  with  recollections  of  hb  earlier  years, 
which  were  full  of  inteceat  and  amusement  Tt 
was  no  trivial  prabe  when  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Hi 
dedicating  Wmwtrtti/  to  bim,  styled  him  the 
Scottish  Addison. 

Sunday,  Jan.  15. 

SECOND  SUNDAT  AFTER  BPIPBANT. 

Uuon  fmrtkt  Dmit.blcka,  \$mimk,  *.  l  Jfara- 
53  ckap.  Itfk,  #08.  £w»». 
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flluitftrateli  Article. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSASSIN. 

BY  O.  P.  R.  #AHB8,  ESQ.  AUTHOR  OP 
**  RICBELIBTT.*' 

Wnein  1  was  at  Grenoble,  some  ten 
or  tvYeWe  years  ago,  I  took  ap  my  abod^ 
at  the  Hotel  des  Ambassadeurs ;  and, 
luiTing  seen  all  that  Grenoble  has  to 
see,  wandered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isere,  and  stood  gazing  for  many  an 
hour  on  the  tall  Alps,  I  began  to  think, 
that  as  six  days  must  still  elapse  prior 
to  that  on  which  I  had  appoiilted  to 
meet  some  friends  at  Chambery,  I 
might  as  well  visit  those  objects  which 
are  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  neigh- 
boarbood  of  Grenoble  itself.  Not 
having  a  guide-book  with  me — in  the 
roTM  skow-box  of  which  I  might  see 

Vol.  IX. 


page  S» 

all  the  curiosities  of  the  place  magni- 
fied into  miracles — I  applied  to  the  inn- 
keeper, who,  after  asking  if  1  had 
visited  the  Prefecture,  the  Palai*  de* 
Ju*Hce,  the  Four  Statues,  and  the 
various  fahriqu^  de  Ganterie,  de- 
clared that  he  was  sure  Monsieur  had 
not  seen  the  "  Grande  Chartreuse,  fa 
plus  belle  horreur  de  r«nir«r#."  I  re- 
plied by  telling  him  to  have  a  home 
and  a  guide  at  the  door  the  neit  morn^ 
ing  by  sunrise;  and,  on  the  ilth  June, 
18 — ,  I  set  out  to  visit  *the  scenes 
where  St.  Bruno  fed,  or  rather  starved, 
his  flock. 

It  is  quite  impossible — sitting  down 
as  I  do  at  the  end  of  a  long  autumn, 
and  with  nothing  in  prospect  before 
my  eyes  but  a  long  winter,  dull,  drear, 
and  dripping — to  describe  the  morning 
which  shone  on  me  as  I  trotted  out  of 
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Grenoble.  There  it  WMneUiiiig  in  the 
▼ery  name  of  morning  Chat  is  tweet  to 
man^s  heart  There  is  a  flashing  in- 
nocence about  the  young  and  unpol- 
luted day,  when  it  bursts  first  into 
eiistence  from  the  darli  womb  of  night, 
that  awakens  all  the  better  feelings— 
that  associates  itself  with  all  the 
sweeter  remembrances  of  man's  nature, 
and  man*s  memory— feelings  and  re- 
membrances too  soon  lost  and  forgot- 
ten, amidst  the  noonday  cares  and  the 
fervid  passions  of  our  being.  How- 
ever, it  wa%  then  a  June  morning  in 
the  south  of  France ;  and  every  pecu- 
liar charm  of  th^  morning  was  there. 
The  lark  was  in  the  sky,  pealing  his 
clear  anthem  to  the  gates  of  heaven : 
the  perfumed  voice  of  a  thousand 
flowers  was  joining  in  his  matin  melo- 
dy ;  the  morning  dew  upon  the  grass 
shamed  the  midnight  diamond  of  the 
brightest  hall ;  and  the  coronet  of  sun- 
bewns,  that  diademed  the  icy  brow  of 
the  distant  Alps,  left  the  glory  of  a  mon- 
arch's crown  in  shade  indeed. 

As  we  made  our  way  onward  to  Vo- 
reppe,  I  let  the  guide  talk  at  will,  about 
all  the  wonders  of  the  place,  and  rode 
hither  and  thither,  up  this  hiU  and  down 
that  valley  on  either  side,  to  gratify 
imagination,  and  see  the  world  bevond. 
Often  I  was  disappointed,  and  found 
that  in  galloping  after  greater  beauties, 
I  met  with  less  than  tlie  beaten  road 
presented ;  but  at  times,  also,  I  caught 
one  of  those  bright,  bright  glimpses  of 
nature's  loveliness,  that  are  only  to  be 
seen  by  those  who  seek  them ;  the  long 
winding  perspective  of  some  deep  se- 
questered valley,  whose  dim  blue  at- 
mosphere seems  consecrated  by  solemn 
solitude,  -—or  the  wide,  sudden  burst  of 
some  bright  and  laughing  prospect, 
where  all  the  busy  splendour  of  life, 
and  industry,  and  cultivation,  sparkles 
forth  in  the  glad  sunshine,  over  the  gay 
and  glittering  earth. 

Such  ramblings,  however,  somewhat 
tired  our  horses;  and,  by  the  time  we 
reached  Voreppe,  the  guide  insisted 
upon  it,  that  they  would  want  half  an 
hoar's  repose,  and  the  mettle  of  half  a 
peck  of  oats.  Nothing  could  be  done 
at  Voreppe,  tliat  I  knew  of,  to  pass  the 
time,  but  to  graze  upon  the  mountains 
that  began  here  to  tower  up  in  mighty 
piles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isere :  and 
the  very  sight  gave  one  a  kind  of  thirst 
to  plonge  in  amongst  their  dim  recesses. 
Telling  the  guide,  then,  to  fellow  as 
soon  as  the  horses  had  been  fed,  I  walk- 
ed on,  on  foot,  along  the  road  towards 
^he   Grande   Chartreuse,    which  here 


branches  off  from  the  high  road,  and 
rons onward  between  two  high  hills; 
the  one  rich  and  cultivated,  and  the 
other  rude  and  bare,  rugged  with  rocka 
and  precipices,  and  crowned  with  a 
deep  forest  of  pines,  which  shut  out  the 
day. 

I  walked  on,  and  I  walked  on,  and 
at  length  I  l>egan  to  perceive  that  I  was 
tired,  by  the  frequency  of  my  halts  to 
see  whether  the  horses  were  coming  up. 
At  the  same  time  the  mountains  grew 
higher,  and  the  deep  gorge,  through 
which  the  road  wound  onward,  more 
narrow.  Torrent  after  torrent,  swelled 
by  some  heavy  rains  that  had  &llen  two 
days  before,  dashed  fearfully  through 
the  ravines  that  every  here  and  there 
broke  across  the  path ;  and  1  found  my- 
self gradually  plunging  farther  and  far- 
ther amidst  scenes,  where  the  sublime 
reached  the  terrific  At  length  my  eyea 
fell  upon  the  little  village  of  St  Lau- 
rent;  and,  resolving  to  wait  there  the 
arrival  of  the  horses,  I  walked  on  to- 
wards the  cabaret,  through  a  street  that 
showed  but  few  inhabitants,  while  the 
tall  mountains  rising  up  around,  look- 
ed over  the  houses  whichever  way  my 
eyes  were  turned,  seeming,  like  the  last 
appearance  of  Kehama,  to  present  the 
same  mighty  form  on  every  side  at 
once.  At  the  door  of  the  cottage,  which 
by  invariable  signs  announced  itself  as 
the  auberge,  sat  a  man  of  about  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  instantly  caught 
my  attention,  1  know  not  why.  I  sup- 
pose  every  bodv  has  felt  the  same  occa- 
sionally, and  has  had  their  fancy  at- 
tracted by  faces  or  appearances,  with- 
out being  at  all  able  to  assign  a  reason. 

The  old  man  of  whom  I  speak  had 
nothing  particular,  either  in  dress  or 
in  person,  that  would  seem  to  merit 
much  notice.  He  could  never  have 
been  one  of  those  very  handsome  men, 
who,  like  a  fine  building,  remain  mag- 
nificent even  in  decay.  He  was  tall 
and  well  formed,  it  is  true:  his  bald 
head,  with  the  white  locks  that  fell 
over  his  neck,  was  venerable  and  fine ; 
and  his  eye,  ton,  had  in  it  a  deep  and 
restless  lire,  that  even  age,  the  quencher 
of  all  bright  things,  had  hardly  been 
able  to  dim.  His  dress  was  of  brown 
cloth,  simple  and  plain,  but  good, 
though  somewhat  travel-soiled ;  and  in 
his  hand  he  bad  a  stout  staff"  to  help 
him  on  his  way. 

i  walked  up  to  the  bench,  intending 
to  sit  down  and  enter  into  conversation 
with  him ;  but  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment  he  rose,  and  proceeded  out  of  the 
village  by  the  other  side.    Near  half 
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m  hoar  still  pasted  bslbre  (he  horses 
came  up;  hot  daring  that  time  1  could 
obuin  no  information  as  to  who  the 
old  man  was.  He  was  a  stranger,  it 
aeeoied,  and  travelling  to  seethe  Cbar- 
Ircose.  Such  an  object,  in  travelliug, 
exeiCed  my  cariosity  of  coarse  still 
more ;  for  seldoai,  in  the  dass  to  which 
he  evidently  belonged,  could  be  found 
a  person  who  had  ever  heard  of  such  a 
place,  icuch  less  one  who  would  walk 
a  single  mile  to  see  it. 

When  the  horses  came  up,  I  resumed 
any  journey;  and  through  deep  forests, 
over  narrow  shelves  of  rock,  amidst  the 
spray  and  roar  of  torrents  falling  from 
the  hills  above,  we  made  our  way  up 
Che  wild  and^  tremendous  gorge,  to  the 
sort  of  portal,  which  the  monks  had 
bailt  across  the  mouth  of  their  own 
valley,  to  shut  themselves  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  portal  consists 
of  a  mass  of  masonry,  resting  on  one 
side  against  the  rocky  wall  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  on  the  other  overhanging  the 
precipice  under  which  the  river  flows. 
The  only  entrance  left  was  through  an 
archway,  dosed  by  a  double  door ;  and 
having  passed  this  barrier,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  valley  of  La  Char- 
treuse. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  purpose  giving 
yoa  a  description  of  the  valley,  or  of 
the  monastery.  Suffice  it,  that  we  saw 
all  that  was  to  be  seen ;  and,  in  going 
through  the  building,  1  fonud,  standing 
in  one  of  the  eighty  cells,  the  old  man 
whom  I  had  seen  at  St.  Laurent.  He 
did  not  offer  a  bad  image  of  one  of  the 
old  monks,  but  as  1  saw  he  was  deeply 
b«iried  in  thought,  I  did  not  disturb  his 
reveries.  However,  shortly  after  we 
met  him  again  in  another  part  of  the 
bailding^  and  he  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  us  with  mild  gravity,  and 
pointed  out  several  things  as  worthy  of 
notice,  with  which  the  common  cicerone 
aeemed  unacquainted.  At  length,  as 
the  day  wore  on,  1  took  my  leave  of 
bim,  concluding,  as  he  showed  no  in- 
tention of  departing,  that  he  was  in 
some  way  attached  to  the  building. 

Speeding  onward,  we  began  to  find 
the  air  growing  very  sultry  ;  and  about 
the  time  we  reached  the  portal,  the 
strange  fimtastic  heads  of  some  mighty 
lorid  clouds  began  to  tower  above  the 
mountains  on  our  left,  rolling  their 
dull  leaden  volumes  over  the  sky.  An 
occasional  faint  flash  of  lightning,  too, 
flickered  across  our  path;  and  before 
we  reached  St.  Laurent,  some  large 
drops  of  rain  fell  heavily  amongst  the 
dust.    I  had  lived  too  long  in  southern 


climates,  not  to  know  what  all  this  por- 
tended ;  and,  determining  to  pass  the 
night  at  St.  Laurent,  1  entered  the 
little  auberge,  examined  the  best  bed- 
room thev  could  give  me,  ordered 
almost  all,  I  believe,  that  the  house 
contained  for  my  dinner,  and  sat  down 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  coming 
storm. 

It  approached  but  slowly,  however ; 
and,  being  then  past  seven  o'clock,  it 
was  dark  before  the  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments reached  its  height.  But  then, 
indeed,  it  became  one  of  the  iftost  glo- 
rious thunderstorms  I  ever  beheM.  The 
rain  came  down  in  torrents ;  the  thun- 
der rolled  round  the  sky  in  one  inces- 
sant roar,  echoed  back  to  heaven  by  the 
rocks  and  the  mountains  and  the  forests ; 
and  fervid  lightning  and  profound  ol>- 
scurity  succeeded  each  other  every  in- 
stant, making  the  air,  as  it  were,  a 
battle-field  between  the  ancient  ene- 
mies, darkness  and  light.  One  moment 
all  was  black  gloom,  through  which  the 
keenest  eye  could  distinguish  no  object 
on  the  earth  ;*  and  the  next  every  thing 
was  full  of  blazing  splendour,  with  tho 
crags,  the  hills,  and  the  jagged  tops  of 
the  pines,  clearly  defined  upon  the 
flashing  sky.  As  I  sat  and  ga»ed  upon 
it,  I  heard  some  one  enter  the  door ; 
and,  in  a  minute  after,  the  old  man  I 
•had  seen  at  the  Chartreuse  was  ushered 
into  the  same  little  parlour.  He  wa9 
drenched  and  wearied ;  and  as,  by  the 
time  that  he  had  hong  his  coat  to  the 
fire  in  the  kitchen,  my  dinner  was  upon 
the  table,  I  made  bim  sit  down  and 
share  it  with  me. 

It  were  long  to  relate  all  our  conver- 
sation ;  and  it  may  be  enough  to  say, 
tliat  I  found  him  a  man  of  good  educa- 
tion, and  some  learning.  I  know  no 
situation  in  which  a  man>  heart  so 
much  opens  to  his  fellow,  as  in  a  soli- 
tary inn  like  that  in  which  we  sat«  with 
comfort  and  plenty,  and  good  Burgun- 
dy within  the  house,  and  the  voice  oj 
the  tempest  roaring  without.  He 
talked  of  many  countries,  and  of  many 
scenes ;  and  1  thought  I  perceived  that 
my  companion  spoke  French,  with  an 
Italian  accent.  However,  we  at  length 
began  to  speak  of  the  building  which 
had  been  the  object  of  our  morning^ 
pilgrimage ;  and  1  was  not  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  old  man  had  been 
ibr  twenty  years  a  monk  in  the  Char- 
treuse. It  was,  of  course,  before  the 
French  Revolution,  which  had  freed 
him  from  the  cloister ;  and  many  an  in- 
teresting anecdote  he  gave  me  of  the 
place    and    its    former    inhabitants. 
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An|Diig8t  other  things,  we  spoke  of  the 
causes  which  had  induced  men  to  em- 
brace the  monastic  life ;  and.  as  we  did 
so,  the  brow  of  my  companion  darken- 
ed, as  if  with  some  remembered  cares ; 
but,  after  a  minute  or  two,  b^  said,  "  I 
will  tell  yoa  a  story  attached  to  one  of 
the  monks  of  that  convent.  It  will,  at 
all  events,  pass  an  hour. 

^  In  a  small  citv  of  Italy  (the  name 
matters  not)  there  lived  two  lads,  Carlo 
and  Giuseppe,  who,  in  their  hours  of 
instruction,  and  their  hours  of  play, 
were  inseparable  friends.  They  were 
both  noble  by  birth ;  but  the  one  was 
the  heir  of  fortune  as  well  as  rank,  the 
other  was  the  only  son  of  a  younger 
brother,  who  had  squandered  all  he 
had  himself,  and  lived  upon  the  scanty 
pittance  that  his  elder  brother,  who 
dwelt  in  Parma,  doled  out  to  him. 
Giuseppe  had  no  mother  living;  and 
the  lessons  he  heard  from  his  father^ 
mouth,  as  well  as  the  example  he  re- 
ceived from  his  father*s  life,  were  not 
particularly  profitable  to  him.  Carlo, 
on  the  contrary,  from  his  mother  heard 
daily  (of  great  deeds  and  immaculate 
honour ;  and  the  dignity  of  virtue  be- 
came the  object  of  bis  life.  Still  the 
two  reoMine^  great  friends,  and  con- 
stant companions;  for  Giuseppe  was 
not  without  good  natural  feelings,  and 
bis  two  greatest  fttults  were  reckless 
carelessness,  or  rather  ignorance,  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  a  pliability  to  the 
will  of  others,  which  is  the  best  hand- 
maid to  vice.  While  he  was  with 
Carlo,  however,  he  was  all  virtue; 
and,  though  he  never  led  the  way  to 
any  good  thing,  he  followed  willingly. 
Carlo,  therefore,  loved  him,  and  really 
esteemed  him;  but  there  was  some- 
thing more.  Carlo  loved  Gioseppe*s 
sister,  Beatrice.  The  lads  were  at  this 
time  about  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and 
Beatrice  was  a  year  younger;  but  there 
was  that  in  her  face  that  few  would 
look  upon  without  loving  She  was 
very  beautiful ;  but  perhaps  that  which 
made  her  so  lovely,  was  more  the 
shining  out  of  a  heart  all  soul  and 
feeling  and  affection,  than  the  symme- 
try of  the  lines  or  the  delicacy  of  the 
colours. 

**  Carious  mother  did  not  know  that 
Giuseppe  had  a  sister^for  that  was 
the  only  concealment  which  her  son 
had  ever  practised  towards  her ;  and 
she  heard  of  his  spending  many  an 
hour  at  the  house  of  his  young  com- 
panion, without  fear.  But  the  passion 
sunk  deep  into  the  boy*s  heart,  mingled 
with  every   feeling,   absorbed    every 


thought,  and  shared  in  every 
brance;  and  the  more  intensely  he 
loved,  the  more  profoundly  he  hid  it 
from  every  one  but  Beatrice ;  and  she 
loved  him  in  return. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1770  that  Carlo 
with  his  mother  quitted  their  dwelling 

in  the  town  of ,  to  return  to  their 

palace  in  Parma,  wliich  was  their  patri- 
monial city ;  and  his  departure  was  to 
the  life  of  Guiseppe,  as  the  small 
cloud,  that  in  tropical  climates  an- 
nounces the  coming  of  the  hurricane. 
He  mingled  with  viler  minds.  His 
own  father  taught  him  to  hurl  the  dice. 
He  was  withdrawn  from  the  college 
where  he  had  hitherto  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time;  and  began  to  live  a 
life  of  excitement  and  excess.  Three 
times  during  the  following  year.  Carlo 
returned  to  visit  her  he  loved,  and 
assure  her  of  his  faith  and  his  unaltered 
purpose;  and  when  he  did  so,  be 
marked  with  sorrow  the  altered  demea- 
nour of  his  companion. 

"  At  length,  one  night  in  a  house  of 
no  fair  repute,  in  the  midst  of  excited 
passions,  and  drunkenness^and  avarice, 
and  vice,  the  father  of  Giuseppe  was 
killed  in  a  gambling  quarrel.  His  son 
on  the  spot  avenged  his  death,  and  by 
the  next  morning  was  in  the  public 
prison,  accused  of  murder.  In  those 
days,  however,  such  things  were  of 
e very-day  occurrence  in  Italy.  His 
innocence  of  premeditated  guilt  was 
made  sufficiently  clear;  and  on  his 
liberation,  he  found  that  his  uncle — 
more  from  family  pride  than  real  kind- 
ness—had taken  his  sister  Beatrice  to 
be  an  inmate  of  their  noble  dwelling  in 
Parma.  Of  hiniself  that  uncle  took  no 
kind  of  notice. 

"  Warned  by  what  had  passed,  Giu- 
seppe formed  some  good  resolutions. 
He  determined  to  leave  off  gaming,  to 
take  his  friend  Carlo  for  his  model; 
and  making  his  way  to  Parma,  to  en- 
deavour by  his  uncle^s  influence  to  ob- 
tain some  command.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, before  purposes  could  become 
deeds,  be  met  with  some  of  his  old 
associates.  He  yielded  to  temptation. 
Women,  wine,  and  gaming,  banished 
every  better  feeling,  and  exhausted 
every  honourable  resource.  He  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  rice ;  and  be- 
came a  gambler,  a  beggar,  a  villain,  a 
desperado.  We  will  follow  him  no 
more.  Carlo  was  at  Rome  at  the  time 
that  the  father  of  her  he  loved  was 
slain;  and,  on  returning  to  Parma, 
what  was  his  joy  to  find  his  Beatrice  in 
the  palace  of  one  of  the  chief  nobles  of 
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the  city,  his  Bieoe,  and  his  adopted 
daaghfer !  It  were  useless  to  describe 
the  feelings  of  their  hearts.  If  yoa  have 
felt  the  like,  yoo  will  easily  conceive 
them.  If  you  have  no^  you  would 
never  understand  them. 

*'  As  Giuseppe,  however,  had  not 
arrived  in  Parma—  though  he  had 
written  to  his  sister  that  he  was  coming 
— Carlo  set  off  to  seek  for  him>  with  a 
sort  of  misgiving  in  regard  to  his  pur- 
suits, which  might  arise  from  a  know- 
ledge of  his  wedc  facility.  As  he  passed 
through  Cremona,  he  saw  a  crowd  of 
people  in  the  market-place,  hurrying 
on  a  man  towards  one  of  the  public 
buildings,  as  if  a  prisoner  newly  arrest- 
ed; and  alighting  from  his  carriage,  he 
followed.  In  answer  to  his  questions, 
the  people  who  sorrouaded  the  court 
informed  him,  that  it  was  a  stranger 
from  Milan  who  had  taken  the  purse  of 
one  of  their  citizens  during  the  preced- 
ing evening;  but  what  was  the  surprise 
of  the  young  nobleman  when  lie  en- 
tered and  saw  bis  friend  Giuseppe  in 
the  prison.  The  evidence  against  him 
was  by  no  means  clear  ;  and  the  worst 
feature  in  his  case  appeared  tliat  he 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of 
himself,  and  knew  no  one  in  Cremona 
to  substantiate  any  thing  he  said. 

**  The  appearance  ot  Carlo,  however, 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  He  was 
well  known  in  the  place — had  relations 
dwelling  in  the  city  ;  and  advancing  at 
once  to  the  prisoner,  he  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  gave  such  evidence  in 
regard  to  his  character  as  the  enthusi- 
asm of  friendship— perhaps  I  might  say 
the  enthusiasm  of  love  *- suggested. 
Giuseppe  was  liberated  at  once.  Tlie 
citizen,  who  had  suffered  retired  mur- 
muring to  his  house;  and  the  two 
friends  proceeded  to  the,  inn.  Before 
night,  Giuseppe  made  an  excuse  to 
leave  his  companion  for  a  short  time, 
but  he  never  returned;  and  four 
strangers  were  seen  to  ride  out  of  Cre- 
mona, and  take  their  way  towards  Ve- 
nice. 

*'  Giuseppe  had  quitted  his  friend  at 
the  inn  with  the  best  intentions  -  to  quit 
his  evil  habits,  to  abandon  his  base 
associates ;  but  they  had  twined  round 
him  a  thousand  serpent  folds,  and  they 
suffered  him  not  ever  again  to  breathe 
the  same  atmosphere  with  any  thing 
that  was  good. 

*'  Carlo  returned  to  Parma ;  and, 
concealing  the  fears  and  suspicions 
which,  his  mind  could  not  but  enter- 
tain, he  refrained  from  (elltng  Beatrice 
that  which  had  passed  at  Cremona.    At 


the  same  time,  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties^  he  became  an  avowed  suitoi 
for  her  hand ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
how  his  suit  was  received.  A  new 
world  had  opened  upon  poor  Beatrice. 
From  poverty  and  apprehension,  and 
the  painful  spectacle  (Ma  father's  vices, 
she  was  now  removed  to  the  rank  she 
was  fitted  to  adorn  —  honoi^ed,  ad- 
mired, and  loved;  with  present  com- 
fort and  security,  and  ihe  prospect  of  a 
speedy  union  with  him  whom  her  heart 
had^osenin  the  midtft  of  its  darkest 
days,  and  wh#m  she  would  still  have 
picked  out  from  all  the  gay,  the  noble, 
and  bright,  that  now  surround  her. 

**  Love  spread  its  sunshine  over  all 
the  world ;  and  she  would  have  been 
more  happy  had  she  been  better  assured 
of  the  fate  of  her  brother. 

'*  It  was  not,  indeed,  that  occasionalt 
uncomforts  did  not  cross  her  path ;  bug 
they  were  trifles.  Several  of  the  younn 
gallants  of  the  place  would  persist  id 
suing  for  her  hand ;  and  one  prouy 
man,  who  thought  himself  insulted  b 
her  rejection,  seemed  resolved  to  punish 
her  by  urging  his  pretensions,  and 
terrifying  her  conjlinually  by  secret 
menaces  both  in  regard  to  her  lover 
and  to  herself.  At  first  she  deemed 
him  insane;  but,  on  enquiry,  she 
iound  that  he  was  noted  for  many  vices, 
and  suspected  of  many  crimes ;  and 
she  v^ould  have  felt  seriously  alarmed, 
if  she  had  not  had  strong  proof  that  his 
heart  was  as  timid  as  it  was  base,  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  shrunk  away 
whenever  Carle  himself  appeared. 

*'  Their  marriage  was  appointed  for 
the  ensuing  winter,  «hen  her  lover 
wo«ld  have  attained  his  twentieth  year ; 
and  009  bright  autumn  evening,  while 
it  was  still  as  warm  as  summer,  her 
aunt,  the  Marchessy  took  her  out  be- 
yond the  gates  to  the  palace  Giardino, 
and  with  a  considerate  kindness,  which 
the  old  do  not  always  show  the  young, 
lefl  her  to  walk  with  her  lover  alone 
upon  the  terrace.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  groups  in  the  gardens,  enjoying 
like  themselves  the  wide  prospect,  with 
its  splendid  light  and  shade,  as  the  de- 
clining sun  each  moment  changed  the 
shadows  and  varied  the  hues.  But 
Carlo  and  Beatrice  saw  it  through  the 
bright  medium  of  their  own  feelings; 
and  the  happiness  of  their  own  hearts 
poured  over  the  scene  a  warmer  sun- 
shine and  a  richer  glow.  When  the 
sun  at  length  just  rested  on  the  far  ho- 
rizon, the  lovers  descended  the  steps  to 
rejoin  the  Marchesa  ;  and  Carlo,  as  he 
led    Beatrice    towards     the    carriage^ 
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poured  forth  iboM  low  fervent  vowt 
which  were  d«'ar  to  her  ear,  Choagh 
unnecessary  (o  her  confidence.  He 
vowed  (o  be  her's  till  death — ay,  and 
after  death.  She  chided  him  for  the 
name  of  death ;  hut  lie  only  smiled,  and 
having;  placed  her  in  the  carriage,  he 
sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  followed 
towards  the  city.  At  the  comer  of 
Pilota,  near  the  palace  squar^  he  dis- 
mounted, gave  his  horje  to  a  servant, 
Added  a  few  directions  and  a  ntssage 
(o  his  mother,  and  walked  on  towards 
the  dwelling  of  her  he  loved.  He  had 
but  a  few  steps  to  go.  Two  arrvants 
were  standing  at  the  portal  of  tlie  house 
waiting  his  coming,  which  tb#y  knew 
would  not  be  long  after  the  carriage 
they  had  just  admiUed.  Though  he 
seemed  musing  deeply,  he  walked  fast, 
came  up  with  two  other  men  who  were 
proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  and 
was  passing  them,  when,  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  one  exclaimed  to  the  other, 
Basta!    Basta!    Eccolo! 

"  The  two  servants  then  saw  one  of 
the  strangers  who  was  nearest  to  the 
young  nobleman  raise  his  hand>  some' 
tiling  glittered  in  it  like  steel— it  de- 
scended, and  Carlo  reeled  and  fell  bade 
upon  the  pavement  'Gniseppe!'  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  fell.  The  other  stoop- 
ed down ;  and,  gazing  on  his  face,  seem- 
ed turned  into  marble, 

**  At  that  moment  the  two  servants 
rushed  forward ;  and,  while  one  raised 
the  dying  man,  the  other  endeavoured 
to  seize  the  assassin  ;  but  the  grasp  re- 
called him  to  thought;  and,  in  a  struggle 
which  ensued,  he  escaped  with  only  a 
cut  upon  his  brow.  Carlo  was  borne 
into  the  hall»  and  in  an  InstAit  Bea- 
trice was  by  his  side.  She  called  him 
by  his  name ;  but  he  was  silent  ^ey 
brought  lights ;  but  there  was  a  veil 
over  his  eye  which  no  light  could 
pierce.  Beatrice  neither  shrieked  nor 
tore  her  hair — nor  did  she  weep :  and 
they  ramoved  her  easily  and  in  silence 
from  the  body.  But  the  next  morning 
she  was  not  found  in  her  room ;  and 
those  who  came  to  adorn  tlie  murdered 
man  for  the  grave,  discovered  his  pro- 
mtsHl  bride  kneeling  by  his  side — ^his 
hand  was  clasped.in  her's— her  head  had 
fallen  forward  on  his  bosom,  and  she 
was  ready  to  lie  beside  her  husband  in 
the  grave." 

<'  And  what  became  of  Giuseppe!"  I 
exclaimed. 

'*  H^  committed  no  more  crimes,"  re- 
plied the  old  man;  not  even  that  of 
■laving  himself.  The  horrors  of  all  he 
bad  done  seemed  to  rush  upon  him  at 


once.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
existence,  he  appear^  to  feel  and  to 
reflect.  Flying  like  lightning  from  the 
city,  he  sought  the  Chartreuse,  which 
is  about  a  mile  distant  from  it.  His 
birth,  his  crime,  his  despair,  were  all 
told.  Much  could  then  be  done  for 
gold;  and  his  uncle  would  willingly 
have  laid  down  any  sum  to  bury  the 
shame  of  his  fiunily  in  the  cloister.  The 
base  wretch  who,  for  the  love  of  his 
sister,  had  hired  the  unhappy  man,  un- 
knowingly, to  murder  his  best  friend, 
was  forced,  by  the  whisper  of  suspicion, 
to  quit  the  city ;  and  the  wretchM  Ghi- 
seppe,  abandoning  the  world  for  ever, 
was  tranjtferrcd  from  Parma  to  this 
valley,  where,  in  the  cells  whidi  yoa 
saw  this  morning,  he  wept  for  twenty 
years  the  errors  and  the  crimes  of  hb 
youth." 

<<  I  looked  up  to  the  brow  of  the  old 
man,  on  which  there  was  a  deep  scar. 
He  remarked  the  motion  of  my  eyes, 
and  a  quick  flush  came  dver  his  cheek, 
followed  by  a  sigh.  *'  You  are  told,'* 
he  said,  <^  that  the  mercy  of  God  is  suf- 
ficient for  all  who  truly  repent."— 
«'  Doubt  it  not,"  I  replied,  and  the  con- 
versation dropped." 

BMm,LU  J»ur. 


MINCE    PIES. 
Fw  i*0  OiU. 


Hall  Cliiitlmas!  Hme  of  alrtk  mad  gl«e^ 
Hall  CbrlftiBai!  ilmm  ofjollitj 

A  ad  f«a,» 
Come  thou,  aad  feast  my  loaglDir  ejes 
With  heef,  plam  paddlngr*  mad  tniftce  plM, 
Bra  CMoUrm  doet  ne  Mrprlto, 

And  «jr  ■and*a  ran  ; 
Come  thoo  befora  the  dread  fa  I  ttorai 
Does  break  npoa  me  of  R^vrm^ 

Thou  good  old  fellow  ; 
Come  as  iho«  didtt  in  da>a  of  j[ora, 
I  pray  thee,  come  to  bm  oace  more. 

And  tee  me  mellow. 

**  Is  there  a  soul  on  earth  so  dead," 
who  has  not  often  thought  with  delight, 
and  felt  his  heart  warm  within  him  at 
the  recollection  of  the  merry  times  and 
glorious  feastii^  he  enjoyed  when  • 
boy,  at  the  arrival  of  good  old  Christ- 
mas;— how  the  montibM,  weeks,  and 
days  were  counted,  until  that  happy 
season  came,  and  what  sublime  anti- 
cipations and  expectations  were  formed 
of  the  forthcoming  pleasure.  I  remem- 
ber it  all,  and  the  rumbling  vehicle 
that  used  to  take  us  a  few  days  before 
the  time  from  school  to  our  homes,  one 
of  the  old  fashioned  long  coaches,  sha- 
ped something  like  a  hearse,  in  which 
people  sat  face  to  face  in  two  lines,  as 
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if  firepariiig  for  a  country  dance ;  anre 
nerer  was  a  coach  to  loaded  with 
merry  boys  and  mischief;  bat  of  all 
the  delights  of  the  Christinas  holidays, 
none  erer  equalled  the  pleasure  I  deri- 
ved firoto  derooring  (I  can't  say  eating) 
the  nice  raince  pies  which  used  to  t>e 
prepared  for  us.  1  do  verily  beliere  I 
have  the  taste  of  them  now  on  my  lips, 
and  should  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  (my 
grandmother  was  ninety-six  when  she 
died)  never  will  their  goodness  be  effac- 
ed nrom  my  memory.  But  mince  pies, 
like  every  thing  else,  have  degenerated 
since  that  time;  we  have  them  now, 
though  what  are  they  compared  with 
those  made  by  my  grandmother^no- 
thing,  poor  soul !  could  she  only  lift 
up  her  nead  from  the  grave,  where  it 
has  so  many  years  rested,  and  taste  the 
mince  pies  of  this  age,  ^e  would  not 
know  them  to  be  such,  if  some  kind 
being  did  not  inform  her  what  they 
were  Intended  for.  1  had  oftra  puz- 
zled myself  to  account  for  this  falling 
off,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  restore 
the  mince  pie  to  its  original  excellence. 
I  caused  every  ingredient  to  be  pro- 
cured from  the  b«st  market ;  the  greatest 
care  to  be  taken  in  mixing  the  quan- 
tities according  to  the  directions  con- 
tained in  page  228  of  mv  grandmother*s 
"family  receipt  book,"  and  the  most 
experienced  or  all  her  pupils — my  dm>- 
ther,  made  them — *twas  to  no  purpose. 
How  then  was  it,  you  will  ask,  that 
this  aflair  was  not  accomplished,  and  a 
■ince  pie  made  to  equal  those  of  days  of 
yore.  I  often  asked  the  same  question ; 
at  last,  we  recollected  m  v  grandmother 
always  used  to  keep  a  bottle  of  good 
old  Nantz— the  genuine,  pure,  and  un* 
mixed  article ;  no  exciseman*s  gauging 
rod  ever  defiled  it,  nor  dealer  adultera- 
ted its  quality— 'twas  some  of  the  bert 
Moonsmiae  that  could  be  procured  for 
love  or  money,  and  came  direct  from 
over  the  water;  and  its  flavour— its 
fbvour  was  as  luscious  as  the  grape 
from  which  it  derived  its  quality  and 
goodness. 

Alas  !  the  time  for  this  is  past,  and 
so  is  the  age  for  mince  pies ;  out  never 
can  1  forget  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
osed  to  make  them  vanish  from  the  ta- 
ble when  a  boy ; — no  magician's  wand 
could  have  caused  a  quicker  disappear- 
ance; and  the  kind  face  that  looked 
over  me  while  I  did  the  business— that 
too  is  gone,  never  more  to  glad  the  eyes 
of  her  friends. 

Though  this  work  of  tiroes  gone  by  is 
still  fresh  in  my  memory,  many  who 
have  not  been   w   fortunate,  may  be 


contented  with  mince  pies  as  they  now 
are  made;  truly,  they  are  still  very 
good,  though  truth'  obliges  me  to  de- 
clare my  grandmother's  were  better ; — 
to  those  persons  I  wish  all  the  pleasure 
I  have  derived  firom  that  source,  and 
every  other  enjoyment  peculiar  to  this 
season ;  and  as  I  hate  selfishness,  let 
me  beg  of  those  who  have  not  tasted 
this  relic  of  the  good  old  times,  instant- 
ly to  procure  one,  large  as  their  pock- 
ets can  afford ;  call  in  their  friends, 
for 

Tfco«ewkoJ«]rwo«ld  wis, 

M Mt  share  U— liftppln«tt  »aa  boni  a  twU 

And  when  they  have  eaten  it,  if  they  do 
not  exclaim,  "  there's  nothing  on  earth 
like  a  good  mince  pie,"  put  me  down 
for  a  pretender,  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  art  of  living  welL  J.8.C. 


DO  I  RBMBMBKR  lT?t 

Do  I  renenber  lt?*Oh.  bow  coold  I 
Forget  tbftt  tloie,  tbo  hoar  wbea  flrrt  «e  net. 
Now  !■  ay  beart  It  char labad -till  I  die 
Tbat  Hula  aoMaat  I  shall  aa'ar  forffeC. 

Do  I  reaseaihaf  It  ?— did  aot  ay  lo>« 

Froa  that  daar  roooMuit  bave  a  double  power; 

Aad  wboa  earaa  cane,  which  oft-tinnot  peace 

deitrojri. 
Didat  thott  not  solaea  Ibea  tiM  flooany  hoar? 

Do  I  remember  It }— could  e*er  a  I  bought 
Of  wroog  to  tbee  aa  iastant  near  me  stay  ; 
Woald  not  tbat  beamlaf  eye*  so  full  of  love. 
Briag  back  old  times,  aad  chase  It  far  away  I 

Yes,  I  reasember  It  f— for,  since  tbat  time, 
Coae  weal,  coose  woe,  ihoe  dld*st  aot  oace 

depart; 
Bat  ever  proved  thyself  a  falthfal  friend. 
While  thy   eadearmeats  bonad   tbee  to  my 

beart 
By  evetv  tie  which  woasaa  so  well  knows. 
To  wind  aronad  the  seal  of  blm  she  loves. 

J.  8.  C. 


TALES  OF  THE  BUREAU  DE 

POLICE.— No.  3. 

THE  GAM£STER*8  FATE. 

ForMeOlio. 

<*  1  AM  almost  frozen  to  death,  and 
my  limbs  will  soon  refuse  their  office. 
Oh,  Sir !  for  the  love  of  heaven,  bestow 
your  charity,  if  it  be  the  smallest  piu 
tanoe,  in  pity's  sake,  Sir,  1  beseech 
you." 

Tliere  was  something  in  the  voice 
of  the  speaker  so  different  from  tlie 
husky  half-cracked  tone  of  the  mid- 
night mendicant  that  i  turned  to  look 
at  the  object  so  imploring  for  charity. 
It  was  a  poor  half-clad  female  shiver* 

tin  reply  to  Miss  Laudon's  |»iece  la  oae  of 
the  anaaalw^*  Do  yoa  temember  it  r*  ^  t 
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log  in  the  blast  of  a  cold  February 
night,  and  who  clearly  shewed  that 
mach  as  pov^ty  and  wretchedness  had 
striven  (o  do  their  worst,  they  had  not 
completely  wrecked  the  symmetry  of 
a  once  b^atiful  forpi,  or  driven  away 
every  trace  of  beauty  from  the  care-, 
worn  countenance  of  the  supplicant.  It 
was  evident  that  the  direst  necessity 
could  have  alone  driven  her  to  the  pre- 
sent employment,  for  she  had  scarce 
uttered  her^  request,  when  she  slirank. 
back  as  if  in  dread  of  the  sound  of  her 
own  words  ;  poor  creature,  thought  I, 
you  have  kiiown  much  misery,  would 
to  heaven  it  were  in  my  power  to 
alleviate  it  beyond  the  passing  mo- 
ment, 1  dropped  something  into  her 
hand,  and  passed  on  ;  I  had  gone  huta 
few  steps  when  I  heard  her  voice  again, 
**  Stay,  Sir,  but  for  an  instant." 

•*  Well,  my  good  girl,  what  would 
you  now  1" 

**  You  have  Made  a  mistake.  Sir, 
these  are  five  franc  pieces." 

^  Indeed  *  I  am  not  rich  enough  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  giving  such  sums,  but 
you  are  deserving  of  them,  and  may 
keep  them  as  a  reward  for  your  ho- 
nesty." 

She  looked  at  roe  for  a  moment, 
whilst  her  tongue  essayed  to  utter  the 
language  of  gratitude,  but  her  heart  was 
too  full  for  utterance,  and  seizing  my 
hand,  she  would  have  pressed  it  to  her 
lips,  but  dropped  it  again  in  hesitation, 
as  if  in  remembrance  that  she  had  over- 
stepped the  limits  prescribed  by  her 
calling,  I  could  hear  a  deep  drawn  sigh 
as  she  turned  from  me,  that  spoke  so 
forcibly  to  my  feelings  that  I  felt  I 
ought  to  follow  her  and  see  if  anything 
could  be  done  to  remoke  her  from  this 
lowest  depth  of  poverty ;  she  turned  up 
a  narrow  court,  and  entering  a  mean 
looking  house,  ascended  the  stairs,  and 
went  into  the  back  garret,  leaving  the 
door  open.  The  room  was  misery  it- 
self two  broken  chairs,  and  a  ragged 
coverlet,  serving  for  a  bed,  was  the 
whole  of  the  furniture ;  on  the  coverlet 
a  child  about  two  years  of  age  was 
sleeping,  whilst  rocking  himself  to  and 
fro  on  one  of  the  broken  chairs  was  a 
man  about  six  -  and  -  twenty,  whose 
clenched  teeth  and  fixed  vacant  stare 
beipoke  a  mind  ill  at  ease  with  itself; 
his  &ce  was  one  that  still  bore  the  re- 
mains of  much  manly  beauty,  and 
which,  in  brighter  days,  and  better 
circumstances,  must  have  made  a  deep 
impression  in  many  a  wOman^s  heart. 
He  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
wouian*8  entrance,  but  still  rocked  him- 


self to  and  fro  as  if  ignorant  of  her  pre- 
sence. "  Adolph,  you  are  ill  at  ease.*' 
**  I  am,"  was  the  only  answer.— 
"  Come,  look  cheerfuL" 

"  Cheerful !— cheerful,  yes,  when  I 
look  round  me  and  see  every  thing  re- 
sponding to  such  a  sensation— cheer- 
ful, indeed!" 

«  But  I  have  brought  yon  money." 

"  Then  buy  bread  for  yourself  and 
the  child,  I  am  not  hungry.^* 

"  But  here  is  enough,  with  prudence, 
to  last  us  sometime  ;  look,  ten  francs." 

"  Ten  francs,  show  them  to  me— how 
came  you  psssessed  of  so  much  I— it 
matters  not,  give  them  to  roe,  Adele, 
and  I  will  buy  something  for  our  pre- 
sent wants." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  Adolph,  or  you 
will  not  spend  them,  you  will ' 

"  What!" 

''  Lose  them  at  the  gaming-table;  oh, 
Adolph,  consider  the  many  hours  I  have 
waited  and  watched  in  the  cold  blast 
with  scarce  covering  for  a  summer *8 
evening,  and  the  snares  and  reproaches 
of  those  who  made  refusal  doubly  bitter 
by  their  taunts;  1  cannot  go  again;  con- 
sider, the  poor  child  has  not  tasted 
food  for  many  an  hour ;  you  used  to 
love  me  once,  and  think  the  covering 
for  a  w interns  day  too  slight  to  protect 
me  from  a  breath  of  summer  wind. 
How  often  have  you  said  I  could  not 
b^r  the  fatigue  of  a  few  hours  journey 
in  my  own  carriage,  with  all  the  aid 
that  luxury  could  invent,  and  now  you 
let  me  stand  as  an  outcast,  J;iour  afler 

hour,  to  beg  a  boon  from  those , 

oh,  Adolph!  Adolph!" 

"  Why  throw  this  in  my  face,  your 
friends  have  offered  again  and  again  to 
allow  you  to  live  with  them — you  can 
then  have  all  these  luxuries  you  so 
covet." 

''I  cannot  leave  you,  Adolph;  I  value 
your  affections  more  than  all  the  luxu- 
ries the  world  can  bestow — I  do  not 
repine — I  only  ask  you  to  give  up  this 
one  passion,  and  your  talents  may  yet 
supf^rt  us ;  we  have  had  a  bitter  lesson 
of  how  little  dependance  can  be  placed 
on  the  chances  of  the  gaming-table; 
we  have  lost  all,  all — even  your  friends 
have  cast  you  off,  and  left  ^ou  to  star- 
vation, and  yet  you  are  still  the  same, 
wanting  but  the  means." 

"  Well,  my  dearest  Adele,  I  promise 
you  this  shall  not  share  the  fa'e  of  the 
rest." 

"  You  promise  me." 

"  I  do." 

Saying  which  he  loA  the  room,  and 
hastened  down  stairs  without  pcrceiv- 
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'ng  me,  on  account  of  the  obscnritj  of 
(he  passage.  1  entered  the  room,  she 
started  on  my  enteruig,  but  when  she 
perceived  me,  exclaimed— 

"  Oh,  Si%  1  am  afraid  you  have  heard 
bow  likely  your  kindness  is  to  be 
thrown  away,  but  do  not  blame  roe,  if 
you  have  heard  all  I  am  sure  you  will 
not." 

1  assured  her  I  did  not,  for  an  in- 
stant, impute  the  least  degree  of  blame 
to  her,  and  had  followed  her  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  further  assist- 
ance, in  case  it  had  been  in  my  power 
as  commissary  of  the  arrondissement, 
and  was  glad  I  had  to  done,  since  I  had 
heard  the  sad  recital  of  her  sufferings. 
I  left  her  something  further  to  purchMe 
a  supply  for  her  immediate  necessities, 
making  her  promise  to  come  to  my 
oiBce  on  the  following  day,  in  order 
that  f  might  arrange  something  to  en- 
able her,  at  least,  to  better  her  present 
condition,  if  she  still  persisted  in  re- 
fusing the  offers  of  her  friends. 

Adolph,  on  leaving  the  house,  hasten- 
ed with  the  intention  of  purchasing 
some  food  for  his  famishing  wife  and 
child;  as  it  was  late,  and  the  shops 
were,  for  the  most  part,  shut  up,  he  had 
to  go  a  short  distance  to  find  ihose  in 
the  great  thoroughfares  that  were  not 
so  early  in  closing ;  in  his  way  was  a 
house,  that  in  his  latter  days  he  had 
often  frequented,  and  where  the  small- 
ness  of  the  stake  had  been  consistent 
with  his  little  means;  the  door  was 
open,  and  the  lights  shone  from  witliin, 
announcing  that  the  deadly  work  was 
still  going  on.  He  paused  for  an  ini* 
stant  at  the  thrediold ;  might  he  not  be 
in  lock,  fortune,  which  had  so  long 
been  his  enemy,  might  for  once  stand 
his  friend;  should  he  but  gain  a  small, 
sum  to  relieve  him  from  his  present 
dreadful  state,  and  enable  him  once 
more  to  struggle  with  the  world,  he 
would  forswear  the  gaming-table  for 
ever ;  but  ihen  the  thoughts  of  his  poor 
wife^  the  misery  she  had  endured  for 
his  sake,  the  remembrance  of  their  fond 
affection  before  adversity  had  laid  his 
hand  so  strongly  on  him,  and  what  she 
bad  undergone  to  gain  this  small  sum, 
on  the  other  hand,  warned  him  from 
entering.  **  But  1  cannot  lose— I  must 
win— she  will  be  so  pleased  to  see 
a  little  hoard  to  set  us  once  more 
afloat,** — and  musing  thus,  he  found 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  rooraj,  before 
he  was  aware  that  he  liad  been  mecha- 
nically ascending  the  stairs. 

As  be  entered  the  room  the  last  throw 
was  ju4t  decided^  and  some  one  ex- 


claimed with  a  load  yoice  roage  has 
gained  three  times,  such  a  run  cannot 
last,  ru  go  OU)  noir  this  time,  1  have 
previously  lost  almost  every  thing  by 
rouge;  Adolph  followed  his  example, 
and  pat  down  five  francs  on  noir;  there 
was  a  dead  silence  for  a  few  seconds, 
every  one  watching  with  breathless 
anxiety  the  result  of  the  throw. 

**  Rouge  has  gained  again,**  a  thous- 
and maledictions,  cried  one^  this  is  the 
fourth  time ;  it  cannot  happen  for  ever. 
I  will  try  noir  once  more,  rooge  cannot 
be  thrown  again.  This  time  nearly  all 
backed  noir  to  the  highest  amount 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  table ;  the 
chances  being  so  strong  against  roage 
coming  up  once  more^  Adolph  put 
down  his  last  five  firanc  piece,  and 
rouge,  to  the  mortification  of  all  but 
the  bankers  came  up  for  the  fifth  time. 

'*  Try  it  once  more,**  said  one  of  his 
quonJam  associates,  **  donH  be  dis- 
heartened at  a  little  bad  luck  in  the  be- 
ginning, come  play  on  noir  again,  there 
has  bec^  such  an  onusnal  run  upon 
rouge.** 

"  I  have  nothing  left  to  play  with,** 
be  said,  *<nor  do  I  know  where  to  loc^ 
for  sofficient  to  purchase  a  morsel  of 
food  for  a  starving  wife  and  child— not 
a  sous  in  the  wide  world,  and  none  will 
lend  or  give, — oh,  this  cursed  infatua- 
tion, what  might  1  not  have  been,  and 
what  am  I  now ! — his  former  '  friend* 
fancying  this  to  be  a  prelude  to  the  re- 
quest of  a  loan,  for  granting  it  was  quite 
out  of  the  question,  pretended  to  see  an 
acquaintance  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  shuffled  away  with  the 
gpreatest  expedition.** 

In  a  few  minates  Adolph  found  him- 
self again  in  the  street,  bat  where  to 
turn  or  go  he  knew  not ;  could  he  return 
home  to  say  he  had  again  lost  all — ^no, 
no,  he  could  not  return  empty-handed ; 
a  few  steps  forward  was  a  baker  shutting 
up  his  shop,  and  a  cabriolet  coming  by 
at  the  moment,  slipped  its  wheel,  the 
baker  ran  to  give  his  assisUnce,  and 
was  soon  busily  employed  with  the 
cabriolet  driver  in  searching  for  the 
lost  linch-pin ;  nobody  was  passing  by 
and  those  about  the  cabnolei  were 
busily  engaged.  A  loaf  of  bread  would 
be  to  him,  at  that  moment,  almost  as  tlie 
treasures  'of  the  east,  he  crept  to- 
war'ts  the  shop,  and  seised  one  of  the 
loaves  that  was  lying  on  the  counter ; 
in  the  next  instant  the  cry  of  stop  thief 
resounded  in  his  ears,  the  baker*s  wife 
from  within  had  seen  him ;  he  grasped 
the  loaf,  and  ran,  pursued,  by  many 
drawn  togetlier,  by  the  cry  of  **stop 
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tble^**  expecdng  tome  anraieineiit  from 
the  chace  of  a  pilferer,  his  fears  gpsve 
him  speed,  and  ne  was  fast  distancing 
his  pnrsoers,  when  be  gained  the  pont 
de  Notre  Dame,  the  patrol  was  going 
orer  at  that  moment,  and  he  saw  he 
shoold  not  be  allowed  to  pass,  he 
stopped;  his  pursuers  were  fast  ap- 
proaching, what  was  to  be  done,  shoald 
he  be  taken  as  a  midnight  robber,  be 
condemned  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days 
as  a  galley-slave;  there  was  no  time 
for  hesitation,  the  Seine  was  before 
him,  and  in  he  plnnged;  his  pnrsaers 
reached  the  bridge  only  in  time  to  see 
him  throw  himself  off;  there  was  a  low 
hollow  gargle  on  the  water,  shewing 
where  he  fell,  which  soon  subsided,  and 
the  stream  resumed  its  quiet  glassy 
look  above,  whilst  below,  death  was 
fast  working  its  way ;  it  was  sometime 
before  the  by-standeirs  could  procure 
the  means  of  rescuing  the  body  from 
the  water,  sod  when  it  was  brought 
forth  they  soon  perceived  that  their 
efforts  for  resuscitation  would  prove 
unavailing,  and  with  a  shrug  oif  the 
shoulders,  and  an  ejaculation  of '<  poor 
nan,"  left  it  in  charge  of  the  patrol,  to 
be  by  them  consigned  to  the  Morgne. 

I  afterwards  learned  that  Adolph  was 
the  only  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  who, 
at  his  death,  had  left  him  in  the  sole 
possession  of  all  his  wealth ;  he  had 
married  rather  above  his  rank  in  life, 
a  wife  who  loved  him  to  excess ;  the 
world  offered  him  all  the  pleasures  that 
wealth  and  reciprocal  affection  could 
bestow,  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
taste  them ;  play  was  tlie  reigning  pas- 
sion in  his  heart,  sod  the  result  was 
his  inevitable  ruin ;  his  own,  and  his 
wife>  friends,  had  several  times  assist- 
ed him,  and  started  him  again  and  again 
in  the  world,  with  every  prospect  of 
success ;  but  still  the  demon  or  gam- 
bling forced  liim  from  out  of  the  path  of 
rectitude,  and  he  sunk  deeper  than 
ever,  his  friends  refused  again  to  assist 
him,  and  ouly  offered  an  asylum  to  his 
wife,  on  condition  that  she  lived  apart 
from  her  husband.  This,  in  all  his  dis- 
tresses, she  had  refused  to  do,  nor  was 
it  until  death  had  separated  them  for 
ever,  ttiat  Khe  sought  a  refuge  with  her 
family.  She  now  lives  in  a  small 
house  near  St.  Cloud,  and  her  every 
hope  is  centered  in  her  only  child,  a 
boy,  whose  outward  form  and  face 
strongly  resemble  those  that  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  her  heart,  and 
her  daily  preyer  is  that  heaven  may 
warn  him  of  those  dangers  which 
wrecked  his  fother  in  life's  uncertain 
course.  J.  M.  B. 


RBCX>LLECTI0N8     OF     ROBERT 

BURNS  AND  HIS  SCHOOL- 

F^XLOWS. 

BumNs  came  to  the  parisli  school  of 
Dalrymple  when  about  fourteen  years 
of  age.  He  somewhere,  1  think,  de- 
scribes himself  as  being  then  *  an  «a- 
gainfff  awkward  6of  ,**-— a  description 
of  himself  which  is  ratified  by  one  of 
his  schoolfellows  yet  alive,  and  whose 
recollections  of  Bums*  appearance  and 
behaviour  remain  as  yet  fresh  and 
distinct.  It  is  amusing  to  collect  frooa 
a  fellow-pupil  the  impression  made  by 
Bums  on  his'flrst  arrival  at  that  school, 
which  has  received  some  celebrity  from 
his  brief  attendance,  lliat  impression 
was,  it  seems,  not  favourable ;  itnetther 
excited  in  his  youthful  associates  any 
notions  of  superior  capacity,  nor  did  it 
beget  anv  anticipatiou  of  his  becoming 
in  afler  life  a  person  in  any  respect 
greater  than  they  were  themselves. 
His  proficiency,  doubtless,  had  been 
retarded  by  the  almost  constant  manual 
labour  to  which  he  had  been  subjected 
on  his  father*s  farm ;  so  that  some  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  an  unschool- 
ed, ungainly  boy  of  fourteen,  Just 
escaped  from  the  hoe  and  the  spade, 
ranking  bioMelf  with  older  scholars, 
who,  when  compared  with  him,  were 
in  the  highest  stage  of  parish-school 
leaming.  He  was  then  reading  the 
Bible,  a  class-book  which  at  that  time 
denoted  the  most  advanced  class  of 
English  readers.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  studying  arithmetic  He  is  de- 
scribed by  his  fellow-pupil  as  being  a 
quiet,  rather  unsociable,  doltish-look- 
ing boy,  yet  not  unpossessed  of  activity 
when  he  pleased,  keef^ng  generally 
aloof  from  his  comradeiL  and  seldom 
mixing  in  their  games  and  amusements. 
It  is  a  drcurastance,  carious  certainly, 
when  referred  to  his  after  celebrity 
that — whether  from  his  ungainly  un- 
sociability---wliether  from  the  dubious 
coniemplativeness  of  his  character—* 
whether  from  his  supposed  inepcitude, 
contrasted  with  a  flattering  title  ludi- 
crously applied  ~  whether  by  accident 
merely,  and  from  none  of  these  causes 
St  all---he  was  by  his  fellows  desig- 
nated and  dubbed  wi  h  the  name  of 
Prvfkttar!  Neither  did  he  discover 
any  capabilities  for  poetry  at  a  school 
where  it  appears  poetry  was  somewhat 
cultivated,  lliree  of  the  boys,  who  were 
rather  older  than  Bums,  were  accua- 
tomed  to  amuse  themselves  with  writing 
verses  i  Bums  was  aware  that  they  did 
so,  and  must  have  heard  some  6f  tlieir 
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schoolboj  jingleff ;  yel  U  is  slated  tliat 
he  participated  not  with  them  in  this 
verse  •making  sympathy,  and  showed 
not  anv  desire  to  intermix  with  them  in 
a  field  of  exercise  which  was  after- 
wards to  become  the  arena  of  his  pecu- 
liar glory.  The  names  of  the  three 
poetical  pupils' of  the  parish-school  of 
Dalrymple  were,  Samuel  Walker,  the 
minister's  son;  Hugh  Wilson;  and 
Jaoies  Dick.  To  show  what  sort  of 
rhymes  were  current  at  a  seminary 
where  Robert  Bums  the  poet  wrote  no 
poetry,  and  where  those  who  were  not 
destined  to  be  poets,  wrote  poetry,  there 
are  subjoined  a  few  verses,  composed 
by  this  trio  of  parish-school  bards: 

THB  MIIXBR*S  MARS* 

Foe  Mve*  loag  vMrt  and  mors,  I  llvei 

Willi  hla«  of  CuBilt-mlll ; 
He  fed  me  weel,  I  wrocbt  toktai 

With  eoMTege  and  goodwill. 

Bat  wlie«  «l*  theee  I  did  tsra  sild, 

Wi*  ec*  began  <•  tottar. 
He  bttde  hts  omii  come  o«t  la  kute. 

Aod  tkrow  ae  I*  tbe  gutter, 

I  •vloiin'd  «f*  eaae  dowa  I*  the  ttreaSi, 

Till  I  caiM  to  the  CniiM : 
Wkea  I  came  to  that  fatal  place 

Mjr  sldea  received  a  hniiM. 

If  J  hieaaieg  oa  DraaJo«therlle,f 

For  he*s  •  aaan  weel  hread ; 
For  irtt  he  lifted  ep  mj  nunp, 

Aod  let  sboet  my  head. 

Wherefore  hj  this  I  do  bequeath 

To  hlflB  my  good  foer  ahooa ; 
LIkevtoe  mj  hide,  for  tpasf  la-repet 

To  hb  aald  taraiog-looait 


ELLISTONIANA. 

BY  A  DRAMATIST. 

Or  all  the  many  managers  and  more 
actors,  whose  talents  have  made  tliem 
deservedly  popular,  there  was  never 
any  one  who,  *'  take  him  for  all  in  all,*' 
so  completely  realised  the  b9au  idtid 
of  boihf  as  the  late  Robert  William 
Elliston.  The  anecdotes  of  his  pecu- 
liarities are  as  numerous  as  those  of 
any,  either  of  liis  predecessors  or  con- 
temporaries, not  excepting  even  tlie  far- 
famed  Garrick  and  the  eccentric  Tiite 
Wilkinson ;  and  though,  to  those  who 
were  unacquainted  with  him,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  depict  him  in  *^  his 
habit  as  he  lived,"  and  with  the  habits 
he  had  contracted,  at  least  with  mere 
mortal  pens  and  ink,  yet  the  following 
sketch,  however  feebly  executed,  must 

•  The  miller  of  Caasllt-mlli,  a  place  fa  that 
aelghboarhood. 

t  k  taraer  of  woodea  ladlea  who  lived  at 
that  place,  asd  weat  by  Ita  name. 


prove  its  hero  to  have  been  no  common 
character.  During  his  lesseeship  of 
Drury  Lane,  Elliston  was  once  starring 

it  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  B y  where 

he  had  created  a  prodigious  sensation, 
when,  on  the  arrival  of"  positively  his 
last  appearance  this  season."  the  coun- 
try manager  most  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  perform  for  one  night  more. 
His  first  application  was  made  at  tlie 
rehearsal,  to  which  EUiston^s  reply 
was,  *<  No,Sir!  the  thing's  impossible! 
the  public  dutv  devolving  upon  me  as 
proprietor  of  the  National  Theatre  in 
London,  will  not  allow  me  to  remain 
here  another  hour!" 

*^  But  for  only  one  night  more,  my 
dear  Sir!" 

**  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  it  is  impossible!" 

The  rehearsal  of'  Hamlet"  proceed- 
ed, and  the  manager's  solicitations  pro- 
ceeded also ;  at  the  close  of  the  tragedy 
he  made  his  grand  attack.  ^  Now, 
Mr.  Elliston,  for  one  night  more !  for 
only  oqe !  Remember  it*s  for  my  own 
benefit,  my  dear  Sir!  Besides,  the 
whole  town  wishes  it;  Sir  William 
Jackson  and  his  lady  wish  it.  Only 
one  night  more.  Sir,  pray  do!  The 
rector  wishes  it;  the  mayor  wishes  it ; 
the  major  at  the  Battery  wishes  it ;  the 
family  at  the  White  House  on  the  hill 
wish  it;  every  bodv  wishes  it!  you 
cannot  refuse  every  body !" 

Still  the  tragedian  was  inflexible, 
but  still  the  manager  persisted ;  and 
even  during  the  nigm's  performance 
still  met  him  at  the  vrlxisf  on  every 
exit,  reiterating  his  entreaty  for  **  one 
night  more!" 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  until 
the  celebrated  soliloquy  scene  in  the 
third  act,  when  the  manager's  horror 
may  be  conjectured—it  certainly  can- 
not be  described— at  seeing  HamUt 
advance  to  the  footlights,  and,  hand- 
kerchief in  hand,  address  the  crowded 
audience  as  follows : — "  '  To  be,  or  not 
to  be,  that  is  the  question !'  To  you, 
Sir  William  Jackson,  and  to  your  very 
excellent  and  amiable  lad^,  1  know  not 
how  to  express  the  glowing  gratitude 
that  now  swells  my  bosom,  for  your 
trulv  flattering  request,  conveyed  to 
me  by  the  worthy  manager  of  this  thea- 
tre. To  you.  Sir,  the  learned  and-Mve- 
rend  Theophilus  Templeton,  the  pious 
rector  of  this  peaceful  parish,  who  has 
shown  so  marked  a  predilection  for  the 
legitimate  drama,  1  am  equally  at  a 
loss  to  give  utterance  to  my  ardent 
thanks.  To  the  worshipful  the  Mayor 
of  this  flourishing  and  ancient  city,  I 
would  also  offer  my  deepest  acknow- 
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lec^ments  for  the  high  honour  of  his 
condescending  partiality.  To  the  gal- 
lant commandant  at  the  Battery^  and 
to  the  family  at  the  White  House  on 
the  hill,  whose  name,  alas!  is  un- 
known to  me,  bat  who  occupy  the  two 
front  rows  of  No.  5,  in  the  dress  circle, 
—a  trulv  eligible  situation — ^to  each 
and  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  to 
proffer  my  most  unfeigned  and  im- 
perishable gratitude.  Let  me  assure 
you,  that  your  kindnesses  can  never  be 
forgotten;  they  are  engraved  on  my 
*  heart  of  hearts  ;'— they  are  '  register- 
ed where  every  day  I  turn  the  leaf  to 
read  them!*    My  children's  children 

shall  be  taught  to  lisp ^— **  Why 

don't  you  go  on  with  Hamlet?** — 
**  ^ence !  finish  your  speech  first ;  go 
it,  EUiston!"  Such  were  the  inter- 
ruptions of  the  impatient  gods  of  the 
gallery,  to  whom,  with  one  of  his  most 
graceful  obeisances,  the  tragedian  thus 
replied: -''I  entreat  pardon  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  one  shilling  gallery, 
while  1  briefly  address  the  gentleman  in 
the  two.  Your  remark,  Sir,  was  a  very 
excellent  one,  and  does  you  honour, 
for  it  proves  that  you  have  deeply 
studied  human  nature. — ^Ladies  and 
gentlemen^  I  shall  now  resume  my 
professional  duties,  and  no  longer  tres* 
pass  on  your  truly  valuable  time ; 
after  simply  announcing,  that  I  am  but 
too  happy  in  yielding  to  your  unani- 
mous solicitations,  and  that  to-morrow 
evening  will  be  performed  the  comedy 
of '  Wild  Oats,'  the  character  of  i^orer 
byMr.  Elliston!" 

That  this  anecdote  may  not  be  like 
Moore's  *^  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  left 
blooming  aione,'**  another,  equally  cha- 
racteristic, and  equally  well  autlienli- 
cated,  by  an  intimate  literary  friend  of 
its  eccentric  hero,  shall  be  subjoined ; 
and,  as  the  good-boy  story-books  phrase 
it,  **  here  it  is."^ 

While  proprietor  of  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  and  resident  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, Elliston  was  one  day  visited  by 
the  gentleman  alluded  to,  who  found 
the  manager's  levee  attended  by  a  very 
lengthy,  author-like  lookhig  person- 
age, bearing  a  huge  and  most  porten- 
tous-appearing manuscript,  and  also  by 
his  JiduM  Achates  J  Fairbrother,  his 
prompter,  treasurer,  and  confidential 
secretary,  seated  at  a  table,  preparing 
to  commence  operations  in  the  latter 
department  of  liis  multifarious  official 
functions.  Having  requested  his  friend 
to  excuse  him  until  he  had  dispatched 
the  business  then  on  the  tapis,  Elliston 
proceeded  to  attend  to  both  bis  other 


▼isitofs.  ^Tkke  a  sheet  of  paper, 
Ben,"  said  he  to  Farebrother,  <<  and 
write  as  I  shall  dictate :  I  must  send 
to  that  fellow,  Stubbs,  about  his  pota- 
toes; and,  in  the  meantime,  Mistar 
Rush,"  addressing  the  long  gentleman, 
whcs  it  appeared,  was  an  unfledged  dra- 
matist,— *<  ril  attend  to  your  play,  and 
give  you  my  opinion  of  it—*  Sir,  [to 
the  seeretarpf']  I  have  received  the  po- 
tatoes, and  have  boiled  some  of  them,* 
— 1  have  read  your  '  Ferocious  Brv 
there,'  Sir,  [to  the  peet^J^  they  are 
considerably  too  small  ;* — ifour  plop  ie 
much  too  tongs — *  1  wanted  four 
sacks  ;* — there  are  two  acts  too  luantf  ; 
— *  I  wished  to  have  a  mealy  potato ;' — 
/  should  liked  it  better  if  it  had  6cm 
more  comic  ;  there  ie  not  kemrt  enough 
in  it !  -*  I  wanted  kidney  potatoes ;' 
•^^tilt,  I  do  not  discourage  gou  ;— '  if 
you  have  any  of  a  better  sort;* — You 
mag  succeed  more  perfecilg,  perhaps, 
in  a  second  aitempi ; — *  Setid  me  six 
sacks  t—Bnt  don't  let  it  exceed  three 
acts  ;— *  My  price,  for  a  good  article, 
will  \fe  eighteenpence  a  bushel  ;*^i/i 
approve  of  gour  ptag,  I  shall  give  gou 
one  guinea  per  night ; — *  Send  them 
whenever  you  chooae;' — You  muu  IH 
me  hear  from  gem  ete  soon  a«  gou  like  ; 
— •  1  am,  Sir ;'— iV«r#  week,  tf  gou're 
readg  i — *  Your  obedient  servant ;' — 
Pm  aiwags  at  home ,—- <  Robert  Wil- 
liam Elliston  ;'^^al  it,  and  send  it, 
Ben;  '^Good morning.  Sir!'* 


Ont  of  tbe  old  flelds  roneth  the  n»«  cora. 

SlftB.COKB. 

Albzandbb  Pope's  Lbttbr  about 
NoTHiNo.— The  life  of  Mr.  Pope  was 
wholly  a  state  of  inaction,  and  spent  in 
conversation,  study,  and  books:  upon 
thia  subject  be  wrote  in  1708,  the  fol- 
lowing playful  letter  to  Henry  Crom* 
well,  Esq. 

^  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  in  this 
letter ;  but  1  was  resolved  to  write  and 
fell  you  so.  Why  should  not  1  content 
myself  with  so  many  great  examples,  of 
deep  Divines,  profound  Casuists,  grave 
Philosophers;  who  have  written  not 
leuers  only,  but  whole  tomes  and  vo- 
luminous treatises  about  nothing!  Why 
should  a  fellow  like  me,  who  all  his  life 
does  nothing,  be  ashamed  to  write  no- 
thing 1  and  that  to  one  who  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  read  it  1  But  perhaps  you 
will  say  the  whole  world  hassomethiug 
to  do,  something  to  talk  of,  something 
to  wish  for,  something  to  be  employed 
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about:  bat,  prtiy^ Sir,  cast  up  the  ao 
count,  pot  all  these  somethings  together, 
and  what  is  the  sam  total  but  just  no- 
ting! I  haye  nothing  inore  to  say,  but 
to  desire  you  to  give  my  service  (that 
is  nothing  )  to  yeffr  friends,  and  to  be^ 
lieve  that  1  am  nothing  more  than 

Dbar  Sir,  &c/* 

I  will  makea  prief  of  It  ia  my  Note-book. 

M.  W,  <t/  fTindsor. 

OBIOIN   OF  SAILORS     PRICKING    THBIR 

ARMS. 

F0rtheOaa, 

In  the  *  Canons  of  the  Hebrews,*  a 
enstom  is  mentioned,  which  is  in  ac- 
oocdanoe  with  the  usage  of  the  an- 
cients, vijB.  He  that  did  cut  <m€  gtuk 
for  the  dead,  was  to  be  beaten;  and, 
whether  he  were  a  priest  or  an  (other) 
Israelite,  if  he  cat  one  gash  for  ^i^e 
dead  persons,  or  five,  for  one  dead  per- 
son, be  was  to  be  beaten  five  times.—  ^ 
In  a  milder  point  of  view,  however, 
was  made  a  print,  or  a  mark,  or,  as  the 
Cfaaldees   translated    it,--"  engraven 
narks,"   and   the   Greeks,—*'  letters 
printed.**      The   method  is    thus  ex- 
pUined-^''  the  print  of  a  mark  spoken 
of  in  the  low,  was,  wlien  one  did  cut 
upon  his  flesh,  and  filled  the  cut  place 
with  stibium,*  or  ink,  or  some  other 
etdoar.    And  this  was  the  custom  of 
the  Heathens,  that  they  marked  them- 
selves unto  idolatry".    It  appears  then, 
that    in  those  countries  down  to  the 
present  day,  in  which  idolatry  flour- 
isbes,  marking,  catting,  tattooing,  and 
disfiguring,   either   for   mourning   or 
omamenlhig,  in  approved  and  permit- 
ted superstition.    But,  it  may  not  have 
occurred  to  many,  that  in  a  moderated 
degree,  the  custom  prevails.    For,  it 
is  well  known,  a  sailor,  no  sooner  en- 
ters the  British  Navv,  than  he  submits 
to  the  operation  of  having   his   arm 
pricked  and  punctured  with  a  needle, 
in  various  devices — *  a  ship*—  his  '  ini- 
tials'—the <  initials'  of  his    *Sue*  or 
'  Sal' — sometimes,  with  a  <  heart    and 
true   love  knot'    And  the  punctures 
are  usually  filled  with  the  <  true  blue' 
ink,   durable  as  life,  and  the  <  anchor' 
accompanies  it,  as  the  emblem  of  a 
'sailor's  hope.'    Though  this  simple 
mode  of  establishing  the  feelings  of  a 
young  seaman,  may  appear  trivial,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  its  origin  is  of 
the  most  ancient  kind ;  and  derived, 
'#ith  many  others,  from  the  manners 
of  the  liquid  deeps  before  the  flood. 

Pylapbs. 

•  AaUbmwj. 


Anecdotes  op  the  French  Revo- 
lution OP  1830.— Many  individuals 
distinguished   themselves   in   various 
ways  in  the  course  of  the  attack  upon 
the  Louvre,  made  on  Thorsdey,  July 
the  2llth.    A  Captain  Lencon,  an  old 
military  roan,  is  stated  to  have  made  his 
appearance  about  noon  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force  of  fifty  men,  whose  shot 
told  with  great  effect  among  the  Swiss. 
He  took  his  station  with  the  band  of 
assailants  who  came  from  the  south 
side  of  the  river.    It  was  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  citizen  named  Rouvat  that 
the  towers  and  galleries  of  the  church 
of  St.  Germain  TAoxerrois  were  occu- 
pied by  a  number  of  the  popular  sharp- 
shooters,   who     were    enabled    from 
thence  to  harass  their  opponents  with 
superior  success.     While  the  fighting 
went  on,  balls  were  cast  for  the  use  of 
the  assailants  at  the  house  of  a  M.  Du- 
vaud  Braver,     Several  foreigners  are 
lionourablv  commemorated  as  having 
mingled  their  exertions  and  in  some 
cases  their  blood  in  this   fight  with 
those  of  native  Frenchmen.     Among 
these  is  a  Mr.  Goldsmith,  a  dentist,  an 
Englishman,   who,   resisting  the  en- 
treaties of  his  wife  and  five  children, 
joined  the  attack,  and  after  having  been 
wounded,  was  one  of  the  first  to  pene- 
trate into  the  palace.    A  Veronese  of 
the  name  of  FaUoni  conceived  himself 
precluded  from  actually  taking  arms  in 
a  contest  which  did  not  concern  his 
own  country ;  but  exposed  himself  to 
nearly  as  much  danger  as  if  he  had  en- 
gaged in  the  fight  by  the  alacrity  and 
Fearlessness   with  which    he    hurried 
about  from  place  to  place  rendering 
succour  to  the  wounded  and  all  who 
needed  his  services.    An  old  man  from 
Lyons,  named  Roza,  or  Rozet,  mixed 
in  the  thickest  of  the  combat,  helped  to 
load  the  muskets  of  his  most  vigorous 
but  not  more  zealous  juniors,  and  in- 
flamed their  courage  by  reminding  them 
of  the  ancient  warlike  renown  of  their 
country.    Levy  Abraham,  a  Jew,  re* 
siding  in  the  Rue  des  Vieilles  Audri- 
ettes  Saint  Martin,  had,  on  the  first  ' 
sound  of  the  artillery,  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  action,  although  unprovided 
with  arms;  but  he  was  not  long  in 
possessing  himself  of  those  of  one  of 
the  Lancers,  which  he  employed  so  suo- 
cessfully  that  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
one  of  the  first  who  entered  the  Louvre. 
On  the  termination  of  the  affair  he  went 
to  the  Mairie  of  the  seventh  arrondisse- 
roent,  and  there  delivered  up  the  lance 
with   which  he  had   done  such  good, 
service.    On  some  money  being  offered 
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to  hiok  he  said  that  It  was  not  for  that 
he  had  fought ;  and  he  could  onW  be 
prevailed  upon  at  last  to  accept  often 
francs  to  meet  bis  immediate  neeessi- 
ties,  on  condition  that  he  should,  the 
moment  he  was  able,  repay  it,  to  be 
employed  for  the  relief  of  those  whom 
the  liberation  of  their  country  had  left 
widows  and  orphans. 

•  •  •  • 

An  anecdote  which  is  told  of  one  of 
the  Polytechnic  scholars,  affords  a  no- 
ble example  of  the  generosity  which 
erer  accompanies  true  courage,  and 
forms  its  brightest  ornament.  He  had 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  company  to 
one  ofthe  iron  gates  of  the  court;  when, 
having  asked  to  see  the  commander  of 
the  guard,  a  superior  oiBcer  presented 
himselt  Open  your  gates.  Sir,  said 
the  young  man,  u  you  do  not  wish  to 
be,  every  one  of  you.  eiterminated ; 
might  as  well  as  right  is  wiUi  the  peo- 
ple. To  this  demand  the  oiBcer  re- 
plied by  retiring  a  step  or  two,  and 
snapping  a  pistol  at  this  young  man. 
Fortunately  it  missed  fire.  But  the  act 
roused  the  people  to  irresistable  fury ; 
throwing  themselves  em  matM  upon 
the  gate,  they  burst  it  opeif ;  when  the 
officer  irorocMiiately  found  himself  held 
by  the  grasp  and  entirely  in  the  power 
of  his  intended  victim.  Tour  life  is  in 
m^  hands,  exclaimed  the  youth,  but  I 
will  not  shed  your  blood.  Overcome 
by  this  magnanimity,  the  officer  tore 
from  his  breast  an  order  which  he  car- 
ried, and  offered  it  to  his  gallant  anta- 
gonist. Take  it,  he  said ;  none  can  be 
more  worthy  to  wear  it.  He  besought 
him  at  the  same  time  to  let  him  know 
his  name ;  but  the  jrouth  merely  replied 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  retired  among  the  crowd. 


€uitami  of  fSniaui  Coxintriti. 

Customs  used  at  Grbat  Grimsbt. 
— Beaiing  the  Bounds. — A  contributor 
to  the  OenVfUiag.  describes  the  follow- 
ing customs  as  observed  by  our  forefa- 
thers, at  the  above  place.  The  annual 
perambulation  ofthe  boundaries  was  a 
ceremony  of  great  antiquity  and  impor- 
tance in  the  borough  of  Grimsby ;  and 
in  an  old  document  amongst  the  Corpo- 
ration records,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  cus- 
tom of  aneient  usage.  The  day  was 
ushered  in  with  appropriate  solemnity. 
llie  mayor  and  his  brethren,  in  their 
robes  c(  state,  attended  by  the  common- 
ahy  of  the  town,  assembled  at  the  hos- 


pital of  St.  John  of  Jernaakn,  and 
beard  Divine  Service  in  the  ckapel  of 
that  house,  performed  by  the  chaplain 
thereof.  After  which,  tbejr  ''beat  the 
boundaries**  by  penuiibauition ;  that 
la,  thev  proceeded  round  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  pariah  in  every  dircctkio; 
pausing  at  certain  points  to  mark  them 
by  peculiar  ceremonies.  At  some  they 
offered  up  prayers;  at  others,  they 
threw  money  for  the  people  to  scramble 
for ;  and  at  a  few,  they  scourged  sun- 
dry little  boys,  to  imprint  upon  thek 
minds  a  memory  of  particular  places  by 
means  of  painful  associaiiona.  The 
perambulatfon  concluded,  the  mayor 
formally  claimed  Abe  whole  space  as 
beloi^ng  to  the  lordship  of  GrisMby ; 
and  by  this  practice,  annually  perform- 
ed, litigation  was  prsvented,  and  the 
rights  of  everv  adjoining  parish,  as  for 
as  they  related  to  that  of  Grioisby,  were 
accurately  defined.  In  these  peram- 
bulations, the  jury  levied  lines  for  nui- 


Grimesbie  Magna,  11  Car.  1.  The 
perambulation  of  Richard  Fotlierbie 
Major,  taken  the  21st  day  of  Ap.  anno 
sup*  dic*t.  It  is  ftaroed  that  the  ftt>n- 
tigers  on  both  sides  the  freth  water 
haven  from  the  Salt  Ings  bridge  to*  the 
Milne,  shall  scower  the  haven,  and 
make  a  sufficient  drain  for  ev«ry  man 
against  his  own  ground.  That  the  oc- 
cupier of  Goule  Garthes  shall  sufficient- 
ly ditch  and  scower  the  ditches  onoer 
the  hedge  before  Whitsuntide,  sub 
poewy  10s.f 

These  duties  performed,  the  mayor 
and  his  brethren  adjourned  to  the  pre- 
ceptory  to  partake  of  the  procurator *e 
good  cheer,  for  it  was  one  of  the  arti- 
cles of  his  tenure  to  provide  ample  re- 
fre^ment  for  his  visitors  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  particulars  of  the  progress 
were  then  recorded  in  the  Boutidary 
book,  and  the  party  disperse*). 

Thb  DucKiNO  STooL.~Tbe  second 
custom  which  I  shall  briefly  notice  as 
practised  by  our  forefathers  in  Grimsby, 
IS  in  the  use  of  that  instrument,  so  ter- 
rible in  the  eyes  of  scolding  wives,  the 
Cueking  Stooh  It  was  erected  nea^ 
the  Stone  Bridge,  at  a  place,  which  Is 
still  called  Ducking  Stool  Haven,  >nd 
was  used  here  from  the  earliest  umes. 
Madox  has  recorded  an  instance  in  the 
former  part  of  King  John*s  reign,  where 
the  community  of  the  burgh  were  fined 
ten  marks  for  consigning  a  poor  woman 
unjustly  to  the  Ducking-stooL    In  1646^ 

t  Corp.  Rec.  It  Cm.  1. 
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the  iDachiae  was  probably  oat  of  re- 
pair, for  the  Chamberlaiiis  pret^mied 
It  to  the  coart  on  the  I5th  day  of  Octo- 
ber in  that  year,  and  it  was  ordered  to 
be  renewed  without  delay,  and  thirty 
years  afterwards  it  came  into  full  opera- 
tion. A  woman  naoMd  Jane  Dutch 
about  that  time,  was  repeatedly  subject- 
ed to  the  ordeal,  without  deriving  the 
least  benefit  from  the  application.  It  is 
recorded  of  her  that  the  frigidity  of  the 
wave,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  was 
insufficient  to  cool  the  fervour  of  her 
tongue.  Between  every  dip  she  favour- 
ed the  spectators  with  abundant  speci- 
mens of  her  exhaustless  eloquence,  and 
when  the  watery  castigation  was  at  an 
end,  though  dripping  wet,  she  saluted 
her  persecutors  with  such  an  overpower- 
ing volley  of  high  sounding  tropes  and 
rhetorical  flourishes,  as  convinced  them 
that  her  wsepon  qfojffwtc9  was  uncon- 
querable. Indeed,  ner  disorderly  conduct 
was  carried  to  such  a  length,  without 
respect  to  persons,  that  the  churchwar- 
dens were  heavily  fined  for  neglecting 
to  present  her  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court.  The  last  lady  who  occupied 
the  exalted  situation  of  chair-woman  in 
the  Trebucket,  was  Poll  Wheldall, 
about  the  year  1780.  She  is  represent- 
ed as  being  possessed  of  great  volubi- 
lity of  speech,  and  somewhat  addicted 
to  scandal  withaL  This  latter  quality 
acquired  for  her  the  distinguished  title 
of  kiss  Mean  well.  The  Cucking  Stool 
was  ultimately  removed  in  the  year 
1796. 


9nt(lrotfanx. 


DsATB  Blow  to  an  Aroumbnt.— 
When  that  vacancy  happened  on  the 
Eschequer  Bench,  which  was  after- 
wards filled  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  minis- 
try could  not  agree  among  themselves 
whom  to  appoint.  It  was  debated  in 
council,  the  king,  George  the  Second^ 
being  present,  and  the  dispute  grew 
very  warm,  when  his  Majesty  put  an 
end  to  the  contest  by  calling  out  in  bro- 
ken English,  <'I  will  have  none  of 
dese,  give  me  de  man  wid  de  dying 
ycA,**  meaning  Adams,  who  was 
then  recorder  of  London,  and  whose 
business  it  therefore  was,  to  make  the 
report  to  his  Majesty  of  the  convicts 
under  sentence  of  death. 

KiNO*s  Statubs.— The  characters  of 
the  monarchs  of  the  race  of  Stuart  are 
not  very  high  in  history,  but  they  have 
better  statues  to  their  memories  than 


the  sovereigns  of  any  other  house. 
That  of  Charles  I.,  at  Charing  Cross, 
is  unquestionably  the  first  equ^rian 
statue  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  of 
James  II.,  behind  Whitehall,  thoueh 
seldom  seen,  is  indisputably  superior 
to  any  that  we  have  had  before  or  since. 
The  air  and  attitude  are  peculiarly  fine, 
the  manners  free  and  easy,  the  expres- 
sion inimitable;  it  dispUiys  the  very 
soul  of  that  ill-judging  and  ill-fated 
prince^  and  is  therefore  valuable  as 
It  commemorated  a  hero.  Added  to 
all  this,  the  execution  is  in  a  highly 
finished  and  eminently  spirited  style. 

Irish  Politbssb. — A  common  ser- 
vant girl  at  a  little  inn,  in  a  very  obscure 
part  of  Ireland,  being  asked  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  house  was  so  full,  she 
answered,  '*  I  suppose  I  must  not  say  it 
is  the  goodness  of  the  house,  therefore 
it  must  be  the  goodness  of  the  gentle- 
men.*' 

Uncbrbronious    Dbparturb. 

When  Lord  Thurlow  was  Chancellor, 
he  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
long  vacation,  quitting  the  court  with- 
out taking  the  usual  leave  of  the  Bar. 
A  young  counsel  perceiving  this,  when 
they  were  all  standing  up  in  expectation, 
said,  <'He  might  at  least  have  said 
D— -  ye."  Thurlow  certainly  heard 
it,  and  returned  to  make  his  bow. 

Sir  'nioMAs  Robinson  and  Lord 
Crbstbrpibld. — The  figure  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Robinson  struck  every  one  who  saw 
him,  as  distinct  from  all  other  men ; — 
so  long,  so  lank,  so  lean»  so  bony,  so 
out  of  all  manner  of  proportion.  When 
the  late  celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
confined  to  his  room  by  an  illness,  of 
which  he  felt  a  consciousness  that  he 
should  never  recover,  a  friend,  who 
visited  him  in  the  character  of  one  of 
Job*s  comforters,  gravely  said,  be  was 
sorry  to  tell  his  Lordship,  that  every 
body  agreed  in  thinking  he  was  dying, 
and  that  he  was  dying  by  inches,  "  Am 
I  r*  said  the  old  peer,  «  am  I  indeed! 
why  then,  I  rejoice  from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul,  that  I  am  not  so  tall  as  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson.'* 

The  following  anecdote  is  recorded  of 
a  right  worshipful  mayor  of  Coventry, 
who  wished  to  teach  his  horse  good 
manners. — Queen  Elizabeth,  in  one  of 
her  progresses  tojhat  city,  was  met, 
about  a  mile  before  she  arrived  there, 
tij  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who,  de- 
sirous of  declaring  the  high  honour 
which  they  felt  she  would  thus  confer 
upon  their  city,  employed  the  mayor  to 
be  their  speaker.    The  mayor  was  on 
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horsftback,  and  ( as  the  racord  miUi)  ifae 
qaeen  was  also  on  horseback,  behind 
one  of  her  courtiers.  A  ItUle  rivolet 
happening  to  ron  across  the  road  where 
they  stopped,  the  mayor's  horse  nada 
several  attempta  to  drink.;  which  tha 
qaeen  observing,  told  his  worship^  thsft 
before  he  begMi  his  oration,  ahe  wisiMd 
he  woold  let  his  horse  take  his  draught, 
«<That,  an  please  your  aMjasty,  ha 
shaU  not,"  replied  the  mayor,  »*  OM 
be  certainly  shall  not  yet.  I  would 
have  him  to  know,  that  it  is  proper  your 
majesty's  horse  should  drink  flrst^ — 
and  then,  he  shall." 

MiLiTARV  AacasMHor.^— ^>Ia  the 
year  17^5,  whan  the  Scotch  rabelUon 
threatened  most  formidably,  Hsrring, 
then  Archbishop  of  York,  resolved,  in 


eaaeof  extremity,  to  lake  arms  him- 
self and  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
rebels.  His  avowing  this  intention, 
gave  occaaion  to  orator  Henley  to  nick- 
name him— a  rtd  kmring. 

HiaaLAifD  SniPLicrrt.— A  family 
in  Edinborgh,  not  keeping  a  footman, 
engaged  a  Highlander  to  serve  fbem 
daring  a  viak  fram  a  man  of  faahion. 
Dinner  having  waited  an  unreasonable 
time  one  day  for  the  guest,  Dancan  was 
sent  to  his  room  to  inform  him  that  it 
was  on  tible.  But  he  not  coming, 
Dancan  was  sent  again;  stiH  they 
waited,  and  the  lady  at  last  said  to  the 
■an,  "What  can  the  genUeman  be 
doingr'—<' Please  ye,  madam,"  said 
Duncan,  ^the  gentleman  was  only 
sharpening  his  taelh." 


Siare  auk  CfyrMOlotQ. 


Monday,  Jan.  16. 

•.  MvMttw,  P9ft  and  Mar.  a.  d.  Sia 

Uifk  Warn,  OA.  19m.  M»m,  Ok.  43<m  aft, 

11ii»  day  Mtms  to  be  calUd  DUi  £Uetrum  to 
CmSfmiarimm  Nmmrmia,  from  Um  ooo«  srMt  pro- 
vaI«om  of  MMtbera  lifMi  or  Annrm  B»r«ai*s.  To 
ttM  J9m  1T81.  to  ronMflnkk  for  this  pbcnomonoo, 
brilliant  oortbara  lisfato  ««m  aaao  fram  tbiatinw 
of  y^ar  to  the  and  of  tha  vomat  iimm.  Oa  ail- 
fertnt  oceatioaa  tfa«j  variad  ia  torm  and  colow) 
Mi-aorurala  raf  iaiar  of  tbcm  appaara  to  bava  bacn 
bapl  in  tha  waatbar  Journal  of  tha  lata  Edward 
Foitar,  Esq.  of  Walthamalov  In  Esaas. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  17. 

St,  Anthamp,  Pmtr.  if  MtnU,  a.D.  106. 

/W7  JfMM,  Mm,  ^.  S  J/Mns. 

Oor  taint  was  pnrtiealarly  vUeitoaa  aboot 
anhnab,  to  whkb  a  wbiwakM  picaifa,  by  Bnlfnlar 
Roaa,  raprasanis  biro  aa  prsncbiof.  His  whoia 
Ufb  affords  an  ascellent  exampla  to  the  lUMMli. 
anntfhar  aad  baoevolam  Jasait.  and  paasas  a  faUl 
caMOfa  aa  lb«  lasy  biDiflaad  paraan  and  Idia 


livan  all  tba 


I  all  tba  nattoo  of  onfbrtvnata 
And  fatal  bktkaboat  tbam  flockad»  wara, 
4ucb  as  by  nature,  men  abborra  and  bato. 
llie  ill  f.icad  Owle.  deaths  dreadful  meeseosera; 
The  hoarse  Kifht-raveo,  trump  of  doleful  drere ; 
Ybe  lei^ber>wi^|ed  Bat,  dayes  enemy ; 
Tha  roefal  Stritob.  sttll  wkti^  on  tba  bara; 
The  Whistler  ahriU.tbaft •what*  bears  doth  die; 
Tha  hellish  Harpies,  propbels  of  sad  destiay. 


Wednesday,  Jan.  18. 

ar  PNNI's  Cslear  m  Rmm^ 

Stm  fim  A9m,  9ft,  t,-Sm  lias,  ^t,  4. 

The  church  celebrates  l»4«y  the  estat>llabBie1 
of  the  Episcopal  Chair  at  Rome,  by  St.  Peter,  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles.  The  festiTal.  as  rreorded 
to  the  Martyrotofy,  is  asoribed  to  Bedr,  and  was, 
Aantora  kap«  prior  to  the  yearrtO  St.  PMar  m 
said  metaphosically  to  hasp  Cba  katy  of  Heaven. 
Hence  many  churches  dedicated  to  this  8aint  have, 
the  vane  on  their  steeples  surmounted  with  a  key 
as  St  Peter's  to  CemMll,  Lnndoo,  and  others. 

Lord  Byron  thus  whimsically  reprsssnti  6t. 
Peter,  with  the  keys,  at  the  Portal  of  Haavao  :— 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celcetia]  gate ; 

His  keys  were  msty*  aad  tba  lock  waa  dull, 
80  litUe  trouble  had  been  given  of  Ute. 

Mot  that  the  place  ^y  any  oteaos  was  full. 
Bat  stooe  #»  Gallic  era  **  eigfaty-elght.** 

llie  deTUs  bad  U*en  a  **  longer,  sUwagsc  paU, 
And  a  pull  altogether,"  as  they  say 

At  sea— which  drew  most  soub  another  way. 


FIrom  hb  pradicas.  perhapa.  arose  the  custom  Of 
Messinp,  pasaed  Ton  animals,  still  practised  at 
Roma.  He  legarded  aU  Ood's,crsatares  as  worthy 
Af  proteelian  ;  an  optoioa  which  Inat  grouad  to 
Europe  after  tha  RafornuOioii,  of  which  Spenser^ 
catalogue  of  hateful  aotouOs,  aAorda  a  sort  et 


Thursday,  Jan.  19. 

9t,  Camutut^  Kim§  ti  Dtmmmri,  m,  kM,  1009. 

Hitk  H'mur  S«.  Vi.   S  A#«r.-g9«k  ^».  S  ^em. 

Jam.  19,  IMT.—  Eaaented  Henry  Howard  Carl 
of  Surrey  .^9on  of  I'bomaa,  Third  Dafce  «f  Nor- 
folk. King  Henry  V 1 II.  thinking  that  both  fiathar 
and  soo  had  views  upou  the  throne,  and  Intended 
to  re-eetaMish  the  Catholic  religioD.  dc^armioed  to 
sacrifioe  them.  The  Earl  of  Surragr  was  trtot  for 
high  treMon,  and  the  pitocipal  ahargs  agaioatatoi 
was  that  of  bearing  the  arms  Af  Kii«  Edward  : 
be  was  sei^uced  to  death,  and  decapitated  ac- 
cordingly. He  was  the  most  gallant  Soldier,  the 
meet  accomplished  gentleman,  and  tha  best  peat 
ofhbttoMb 


Yol.  Vni,  ambelUshed  with  S7  spl<*adid  ea;ra«iags.  Is  just  puUithed. 
A  few  oomplete  sHs  nay  now  be  had. 
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!*•'  Mr^Vml,  tS, 


StUurdmjft  Jmu,  91,  I639. 


fHuinratfli  mrxitlt, 
THE  SIEGE  OF  PRAGUE. 

AN   HMTORIOAL    ANBCDOTB    OP    THB 
"tHIBTY   YEARS*    WAR." 

Armm  70  tCoat  terghen— «ro«M  ertt  loo  late, 
Y«w  frtoadt  arn  far  off  aad  tb«  foe's  at  the 

uy  grasp  aot  joar  blades  and  be  doing.  I 


Brs  Ike  sea  li^lits  joar  steeples  your  beads 
shall  lie  low.  Martin  Sachs. 

Tbb  ancient  seat  of  Boliemlan  roy- 
alty, as  the  traveller  pauses  when  pass- 
ing over  its  picturesque  bridge,  has 
a  character  of  higher  antiquity,  of  more 
regal  and  imposing  grandeur,  than  any 
other  metropolis  or  city  in  Germany 
and  Flanders.  To  tlie  admirer  of  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  middle  ages, 

Vol.  IX. 


f0ge  &« 

the  aspect  of  Prague  is  more  impressive 
than  that  of  Rome  itself. 

This  remarkable  city,  which  rises 
from  both  sides  of  its  broad  and  noble 
river,  and  covers  the  flanks  and  sum- 
mits of  several  hills,  occupies  so  large 
a  surface,  as  to  be  indefensible  except 
by  an  army. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Moldau  is 
the  eminence  called  the  Wissherad,  on 
which  once  stood  the  castellated  pa- 
lace of  the  ancient  kings  and  dukes  of 
Bohemia,  razed  to  the  ground  in  the 
great  rebellion,  by  the  fierce  disciples 
of  John  Huss.  On  this  side,  also,  are 
the  two  large  divisions  of  Prague,  call- 
ed the  Old  city  and  the  New,  both  of 
considerable  extent;  and  surmounted 
by  the  towers,  domes,  and  spires  of 
innnmerable  churchas  and  convents. — 
926 
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The  If  radschin  or  Castle  Hill,  and  the 
contiguoas  bills  of  Strahow  and  Lau- 
rentins,  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moktaa,  and  that  portion  of  Pragas 
called  the  Lesser  city,  covers  the  slopes 
of  these  hills  down  to  the  river^  which 
is  here  spanned  by  the  niost  pictur- 
esque brioge  in  Europe,  strongly  built 
of  square-hewn  stones,  stained  with 
the  rich  hues  of  antiquity,  and  adorn- 
ed with  eight-and-twenty  large  statues 
of  saints,  time-worn  and  rudely  chi- 
seled. These  venerable-looking  ima- 
ges stand  upon  the  battlements,  while 
a  lofty  crucifix  rises  in  the  c^tre  of 
this  truly  majestic  structure.  At  each 
end  of  the  bridge,  which  connects  the 
Lesser  with  the  Old  and  New  cities, 
is  a  strong  tower  with  an  arch,  through 
which  is  the  carriage  entrance.  These 
towers  are  adorned  with  the  city  arms, 
and  with  the  elaborate  carvings  of  the 
remote  period  when  they  were  built, 
and  are  strongly  fortified  to  defend  or 
impede  the  passage  over  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Moidau.  The  Lesser 
city  is  distinguished  by  the  vast  and 
stately  roval  palace  which  rises  on  the 
summit  of  tbie  Hradschin,  but  is  over- 
topped by  the  tower  and  dome  of  the 
fine  old  Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  Veit.— 
Moat  of  the  huge  and  decaying  edifices 
of  the  ancient  Bohemian  nobles  are  in 
the  Lesser  city,  and  amongst  them  the 
forsaken,  but  still  magnificent  palace 
of  tlie  ambitious  and  princely  Wallen- 
stein,  who  purchased  and  destroyed 
a  hundred  dwellings  to  obtain  a  site 
for  his  house  and  gardens.  Here, 
within  lofty  walls  which  precluded  all 
▼iew  of  the  grounds  from  the  adjacent 
buildings,  be  erected,  with  royal  taste 
and  splendour,  the  garden-saloon ;  an 
immense  hall,  with  one  end  resting 
upon-a  colonnade,  and  the  other  ex- 
tremity opening  to  the  garden.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  paintings  in 
fresco.  Here  too  he  planned  and 
completed  an  immense  aviary,  consist- 
ing of  columns  connected  by  iron  net- 
work, and  inclosing  birds  of  all  kinds, 
colours,  and  zones,  attainable  at  the 
period.  This  aviary  was  planted  with 
trees,  refVeshed  by  fountains,  and  the 
pillars  and  adjacent  wall  were  adorn- 
ed with  artificial  stalactites,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  grottos  of  Italy.  The  im- 
mense saloon  in  the  palace  occupies 
an  elevation  of  two  floors.  Fresco- 
paintings,  still  wonderfully  bright,  en- 
rich the  lofty  ceiling,  and  in  the  time 
of  "WaHenstein,  the  walls  of  this  vast 
saloon  glittered  with  gold.  The  am- 
bitious Duke  of  Friedland  was  attend- 


ed by  sixty  pagea  in  state-apparel  of 
blue  and  red,  (the  colours  of  Wallen- 
stain,)  superbly  embroidered;  count- 
less attendants,  numerous  officers  of 
his  guard,  and  even  chamberlains 
wearing  golden  keys  like  tliose  of  the 
German  emperor,  thronged  the  end- 
less range  of  richly  decorated  apart- 
ments, through  which  visitors  were 
ushered  to  the  audience-chamber  of  the 
powerful  and  aspiring  chieftain. 

To  return  to  ttie  general  view  of  this 
interesting  city;  such,  as  above  de- 
scribed, is  its  present  appearance ;  and 
such,  in  every  prominent  feature,  was 
its  aspect  during  the  great  war  of  the 
Reformation,  which  began  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  desolated  Germany  for  thirty 
years.  This  protracted  and  terrible 
contest  had  ceased  to  be  a  war  of  re- 
ligious opinion  long  before  its  termi- 
nation. It  had  degenerated  into  an 
ordinary  struggle  of  mercenary  cliief- 
tains  for  powder  and  plunder.  The 
Swedes,  who,  under  the  immortal 
Gustavus,  were  esteemed  tlie  saviours 
of  the  purified  religion  of  Luther,  had 
become  common  robbers  and  oppres- 
sors under  the  reckless  generals  of 
Christina,  who  established  military 
colonies  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and 
enriched  themselves  by  the  systematic 
and  l)arbarous  spoliation  of  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants.  A  considerable 
Swedish  force  had  thus  for  a  time  tak- 
en root  in  Bavaria,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Wrangel,  an^  a 
strong  detacliment  ftrom  this  corps  had 
penetrated  into  Bohemia  under  the 
control  of  Count  Konigsmark,  who  es- 
tablished himself  at  Eger,  after  having 
ravaged  and  plundered  the  adjacent 
country. 

The  thirtieth  year  of  the  war  had 
commenced,  when  a  disappointed  and 
vindictive  Bohemian  nobleman,  named 
Odowalsky,  who  had  attained  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  Imperial  service,  and 
had  been  dismissed  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  wound  in  his  right  arm,  pro- 
posed to  the  Swedish  generals  to  at« 
tempt  the  capture  of  ^ragoe  by  a  sodden 
attack  during  the  night.  He  was  a 
man  of  brilliant  courage,  of  consum- 
mate address,  well  acc^uainted  with 
the  approaches,  tbe  localities,  and  re- 
sources of  Prague.  His  descriptions  of 
the  palaces  and  the  wealth  of  the  Bohe- 
mian nobles  tempted  the  cupidity  of 
Konigsmark,  who,  after  some  distrustful 
consideration,  entered  into  his  views, 
and  promised  him  high  rank  and  re- 
ward should  the  plan  to  surprise  the 
important  capital  of  Bohemia  succeed 
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throogh  liiftftgeflfey.    Odoiraltiiy  now 
Mtomed  the  Qeroiaii  nuiie  of  StretW 
berg,    and  appeared  in  the  Swedish 
eanp  and  in  Swedish  nnifomi,  Vhile 
from  E^  he  nnde  exoaraions  in  vari- 
oas  disguises  to  Prague,  where  be  en- 
deavoured to  gain  over  to  the  Swedish 
party  the  IVotestant  malcontents,  who 
were  but  imperfectly  reconciled  to  the 
mild  sway  of  the  successor  of  Ferdinand 
IL    While  Odowalsky  was  thus  em- 
ployed in  maturing  plans  for  the  cap* 
ture  and  devastalion  of  the  metropolis 
of  his  native  country,  Konigsmark  oo- 
cujned  the  fortress  of  Pilsen,  where  he 
waited  only  the  arrival  of  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Eger  of  two  regiments  of 
cavalry  to  make  the  proposed  attempt. 
It  was  a  fine  night  in  the  last  week 
of  July.    The  aged  Count  Martlnitz, 
High-Burg-Graf  of  Bohemia,   gave  a 
princely    entertainment  in  the  Hrad- 
schin    palace    to^all  the   nobility  of 
Prague.     A  sumptuous  banquet  usher- 
ed in  the  festivities  of  the  evening ; 
then  followed  a  splendid  ball,  and  the 
grand  old  hall  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the 
presence  of  the  brave  and  the  beautiful^ 
whose  elastic  stepe  scarcely  invaded  the 
•Iflmber  of  its  echoes,  and  whose  gay 
and  many-coloured  drapery  imparted  a 
pictores(]^ue  relief  to  tlie  sokmn  devices 
of   Gothic   architecture.     The  whole 
was  terminated  by  a  brilliant  din>lay 
of  fire-works.   The  aristocracy  of  those 
days  did  not  prolong  their  carousals  to 
the  matin  hours  of  their  modern  repre- 
sentatives, and  Count  Martinitz  and  his 
guests  separated  about  midnight ;  he, 
prodigal  of  thanks  fbr  the  honour  they 
had  conferred,  they  all  smiles  and  ao- 
knowledgroents  for  the  pleasure  they 
had  received  ;  and  amidst  these  part- 
ing salutations  of  tlie  noble  host  add 
his  friends,  others  were  exchanged  of  a 
lees  fbrmel  character,   the  whispered 
adieus  of  young  and  ardent  lovers,  who 
lightened  the  regrets  oi  separation  by 
many  and  many  a  vow  to  meet  upon 
the  room.*' 

But  there  were  engines  at  work  to 
produce  within  the  walls  of  the  sleep- 
ing city,  scenes  far  different  from  those 
tliat  had  git  en  so  much  contentment  to 
the  visitors  of  the  High-Burg^fGraf. — 
This  was  the  night  appointed  by  Ko- 
nigsmark for  the  Swedish  attack  on 
Prague.  He  bad  been  apprized  of  tfoe 
intended  festivities  by  Odowalsky,  and 
concluded  that,  on  Such  an  occasion, 
the  nobles  and  miHlary  were  likely  to 
revel  in  security,  and  to  leave  the  for- 
tified approaches  in  comparative  de- 
fenceleesness. 


The  music  had  ceased — the  com- 
pany had  retired— Che  countless  tamps 
and  tapers  were  extinguished, — the 
pleasure- wearied  inmates  of  theHigh- 
Burg-CSrafs  palace,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  Lesser  City, 
were  all  buried  in  profound  repose— 
and  it  was  advancing  toward  the  first 
hour  of  the  morning,  when  tlie  Swedes, 
who  had  so  timed  their  march,  reached 
the  environs  of  the  Hradschin.  Here 
the  cavalry  halted ;  while  the  infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Odowalsky  and 
a  Swedish  colonel,  silently  approached 
a  breach  in  the  wall,  which  was 
guarded  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  pre- 
viously corrupted  by  the  traitorous 
Bohemian.  Admitted  through  this 
opening,  they  gained,  undetected,  the 
Hradschin  souare*  and  hastened  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  Strahow  gate, 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  ca- 
valry. The  guard  at  this  important 
post  were  faithful  to  their  trust,  and 
fired  on  the  Swedes,  when  they  gave  no 
answer  to  their  challenge.  But  this 
slender  band  was  soon  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  assailants,  with  the  exception  of 
two  persons ;  one  of  whom,  an  ensign, 
named  Przichowsky,  harried  toward 
the  bridge  as  fast  as  a  dangerous 
wound  would  permit,  with  a  view  to 
rouse  the  Old  city  to  a  sense  of  its  ira- 
tninent  peril.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Strahow  gate  'was  hewn  and  battered 
into  fragments ;  and  Konigsmark,  with 
his  troopers,  entered  and  drew  up  in 
the  palace  square.  Hence  he  instantly 
despatched  Odowalsky,  and  a  body  of 
picked  troops,  with  orders  to  occupy 
the  bridge,  and  secure  a  passage  into 
the  Old  city  for  the  soldiers  then  en- 
gaged in  making  a  lodgement  in  the 
royal  palace,  and  in  firing  at  such  of 
the  alarmed  population  as  ventured  to 
show  themselves  even  at  a  window. 

Odowalsky  and  his  men  promptly 
obeyed  these  instructions,  and  pushed 
forward,  dealing  death  on  those  terrified 
citizens  who  happened  to  appear  on 
their  course.  Their  career  was  ar- 
rested for  a  time,  in  the  open  place 
called  the  Ring  of  the  Lester  city. — 
There,  a  party  of  Imperialist  had  ral- 
lied, and,  although  much  inferior  in 
numerical  force,  maintained  an  obsti- 
nate defence  that  seasonably  favoured 
the  object  of  Przichowsky,  who  con- 
tinued to  stagger  onward,  almost  faint- 
ing from  loss  of  blood.  At  length  he 
gained  the  bridge-tower;  but  as  he 
passed  tlirough  the  archway,  he  heard 
the  Swedes  marching  in  double  quick 
tioie  down  the  street   of  the  Jesuits, 
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leading  directly  (o  the  teteHlwpamt-^ 
With  redoubled  eflforta,  and  a  fervent 
invocation  of  the  stone  aainu  he  passed 
upon  the  battlements,  the  brave  and 
patriotic  ensign  attained  the  centre  of 
the  bridge  just  as  the  enemy  arrived 
at  the  first  tower.     Bullets  whistled 

around  him the  tramp  of  the  foe 

sounded  nearer  and  nearer— feeling 
that  in  a  single  moment  all  would  be 
lost  or  gained,  be  summoned  his  whole 
remaining  energies— sprang  forward-^ 
reached  the  archwav— tottered  Into  the 
guard-house— called  out  to  the  senti' 
nels  *«Save  the  Old  city -the  Swedes 
are  on  the  biidge  !"— and  fell  senseless 
at  their  feet. 

^  The  city  guards  had  heard  the  firing 
in  the  Hradschin  and  the  Lesser  city, 
but  attributed  the  reports  to  the  dis- 
charges of  fire-works  in  the  palace  gar- 
dens. The  tower  gate  was  now  clc^ 
well  ihanned,  and  so  ably  defended, 
that  Odowalsky  was  obliged  to  retreat  j 
nor  during  a  siege  of  many  months 
could  the  Swedes,  though  superior  in 
artillery,  discipline,  and  numbers,  pre- 
vail against  the  heroic  resolution  dis- 
played by  the  nobles,  garrison,  and 
citizens  of  Prague,  in  defence  of  their 
ancient  metropolis. 

The  gallant  High-Burg-Graf,  though 
a  veteran  of  seventy  years,  fought  with 
youthful}}  courage  against  an  over- 
whelming force.  He  was  wounded  and 
Uken  prisoner  in  the  Hradschin  pa- 
lace. The  Lesser  city  and  the  royal 
and  other  palaces  on  that  side  the 
river  were  ransacked  and  plundered. 
The  Swedish  leaders  occupied  the 
most  distinguished  houses  during  the 
term  of  several  months,  employed  in 
besieging  the  Old  and  New  cities, 
which  sustained  and  repulsed  various 
trying  assaults.  Affairs  at  last  bi^an 
to  look  unfavourably  for  the  besiegers. 
Odowalsky  was  shot  in  leading  a 
storming  party.  The  Imperial  troops 
were  approaching  in  considerable 
strength  to  raise  the  siege,  and  the 
Swedes,  wearied  and  harassed  by  the 
indefatigable  hardihood  of  the  citizens, 
and  disheartened  by  this  intelligence, 
withdrew  during  the  night.  The  Im- 
perialists appeared  shortly  afterwards, 
and  in  a  few  months,  a  war,  which  for 
thirty  years  had  made  Germany  a  field 
of  ruin  and  blood,  was  finally  brought 
to  a  close. 

The  gallant  man  to  whom  Prague 
owed  so  much,  recovered  of  his  wounds, 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  merited  honour 
and  admiration  of  his  sovereign  and 
his  country*    He  rose  to   distinction 


in  his  profeasion,  and  those  who  laay 
choose  to  consult  the  annals  of  a  sub- 
sequent period,  will  find  that  the  name 
of  Przichowsky  ranks  aoiong  the 
brightest  in  the  historical  records  of 
Bohemia. 


EDWIN  AND  ELGiVA. 

A   PRAGMeNT. 
CRARAOTBKB. 

Btgiva,  Queen  t^f  Edwin,  King  ofEnglmnd, 
Ode.  ArckkUkop  ^f  Cmmteriury, 

{We  have  Miected  froai  one  of  Mr.PenmU^e 
mMenal  Trmgediee,  the  follovlBg  pert  Ion  ■• 
beat  salted  to  eonvej  the  fflicllout  maaner  la 
vbich  he  has  eaibodied  and  tllustr4ted  •everal 

fteriodt  of  oar  early  history.  It  Is  aaneceasary 
or  as  to  detail  the  priaelpal  featares  of  the 
reiga  of  Edvy,  or,  the  pertecatloas  his  beaa. 
tifttl  Queen  endured  at  the  hands  of  a  barba* 
ilnis  clerfcy,  as  the  sufferings  of  both  must  bo 
familiar  to  the  niada  of  all  our  readers.] 

ScBNB.— i4  Judgm^nt'halHntkd  EpU- 
copal  Palace  at  VTinchesier  ;  ai  f Ae 
upper  end  a  Tribunal^  with  a  Chair 
of  State,  in  which  Odo  appears 
seated.  The  Hall  is  crowded  with 
Chiefs,  Officers,  and  Soldiers, 

ODO. 

Cbibptains  of  England,  now  assembled 

here. 
Around  our  judgment-seat,   ye  know 

that  Edwin 
To  mitres  and  to  lands  hath  barred  the 

right 
Of  Dnnstan,  that  meek,   pious,  holy 

saint. 
And  banished  him  the  kingdom,  for  per- 
forming 
His  duty  and    your   wishes-- Ye    are 

bound, 
I  tell  you,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
To  do  him  justice,  and  support  his  cause 
Against  a  wicked    tyrant,  who    hath 

wronged 
Aheaven-illnmined  pillar  of  the  church. 
To  indulge  his  lewd  desires,  andsratify 
The  vengeance  of  a  base,  ambitious 

harlot, 
Who  in  her  wantonness  ha^  urg^  him 

on. 
Like  Jezebel   of  old,  to  slay  God'h 

priests. 
And  bring  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon 

our  land. 
From  this  tribunal  we  shall  now  pro- 
nounce 
On  her  the  righteous  judgment  of  the 

church. 
Let  her  be  brought  before  us.— • 
Enter  Elgiva,  led  by  Eric,  and  fbl^ 
hwed  by  Guards. 

We  ha^e  sent, 
Woman  of  guilt,  by  virtue  of  our  office, 
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As  btfaren^s  vicegerent  o'er  the  Saxon 

charch, 
Her  gaard  from  all  impurity  and  vice, 
To  take  tbee  from  the  king,  with  whom 

thoa  livest 
In  foal  adolter  j»  to  the  great  disgrace 
And  glaring  scandal  of  the  English 
court. 

BI^ITA. 

*Tis  false,  injurious  priest ! 

ODO.  * 

Woman,  beware 
How  thou   insuUV   the   minister    of 

heaven, 
Or  on  thy  head  the  church's  awful  ban 
Will  from  this  dread  tribunal  be  pro- 
nounced. 

EU3ITA. 

Yes,  thou  roay'st  launch  the  thunder  of 

thy  curse 
On  my  devoted  head,  but  innocence 
And    vh-tue    will    enshield    me — ^The 

bright  saints 
Are  witness  to  the  purity  which  rules 
My  thoughts  and  actions^  and  heaven 

will  return 
That  curse  on  him  whose  lips  shall  dare 

pronounce  it ! 

ODO. 

Dare!  haughty  strumpet!— - 


Of  England's  sovereign ; — for  allied  are 

ye 
By  blood,  within  prohibited  degrees ; 
Therefore  our  holy  statutes  do  forbid 
A  union  so  disgraceful ;  deeming  it — 
Mark,  thanes  and  chieftains,  mark — 

concubinage ! 

BLOIVA. 

Where  slept  this  law  till  now,  thou 

stern-orowed  judge  1 
Why  was  it  not  proclaimed  when,  at  the 

altar. 
With  holy  vow  and  solemn  rite,  I  gave 
My  virgin  hand   in  marriage  to  the 

king. 
And  the  good  bishop  blessed  us  as  we 

knell 
Before  our  Lady's  shrine ! — ^Thb  is  a 

trick 
To  blacken  me  i'  th'  opinion  of  the 

world, 
And    render    Edwin    odious    to    his 

subjects ; — 
'Tis  crafty,  defep  revenge  !— 

ODO. 

I  will  not  hear 
Such  language  uttered  from  thy  guilty 

lips, 
Thou  Jezebel !    Thy  tongue  is  frauglit 

with  malice ;  — 
Hear  thou,  in  silence,  tliat  decree  which 

shaU 
Go  forth  against  thee : — ^By  the  authority 
Of  canon  law,  vested  in  me,  1  now. 


BLGIVA. 

Peace,  thou  insolent ! 

I  am  a  wife,  a  queen,  and  should  com- 
mand 

Decent  respect  from  thee,    the   least    Our  sometime  queen,  pronounce  thy 
which  thou  marriage  void ! 

Conldst  to  a  woman  pay.— I  will  not 
stand 

Tamely  and  hear  such  heU-black  infamy 

Cast  on  my  stainless  virtue. — 111  doth  it 

Become  thy  reverend  years  and  priestly 
function, 

lliy  sacred  pall,  thy  seat,  and  lofty 
state. 


marriage  \ 
It  is  annulled,  and  thou  art  from  the 

king 
Divorced  for  ever! 

ELGIVA. 

O,  no,  no,  no! 
Eternal  mercy !  not  divorced  for  ever ! 
Say   not   for   ever,    stern,    unfeeling 
judge ! — 


To  use  such  vile  opprobrious  terms  of   Thou  canst  not  sunder    those  whom 


speech, 
Which  would,  my  lord,  disgrace  thy 

meanest  slave. 
I  am,  alas !  'tis  true, 
A  poor,  weak,  helpless  woman,  in  your 

power, 
Dragged  hither  by  that  ruffian  and  his 

band ; 
Yet  here  I  boldly  stand  before  you  all, 
Fearless  in  conscious  virtue!^ Here  I 

stand, 
Your  sovereign's  wedded  wife,  and  dare 

defy 
The  malice  of  my  bitterest  foes  to  cast 
A  shade  of  guilt  on  my  unsullied  honour. 

ODO. 

Pernicious  woman !  thou  art  not  the 
.  wife 


Heaven  has  joined 
In  holy  wedlock.— 

ODO. 

Woman,  it  is  done  !— 
The  solemn  doom  is  from  my  lips  gone 

forth. 
Which  nothing  can  revoke;  and,  for 

thy  penance, 
Thou  sbalt  be  banished  to  a  distant  isle, 
Nor  ever  tread  again   on   England's 

shores! 

BLOIVA. 

Ha!    then  the  bolts  of  your  terrific 

vengeance 
Are  fallen,  indeed,   upon  me:    they 

have  pierced 
Through  my  distracted  heart !    Shall  I 

no  more  ^  * 
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Heboid  my  Edwiti,  nay  loved,  wedded 
lord!— 

ooo. 
No,  never ! — 

BLOIVA. 

Cruel,  cruel !— Grant  me  one, 
One  little  boon — I  beg  it  on  my  kneea — 
O,  let  roe  see  him  but  for  one  short 

moment — 
Let  ine,  if  thou  hast  any  mercy  left, 
Tliat  1  may  take  a  last,  a  sad  farewell, 
Ere,    broken-hearted,    I  from    hence 

depart. 


ODO. 

Silence  thy  brawling  tongue! 
And  thou,  fair  harlot,  hear  thy  further 

doom— 
We  do  decree, 
That  for  thy  wanton  deeds^  and  those 

vile  arts, 
Given  wholly  to  the  devil!  by  which 

thou*st  caused 
A  cruel  persecution  to  be  raised 
Against  that  bumble  saint,  the  holy 

Dunstan, 
A  martyr  to  thy  lewdness,— thou  stialt 

now. 
On  that  fair  forehead,  with  a  horning 

iron, 
Be  branded  with  the  infamous  name  of 

wnoKB ! 
(Elgiva  nhriekty  andfalU  •n  ike 
gromnd.) 

MOUSTACHES. 
For  th€  0U9. 

Oil  profanam  vulfMt.— IJ»r. 

I  do  love  •  beard, 
A  brave  and  cnrtj  beard  ! 

HSTWOOD. 

Iv  the  beard  be  still  held  sacred  among 
certain  nations,  moustaches  were  reve- 
renced long  ago  in  Earope,  especially 
among  the  Portugoese  and  Spaniards. 
Upon  this  subject  history  has  furnished 
ns  with  many  curious  particulars,  from 
amongst  which  the  following  are  se- 
lected. Under  the  reign  of  Catherine 
of  Portugal,  the  Admiral  Don  Juan  de 
Castro  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
recover,  by  his  own  personal  bravery, 
a  fortress,  situated  on  the  coast,  in  a 
province  belonging  to  the  Wast  Indies. 
Notw  ithstandingthissuccesiful  achieve- 
ment, the  admiral  found  himself  in  great 
straits  for  want  of  money.  Pressed  by 
an  urgent  necessity,  he  asked  lOfiOO 
pistoles  from  the  inhabitants  of  Goa,  by 
way  of  loan ;  and  as  a  security  for  the 
money,  he  presented  them  (O,  magnani- 
mous sacrifice !)  with  one  of  bis  own 


moustacbes,  at  the  some  time  ad- 
dressing them  in  these  terms: — "Re- 
ceive** (said  be)  **this  glorious  orna- 
ment, by  way  of  pledge,  given  to  me  by 
natare,  which  all  the  treasnrea  of  the 
east  and  west— nay,  of  the  whole  0obe 
itself— could  not  have  purcbaaed  from 
me.'*  Tliis  chivalrous  trait  was  the 
signal  for  the  nKwt  generous  devotion 
throughout  tbe  city.  The  moostacbe 
became  at  once  the  object  of  respect 
and  admiration  by  all  ranks.  Wo- 
men, with  one  accord,  sold  their  rich 
and  valuable  jewels,  or  for  a  time  dis- 
posed of  them  in  pledge.  In  a  few  days 
the  loan  was  raised.  The  sum,  accom- 
panied by  the  glorious  moustache,  was 
sent  back  with  all  due  honours,  to  the 
gallant  admiral.  The  word  only  of  a 
warrior  capable  of  making  such  a  sa- 
crifice, was  looked  upon  more  binding 
than  all  the  oaths  and  bonds  sworn  to 
in  Christendom. 

Burke  lias  somewhere  said,  "The 
age  of  chivalry  is  gone ;" — a  la  boH' 
Acur^-but  as  it  regards  moustaches, 
the  present  age,  one  might  fairly  think, 
can  hardly  be  exceeded.  What  say  the 
ladies!  F.E. 


TALES  OF  THE  BUREAU  DE 
POLICE.— No,  4. 

THE  SEDUCER. 
'  For  tko  Olio, 

PiBRRB  MaitCKL  was  the  coltivator 
of  a  small  but  profitable  vineyard,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  a  few  leagues 
from  Toulouse,  where  the  prindpid 
part  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in  ths 
almost  daily  occupation  of  tending  his 
vines,  and  rendering  his  Itftle  plot  df 
ground  the  fairest  for  many  a  mile 
around.  In  earlv  life  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  passionately  adored,  had  fallen 
the  victim  of  a  lingering  illness,  leav- 
ing him  an  only  child,  a  daughter, 
whom  he  cherished"  both  for  its  own 
and  mother *s  sake,  with  unusual  ten- 
derness. The  little  Louise  was  the 
solace  of  his  days,  and  the  prattle  of 
her  infant  tongue  sounded  to  him  the 
sweetest  music  nature  could  invent; 
but  when  her  growing  years  gave 
token  of  equalling  her  mother's  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  form,  his  satisfection 
was  unbounded  to  think  loathe  alone, 
without  a  mother's  fostering  hand,  had 
reared  a  flower  so  lovely.  Oft,  when 
working  in  his  vineyard,  would  he 
pause  as  his  daughter  tript  by  with 
mwn-likestep,  and  gaze  with  true  affec- 
tion on  his  heart's  dearest  object,  whilst 
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in  his  mind  be  conjured  up  brigbt 
dreams  of  the  future,  and  tried  to  tract 
her  coming  years. 

A  short  distance  from  MarcePs  house 
"was  the  chateau  of  the  Marquis  de  St. 
Brie,  who  was  usually  resident  thera 
with  his  daughter.  The  family  of  the 
Marquis  consisted  only  of  his  daug^er 
and  a  son«  an  officer  in  a  light  cavalry 
regiment.  A  friendship  more  sth>ng 
ihan  those  usually  subsistinig  between 
persons  of  different  stations  in  life,  had 
grown  up  betwist  Louise  and  Emile  de 
St.  Brie,  and  it  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  amusements  of  the  latter  to  in- 
struct Louise  in  those  accomplishments 
she  herself  so  much  excelled  in,  often 
remarking,  that  her  pupil  was  so  apt 
that  she  should  soon  have  little  left  to 
teach  her. 

The  notice  taken  of  his  daughter  by 
Mam'Selle  St.  Brie,  was  most  gratifying 
to  the  feelings  of  Marcel,  who  daily 
saw  her  gaining  those  accomplishments 
he  so  much  coveted  for  her,  but  which 
he  had  feared  be  should  be  unable  to 
obtain.  But  few  pleasures  are  unal- 
loyed, and  however  great  might  ha^ 
bc«n  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  no« 
Uce  taken  of  Emily,  yet  there  was  but 
little  in  the  reported  attentions  of 
Henri  St.  Brie,  who  was  staying  at  the 
chateau. 

Henri  was  by  nature  formed  for  wo- 
man's admiration.  He  was  of  that 
manly  dashing  cast  which  so  often 
takes  the  h«art  by  storm,  ere  reason 
has  time  to  britag  its  tardy  succours, 
and  shew  that  the  advantages  of  a  hand- 
some person  and  fascinating  manners 
are  totally  eclipsed  by  the  blackness  of 
a  heart  formed  in  total  contrast  to  the 
rest.  He  had  been  but  a  few  days  at 
the  chateau  before  Louise  was  marked 
as  the  victim  of  his  seductive  arts. — 
He  foresaw  that  her  simple  and  confid- 
ing disposition  would  render  the  ac* 
qnirement  of  her  affections  an  easy 
task ;  but  with  all  her  simplicity,  she 
entertained  such  high  notions  of  hon- 
our, as  to  make  his  success  rather  doubt- 
ful ;  but  still  he  thought  that  one  who 
had  seen  but  the  fairest  side  of  Ufe, 
could  but  ill  combat  against  the  wiles 
of  one  versed  in  all  its  deadliest  ways. 

He  sought  every  opportunity  of  being 
in  her  company,  and  by  a  thouaand  as- 
sidnous  attentions  won  his  way^  imper- 
ceptibly, in  her  affections.  He  pre* 
tended  his  passion  was  of  that  fervent 
kind  which  drove  every  object  but  re- 
spect from  his  imagination;  and  vowed, 
could  he  but  gain  her  reluctant  con- 
lentyto  make  her  the  future  Marchioness 


de  Sl  Brie.  Ther«  was  but  one  thfaig 
he  stipulated ;  and  that  was,  for  the 
marriaige  to  be  performed  in  private, 
since  he  feared  his  father's  anger,  un- 
less he  could,  by  degrees,  break  the  cir* 
camstance  to  him.  I'here  was  so  much 
plausibility  in  this,  that  she  could  not 
believe  he  spoke  other  than  the  lan- 
guage of  truth.  The  cloven  foot  had  in 
no  one  instance  as  yet  shewn  itself, 
and  she  felt  convinced  his  affections 
were  as  pure,  and  as  fervent,  as  her 
own.  She  yielded  her  consent  to  a  pri- 
vate marriage. 

Henri  protested  she  had  made  him 
the  happiest  of  men,  by  her  consent,  but 
still  there  was  one  thing  more,  the  mar- 
riage could  not  be  performed  with  that 
secrecy  which  was  so  necessary,  else- 
where than  in  Paris.  Would  she  go 
there.  To  this  she  demurred;  that 
the  absence  from  her  father,  without 
any  reasonable  excuse,  would  be  the 
cause  of  so  much  anguish  to  him,  that 
she  would  not  for  the  world  he  should 
feel;  but  even  this  scruple  was  overw 
come  by  the  promise  of  Henri,  that  on 
their  return  tier  father  should  be  in- 
formed of  all  that  had  taken  place, 
when  the  few  hours  of  unpamnefls 
would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
pleasure  he  would  receive  on  hearing 
of  her  happy  marriage. 

Paris,  with  all  its  charms,  had  less 
attraction  for  Louise  than  her  simple 
home  on  (he  Garonne's  banks.  She 
liv^  in  the  most  studied  seclusion ; 
passing  her  melancholy  hours  in  think- 
ing Qiher  father,  and  what  must  be  his 
feelings  concerning  her  long-continued 
absence.  She  felt  she  had  made  hot  a 
poor  return  for  all  the  care  and  solici- 
tude bestowed  upon  her.  Henri,  it  was 
true,  had  been  unremitting  in  his  atten- 
tions, and  his  lote  appeared  still  as 
fervent  as  ever ;  but  he  always  evaded 
the  conversation  when  she  pressed  him 
concerning  their  marriage,  and  she 
found  herself  in  a  fair  way  to  be  a  mo- 
ther, ere  she  was  a  wife. 

*'  Henri,''  said  she,  one  day,  '<  wilt 
you  fix  the  day  for  our  marriage  1  When 
you  consider  my  situation,  your  delay 
is  cruel  in  the  extreme." 

^  Yes,  yes,  dearest,  next  week.  By- 
the-bye,  has  Madame  Giran  sent  home 
the  beautiful  shawl  I  ordered  for  you  f^ 

"Some  time  ago;  but  1  have  not 
looked  at  it ;  I  have  been  thinking  of 
something  else." 

«*  Of  whas  dearest!" 

<<  Of  the  time  when  you  mean  to  fulfil 
your  promise." 

^  Jast  look  out  of  the  window,  dear- 
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est,  and  (ell  me  what  you  think  of  the 
horse  I  purchased  yesterday!" 

"  Oh,  Henri !  if  yoa  love  me,  I  be- 
seech you  name  the  day ;  I  have  been 
anhappy,  very  unhappy.** 

''Now  you  are  beginning  to  tease 
mc  again.  ** 

'  Nay,  do  not  say  I  teaze  you ;  1  ask 
}  on  bat  to  keep  your  faith  with  me." 

'*  Really  you  are  more  pertinacious 
than  ever;  but  1  cannot  stop  now,  1 
have  an  appointment  with ." 

**  Henn,  answer  me!  Am  I  to  be  your 
wife  or  no*  V* 

'*  My  wife !  why  are  you  not  my  wife 
as  firmly  as  you  can  be  such.  What 
are  the  cold  formalities  of  the  world 
that  «  ould  give  you  the  right  of  being 
called  my  wife  I  Would  they  bring 
affection  1  No;  they  would  rather 
bring  abhorrence  and  disgust,  as,  Louise 
Marcel,  you  will  ever  be  to  me  (be  dear- 
est object  of  my  heart ;  but  as  my  wife 
I  could  not  love  you,  and  will  not  do 
that  which  would  make  me  hate  you  for 


Louise  was  almost  motionless  with 
sarpriae  ;  it  was  so  different  from  all 
be  bad  ever  said.  These  then  were  his 
true  feelings. 

**  1  thank  you,  Sir,"  she  at  length  re- 
plied, ^  at  least  for  yonr  frankness.  I 
will  be  equally  so;  and  since  I  am  not 
to  be  the  wife,  I  will  not  submit  to  the 
dishonour  of  remaining  another  day  as 
the  mistress  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Brie. 
We  part,  Sir,  this  instant  for  ever.*' 

*'  8tay,lx>ui8e^  where  are  you  going!" 
but  ere  he  had  time  to  stop  her,  she  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and  reaching  the 
street,  contrived  to  evade  his  pursuit. 

"Psha!"  he  ezclaimed,  "what  a 
fool  the  girl  is  ;  but  sheMl  soon  come  to 
her  senses,  so  1*11  leave  her  to  her- 
self.*' 

Marcel  would  not  at  first  give  any 
credence  to  the  report  that  his  daughter 
had  gone  with  Henri  St.  Brie.  No,  no ; 
he  was  convinced  some  accident  had 
happened  which  prevented  her  return. 
She  was  too  amiable— too  good  to  listen 
to  such  a  villain.  Bad,  even,  as  St. 
Brie  was,  he  would  not  rob  him  of  such 
a  daughter,  the  onlv  hope  of  his  de- 
clining years.  Could  he  have  the  heart 
to  dishonour  one  so  beautiful,  so  fair. 
No,  no;  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to 
be  80  black.  But  months  rolled  on,  and 
his  dear  Louise  came  not ;  every  search 
and  every  endeavour  to  obtain  tidings  of 
her  had  proved  fruitless;  but  amidst 
all  his  complaints  he  never  uttered  one 
wordof  reproach  against  her.  He  be- 
i  altogether  an  altered  roan ;  neg- 


lectful of  every  thing,  avoiding  tlie  so- 
ciety of  his  former  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, and  scarcely  ever  going  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  dwelling.  It  was 
a  cold  and  bitter  morning,  in  the  middle 
of  an  unusually  severe  winter,  that  he 
went,  more  by  the  force  of  habit  than 
otherwise,  to  look  afier  the  inmates  of 
his  stable.  He  had  his  hand  upon  the 
stable-door,  and  was  entering,  when  he 
thought  he  heard  a  low  moan ;  be 
turned  round  to  look  from  whence  it 
proceeded,  and  a  few  steps  before  him 
saw  a  woman  lying  on  the  ground, 
partly  covered  by  the  falling  snow. 

"  Poor  creature,"  said  he,  *«  bast 
thou  lain  here  during  this  bitter  night ; 
had*st  thou  been  my  worst  enemy  I 
could  not  have  refused  you  shelter. 
Here  let  me  lift  >ou  in  my  arms,  and 
carry  you  into  the  house.  Eh !  what 
do  I  see !  Merciful  heavens !  it  ia  my 
poor  Louise.  Slie  is  dying  fast,  and 
tliere  is  no  help  aChand.  Oh !  speak 
to  me.  I/)uise  !  for  heaven*s  sake, 
speak !     Not  a  look  *  not  a  word  !** 

The  distracted  father  carried  Iter  info 
the  house,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  warm 
cordials  brought  her  to  herself;  it  was 
but  to  hear  the  recital  of  her  sufferings 
and  her  prayers  for  forgiveness.  She 
bad  arrived  at  her  father's  house  on  the 
preceding  evening,  but  bad  not  dared 
to  enter,  and  oyerconM  by  fintigoe  and 
cold,  she  had  fallen  where  1^  found 
her.  Her  delicate  frame  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  shock  she  had  sus- 
tained, and  after  lingering  a  few  daya, 
closed  her  eyes  for  ever  on  the  world, 
happv  in  the  assurance  of  her  father*s 
true  forgiveness. 

Bforcel  had  attended  his  daughter 
day  and  night,  indulging  to  the  l^t  in 
the  vain  hope  of  her  recovery;  and 
even  when  life  was  no  more,  watched 
her  cold  corpse  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
to  see  if  it  were  not  death*s  semblance. 
But  when  the  last  worldly  offices  were 
performed,  and  he  found  that  he  was 
then  alone  fn  the  world,  for  weeks  he 
shut  himself  up  in  the  chamber  where 
she  died,  refusing  to  see  or  speak  with 
any  one. 

It  was  some  months  after  the  death  of 
Louise  that  I  was  sluing  in  tlie  Tuile- 
ries  Gardens,  watching  the  crowd  of 
loungers  passing  to  and  fro  along  the 
principal  avenue ;  amongst  those  who 
seemed  to  attract  most  attention  was 
Henri  SC  Brie,  upon  whose  arm  was 
leaning  a  lad  v  of  most  eiquiaite  beauty, 
whom  I  could  not  fail  to  recognise  as 
his  wile,  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
only  a  few  days.    He  appeared  to  ba 
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ralating  tometfaing  which  seemed  the 
source  of  much  anmseinent  to  both, 
vhen  suddenly  the  smile  forsook  his 
face,  his  coantenaoce  assumed  an  air 
of  confusion,  and  he  seemed  striving  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  something  which 
flashed  across  him.  I  turned  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  had  been  look* 
ing,  and  perceived  nothing  but  a  poor 
bsi^rd  and  emaciated-looking  man, 
who«e  dress  bespoke  him  a  native  of 
one  of  the  distant  provinces,  leaning 
against  one  of  the  trees.  His  gaie 
seemed  flsed  on  St.  Brie ;  but  though 
there  was  a  wildness  in  his  look,  1 
could  not  at  the  moment  divine  why  St. 
Brie  seemed  so  agitated  by  it. 

In  a  short  time  the  man  moved  away, 
and  I  had  forgotten  the  circumstance, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  gardens,  by  a  confused 
noise  and  gathering  crowd.  I  hastened 
towards  the'spot,  and  perceived  St.  Brie 
lying  on  the  ground,  covered  with 
blood,  and  near  him  stood  the  man  V 
bad  before  remarked;  he  had  been 
seized  by  the  byestanders,oneof  whom 
bad  wrenched  from  his  hand  a  bloody 
knife.  He  appeared  the  roost  unmoved 
of  all  around,  gazing  with  pleasure  on 
the  dying  agonies  of  his  victim.  St. 
Brie  was  raised  from  the  ground,  but  it 
was  clear  that  a  few  moments  were  all 
Chat  remained  to  him  of  life. 

'^Marcel,"  faltered  out  the  dying 
man,  **  you  have  indeed  avenged  your 
daughter's  wrongs.  'Tis  true  1  deeply 
wronged  her,  but  this—" 

The  throes  of  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  sentence ;  but  ere  life 
was  quite  extinct,  the  loud  mad  laugh 
of  the  roan  rang  in  his  ears. 

<<  Ah !  ah !  ah !  I  have  avenged  her ! 
Look !  look !  he  sleeps  now  with  my 
poor  Louise.  No,  no^  His  false;  for 
•he's  in  heaven,  and  he — he  has  gone 


to  join  his  master." 
It  w 


:  would  have  been  a  mockery  of  jus- 
tice to  have  tried  Marcel  for  the  murvler, 
for  it  was  clear  the  light  of  reason  bad 
for  ever  been  shut  out  from  him.  In 
bis  confinement  his  incoherent  ravings 
were  ever  of  his  daughter,  whom  he 
fiincied  near  him,  but  was  i^revented 
by  the  attendants  from  saving,  and 
were  only  ended  by  death  removing 
him  from  all  his  worldly  sufferings. 
J.M.a 


TlUl  SAPETY.       ^      , 

nisnot  (be  vails, or  parpl«,  that  defends 

A  piiDce  from  foce,  but  'lis  bis  fort  of  friends. 

PA  MS. 

Mlt  still  obeerved,  th«t  Fame  ne'er  sings 
Tb«  order,  but  the  sum  of  things. 

UoiKKT  ITkrkick.^ 


SELECTIONS  FROM   A  LATELY 
PUBLISHED  VOLUME. 

"  ON   THB    PORTRAITS    OF    BNOLISH 
AUTHORS  ON  QARDBNINO.'' 

Philip  Millbr,  who  died  at  tlie  age 
of  eighty,  was  emphatically  styled  by 
foreigners  hortuianorum  nrineepB, — 
Switzer  bears  testimony  to  bis  '*'  usual 
generosity,  openness,  and  freedom.** — 
Professor  Martyn  says,  "  he  accumu* 
lated  no  wealth  from  his  respectable 
connection  with  the  great,  or  from  the 
numerous  editions  of  his  works.  He 
was  of  a  disposition  too  generous,  and 
too  careless  of  money,  to  become  rich, 
and  in  all  his  transactions  observed 
more  attention  to  integrity  and  honest 
fame,  than  to  any  pecuniary  advan- 
tages.*' Mr.  Loudon  thus  remarks  :— 
'*  Miller,  during  his  long  career,  had 
no  considerable  competitor,  until  tie 
approached  the  end  of  it,  when  seve- 
ral writers  took  the  advantage  of  tiis 
unwearied  labours  of  near  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  fixed  themselves  upon  him, 
as  various  marine  insects  do  upon  a 
decayed  shell-fish.** 

John  Abercrombie^s  manly  and  ex- 
pressive countenance  is  best  given  in 
the  portrait  prefixed  to  Debrett*s  edi- 
tion, 2  vols.  8vo.    This  honest,  unas- 
suming   roan,  persevered    through  a 
long   course   of  scarcely  interrupted 
health,  in  the  ardent  pursuit  ot  his 
favourite  science.    The  tenor  of  liis 
life  exemplified  how  much  a  garden 
calms  the  mind,  and  tranquilly  sets  at 
rest  its  turbulent  passions.    Mr.  Lou- 
don*s  Encyclopaedia,  after  giving  some 
interesting  points  of  his  history,  thus 
concludes: — ^**In  the  spring  of  1806,. 
being  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  met  with 
a  severe  fall,  by  which  he  broke  the 
upper  part  of  -his  thigh-bone.     This 
accident,  which  happened  to  him  on 
the  15th  of  April,  terminated  in  his 
death.    Afler  lying  during  the  inter- 
val in  a  very  weak  exhausted  state> 
without  much  pain,  he  expired  in  the 
night,  between  April  and  May,  as  St. 
PanPs  church  struck  twelve.    He  was 
lamented  by   all  who  knew  him,  as 
cheerful,  harmless^    and    upright.** — 
One  of  his  biographers  thus  relates  of 
him:  '^  Abercrombie  from  a  fall  down 
stairs  in  the  dark,  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Pancras. 
He  was  present  at  the  fiimous  battle  of 
Preston  Pans,  which  was  fought  close 
to  hi9  father*s  garden  walls.    For  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  lived 
chiefly  on  tea,    using  it  three  times 
a-day ;  his  pipe  was  his  first  corona- 
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nion  in  tbt  moroiiig^  and  latt  at  ni^. 
He  never  remembered  to  have  taken 
a  dose  of  physic  in  his  life,  prior  to  his 
last  &tal  accident,  nor  of  liaving  a 
day's  illness  but  once." 

Mr.  Bates,  the  celebrated  and  ancitnt 
horticaltarist  of  High  Wickham,  who 
died  there  about  twenty  years  ago,  at 
the  great  age  of  89. 

James  Dickson,  who  established  the 
well-known  seed  and  herb  shop  in 
Covent-garden,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
86,  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  appear* 
to  have  bc^n  very  much  esteemed.* 


CHANGES    IN   THE    ATHENIAN 
STATE  APPLICABLE  TO  THE 
PRESENT  TIMES  AND  THEIR 
MUTABILITY. 

TYRAWTS— OLIGARCHS — DEMOCRATS. 
For  the  Olio, 

Iw  the  present  perturbed  stafe  offeel- 
ing,  now  scarcely  two  kings,  or  two 
governments,  are  united  in  the  opinion 
of  directing  the  views  of  the  people ; 
or  the  people  are  quite  agreed  upon 
the  plan  of  their  being  governed :  it 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  consideration 
to  describe  a  few  particulars  connected 
with  ancient  Greece.  The  ancients  had 
but  three  forms  of  government:  the  fv- 
rannicy  the  democratiCf  and  the  o/i* 
garchic.  In  old  time  all  kings  were 
called  tyrants,  as  Servius  or  Virgil  has 
observed.  A  word  taken  up  by  the 
Grecians  about  (he  timeof  ArchilochuSi 
which  neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod  knew« 
and,  therefore,  are  the  poets  noted  for 
calling  the  kings  before  the  Trojan 
wars,  tyrants.  Basiieia  or  a  kingdom^ 
is  where  obeisance  is  free,  yielded  rather 
out  of  a  good  advice,  than  for  fear  or 
roi^ht.  A  ritfocraieia^  an  arittocracUf 
wlien  most  wise  and  just  men  are  fitly 
chosen  to  sit  at  the  helm  of  public  weal. 
iJcmocrafeiay  when  the  laws  and  coa- 

•  Refl«»etlDf  on  the  gr«at  age  of  thete  U«t 
penona,  who  vare  defotcd  to  their  art,  r^ 
nlacU  me  of  what  a  *  Journal  Boe> elope* 
dique*  vald  of  Leitiboudoli,  another  horticul- 
taritt  and  botanitt,  who  died  at  lillle  at  the 
ege  of  W,  and  vho  (for  efen  almost  In  oar 
a«be«  live  their  wofUed  fire*)  fare  lectares 
In  the  verjr  latt  year  of  bit  life.  *  When  he 
bad  Ciajt  an  ancient  friend  of  hit)  but  few 
honre  more  to  live,  he  ordered  anow-dropa, 
violeta,  and  creeetes  to  be  brought  to  hit  bed, 
and  compared  them  with  the  flgnret  In  Toar- 
nefert.  Hit  vhole  exlitenee  had  been  conte* 
crated  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  to  the 
alleviation  of  mlvery ;  ihnt  be  looked  for- 
vard  to  hit  dNsolutlon  with  a  tranqnillit/  of 
tout  that  can  only  retult  from- a  life  of  recti- 
tude; be  never  acquired  a  fortune  ;  and  left 
Bootber  Inherttanceto  hit  ehlldren,  but  la* 
iegilcy  and  virtue.* 


toBM  of  the  country  in  natters  belong- 
ing both  to  gods  and  men  are  truly  ob- 
served and  approved  by  the  majority, 
agreeing  with  Polybia%  as  that  may  be 
said  at  a  banquet  to  please  all  which 
relishes  well  with  the  most  But  the 
pave  historian  has  observed  changea 
in  such  governments  as  they  used  to  be, 
inclining  to  the  worst  monarchies  being 
tamed  into  tyrannies,  as  when  the 
people  are  led  away  by  the  persuasions 
ofsooM  pleasing  popular  man,  and  are, 
as  it  were,  willingly  constrained  to 
take  the  voke  that  his  usurping  autho- 
rity shall  lay  on  them.  A  tyrant,  in- 
deed, said,  (who  gets  it  by  violence), 
that  all  are  accounted  and  called  ty- 
rants who  have  perpetual  authority  in 
that  city  which  formerly  has  enjoyed 
lilierty;  tlie  deprivation  of  which, 
causing  mu  rmuring  and  rebellion,brings 
forth  an  aristocracy,  or  government  of 
the  best  men,  such  as  are  well  brought 
up  and  exercised  in  virtue.  The  end 
of  an  aristocracy  being,  as  Aristotle 
says,  **  Virtuef'^  which  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance, soon  degenerates,  naturally 
inclining  to  an  oiigarchif,  or  r«/e  c/ 
few  f  these  few  being  choseh  accord- 
ing to  their  riches  ;  and  because  that 
many  in  a  stale  cannot  be  wealthy, 
therefore  the  number  of  them  cannot 
be  g^at  There  are  great  Lords  and 
little  Kings,  whose  power  sways  all, 
and  mot  the  lawt ;  who  unjustly  favour 
those  that  are  partially  tlieirs,  and  op- 
press them  that  would  defend  their  li- 
berty against  them."  <'  All  things  being 
admmistered  by  their  presidents,^'  as 
says  iEschines,  '*  such  dominion  is 
taken  away  by  the  people  set  on  a  rage 
not  bearing  the  injuries  of  their  rulers. 
Hence,  comes  in  a  demoeraey,  which 
Sophocles  calls  tlie  power  of  a  multi- 
tude, whose  end  is  freedom,  when  all 
can  equallv  partake  of  the  same  pri- 
vileges and  immunities,  who  are  true 
citizens:'*  whence  Terence  styles  it, 
^  etfual  tibertjfy*'  for  which  the  Greek 
orators  used  the  word  politeieiy  as  Ul- 
pian  observed  in  Demosthenes.  But 
the  vulgar,  for  the  most  part,  strangely 
insolent,  prone  to  wrong  and  ready  to 
trespass  against  the  laws,  being  in  a 
miserable  proceeding,  the  worst  kind 
of  government,  an  ocklocratpf  *  tho 
rule  of  rascality.'  All  these  the  Athe- 
nians felt  in  their  times,  for  they  were 
governed  by  kings  487  years ;  the  last 
of  which  was  Codrus^  who  in  a  fight 
between  the  Dorienses  and  Athenians, 
offered  himself  willingly  to  be  slain,  it 
being  foretold  by  the  Oracle  of  Apollo, 
that  the  Dorienses  should  be  conquerors 
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ankM  the  Albenian  King  were  killed ; 
he,  therefore,  clothing  himself,  as  Ci- 
cero says,  with  a  servant^s  habit,  lest 
he  should  be  known,  put  bimself  among 
the  enemies,  by  one  of  which  in  a 
brawl^  he  was  murdered.  After  whom, 
none  enjoyed  the  name  of  king,  which 
was  done  in  memory  to  his  name.  For, 
after  that,  archontes,  or  judges,  ruled ; 
in  the  title  archontes,  but  in  power. 


boasted  that  none  should  be  rewarded 
but  who  bore  arms,  nor  any  admitted 
to  public  power  but  5,000;  such  as 
with  person  and  estate  could  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  republic.  Their  authority 
was  granted  by  an  act  of  the  people,  to 
whidi  Theramenes  was  very  forward ; 
but  after  they  were  inducted,  none 
more  ready  to  drive  out,  whereupon 
they  termed  him,  Cothumuin,  from 


kings,  whose  authority  was  for  term  of   kind  of  start  up  which  fitted  both  feet, 


life.  These  continued  350  years.  These 
being  ended,  it  pleased  the  state  to 
choose  a  man  whose  oflBce  should  con- 
tinue but  10  years ;  seven  succeeded 
each  other,  and  made  up  the  number  of 
70  years;  who,  because  they  abused 
their  power,  were  made  but  for  one 
year,  called  therefore,  yearly  magis- 
trates. These  continued  till  Pisistratus, 
for  a  feigned  fear  of  the  seditious, 
begged  a  guard  of  the  people  for  his 
safety ;  for,  when  the  faction  sprung 
up,  he,  cutting  himself  with  the  lashes, 
and  the  mules  which  drew  his  chariot, 
went  into  the  place  of  meeting  and  be- 
seeching the  people  to  afford  him  some 
defence  against  their  violence,  pro- 
cured a  company  of  chosen  citizens, 
who,  armed  with  clubs,  (not  weapons), 
possessed  the  castle;  and  so  tyranny 
came  in,  which  Heraclides  says,  Pisis- 
tratus enjoyed  30  years,  and  deceased, 
leaving  behind  him  two  sons,  Hippar- 
chus  and  Hippias,  whom  Heraclides 
calls  Thessalus.  Hipparchus  was  slain 
by  Aristogiton,  after  whose  death  the 
Athenians  lived  under  a  tyranny  four* 
vears,  from  which  they  were  delivered 
by  the  help  of  the  Lacedemonians,  the 
offspring  of  Alcmeon  corrupting  the 


or  a  jack  of  both  sides.  These  were 
constrained  for  fear  of  Alcibiades,  to 
resign  the  right  to  the  people,  and  to 
go  into  wilful  banishment.  Bat  when* 
Lysander  had  overcome  Athens,  (the 
liacedemonians  ever  affecting  an  t^i"* 
garchjff  as  the  Athenians  ndemoeracp)^ 
he  ordained  30  to  be  chkC  "  These 
began  to  put  to  death  the  most  abhorred,** 
says  Sallust,  '<  without  trial  of  law ; 
but  afterwards  the  good  and  bad  alike, 
some  for  envy,  others  for  riches.** 
These,  to  make  their  party  firm,  chose 
about  3,000,  to  whom  alone  they  per* 
mitted  to  have  weapons,  disarming  all 
the  rest,  to  the  end  they  wight  easily 
command  their  lives.  But,  by  their 
laws,  none  were  tosoflfer  who  were  re- 
gistered in  the  list  of  3,000.  So  cruel 
were  they  that  the  people  fled  into 
Phyle,  a  castle  in  the  Athenian  borders, 
and  making  a  head  under  the  conduct 
of  Thrasybulus,  at  last  shook  off  this 
yoke,  and  remained  free  till  the  death 
of  Alexander,  even  80  years;  whom 
Antipater  succeeded,  who  in  the  battle 
at'  the  city  Lamia,  gave  the  Athenians 
an  overthrow,  with  quarters  on  these 
terms,  tiiat  they  shooid  submit  to  a/e«r 
ofer#,  whose  revenues  amounted   to 


Oracle  to  the  end  that  whensoever  they  2,000  drs.,  the  chief  of  whom  was  D. 

came  for  counsel  he  should  wish  them  Phalereus ;  that  they  should  likewise 

to  free  the  Athenians  of  that  servitude,  receive  a  garrison  into  Munychia,  for 

The  democracy  came  in  868  years  after  the  allaying  discontent.  But  four  years 

Cecrops  established  by  Solon,  who  ex-  after,  Antipater  dying,  the  city  fell  into 


eluded  the  5th  rank  of  plebeity  fh>ra 
office  or  honour,  by  a  law  afterwards 
abrogated  by  Aristides.  After  this, 
Perides  brought  in  an  ochlocraty,  by 
weakening  the  power  of  the  Areopa- 
gites.  Then,  alter  the  overthrow  in 
Sicily,  the  400  took  upon  them  state, 
deceiving  the  people,  as  Aristotle  ai^d 
lliupydides .  affirm  ;  for,  persuading 
them  that  they  should  reconcile  Tissa^ 

phernes  and  Alcibiades  to  themselves    ,  _ 

by  that  means,  and  that  the  Persian  their  overseer  wliom  he 
monarch  would  afford  supply  for  the  pleased  to  nominate.  D. 
war,  they  most,  willingly  condescended 
t6  this  motion  in  the  21st  year  of  the 
PeloponnesiaA  *war.  Ttiese  princes 
were  called  5,006,  though  not  exceed- 
ing 400.    The  j^eoBon  is,  because  they 


Cassander's  power,  of  whom  thev  often 
strove  to  acquit  themselves,  but  in 
vain ;  for,  he  brought  them  to  such  an 
exigency,  that  they  were  glad  to  come 
to  composition,  and,  indeed,  he  dealt 
fairly  with  them,  giving  them  their  city, 
territories,  tributes,  and  all  other  things, 
so  that  they  would  be  confederate  to 
him ;  that  none  whose  revenues  come 
wUtoK^L  should  undergo  any  function 
in  the  common  weal,  and  he  shooid  be 
would  be 
Pbalareus 
appointed,  who  made  the  city  shifie 
in  her  full  lustre,  insomuch  that  they 
erected  to  bis  memory  300  statues.  He 
wrote  a  <<  Treatise  of  the  Athenian 
RepubUc.*'    After  he,  in  trouble  and 
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vezmlion,  had  spent  14  yeam,  be  was 
put  out  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anti- 
gonus,  who  restored  their  ancient  cus- 
toms to  them.  To  him  they  ascribed 
such  worship,  as  also  to  his  father,  yet 
they  changed  the  name  of  their  judge  to 
that  of  the  priest  of  the  gods  thai  saved 
them,  calling  the  year  after  his  name, 
and  adding  two  tribes  to  the  ten  when 
the  senate  consieted  of  six  hundred; 
before,  oafy  500.  But  when  Cassander 
had  overthrown  the  son  and  the  father^ 
such  were  the  ingratitude  and  levity  of 
the  Athenians,  that  they  forbad  Deme- 
trius to  approach  near  the  city.  After 
this,  Lacharis  played  the  tyrant,  and 
was  expelled  by  Demetrius,  whom 
they  utterly  cast  ofl^  re-assuming  the  title 
arehon,  a  judge.  Gonatus  succeeded 
to  his  death,  who  in  the  19th  year  of 
his  reign,  put  in  presidiary  soldiers  to 
the  city,  which  10  years  after  he  took 
out.  The  Macedonians  still  kept  some 
of  the  Athenians'  forces  in  this  space. 
Aratns  rescued  the  city  out  of  the  hands 
of  Gonatus  and  Doson,  and  made  it 
stand  till  Philip  shook  its  foundation ; 
but  be  was  expelled  by  the  Romans, 
who  took  the  Athenians  into  league 
with  a  maintaining  of  their  ancient 
right;  so  they  remained  till  the  war 
between  Mithridates  and  the  Romans. 
After  the  siege  by  Sylla,  the  city  was 
ransacked  by  the  Goths,  whowhenthey 
had  heaped  innumerable  books  to  bum, 
were  dehorted  by  this  reason,  *<That 
the  Greeks  spending  their  time  in  read- 
ing them,  might  be  made  mofe  unfit  for 
war."  Conslantine  held  the  citv  in 
such  high  esteem  as  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  title  of  theGrond  Duke^^-hence, 
subsequently,  the  Duke  of  Athens, 
J.R.P. 


An  Outline  of  EnglUh  Hieiorp,  pp. 

///.    Bp  H,  ince,    London:  James 

Gilbert ;  and  Batcheller,  Dovor. 

An  extremely  cheap^  clever,  and  va- 
luable compendium  ot  our  annals  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time, 
arranged  upon  a  plan  remarkable  for 
novelty  and  perspicuity.  This  is  one 
of  those  works,  although  avowedly  de- 
signed for  the  rising  generation,  which 
must  prove  equally  serviceable  to  the 
adult;  especially  to  those  who  lack 
leisure  to  consult  the  mass  of  volumi- 
nous works,  from  which  the  vast  body 
of  condensed  information  ^re  given 
has  been  obtained. 

We  observe  by   an  advertisement. 


tliat  the  ingenious  author  is  preparing 
a  second  work  for  the  use  of  schools. 
The  field  is  open  to  him ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  many  improvements  that 
have  lately  been  effected  in  school  li- 
terature, much  remains  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Ince  has  displayed  considerable 
tact  in  the  arrangement  of  his  mate- 
rials, and  we  heartily  wish  him  suc- 
cess. 

BritfUnU  Historical  Drama;  a  Se^ 
rtes  of  National  Tragedies,  deserip^ 
live  of  the  Manners,  Customs,   and 
Religious  Imtitutions  of  early  eras 
in  Britain.     Bp  J.  F.  Pennle,  8t». 
pp.  547.    London :  S.  Maunder. 
The  talented  author  of  these  dramas, 
had  prepared  us  in  his  Epic  Poems  of 
the  Royal  Minstrel  and  Rogvald,  to 
expect  a  work  of  considerable  merit 
and  research,  but  he  has  exceeded  onr 
expectations.      The    tragedies    which 
compose  this  volume  are  four  in  num- 
ber, being  the  first  of  a  series,  which, 
if  continued  down  the  stream  of  his- 
tory, will  not  only  be  a  collection  of 
unique  iUustrations  of  the  annals  of  our 
country,  but  also  form  such  a  produc- 
tion in  its  nature  and  designs,  as  no 
other  country  has  ever  yet  produced ; 
and,  consequently,  well  worthy  to  be 
entitled  a  truly  national  work.    At  the 
same  time,  we  would  apprize  our  nu- 
merous readers,  that  though  the  vo- 
lume before  us  is  only  a  portion  of  an 
intended  series,  it  is  a  work  perfect  in 
itself,  and  each  tragedy  might  have  been 
published  in  a  separate  part. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  ana- 
lyze this  work;  we  shall,  therefore, 
merely  state  the  names  of  the  pieces  as 
placed  in  the  volume.  The  first  is  en- 
titled "  Arixina,"  the  era  that  of  the 
second  invasion  of  Britain  by  Oesar. 
The  second,  **  Edwin  and  Elgiva,'^ 
whose  barbarous  treatment  by  Odo, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  forcibly 
portrayed.  The  third,  "  The  Imperial 
Pirate,**  a  portion  of  our  history  highly 
interesting,  and  new  to  general  rea- 
ders. The  fourth  and  last,  ^  The  Dra- 
gon King,**  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
triumph  of  Cerdic  over  Arthur,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
empire  in  this  island.  « 

The  subjects  are,  most  of  them,  new 
in  poetry  and  the  drama.  There  is  an 
intense  interest  running  through  all 
of  them,  which  never  fiags  from  the  first 
scene  to  the  denouement. 

We  shall  not  notice  minor  defects, 
as  it  is  much  more  pleasant  to  praise 
than  to  condemn.      Indeed,  it  would 
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be  impossible,  with  atSy  degree  of  jus- 
tice, not  to  applaad  as  a  wAo/«,  this 
meritorious  ▼olume.  The  diction,  in 
general,  is  highly  poetical,  and  often 
sublime,  as  the  selection  given  in  ano- 
ther part  of  our  sheet  will  fully  prove. 
But  there  is  a  charm  about  these 
pieces  even  beyond  aU  this  which  we 
admire.  It  is  the  racy  and  faithful 
picture  of  the  age  and  people  in  which 
the  scenes  are  placed.  In  this,  the 
author,  as  a  DramaiUt,  has  no  rival. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  antiquity 
pass  as  in  a  moving  diorama  before  us, 
and  we  see  the  great  actors  of  other 
ages  in  the  drama  of  their  day,  embo- 
died as  in  a  glass,  with  all  the  truth 
and  research  of  a  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


W^t  ftatt  Baoli. 

I  will  make  a  inriefor  It  fn  my  Note-pook. 
Mbrry  Witbs  or  Wiaoaoa. 

Fighting  for  Friendship.  —  The 
laws  of  honour  are  so  imperative  as  to 
render  them  in  many  cases  extremely 
painful.  We  think  there  are  few  of 
our  readers,  on  perusing  the  following 
anecdote,  but  will  coincide  with  us  in 
our  opinion,  in  this  instance  at  least : 
—The  Tiger  frigate,  commanded  by 
Captain  Harman,  lying  in  the  port  of 
Cadiz,  at  the  same  time  that  a  Dutch 
sc]|uadron  was  there,  De  Witte,  a  cap- 
tain of  one  of  the  Dutch  frigates,  was 
particularly  intimate  with  Captain  Har- 
man, which  made  the  Spaniards  insi- 
nuate that  he  dared  not  fight  the  Eng- 
lish frigate.  Evertasen,  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral, on  hearing  this  report,  told  De 
Witte  that  he  must  challenge  (he  Eng- 
lish captain  to  go  to  sea  and  fight  him 
with  sixty  seamen  and  seventy  soldiers 
Captain  Harman  readily  accepted  his 
proposal;  and  on  a  day  fixed  both 
ships  stood  to  sea,  and  began  to  engage 
within  pistol  shot  of  each  other.  In  a 
short  time  the  Dutch  ship's  mainmast 
was  shot  away.  Capt.  Harman  availed 
hioiself  of  the  confusion  into  which 
this  disaster  had  thrown  the  enemy, 
boarded,  and  compelled  him  to  surren- 
der, with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  men.  The  English  had  nine  men 
killed,  and  fifteen  wounded;  among 
this  number  was  Captain  Harman,  who 
received  a  shot  which  went  in  at  his 
M  eye,  and  came  out  between  the  ear 
and  jaw-bone.  He  was  perfectl  v  cu  red 
of  this  wound,  and  lived  several  years 
afktr. ' 

Thb  oorrbct  Likbnbss.— The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  diffin'ence  of  opi- 
niOD^  between  a  lady  and  her  husband, 


may  not  be  unamnsing  to  our  readers : 
— -**Mr.  Jervas  (the  friend  of  Pope) 
once  drew  a  picture  of  a  lady  of  qua- 
lity, who  returned  it  on  his  hands,  as 
not  thinking  it  so  handsome  as  she  her- 
self was,  and  he  painted  another  por- 
trait for  her,  with  which  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly pleased,  for  it  was  very  beau- 
tifuL  Mr.  Jervas  confessed,  that  ex- 
cept the  colour  of  the  hair,  and  a  few 
reiterations  (that  there  might  be,  though 
ever  so  distant,  some  resemblance)  he 
had  taken  it  from  one  of  his  own  pic- 
tures of  the  Duchess  of  Bridg^water, 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
daughters,  and  esteemed  at  that  time  a 
finished  beauty.  A  little  while  after, 
the  first-mentioned  lady  dying,  her 
husband  being  desirous  to  have  a  true 
likeness,  purchased  that  first  painted 
by  Jervas,  and  gave  him  ten  guineas 
more  than  the  Countess  was  to  have 
given  him." 

Act  for  sating  Flbsh  Victual. — 

In  the  fifth  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1568) 
an  act  was  passed  **  for  the  better  saving 
flesh  victual,  by  ordering  every  Wed- 
nesday to  be  a  fish  day,  unless  in  cases 
of  sickness."  In  the  parish  register  of 
Eynesbury,  a  viUage  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, there  is  an  entry  illustrating  this 
curious  act  of  Elizabeth : — ^<  John  Bur- 
ton, being  very  sycke,  was  licensed  to 
eat  flesh  for  the  tyme  of  his  sickness, 
so  that  be  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the 
licence,  and  his  sickness  continuing 
eight  dayes,  do  cause  the  same  to  be 
regystered  into  the  register-book ;  and 
this  licence  noe  longer  to  endure  than 
his  sickness  doth  last,  by  me,  William 
Samuell,  parson  of  Eynesbury."  This 
entry  occurs  under  the  date  of  1568, 
five  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act. 

A  FATAL  Infection. — The  parish  re- 
gister of  Ramsey  records,  that  Major 
William  Cromwell  (a  cousin  of  the 
Protector)  died  of  the  plague,  on  the 
'28d  of  February,  1660,  and  that  he 
caught  the  infection  by  wearing  a  coat, 
the  cloth  of  which  came  from  London. 
It  adds,  *Mhe  tailor  that  made  the  coat, 
with  all  his  family,  died  of  the  same 
terrible  disorder,  as  did  no  less  than 
four  hundred  people,  in  Ramsey,  and 
all  owing  to  this  fatol  coat." 

Richard  Cromwbll. — In  his  first 
speech  to  his  Parliament,  Richard 
Cromwell  thus  beautifully  touches  upon 
his  father's  death  :<-*<  He  died  full  of 
days,  spent  in  sore  and  great  tTavel, 
yet  his  eyes  were  not  waxed  dim,  neither 
was  his  natural  strength  abated  ;  as  it 
was  said  of  Moses,  he  was  serviceable 
even  onto  the  lait.    As  to  these  nations 
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b«  left  them  in  gre*i  Uqaom  abroidy 
and  in  full  peace  aft  Iimm;  allEns- 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  dwellt^ 
aafely,  e?ery  man  onder  bis  vine  and 
his  fig'tree,  from  Dan,  eren  to  Beer- 
sheba.*'  The  whole  of  this  speech, 
in  composition  and  nataiml  pathos, 
wants  bttle  but  the  irresistible  elo- 
onence  of  troth,  to  render  it  eaaal  to 
the  funeral  orations  of  antiquity, 
Ridiard  Cromwell  was  an  amiable  man, 
but  wholly  destitute  of  force  or  ener^ 
of  character.  His  last  words  were 
highly  characteristic*  When  dying, 
he  said  to  his  daughters,  "Lire  in  toTe, 
I  am  going  to  the  God  of  lore." 

Last  ExBccrrioN  for  WircHcaAvr 
IN  England.— Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
fallen  into  an  error  in  his  ^  Letters  on 
Demonologj,**  in  representing  the  last 
execution  tor  witclicraft,  in  England, 
nnder  form  of  judicial  sentence,  to  have 
been  in  1682.  So  late  as  171^  two 
persons,  Mrs.  Mary  Hickes  and  her 
daughter,  the  lauer  only  nine  years  of 
age,  were  tried  at  the  assizes  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  executed  there  on  Satnr- 
day,  July  28th,  of  that  year.  The  case 
is  thus  characterised  by  Gongh  ^-^  A 
substantial  farmer  apprehends  his  wif> 
and  favourite  child ;  the  latter  for  some 
silly  illusions  practised  on  his  weak* 
ness;  the  former,  for  the  antiquated 
folly  of  killing  her  neighbours  in  eBn ; 
and  Jadge  Powell  suffers  them  to  be 
hanged,  on  their  own  confession,  four 
years  after  bis  wiser  brother  had  ven- 
tured his  own  life  to  save  that  of  an 
old  woman  at  Hertford."  And  this  in 
an  age  which  could  boast  the  names  of 
Newfon  and  Boyle,  Locke  and  Addi- 
son,  Bentley  and  Arbuthnot,  Pope  and 
Swift! 


€uitami  a(  tSHxiaui  Caunttiti. 

BARLBT  BUTT. 

AN   ANCIENT   WEST  COUNTRY  SPORT. 

For  the  Olio, 

When  I  was  a  boy,  the  sport  of  *  Bar* 
ley  Butt*  was  very  prevalent  ai  Nettle- 
ton,*  Wraxall,  Castle  Combe. Long  Ford, 
and  their  vicinities  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land. My  not  having  seen  it  noticed  in 
*  Strutt,*  or  any  of  the  writers  in  his 
line  of  observation,  induces  me  to  say 
a  word  or  two  respecting  it.  The 
sport  of  •  Barley  Butt'  is  practised  fre- 
quently after  a  villaee  wake,  and  inva- 
riably after  the  closing  in  of  the  *  Bar- 
ley Break.'  It  commences  in  the  dusk 
of  evening,  by  the  party  of  the  farm- 


hoQie,  young  aniK>ld^  aervaatt  and  ais- 
tress,  going,  blindfold,  into  the  hen- 
roost, and  driving  the  poultrv  jMle  mttU 
into  the  yard,  cackling,  half  frightenod 
to  death.  Should  any  of  the  aoale  party 
be  able  to  catch  either  of  the  fowls  he 
is  called  the  <Fox'  till  the  ensuit^ 
'  Barley  Break :'  but  should  any  of  the 
females  get  into  the  dirt,  or  water,  she 
is  called  the  *  goose*  till  the  ensuing 
season.  When  the  poultry  shall  be 
returned  into  their  quarters,  which 
mostly  happens  by  the  instinctive  saga- 
city of  the  sympathising  lord  <^  the 
roost— chanticleer,  the  '  fox*  throws  the 
blind  aside  and  fastens  them  safely  in 
their  berth,  by  first  scattering  a  plenti* 
fill  supply  of  barley  as  the  rewud  of 
their  persecution.  All  the  others  of 
the  party  are  released  of  their  bandage, 
except  the  *  goose,'  who  is  exposed  in 
doors  to  the  general  laughter  of  ilie  as- 
sembly, butting  against  the  *  poor  un« 
fortunate'  in  high  glee.  Lest,  how- 
ever, this  should  assume  too  serious  an 
asp^  tJie  sport  is  ended  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  jack  of  the  strongest  bter 
in  the  cellar,  which  is  drunk  with  a 
health  to  the  'fox,'  and  a  valediction 
to  the  <  goose.'  My  grandfather  used 
to  say,  that  <  Barley  Butt'  originated 
between  a  *  ram  and  a  fox  ;*  the  latter 
of  which  that  went,  once  upon  a  time, 
to  rob  a  hen  of  her  pnlleta,  was  pre- 
vented by  a  pet  black  ram  interferii^ 
with  master  reynard,  and  keeping  him 
at  bay  so  long  with  his  horns,  that  a 
thatcher  coming  hither  at  an  unex- 
pected hour,  so  far  crippled  him  with 
the  barley-fork  as  to  take  him  captive, 
after  which,  for  very  joy,  he  disturbed 
the  whole  roost,  and  set  the  ferai-yar4 
in  an  uproar,  to  the  great  amusement 
(and  at  first  alarm)  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family ;  and  I  should  mention, 
that  the  'fowl,'  which  is  caught  in 
the  sport  by  the  bibed  <fox,'  is  se- 
lected to  be  thrown  at  as  an  example  of 
duplicity  on  '  Shrove-Tuesday.' 

J.R.P. 
Druidical  Customs.  — Beside  the 
sacrifice  of  beasts,  which  was  common 
to  the  Druids,  they  bad  a  custom  which, 
in  point  of  cruelty  and  detestation,  sur- 
passes all  that  we  have  hitherto  sur^ 
veyed.  This  consisted  in  the  o£ferin|: 
of  human  victims  at  the  polluted  shrines 
of  their  imaginary  gods.  At  these  al- 
tars their  enemies  were  sacrificed,  and 
their  friends  offered.  Sometimes  the 
vigorous  youth  and  the  comely  virgin 
were  immolated  on  these  sangoinary 
altarS)  and  sometimes  the  smiling  in- 
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rant  was  carried^  from  the  bosom  of  its 
mother,  to  the  flames,  which  terminated 
ij»  life.  WhUe  they  were  performing 
these  horrid  rttes,  the  drums  and  tram- 
peu  sounded  without  intermission,  that 
the  cries  of  the  miserable  victims  might 
not  be  heard,  or  distinguished  by  their 
friencb ;  it  being  accounted  very  omin- 
ous If  the  lamentations  of  either  chil- 
dren  or  parents  were  distinctly  heard 
while  the  victim  was  burning. 

NoUU  Pennie^t  National  TragedUi, 

«iirrti0tUiw. 

Elboant  OoMPLiMBiiT.-A  Certain 
lady,  celebrated  for  her  virtue  and  rec- 
mude  of  manners,  and  who  was  consi- 
dered in  her  youth  one  of  the  hand- 
Jpmest  women  of  quality,  took  Mr. 
Pope  to  task  about  his  *'  Epistle  on  the 
Characters  of  Women,"  pointing  out 
"^k^uu  '*^*^'  satirical  enough,  about 
Which  he  excused  himself  with  saying, 
that  there  were  women  (though  happily 
anknown  to  her  Ladyship)  of  such  cha- 
racters, and  by  that  means  thought  to 
g«  <rtf  from  a  rebuke  he  knew  she 
would  give  him,  if  she  could  fix  any 
thing  on  him.  At  last,  she  aaid,  "  Mr. 
Fope,  you  say  here,— 

*  }S*T  ••"*•  **  bo«lnet«,foine  (o  pleMure  take. 
But  cref  jr  woman  it  at  heart  a  rake.* 

Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  I  am,  or  ever 
nave  been,  a  rake  in  my  heart  1  If  not, 
you  will  find  I  make  no  question  you 
have  abased  a  great  many  women  more 
besides  me;  this  accusation  is  quite 
general,  therefore  I  now  acquit  myself, 
and  prove  the  guilt  of  falsehood  upon 
you."  To  this  Mr.  Pope  immediately 
replied,  "I  should  think  very  ill  of 
myself  if  I  had  in  thought  abused  your 
ladyship.  No,  Madam,  I  must  entreat 
of  you  to  observe,*.that  I  only  say— 

•  Bat  everj  womah  It  at  heart  a  rake.» 
This  no  ways  affects  your  Ladyship, 
who  were  an  tmg^l  when  you    were 
young,  and  now,  advancing  in  life,  are 
almost  already  become  a  tainf,^^ 

Heroism  op  General  Wolfb. 

When  the  brave  Wolfe  received  his 
death-wound  on  the  heights  of  Quebec, 
his  principal  care  was  that  he  should 
not  be  seen  to  falL  <<  Support  me," 
said  he,  to  such  as  were  near  him,  *<]et 
not  my  brave  soldiers  see  me  drop ;  the 
day  is  ours.  Oh!  keep  it,"  and  with 
these  words  he  expired. 

Casar's  Fearlessness.— When  tlie 
mighty  conqueror  was  advised  by  his 
n-iends  to  be  more  cautious  of  the  secu- 


W 


rity  of  his  fwrton,  and  no^-^  walk 
among  the  people  withoat  arms  or  any 
one  to  defend  bimy  he  always  replied  to 
these  admbnitions:  <*  He  that  lives  in 
fear  of  death,  every  moment  feels  its 
tortures ;  I  will  die  but  once." 

Nat  Lee. — ^This  dramatist  was  so 
pathetic  a  reader  of  dramatic  poetry, 
that  while  he  was  reciting  one  of  his 
own  plays  in  the  green-room,  to  Major 
Mohun,  the  latter,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
admiration,  threw  away  the  part,  and 
exclaimed,— «'  To  what  purpose  can  I 
undertake  this  character,  if  I  am  not 
able  to  play  it  as  well  as  you  read  it  I" 

Whig  and  Tory.— Jacob  Tonson, 
Dryden's  bookseller,  was  a  whig,  while 
the  poet  was  a  jacobite.  Wiien  Dry- 
den  had  nearly  completed  his  transla- 
tion of  Viigil,  it  was  the  bookseller's 
wish,  and  that  of  several  of  Dryden's 
friends,  that  the  book  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  King  William.  This,  how- 
ever, the  poet  strenuously  refused. 
The  bookseller,  however,  who  had  as 
much  veneration  for  William,  as  Dry- 
den  had  for  James,  finding  he  could  not 
have  the  dedication  he  wished,  con- 
trived, on  re-touching  the  plate,  to  have 
iEneas  delineated  with  a  hooked  nose, 
that  he  might  resemble  his  favourite 
prince.  This  ingenious  device  of  Ton- 
son's,  occasioned  Dryden  to  insert  the 
following  epigram  in  the  next  edition 
of  his  Virgil : — 

"  Old  Jacob,  bj  deep  jadfnnent  tvay'd 

To  pleaM  tba  viie  beholdera. 
Has  plac'd  old  Naasan'n  book-aot'd  head 

Oa  poor  iEaeas*  •boaldert. 
To  make  the  parallel  tack, 

Methinkt  there's  little  laeklnr. 
One  look  hli  father  pick-a-back, 

Aad  t'ether  Mat  him  packfac.** 

Fire  prom  Heaven.— Pliny  speaks 
of  a  process  by  which  Porsenna  caused 
fire  from  the  heavens  to  fall  upon  a 
monster  who  ravaged  the  country.  He 
mentions  also,  that  Numa  Pompilius 
and  Tullius  Hostilius,  practised  certain 
mysterious  rites  to  call  down  the  fire 
from  heaven.  What  these  mysterious 
rites  were,  it  is  not  worth  inquiring ; 
the  simple  fact  which  was  concealed 
under  them  is  suflSciently  manifest.— 
Tullius,  because  he  omitted  some  pre- 
scribed ceremonies,  is  said  to  have 
been  struck  with  thunder. 

CiTRious    Sermon.— To  a  sermon 

Sublished  for  Buckland,  Paternoster 
^ow,  1788,  there  is  some  poetry  appen- 
ded, of  which  the  following  is  a  speci- 
men-r- 

How  then  shall  infant  (ongoes  record 

2Tijr  mit^ty  dying,  0»  ray  Lord ; 

And  that  thoto,  who  on  the  cross  bungeet  dead*    i 

Art  God,  which  hearen  and  earth  bast  made  ? 
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Catbolic    Ooo. ^Tlie  following 

aiwc<loCe  is  reteled  by  Mr.  Sootbey,  the 
troth  of  it  haviiis  fbUen  wUbin  his  own 
koowMse.  A  do«(,  which  hsd  be- 
longed to  an  IrBshnn,  and  was  sold  by 
him  in  England,  wonld  nercr  looch  a 


of  food  on  a  Fri*iav.  Tti« 
Irishroan  bad  made  him  a^  goorl  a  Ca- 
tbolic as  hioaelt  Tbis  dog  never  for- 
sook the  sick  bed  of  his  master,  and 
when  be  was  JM,  refused  to  eat,  and 
died  also. 


Stars  anti  Cf)ronoIog:Q. 


Friday,  Jan.  «0. 

FitUtfSi.  Agmts. 
Higk  Wmft,  &SM.  V>.  S«. 
FomMrljr.  to  yoanir  matdenv,  Akim»*»  Et*  v«$ 
a  uigiit  of  tlM  ntmost  importeoct.  A  pApotmr 
po«Call«d«loioiM  prwMtiou  DiMwrytebt 
ohwrnd  to  attain  tha  tod  d«»tr«d.  ris.,  tM  of 
koowiag  who  thookl  ba  tbcir  husbaods  ^- 

Upoo  St.  Afnct*  Eva, 
Toumi  viffim  mifht  bava  vbions  of  detitlrt, 
Aod  toll  adorhisi  rrom  tbair  lorat  raeel** 
Upon  tha  booiad  middla  of  tha  oigM ; 
If  oaramooiat  doa  fbay  dU  arifht ; 
As,  ftupparlass  to  bed  thfy  must  rtttra. 
And  couch  to pina;   .       •      •      - 
Nor  kwk  bahiod,  oor  aidawaya,  but  reqaira 
Ofbaavaa.witb  npwaid  aya»  fbr  all  that  tbay 
dasira. 

Saturday,  Jan.  21. 

».  Atmt  Virgin  mti  Mmr,  a.d.  .101. 
Stm  rim  45m.  rft,  f-StU  \bm.  mft.  4. 

Oor  tafnt  was  a  Roman  virgto.  who  suffarod 
martyrdom  ia  tha  tantb  parsaeotieo  of  tba  Em- 
paror  Diodwdan,  te  tbo  yMr  S06.  Tba  imaiat 
oftfalsaaiatara  nprasMitcd  with  a  lamb,  la  con- 
saquaoca  of  tha  appaarmnca  of  a  wbita  lamb  by 
bar  sida.  in  tha  visk*  of  bar.  which  was  prasantwl 
to  her  paraala  afW  bar  daatb. 

In  tha  *'Mia8ala  ad  oanra  sacmm.**  wt  flod  tiM 
foUowini:  Botica  of  St  Aroas  :>Haac  ail  Virso 
•apiaos  qoam  Dominas  vifilaatam  ioTMiit. 
TBlfllS  ON  fT.  aoubs'  smrimi. 
Whara  each  prat^  Balamb  moat  gayly  appaars. 
With  ribands  stock  round  on  its  tail  and  its  aws. 
On goldlHofad cnahions thay'ra stratcfaad  out  to 

aat. 
And  piously  ba,  and  to  church  musick  Meat ; 
Y  at  to  ma  thay  se«m  cryloff,  alask.  aod  ahu  f 
What's  all  thb  white  damask  to  daisies  and  r«M  ^ 
Then  thaj'ra  broufbt  to  tha  Pope,  and  witii  tr«n- 

'  sport  tliey'ra  kissed. 
And  raoeive  couaecratioa  from  sanctity's  fist ; 
To  chaste  nuns  be  coosigns  tbam.  instcMd  of  dMir 

dams. 
And  orders  the  friars  to  keepdwm  from  rams. 

Sunday,  Ja&  %%, 

TfllRO  SUNDAY    AFTMl  BPIPHANY. 

Lufut  far  tkt  Umtr,  25  cAaF>  /MtaA.  Jlera. 
£6  eJkmg.  ItmimA,  Ev€n, 
'  Daring  Cha  mfid  weather  of  winter  slogs  are  in 
ooMlaBt  motion,  preying  ou  plants  and  Rraen 
wheat,  lliair  cotfafiugs  of  slime  prevents  the 
aaoapa  of  anhwU  heat,  and  beoce  thay  are  ana- 
bled  to  rarase.  wliea  their  brcthrM  of  the  shall 
are  <4>liged  to  lie  dormant.  Earth-worms  like* 
wisa  appear  about  thb  time ;  but  let  not  the  mun 


of  nice  order  ba  loo  predpiiale  in  destroying 
thtm  they  are  the  undergardMiers  that  loosen 
thasvb-soil.  and  have  their  oaee  in  conveying 
away  soparflooos  moiainra,  and  admittint  a  sup- 
ply of  air  to  tha  roots  of  plants. 

Monday,  Jan.  28. 

at.  Cttmmt  V  Amgrm, 
Uigk  Wmm  tym.  «A.  6  J<iir.-40es.  V^.  f  V'«ni. 
l«6,Jan.<3.  Origm  of  Lottvias  in  Englaad.- 
Tbafirst  lottery  was  drawn  in  England  ;  it  oon- 
sIMad  of  «MX»  lots,  at  ten  sMItings each  lot;  tha 
priaas  warn  plate,  and  the  proits  ware  to  go  to. 
wards  rapairiHgtha  aavaial  haaam  of  tha  kior 
dom.  It  was  drawn  at  the  we^t  doorof  St.  PanPs 
Cathedral ;  Che  drawing  began  on  the  SSd  of  Ja. 
ouary,  1509.  and  cootinurd  drawing  till  the  tCfh 
of  May  following.  Thara  ware  only  thrsa  tot- 
tary-olfioes  in  Loodoo.  The  propoenls  fortUs 
lottery  were  published  in  tha  yean  1307  nad 
1MB. 

In  tha  ralga  of  Qoean  Anna,  it  was  thoofM  na* 
oaaaary  tosapprasa  lodarieo,  as  a  great  nuisanee 
tothapoblie. 

Toeaday,  Jan.  24. 

Mtm"*  Lmtt  Qmntr,  3m,  4^.  5  Utm. 
The  following  lioas   relate  to  the  sort  of  scenes 
and  weather  which  somatiiaai  prevail  on  the 
VlfilofSt  Paul:- 

ON  ST.  P*OL*S  BTg. 

Winter's  whiU  shrood  doth  cover  all  tk«  groande, 

Aod  Caadas  blows  his  bitter  blasU  of  won ; 
The  poodea,  and  pooles,  and  streams,  in  ice  arc 
boundc. 

And  fomisbed  birds  are  shivering  in  tha  sooue. 
Still  round  about  the  h.>«sa  tibty  flitting  goa. 

And  at  the  windows  seek  for  scrape  of  fbode. 
Whidi  Chai  ity  with  band  pcof^MO  doth  Ihrawe, 

Right  weating  that  in  need  of  It  they  stoode. 
For  qhanty    is  showu   by    working  creatore&* 

goode. 
llie  Spttrrow  paEvl.  tlie  Chaffindie  gay  and  deane. 

The  Rkdbiaast  wvlname  to  the  colter'a  boose. 
The  livelie  blue  Tofptit,  the  Oxefe  gff<a«n» 

The  Diogie  Dunnock.  and  swart  Colwnouse  ; 
The  Titmouse  of  lite  marsh,  the  nimble  Wrenne, 

The   Bullfinch  and   the  Ooldspink,  with   the 
king  ' 

Of  birds,  the  Gotdcraat.   Tbo  Thrash,  now  aod 
then, 

The  Blackbird,  wont  to  whistle  in  the  Spring* 
like  Christiana  seek  the  lieavenlie  food  St-  Paute 
doth  bring. 

Jaik.  C4,'  470^— Death  of  Oonaeric.  King  of  the 
Vandals,  who  cooqnered  Alrica  from  tha  Un- 
mans, aod  pillaged  the  City  of  Rome. 


•*  The  Strange  Discovery,*'  lllastrate^,  being  No  ft  of  Ike  Tales  of  the  Bareau  de  Polico* 
will  appear  in  onr  next. 

Wo  nre  fenrfnl  that  the  *«  Charaetarlotle  Essays**  nro  not  snAciently  tatoresHng  for 
oaf  nana.    The  writer  has  oar  Mat  thanks  for  tha  offer  of  tkans.    The  MSB.  tre  left  wIlJi  thu 
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m.  r.^rn.  /.t. 


Saturday,  Jan,  98, 1838. 
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TALES  OF  THE  BUREAU  DE 

POLlCfi.^No.  5. 

THE  STRANGE  DISCOVERY. 

F»r  the  Oef0. 

TBbbb  wm,  80016  few  years  ago,  in 
one  of  the  Btreeta  leading  from  (be  rae 
SL  Honore,  an  hotel  known  by  the 
Daflie  of  the  Renard  d*Or.  It  does  not 
exist  at  the  present  Hay,  but  at  the  time 
I  am  speaking  of  was  macb  frequented 
by  persons  from  the  south  of  France, 
who  came  to  Paris  with  the  intention 
ofsloppinga  few  days.  Amongst  the 
persona  who  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
siding tliere,  daring  their  stay  in  our 
BsiroiKdiB,  was  a  •Madams  Launay,  the 
widow  of  a  rich  banker  of  Bordeaoxy 

VouIX- 


who  came  every  year  for  the  ] 
receiving  her  dividends,  and  transact- 
ing such  other  business  as  circum- 
stances might  require.  On  her  arrival 
lateone  evening  from  Bordeaux,  she  was 
informed,  by  the  landlady  of  the  Re- 
nard d^Or,  with  a  profusion  of  apolo- 
gias, that  unless  Madame  would  for 
once  put  up  with  a  small  room,  con- 
taining two  beds,  she  should  be  unable 
to  accommodate  her.  To  this  Madame 
Launay  replied,  she  had  no  objection 
for  a  few  days,  as  Julie,  her  waiting- 
woman,  could  sleep  in  the  same  room, 
and  when  opportunity  offered  they 
might  be  better  accommodated.  The 
hostess  curtsied  assent,  and  Madame 
Launay  was  shewn  to  her  apartment, 
where,  after  partaking  of  some  slight 
refreshment,  she,  with  her  maid,  very 
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soon  retired  (o  tbeir  leparate  beds,  and 
in  profound  sleep  forgot  the  fatigoes  of 
tbeir  journey,  and  the  comparative  in- 
convenience of  their  lodgings. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Julie 
awoke,  and  finding  her  mouth  parched 
from  the  still  feverish  excitement  of  the 
journey,  got  out  of  bed  to  obtain  a 
draught  <x  water  from  the  dressing-ta- 
ble. As  Madame  Launay  always  slept 
with  a  candle  in  her  room,  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  Bnding  the  water,  and  was 
returning  into  bed  when  her  eye  fell 
upon  a  handsome  travelling  cloak, 
which  was  lying  by  the  bedside  of  her 
nistress.  This  Julie  had  admired  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  journey,  and  as  it 
had  been  sent  home  but  a  few  hours 
previous  to  their  leaving  Bordeaux,  had 
escaped  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  her  mis- 
tress's wardrobe,  which  was  usually 
tried  on  by  her  previous  to  being  de- 
livered. The  opportunity  was  not  to 
be  resisted  ;  the  candle  burnt  opposite 
a  long  glass,  so  that  she  coald  try  it  on 
to  the  best  advantage.  <*Ah!  really  ( 
do  look  extremely  well  in  H,*'*  said 
lAie,  standtBg  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  to  see  herself  to  more  ad- 
vantage, *<  and  this  bonnet,  too,  is  very 
becoming.  1  really  wonder  the  men 
•re  so  devoid  of  taste  as  to  suffer  me  to 
continue  still  unmarried;"  and  with  a 
sigh  she  dropped  the  cloak  and  bosasefy 
tript  into  bed;  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
dreaming  of  sotnefisvoured  swain  throw- 
ing himself  at  her  feet,  and  with  most 
becoming  importunity  pressing  her  to 
same  the  happy  day. 

Her  dreams  were  so  delightful,  that 
she  would  have  willingly  continued 
them  much  longer  had  not  the  sun, 
which  shone  with  all  the  brightness  of 
a  clear  summer's  day,  warned  her  it 
was  time  to  get  up  and  prepare  for  her 
distress's  rising.  She  could  not  re- 
frain from  glancing  towards  the  object 
which  had  been  (be  source  of  such 
pleasing  reveries,  but  much  to  her  asto- 
nishment the  cloak  was  no  where  to  be 
seen.  She  searched  all  over  the  room 
without  success.  Could  her  mistress 
have  been  awake,  and  meant  this  as  a 
hint  for  her  vanity.  She  looked  to- 
wards her  bed  to  see  if  she  were  then 
awake,  and  enjoying  her  surprise.  Her 
mistress  seemed  to  be  asleep.  She 
most  then  have  hid  the  cloak  in  the  bed. 
She  gently  tamed  down  the  clothes  to 
see  tf  her  suspicions  were  confirmed, 
and  ta  her  horror  beheld  the  bed  de- 
luged with  bkyod.  Her  mistress  bad 
been  murdered,  during  the  night,  by 
some  one  who  had  fimdi  her  to  the 


heart ;  and  so  truly  had  the  blowb  e«fi 
given,  that  she  had  expired  without 
making  noise  sufficient  to  awake 
even  her  fellow-lodger.  Julie,  by  her 
screams  brought  several  persons  to  the 
room  to  ascertain  the  cause^  amongst 
whom  was  the  landlady,  who  was  so 
alarmed  for  the  respectability  of  her 
establishment,  that  she  declared  none 
but  Julie  could  have  committed  the 
atrocious  act ;  and  despite  of  her  re- 
peated protestations  of  innocence,  call- 
ed in  the  police,  who  barely  gave  the 
poor  girl  time  to  dress  before  they  hur- 
ried ^r  off  to  prison — to  contemplate 
fdone  on  the  misfortune  that  had  b^fkl- 
len  herself  and  mistress. 

Julie  found  her  situation  hr  (ron  an 
enviable  one;  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
world  as  the  ramrdress  of  her  mistress 
was  revolting  enoo^  by  itself— besides 
which,  there  appeared  but  little  hope 
that  she  should  escape  behig  foun<(  S9, 
by  those  who,  were  to  decide  her  fate ; 
since  she  could  not  but  confess  to  her- 
self, that  suspicions  were  strongly 
against  her.  ft  was  strange!  very 
strange  I  she  thought ;  the  more  so,  as 
she  could  not  even  hazard  a  coojectore 
as  to  the  real  otCender,  who  had,  with- 
out doubt,  so  contrived,  as  te  throw  die 
whole  suspicitm  upon  her. 
Circumsiances,  though  strongly  agaioBt 
her,  were  not  se  conclusive  as  she  her" 
self  imagined ;  for  in  her  numerous  ex- 
aminations before  the  Juge  d'lnstruc- 
tion,  she  had  in  no  one  instance  preva* 
ricated ;  and  on  her  trial^  there  w;m 
much  in  her  favour  to  counterbalance 
the  suspicions  of  her  guih.  It  was 
proved  that  she  had  been  high  in  her 
mistress's  confidence,  having  free  ac- 
cess to  her  money  and  valuables,  so 
that  she  might  have  executed  any  rob- 
bery she  had  meditated,  without  adding 
to  it  the  crime  of  murder,  which  would 
have  brought  on  instant  delfkrtion. 
Madame  Launay's  frieYids,  too,  with  one 
accord,  expressed  their  belief  in  her 
strict  integrity,  and  declared  they  were 
themselves  convinced  of  her  innocence, 
from  her  often  proved  affection  towards 
her  mistress,  which  would  alone  have 
rendered  her  incapable  of  such  an  act. 
All  this  had  due  weight  with  the  Jury,who 
stated  their  unanimous  opinion  of  her 
perfect  innocence  of  the  imputed  crime. 
Though  absolved  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  murder  by  the  laws  of  her 
country,  Julie  was  a  girl  of  too  much 
spirit  to  suffer  the  least  shadow  of  guil 
to  hang  around  her,  if  by  her  unceas-^ 
ing  endeavours  she  could  bring  the 
truth  to  light ;   and  day  after  dary,  and 
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monfli  i^  ittoiitb,  the  lingered  in  Pa- 
ris, in  hopes  of  finding  some  clae  to 
irace  oat  tlie  murderer.  But  time  wore 
fat  away,  and  she  had  been  nearly  a 
year  pursuing  lier  endeavours,  without 
having  ad?anced  a  single  step  towards 
^Qceess,  and  began  to  fear  she  must  give 
«p  all  liopeg  of  successfully  clearing 
herself  from  the  suspicions  still  enter- 
fidned  by  many,  and  leave  it  to  the  ac- 
dOB  of  time,  whkh  she  felt  convinced 
must  eventually  bfing  the  offender  to 
justice. 

Having  occasion  one  daty  to  go  a 
short  diiMbsnce  from  Paris,  she  went  to 
lAe  Champs  E3ysees,  with  the  intention 
df  going  by  one  of  the  CdckoO  which 
gener^y  slihrt  firom  there,  and  are  more 
ikioderate  in  their  diarges  than  the  re- 
^lar  coaches.  She  was  much  iropoi^ 
fDned  by  two  men  to  go  by  their  con- 
veyatnce,  which  was  ready  to  Start  as 
soon  as  the  last  place  was  occupied; 
but  not  Hktng  either  the  appe^ance  of 
the  men,  or  their  carriage,  she  refused, 
smd  gave  the  preference  to  tlie  second 
In  (he  rank,  not  being  so  much  prested 
for  tin^  as  to  mind  a  few  minutes*  de- 
lay. This  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Bseb,  irfao  immediately  began  Co  play 
off  the  artillery  of  their  small  wit 
a^ifnlit  her,  no  less  to  their  own  than 
Mil* pessengers*  amusement,  who  were 
radiri^  nettled  at  the  d^y. 

"  Ooillaume/*  said  one,  «'  the  hkly 
ihiBlLS  yoQ  doh*t  look  sufficiently  Hkea 
geiHlettan  to  ie  honoured  with  her 
company;  why  don't  yon  b^usfa  up 
yoor  hair,-and  place  your  hat  in  a:  ikiore 
degani  style,  and  then  when  she  comes 
(his  way  next  time,  perhaps  she^U  go 
withyou.^ 

•*  Why,"  repliedihe  other,  «» I  thhik 
I  am  sufficiently  elegant  to  have  the 
hociOQ^  of  escoKing  a  waiting-woman 
bittc&choo^tL  wSiting^woman,  indeed, 
la  give  herself  soth  ahrs." 

*<  Ave,  GniUaumie,  but  pretty  women 
mmMimeti  fancy  themselves  greater 
pe^sMSh  than  they  ai^." 

*'-Fi'eity!  yes,  Manr*selle  is  pretty  to 
be  ^re,"  said  the  odier,  and  assuming 
s  mincing  (one  of  voice,  added.  **  I 
wonder  the  men^  ai^  so  devohi  of^  taste 
r  her  u>  continue  sdll  unmar- 


This  soemed  tb  plesse  them  both  be^ 
jMk^neasare ;  for  they  burst  out  into 
AriuiBMMierete  fit  of  laughter,  which 
was  only  finished  by  some  one  coming 
«p  to  lake  tlie  vacant  place;  and  as  they 
dvote  off  th«y  seemM  rej>eating  the 
sdly,-  iti  order  W  a  re-enjoyment  of 


Strange,  indeed,  thought  Julie  to  her 
se1f,they  were  the  very  words  I  used  when 
admiring  myself  in  the  giass,  on  that 
fatal  nighL  How  could  tbey  have  known 
them !    1  have  never  mentioned  them 
to  any  one!    Never— and  she  tried  to 
remember  if  she  had  so  done,  but  could 
not  bring  to  mind  that  they  bad  ever 
escaped  her  lips.    I  will  go  and  men- 
tion the  circumstance  to  the  Commis- 
sary, who  has  hitherto  so  kindly  assist- 
ed me  in  my  endeavours ;  and  on  pre- 
tence of  finding  herself  too  unwell  to 
continue  her  journey  as  she  liad  intend- 
ed, left  the  cuckoo,  ahd  came  instantly  to 
me,  in  order  to  ask  my  opinion  concern- 
ing (he  men's  conversation,    f  thought 
as  she  had  done— that  it  was  strange 
they  should  repeat  her  very  words,  and 
that  they  must  know  something  more  of 
the  business  than  they  ought ;  at  anv 
rate  I  would  secure  the  men,  and  see  if 
any  thing  could  be  elicited  from  them* 
I  went  with  Julie  and  some  of  my 
men,  to  await  at  the  Champs  Elysees 
the  return  of  the  cuckoo.    It  was  not 
long   before  it   came  back,    and  out 
jumped  tbe  two  men,  ready  for  another 
excursion.    They  did  not  at  first  per- 
ceive the  company  who  were  waiting 
their  arrival;    but    on   seeing   Julie, 
seemed  rather  surprised  at  her  being 
stin  there.    Afterwards,  when  tbey  be- 
held roe,  both  turned  as  pale  as  death, 
and  stammered  out   something   about 
'<  they  hoped  they  had  not  offended  the 
young  lady  by  any  thing  they  had  said, 
and  were  very  sorry  if  they  had  done 
so." 

I  told  them,  on  the  contrary,  that  (he 
lady  was  pleased  with  their  conversa- 
tion ;  that  she  wished  to  enjoy  it  more 
at  leisure ;  and  as  1  had  heeird  so  flat- 
tering an  account  of  tlieir  abilities  hi 
that  way>  I  should  feel  much  pleasure, 
at  a  future  time,  in  ei^oying  a  /e/«-a- 
Isls  with  them  myself;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  would  see  that  they  had  pro- 
per accommodation  and  attendance  in 
theirnew  lodgings,  to  which  my  assist- 
ants wooM  feel  proud  to  conduct  them. 
I  went  afterwards  with  Jalie  to  their 
lodgings  and  found  several  things  which 
were  identified  by  her  as  having  be- 
longed to  Madame  Launay,  and  which, 
on  their  examination,  they  were  una- 
ble to  account  for  the  possession  of. 
But  to  be  brief,  there  were  maily  cir- 
cumstances came  out  against  them 
which  Uh  but  little  doubt  of  their  be- 
ing the  guilty  parties.  The  words 
they  had  oiade  use  of,  the  things  be- 
longing to  Madame  Launay>  and  their 
being  unable  to  account  in  any  way 
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for  tbemaelvei  on  the  night  io  qaestioni 
were  strong  proofs  against  them.  They 
were  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
expiate  their  crime  at  the  Place  de 
Greve.  Previous  to  their  execution 
they  confessed  that  one  of  them  had,  be- 
fore Madame  Launay's  arrival,  got  un- 
perceived  info  the  hotel,  and  hidden 
himself  under  one  of  the  beds  in  the 
room  where  she  had  slept,  and  that  it 
was  there  he  had  seen  Julie  admiring 
herself  in  the  glass,  and  heard  the  ex- 

J>ressions  she  had  made  use  of.  He 
urther  confessed  having,  after  she  had 
retired  to  bed,  risen  very  gently,  and 
let  in  his  companion,  their  intention 
being  only  to  rob  the  room  of  as  much 
as  thev  could  conveniently  carry  away 
with  them ;  but  Madame  Launay  hav- 
ing awoke  during  their  operations,  and 
fearing  she  might  give  the  alarm,  they 
had  murdered  her  in  self-defence. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  had  they 
been  wise  enough  to  have  kept  their 
own  secret,  they  would  have  succeeded 
in  eluding  detection ;  for  they  had 
prudence  sufficient,  when  they  found 
the  murder  had  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  Paris,  to  abstain  from  selling 
any  of  the  stolen  things,  and  had  de- 
stroyed those  they  thought  most  likely 
to  be  recognised;  but  the  desire  of 
shewing  off  a  little  supposed  wit,  threw 
them  off  their  guard,  and  was  the  means 
of  bringing  them  to  that  jtttice  they 
had  so  outrageously  offended. 

J.  M>  B. 


SONO  OF  THE  MATRONS  OF  AN 

INDIAN  TRIBB,  ON   THE   BVB   OF 

SACRIFICING  A  CAPTIVE. 

For   au  Oti0, 

Tftlaly  captive !  «oald*st  Ihoo  fl j— . 
We  Uegh  tby  atelen  caret  to  acorn ; 

Our  twining  boadt  Iby  tight  deny ! 
In  vain  tby  mate  villi  wallfnl  cry— 
Thy  long  delay  tball  mourn, 
Theaong  of  death 
Sonndt  o'er  the  heath. 
Then  never  ahalt  retern! 

Oh  I  had'at  tho«  been  the  vagrant  bird, 
Who  pillaging  onr  fmltt  and  flowrra, 
Rad*«t  eatered  softly  and  unhrard — 
To  banonet  midtt  oar  verdant  boirert. 
Well  might  thy  wanton  pinion*  then 
Have  borne  thee  far  throagh  vale  and  glen; 
This  camp  It  now  thy  atmoat  boned. 
Where  all  our  chief*  heep  watch  aronnd. 

Thine  arm  It  *trong— thy  heart  It  brave— 
Thine  arrow  ha*  laid  many  low ! 
Onr  kindred**  blood— a  •angnlne  wave— 
Thy  *pear  ha*  Unght  to  flow  ; 
Hark  t— Hark!— in  every  whi*p*ring  g«le 
Their  ahrlek*  onr  eara  aitail- 
And  bid  onr  warrlora  strike  the  deathfbl 
blow  I  Mr$.  KentUh. 


RECX)LLECnONS  OF  LADY 
LOVAT. 

The  last  lady  of  the  rebellious  Lord 
Lovat,  was  the  fifth  daughter  of  the 
Honourable  John  Campbell  of  Ma- 
more,  who  was  second  son  of  Archi- 
bald, ninth  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  brother 
of  the  first  duke.  She  was  bom,  as 
she  herself  used  to  tell  her  friends,  in 
the  year  ten,  that  is,  17I0  ;  conse- 
quently, at  the  period  of  her  death,  in 
1796,  she  was  eighty-six  years  of  age. 
Like  many  other  Scottish  ladies  of  qua- 
lity in  her  time,  she  received  a  very 
imperfect  education,  and  what  will  ap- 

{»ear  very  strange  to  the  accomplished 
adies  of  the  present  age,  actually 
could  not  write  till  advanced  in  life, 
when  she  acquired  the  art  at  her  own 
hands,  without  the  assistance  of  a  roas- 
ter. In  her  youth,  she  had  frequently 
been  in  London  with  her  noble  rela- 
tions, and  yet  had  received  no  instruc- 
tion in  this  common  and  familiar 
branch  of  education.  She  afterwards 
attained  to  have  a  neat  hand,  but  could 
never  spell  properly.  She  was  resi- 
ding at  Barnbougle  Castle,  with  her 
sister  Lady  Roseberry,  when  Lord  Lo- 
vat  first  paid  his  addresses  to  her. — 
Knowing  his  bad  character)  his  lord- 
ship in  his  first  connexion  had  not 
been  particularly  uxorious)  and  disli- 
king nis  person,  she  rejected  him  w  ith 
abhorrence.  But  his  suit  being,  it 
is  supposed,  favoured  by  the  young 
lady^s  relations,  be  did  not  give  up 
his  point :  and  it  is  said,  he  finally  laid 
a  scheme  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
desires,  which,  if  our  tale  be  true  in 
all  its  circumstances,  adds  another 
crime  to  the  dark  list  already  arrayed 
against  him. 

He  addressed  a  letter  to  Miss  Camp- 
bell, as  from  her  mother,  informing 
her  that  she  was  just  come  to  town,  and 
was  then  lying  dangerously  ill  in  a 
lodging,  in  the  Lawnmarket,  whidi 
was  particularly  described,  and  the  let- 
ter concluded,  with  an  earnest  request, 
that  Primrose  would  immediately  come 
to  see  and  aUend  her.  Lady  Roseberry 
ordered  the  carriage  to  be  instantly  got 
ready,  and  urged  lier  sister  to  hasten  to 
her  mother.  On  arriving  in  the  Lawn- 
market,  at  the  house  described,  which 
was  down  a  close,  a  servant  inade  his 
appearance,  received  the  young  lady*a 
luggage,  and  showed  the  way  up  stairs; 
meanwhile  the  carriage  was  dismissed. 

On  entering  the  house,  whatjwas 
Miss  Campbeirs  surprise^  when,  in- 
stead of  her  mother,  the  was  introduced 
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to  ttie  piffBuence  of  the  detested  Lovat, 
who  imnledi&tely  proceeded  to  entreat 
ber  love !    She  declared,  with  tears  and 

ErotestatioDs,  her  aversion  to  his  band, 
ot  be  only  persisted  the  more  earn- 
estly; and,  to  increase  her  distress, 
told  her  that  she  was  now  in  a  house 
of  bad  feme,  from  which,  after  it.should 
be  known  in  whose  company  she  had 
been,  it  woald  be  impossible  again  to 
go  forth  into  decent  society.  She»  how- 
ever, continaed  to  resist  his  solicita- 
tions, till  a  hopeless  confinement  of  se- 
veral days  reduced  her  to  despair,  when 
she  at  last  consented  to  the  match. 
After  the  nuptials  Lord  Lovat  took  her 
to  the  nortli,  and  proceeded  to  treat  her 
with  all  the  cruelty  which  he  had  exer- 
cised towards  his  former  spouse.  She 
was  locked  up  in  a  room  by  herself, 
f  om  which  she  was  not  permitted  (o 
come  forth,  even  at  meal  times.  He 
would  not  permit  her  to  sit  at  table 
with  himself,  but  sent  her  a  scanty 
supply  of  coarse  food,  which  she  was 
obliged  to  devour  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. When  pregnant  of  her  son, 
Archibald,  his  Lordship  sometimes 
came  into  the  room,  and  told  her  sternly, 
that  if  she  should  give  birth  to  a  female 
child,  he  would  <*  put  it  on  the  back  of 
the  fire!" 

Lord  Lovat^s  son,  by  his  first  wife, 
who  was  not  much  older  than  Archi- 
bald, was  a  very  sickly  child,  and  when 
his  Lordship  went  to  the  lowlands,  he 
usually  told  his  unhappy  spouse,  that  if 
be  found  either  of  the  boys  dead  when  he 
returned,  he  would  shoot  her  through 
the  head.  The  result  was,  that  she 
made  their  health  her  only  care  and 
study,  and  by  dint  of  good  nursing,  re- 
covered her  pining  step-son,  who  ever 
after  adinowledged  her  kindness  as  the 
means  of  saving  his  life,  and  looked 
up  to  her  with  all  the  fiUal  reverence 
due  to  a  real  parent.  Lady  Lovat  at 
that  period  acquired  habits  which  she 
never  afterwanis  lost ;  and  to  the  end 
of  ber  long  life  was  noted,  among  her 
fnends  and  dependants,  for  her  skill 
''as  an  old  lady  of  the  faculty."  The 
means  by  which  she  escaped  from  the 
cm^  jurisdiction  of  ber  husband,  were, 
we  believe,  rather  singular.  Getting 
possession  of  writing  materials,  she  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  her  friends,  inform- 
ing them  of  her  dreadful  situation; 
rolled  it  up  in  a  clue  of  yarn,  and 
dropped  it  over  the  window  to  a  confi- 
dent!^ person,  who  conveyed  it  to  its 
proper  destination.  Upon  the  inter- 
ference of  her  own  family,  a  separation 
soon  after  took  place.      Lord  Lovi^ 


seems  to  have  sunk  into  a  sort  of  de- 
spondency, after  she  left  hiiQ,  for  we 
have  heard  that  he  lay  two  years  in 
bed,  previous  to  the  Rebellion.  Wlien 
the  news  of  the  Princess  landing  was 
communicated  to  him,  be  started  op, 
and  cried,  ^  Lassie,  bring  me  my 
brogues,  Til  rise  noo!"  Lord  Lovat 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
that  ever  appeared  in  public  life.  He 
was  crafty  and  politic  to  an  astonish- 
ing degree ;  cruel,  rapacious ;  had  great 
natural  abilities,  much  wit,  and  prodi- 
gious talent  for  business ;  but  an  utter 
destitution  of  principle,  spoiled  in  him 
the  parts  which  might  have  composed  a 
distinguished  statesman.  Any  new 
anecdotes  of  so  wonderful  a  man  must 
interest  the  public,  and  we  willingly 
give  place  to  the  two  following,  which 
have  been  contributed  by  a  gentleman, 
who  took  them  from  the  mouths  of  th^ 
persons  concerned — the  late  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Baillie,  of  Dochfoor,  and  the 
Hon.  Archibald  Frazer,  of  Lovat. 

Previous  to  IT45,  when  Mr.  Baillie  was 
a  studentat  the  school  of  Inverness,  cock- 
fights were  very  common  amongst  the 
boys.  This  detestable  sport  w  as,  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  encouraged  by  the 
schooI-masters,who  derived  a  profit  from 
the  beaten  cocks,  or  as  they  were  called, 
fagietj  which  became,  at  the  end  of 
every  game,  their  appropriated  perqui- 
site. In  the  pursuit  of  cocks,  Mr. 
Baillie  went  to  visit  his  friend,  in  the 
Aird,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches, was  introduced  to  Lord  Lo- 
vat, whose  policy  it  was  to  shew  great 
attention  to  his  neighbours  and  their 
children.  The  situation  in  which  his 
Lordship  was  found  by  the  school-boy, 
most  amuse  our  readers.  He  was 
stretched  out  in  bed,  between  two  buxom 
highland  lasses,  who  being  naked,  af- ' 
fected,  out  of  modesty,  to  hide  their 
foces  under  the  bed-clothes ;  and  the- 
old  lord  accounted  for  this  str&nge 
scene  by  saying,  that  his  blood  become 
cold,  and  he  was  obliged  to  supply  the 
want  of  heat  by  the  application  of  ani- 
mal warmth. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Frazer  was  at 
the  school  of  Pitty,  in  1745,  and  was 
sometimes  invited  to  dine  with  Presi- 
dent Forbes.  It  will  appear,  from  the 
following  itait,  that  this  celebrated 
man,  with  more  virtue  than  Lovat,  was 
almost  his  equal  in  political  genius. 
One  day  at  dinner,  the  President  pulled 
out  some  foreign  gold  pieces,  and  said, 
"Pray,  my  young  friend,  have  you  e^rer 
seen  such  before!"  By  this,  he  no 
doubt  meant  to  discover  if  Lord  Lo  -  at 
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r«cfiv#dl  aoy  renaittances  of  money  from 
Ihe  court  of  Su  Germaias. 

Lord  liovat  used  to  send  one  of  bk 
numerous  reUiners  to  Loch  Ness,  a 
distance  of  eight  milesy  every  day  for 
tbc  water  he  drank. 

When  LordLovat  was  conBned  to  the 
Tower,  previous  to  his  trial,  his  lady, 
forgetting  all  her  injuries,  and  thinlung 
only  of  her  duty  as  a  wife,  proposed  to 
come  to  London  and  attend  nim  in  pes'- 
■on.  But  he  returned  an  answer,  in 
which,  though  he  expressed  gratitude 
and  affection,  he  positively  rejected  her 
offer;  which,  he  said,  he  could  not 
take  adyantage  of,  after  what  had  hap- 
pened. This,  her  ladyship  afterwards 
said,  was  the  only  occasion  of  his  ever 
addressing  her  in  language  appropriate 
to  the  conjugal  relation  which  she  bore 
to  him. 

After  his  death  there  arose  some  de- 
mur about  her  jointure,  which  was  only 
190/.  per  annum,  it  was  not  paid  to 
her  for  several  years,  during  which 
time,  being  destitute  of  other  resources, 
she  lived  with  one  of  her  sisters.  Some 
of  her  numerous  friends— among  the 
the  resty  Lord  S<richen,  offered  her  the 
loan  of  money  to  purchase  a  house,  and 
suffice  for  present  maintenance.  But 
she  did  not  choose  to  encumber  herself 
with  debts,  which  she  had  no  certain 
prospect  of  repaying.  At  length  the 
dispute  about  her  jointure  was  settled 
in  a  favourable  manner,  and  her  ladv- 
ship  received,  in  a  lump,  the  whole 
amount  of  past  dues ;  out  of  which  she 
expended  6001.  in  purchasing  a  house 
at  the  head  of  Black  friars  Wynd,  and  a 
further  sum  upon  a  suit  of  plain  sub- 
stantial furniture  for  the  same.  Her 
ladyship  was  charitable  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  it  would  astonish  a  mo- 
dem dowager  to  know  how  much  good 
she  contrived  to  do  with  her  small  join- 
ture. With  190/.,  it  is  said,  she  was 
much  more  generally  admired  for  her 
benevolence,  than  the  succeeding  lady 
of  Lovat,  who  had  a  jointure  of  4,000/. 
Had  not  the  necessaries  of  life  been 
nuch  cheaper  in  those  days  than  in 
iursyit  is  impossible  to  imagine  the 
40eans  bv  which  she  contrived  to  be  so 
universally  liberd.  She  kept  a  wait- 
ing-maid, a  cook,  and  a  footboy,  and 
gave  protection  to  all  the  destitute  ladies 
of  rank,  who  pleased  to  come  about  her. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  ^nrithout  its  guest ; 
and  she,  in  a  manner,  kept  open  house 
for  all  sizes,  sexes,  and  descriptions  of 
Highland  cousins,  even  unto  the  tenth 
generation,  who  happened  to  visit  Edin- 
burgh.   All  were  sure  of  a  good  homely 


dinner  at  IMS  I^v^t^;  ttndiMl  e^ly 
was  ber  tea-table  arnpisihle  to  every 
stupid  old  crcme  about  town,  bnt  whsBp 
ever  ber  lady^p  beard  of  any  MSpeel- 
able  gentlewomaa  who  had  tlw  widot* 
tune  to  be  left  nnproFided  for  by  her 
relations,  she  wonld  seek  tbem  oqI» 
offer  ber  faooae  as  their  ftiUwe  homsy 
and  treat  them  ooite  as  her  eqoris  or 
friends.  ImAj  Lovat's  cfaafafier  was 
strongly  marked  by  enthnsiastic  pasty, 
and  a  reliance  upon  the  doetrine  of 
predestination,  amounting  almost  to  fa^ 
talism.  Under  the  severe  and  mani- 
fold afflictions  which  it  had  been  her 
lot  to  experience,  abe  did  not  seem  to 
fcel  much  annoyed ;  and  it  is  said  that 
this  did  not  arise,  as  many  sappoeed, 
from  stoical  indifference  or  physical 
want  of  sensibility,  but  from  a  notion 
she  entertained  ot  all  her  ralamitiss 
being  sent  by  heaven  as  trials  or  tests ; 
in  which  light  she  considered  that  they 
ooglit  to  be  received  with  patience  and 
resignation. 

When  a  tenement  nearly  opposite  to 
her*s,  in  Blackfriars  Wynd,  took  Are,  in 
1791,  and  threatened  destruction  to  all 
around,  her  ladyship  did  not  think  it 
incuBDbent  upon  ber  to  make  any  at- 
tempt to  save  either  herself  or  her  d  wrt- 
ling,  but  sat  at  a  window,  in  her  usual 
quiet  manner,  knitting  a  stocking,  and 
watching  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
The  Bsagistrates  and  ministers  came  in 
person,  with  a  sedan,  and  beseeched 
her  to  remove ;  but  she  said,  ^  that  if 
her  hour  was  come,  it  would  be  Tain  to 
think  of  eluding  her  fate ;  and  if  it 
was  noi  come,  she  was  quite  safe  where 
she  was."  All  that  they  were  perasit- 
ted  to  do  for  her,  was  to  get  wet  blan- 
kets hung  over  her  windows,  by  which 
means  the  house  was  protected  from 
the  sparks. 

She  attended  theTron  kirk,  in  which 
she  had  a  seat  foir  many  years.  She 
always  went  to  the  preadiings  through- 
ont  the  week;  and  if  ever  bv  any 
diance  she  was  kept  ftrom  chnrch,  tiim 
was  sure  to  put  a  penny,  instead  of 
her  customary  half-penny,  into  the 
6rod^  next  time  she  went  Her  lady- 
ship never  once  varied  ftrom  this  piac* 
tice  for  fifty  years ! 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  CHlVALaV. 

BY  J.  F.  PBNniB. 

The  military  diversions  of  tonmar 
ments  are  not  as  they  have  generally 
been  imagined  to  be,  the^nrention  c£ 
these  later  ages.  They  were  costomary 
aflK»g  the  Britons,  as  they  remained 
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their  detcendanU  of  IreUmd 
•ad  Caledooitt,  to  ibe  third  centary. 
Sodi  •chools  of  wmt',  therefore.  King 
Artbar  found  already  instituted  in  the 
provinces ;  and  he  seems  to  have  par- 
ticalaiiy  encouraged  Ihem.  After  the 
great  victory  which  he  obtahied  •  over 
the  SaxMM  in  the  Caledonian  forest,  he 
seems  to  have  celebrated  a  triumphant 
tonnuunelit  in  the  Held.  And  the  small 
cotrenchment  vhich  has  ditches  within 
4he  rampart,  and  is  popularly  denomi- 
nated  AHknrU  Raumd  TabU,  still  re- 
mains  upon  the  spot,  a  probable  memo- 
rial of  the  foct. 

Who  can  be  so  weak  as  to  believe, 
with  de  St  Palaye,  that  diivahry  can- 
not be  traced  further  back  than  the  11th 
century,  or  that  such  a  system  should 
spring  up  all  at  once,  among  so  many 
nations  of  Europe,  if  they  will  bni  at- 
tend to  what  Tuitassays  of  the  customs 
of  the  Germans!  *<  As  noble  youths 
advance  in  age,  and  acquire  esteem, 
other  young  warriors  attach  themselves 
10  them,  and  swell  their  retinue." 

Mot  does  any  one  blush  to  be  seen 
among  these  attendants  and  followers. 
IHUaye,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Chivalry, 
says,  "To  be  thus  attached  to  some 
illustrious  knight  had  nothing  in  it  de- 
grading.*' Agidn,  Tacitus  says,  "There 
is  great  emulation  among  the  followers, 
who  shall  stand  highest  in  the  prince's 
or  diieTs  favour,  ttod  among  the  chie& 
who  shall  have  the  most  numerous  and 
faliaat  attendants."  This  was  eiactly 
the  case  among  the  barons  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  It  is  also  as  plain  "that 
vassalage  and  feudal  tenure  were  esta- 
blished among  the  Goths,  as  among  the 
Romans,  their  descendants ;  for  if  the 
Gothic  chi^  gave  not  their  retainers 
lands,  they  gave  the  war-horses  every 
kind  of  arms  and  'money-gifts,'  and 
always  feasted  them  at  their  plentiful 
tables.'  It  is  therefore  as  silly  to  sup- 
pose efaividry  a  comparatively  modern 
lUBtilntion,  as  it  is  to  believe  that  ar- 
morial bearings  were  never  ased  pre- 
vionsly  to  the  crusades. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  highly 
valoaUe  informatioii  to  the  notes  to  the 
ff^iamml  Tra§6di9Sf  noticed  by  us  in 
our  last. 


lOOJJJGY. 

KOTICm  OP  BIHBS,  BT  PROPBSSOR 

RBlfNIB. 

FTtkeOa9. 

80  many  superstitions  havo,  in  times 
past,  bton  interwoven  in  tlie  historiet 


of  Birds,  that  it  requires  laborious  in- 
vestigation to  separate  error  from  truth. 
Nature  is  infallible  in  her  operations — 
the  genus  has  its  peculiar  and  instinctive 
faculty — di0ering  in  specific  instances, 
so  as  to  determine  to  which  the  bird 
belongs,  and  the  result  of  diligent  inr 
quiry,  generally^  proves  satisfactory. 
In  the  laudable  pursuit  of  Zoology,  Pro- 
fessor Renme  has  recently  delivered  a 
course  of  Lectures  at  the  King's  Col- 
lege, in  the  interim  of  the  vacation,  on 
the  subject  of  *  Birds.'    This  course  is 
intended  to  form  a  volume  for  the  *  Li- 
brary  of    Entertaining    Knowledge,* 
shortly  to  be  published.    The  Profes- 
sor is,  evidently,  a  <  Bird  Fancier,'  in 
heart  and  mind,  and  acquainted  with 
the  '  habits,'  the  '  languages,'  ttie  ori- 
gins of  the    '  fabulous,'  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  '  singing  birds,'  whether 
the  gregarious,   or   those  of  simple^ 
lonely^  song.    Naturalists,  from  Aris- 
totle down  to  Buffon  and  others,  have 
asserted  many  erroneous  opinions  re- 
specting the  fear — the  sympathy — the  "* 
calls  and  the  causes  of  joy  and  pain — 
the  objects  of  the  songs  which  the  fea- 
thered choirs  express.    For  instance^ 
the  fall  of  a  leaf  will  create  fear,  by  an 
imparted  sympathy,  from  the  paretit  to 
its  young,  though  the  same  feeling  is 
not   communicuble  by  the  hen  to  the 
ducklings  «he  vainly  strives  to  edu- 
cate, or  she  would  not  cluck  and  pace 
the  margin  of  a  pond  by   way  of  cau- 
tion, while  the  young  truants  dive  in 
ecstacies  and  batiie  their  forms  in  the 
waves,  unconscious  they  are  acting  dis- 
obediently, and  search  after  the  food 
their  parents  indulged    in,  to  satisfy 
their  hunger.    The  caution  a  'cock' 
communicates  to  all  his   subservient 
race,  is  strictly  attended  to.^    A  hawk, 
hovering  in  the  air,  or  any  common 
foe,  will  draw  forth  an  utterance  from 
the  throat  of  the  '  lord  and  master,'  as 

•  It  occQrre4  to  at  durins  our  vivit.  the 
reiuon  ho>«  fill  In  rearing  tk«lr  pet  bfrH«  to 
MaCnreaod  perfection,  like  at  wken  reared 
bv  their  parents,  arises  from  their  cramminf 
the  jouRf,  who  open  their  bills  at  sl^ht,  witli 
worms  and  maff ots,  fearing  thej  would  »tar ve 
—not  eonstdering  tbat  It  la  necessary  thejr 
sbeuldjftrsl  *e  kiUed  and  prepared  for  eattoir, 
an  operation  which  Is  done  effectually  by  those 
whom  Instinct  has  taught.  Only  Imagine  a 
doxen  of  garden  wonns.  or  slofs,  writhing  in 
the  stomach  of  a  young  black  bird,  and  cea»« 
Co  wonder  it  dies.  Observe  a  hen,  when  she 
leads  forth  her  chickens,  and  she  cornea  In 
contact  with  a  worm  In  her  path,  how  sk« 
cries  to  bar  ryoung  •  take  care.*  They  ttof 
and  gaseat  the  reptile— she  clips  It  In  her 


beak— destroys  Its  power,  and  then  permit! 
to  enjoy  tbs  repaat,  by  dhrldlnf  It  be- 


them  to  c 
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18  fo  well  understood,  that  all  those  of 
his  kind  prepare  for  the  worst.  It  ap- 
pears, by  the  Professor's  observations, 
that  the  <  botcher  bird'  does  not  pos- 
sess more  than  ordinary  powers  of  imi- 
Uttion ;  or,  does  the  'rooin,'  or  wren, 
confine  its  song  to  the  amatory  season. 
"While  he  confesses  the  <  hamming  bird* 
to  possess  carious  propensities,  he 
thhiks  the  notes  of  the  *  nightingale* 
and  most  of  the  *  birds  of  song/  use 
their  chaunts  in  love  and  joy.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  *  cuckoo,*  the  per- 
secuting and  united  spirit  of  a  grega- 
rious flight,  particularly  exerted  to- 
wards the  <  owl,*  and  the  nice  distinc- 
tions to  be  drawn  by  an  observer  of 
nature,  are  all  component  portions  of 
the  grand  scheme,  and  wfll  afford  gra- 
tification and  instruction  in  the  volume 
anticipated,  by  so  eminent  a  man  and 
diligent  a  naturalist,  as  the  worthy 
professor.  P. 

SONNET  TO   LORD   WHARNCLIFCP. 
ON  H18  GAME  BILUt 

BY  THOMAS    HOOD. 

1*Ri  fond  of  partridf^et— rm  food  of  Mfpet, 
I'm  fond  of  black  cocks,  for  thejr*r«  very  good 

eockt— 
l*m  fond  of  wild  docks,  and  Vm  fond  of  wood- 

cocki, — 
And  froote  that  keep  op  such  ttraafe  noorlsb 

pipes: 
Vm  fond  of  pheasants  with  their  splendid 

•tripes— 
Vm  fond  of  bares,  whether  from  Whig  or 

TOTT— 

I*m  fond  ofcaper-calvles  In  their  glorv, — 
Teal,  widgeons,  plovers,  birds  In  all  their 

tvpes  I 
All  these  are  In  >onr  care.  law-gHlog  Peer; 
And  when    voa  neat   address   joar   Lordly 

Babel. 
Some  clanse  pnt  in  yovr  Bill,  preeise  and 

clear. 
With  due  and  fit  provision  to  enable 
A  man  that  holds  all  kinds  of  game  so  dear, 
To  keep   like   Crockford-^a   good   Gaining 

Table. 


BUONAMICO  CRISTOFANO. 

The  facetious  feats  of  this  celebrated 
artist,  with  those  of  his  contemporaries 
Bruno  and  Calandrino,  have  oflen  af- 
forded a  topic  for  the  wit  of  Boccacio. 
Bufifalmacco  was  not  a  bad  painter,  but 
he  was  not  attached,  it  appears,  to  very 
early  rising  in  his  youth.  His  master, 
Andrea  Tafi,  made  a  rule  of  rousing  up 
his  pupils,  even  during  the  longest 
nights,  at  a  most  unreasonable  morning 
hour.  So  much  was  Buonamico  an- 
noyed by  it,  that  he  resolved  to  find 
some  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  happen- 
ing to  find  in  an  old  vault  a  number  of 
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large  tearqfaggi  or  httifes^  to  the  back 
of  each  of  these  he  appended,  by  means 
of  fine  threads,  a  lighted  taper,  and  ex- 
actly at  the  hour  when  Tafi  used  to  be 
stirring,  he  contrived  to  introduce  them 
through  an  aperture  into  his  room. — 
Seeing  these  strange  lights,  the  aged 
Tafi,  seized  with  a  panic,  conceived  his 
hour  was  come,  and  commending  his 
soul  to  God,  he  hid  his  heacf  under  the 
bed-clothes,  in  which  state  he  remained 
trembling  until  it  was  fair  day-light  and 
Buonamico  had  enjoyed  a  good  sleep. 
Next  morning  he  inquired  of  his  puptt 
**  whether  his  room  bad  been  haunted 
like  his  own,  by  a  thousand  fiery  de- 
mons.*' '<No,**  replied  BufaUnacco, 
*'  but  we  all  wondered  that  yoo  failed  to 
callus  as  usnaL**  *<CaU  yon!  I  was 
thinking  of  other  things,  not  about 
painting.  God  help  me !  I  am  going 
to  leave  this  house  Buonamico.*'  The 
ensuing  night  the  compassionate  pupil 
introduced  only  three  devils  to  his 
master,  but  they  were  enough  to 
keep  him  quiet  till  morning.  Buona- 
mico rose  very  comfortably  at  eight 
o*clock,  and  his  master  hearing  some 
one  stirring,  followed  him  down  stairs 
and  walkef-straight  out  of  the  house. 
It  was  with  difficulty  he  was  prevailed 
on  to  return^  and  then  he  begged 
Buonamicco  not  to  go  to  work,  but  to  go 
and  bring  him  the  parish  priest  To 
bis  consolations  his  pupil  added,  **  You 
say  well  holy  fieither,  I  have  always 
heard  that  these  demons  are  the  sworn 
enemies  of  our  Lord,  and  consequently 
that  they  are  equally  bitter  and  spiteful 
against  us  painters,  tlie  reason  oiwhich 
doubtless  is,  that  we  make  them  so  hor- 
ribly like,  so  brutally  ugly,  while  |we 
every  where  draw  the  saints  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  forms.  No 
doubt  they  hate  you,  my  excellent 
master,  for  rising  so  early  to  fulfil  this 
task.'*  In  this  reasoning  the  priest 
perfectly  agreed,  and  persuaded  the 
painter  that  he  would  infallibly  t>e  lost 
one  time  or  other  if  he  rose  to  paint 
before  day-light.  After  a  bitter  struggle 
between  fear  and  avarice  the  latter  gave 
way,  and  Tafi*s  example  of  sleeping  till 
day-light  was  followed  by  all  the  mas- 
ters and  pupils  in  the  city.  On  setting 
up  for  himself  our  friend  Buonamico 
found  he  was  annoyed  by  a  certain  noisy 
neighbour,  the  consort  of  Messer  Capo 
d*Oca.  Mr.  Goosehead,  who  began  to 
ply  his  wheel  even  earlier  than  his  an- 
cient roaster,  had  done  his  brush.  It 
was  close  against  Bufialmacco*s  bed- 
head, and  cUtier,  clatter,  it  began  at 
three  o'clock  every  morning.     This 
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Alto  he  resolved  to  remedy,  and  forth- 
with boring  a  hole  through  the  partition 
wall,  he  introduced  a  long  hollow  cane^ 
by  which  he  conld  reach  the  cooking 
apparatus,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
good  housewife,  down  this  pipe  he  sent 
such  a  superabundance  of  salt  into  her 
dinner  pois.  that  poor  Capo  d^Oca  on 
his  return,  could  touch  neither  soup, 
fish,  flesh,  nor  pudding,  so  horribly 
were  they  salted.  Again  and  again  he 
entreated  she  would  not  put  so  much 
salt  in  his  provisions,  and  finding  the 
eril  only  grow  worse,  in  a  fit  of  passion 
be  one  day  gave  her  a  sound  beating. 
The  neighbours  hearing  herctiesran 
to  the  place,  and  Buonamico  was  among 
them.  On  hearii^  the  merits  of  the 
case  Che  cunning  painter  eiclaimed, 
"  My  good  Sir,  vou  have  no  right  to 
complain,  it  is  only  a  wonder  how  your 
wife  can  do  anything  like  another  wo- 
man when  I  can  witness  she  does  not 
^  a  single  hoar's  rest  of  a  night.  It 
is  enough  to  make  any  one*s  head  light 
spinning  as  she  does  from  three  in  the 
morning  till  nightnfalL  Pray  let  her 
have  her  natural  rest  and  she  will  no 
longer  make  these  strange  blunders  I 
will  be  bound  for  her,  you  see  how  pale 
and  wild  she  looks  !'*  The  whole  com- 
pany cried  out  shame  on  Messer  Goose- 
nead.  <'  She  may  be  in  bed  till  noon 
for  me,"  cried  the  indignant  husband, 
**  provided  she  will  not  salt  me  till  1  am 
nearly  pickled  and  preserved — nay, 
ready  for  banging.  Buonamico  and  the 
neighbours  laughing  heartily  took  them- 
selves off,  and  when  any  undue  repeti- 
tion of  the  spinning-jenny  perplexed 
him  anew  prescription  of  salt  remedied 
the  evil,  for  Messer  Capo  d*Oca  then  in- 
sisted on  his  wife's  keeping  her  bed. 

Bisiiop  Guido,  lord  of  Arezzo,  em- 
ployed Buffalmacco  to  paint  one  of  his 
churches.  During  the  progress  he 
frequently  came,  accompanicNd,  not  by 
a  courtier,  but  by  a  tame  baboon,  a  very 
intelligent  animal,  who,  perceiving  the 
interest  bis  master  took  in  the  pictures, 
evinced  much  the  same  sort  of  admira- 
tion. Intent  upon  the  whole  process, 
the  ape  would  often  remaih  watching 
the  painter  after  the  bishop  departed, 
and  one  Saturday  evening,  Buffalmacco 
having  concluded  his  work  retired, 
when  Messer  Jacko  instantly  seized  the 
brush.  With  a  daring  hand  he  first 
made  a  onion  of  all  the  colours  he 
could  find,  which  he  applied  to  the  can- 
vas with  so  much  energy  and  rapidity, 
using  all  the  strangest  gestures  and 
grimaces,  that  in  a  few  minutes  not  a 
piece  of  the  original  was  to  be  seen. 


What  was  the  horror  of  BoffaLnaGcOf 
who  had  so  often  passed  his  jests  upon 
others,  when  he  came  on  the  Monday 
morning  and  witnessed  the  catastrophe. 
Secretly  determined  to  discover  the  au- 
thor of  so  atrocious  an  act,  he  hid  him- 
self in  the  chapel,  nor  did  he  wait  long, 
before  Messer  Jacko,  tripping  into  the 
place,  ran  up  the  ladder,  and  recom- 
menced his  labours  on  the  scaffold. 
Buffalmacco  went  forthwith  to  the 
bishop  and  tendered  his  resignation: 
"  Your  reverence  I  find  is  already  pro- 
vided with  a  court  painter  and  one  I 
cannot  pretend  to  compete  with,''  and 
after  presenting  the  bishop  with  a  paint- 
ing of  the  lion  tearing  an  eagle,  instead 
as  he  had  been  told  with  that  of  an 
eagle  on  the  back  of  a  lion,  he  hastily 
left  Arezzo. 

His  friend  Bruno  one  day  complain- 
ing that  he  could  not  throw  sufficient 
expression  into  his  faces,  ''put  it  into 
their  mouths,  then"  replied  Buffalmac- 
co, "  label  your  saints  and  they  will 
speak  like  Ctmabue's  "  The  next  ex- 
ploit of  Buffalmacco'  shews  how  far  cre- 
dulity could  be  carried  in  a  Catholic 
country,  and  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, Calandrino  was  a  man  more  dis- 
tinguished at  Florence  for  his  excessive 
bonhommie  than  for  his  skiU  as  an  ar- 
tist. Such  a  character  offered  too  strong 
a  temptation  to  his  friendsr  Bruno  and 
Buffalmacco,  to  try  their  favourite  art  of 
playing  upon  the  weak  points  of  their 
companions.  Accordingly  they  gave 
our  hero  to  understand  that  at  a  certain 
spot  near  Florence  a  species  of  enchant- 
ed stones  was  to  be  found  which  gave 
their  possessor  the  power  of  making 
himself  invisible.  Instances  they  de- 
clared had  already  occurred,  in  whioh 
the  invisibles  had  pocketed  a  large  sum 
from  the  bankers  without  a  cheque  and 
entertained  themselves  in  the  first  style 
at  a  public  hotel,  without  paying  the 
waiters.  The  simple  Calandrino  was 
in  raptures  and  by  the  promise  of  a  din- 
ner and  half-a-dozen  of^lacry  ms  Christi 
on  their  return  induced  Bruno  and  our 
painter  to  accompany  him. 

On  reaching  the  spot,  Calandrino 
having  filled  his  pockets  as  directed, 
reproached  his  friends  for  their  indo- 
lence ;  and,  converting  his  mantle  into 
a  bag,  he  began  to  fill  it  also  with  the 
precious  stones.  When  he  had  gathered 
enough  to  load  an  ass,  they  helped  him 
with  it  on  his  shoulders,  and,  toiling 
and  panting,  the  poor  Calandrino  re- 
traced his  steps  back  to  Florence.  On 
their  way,  Bruno,  accosting  Buffalmacco, 
suddenly  called  out,  <<  What  has  become 
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of  CfOioMior*  The  other,  lookigg 
rovnd  in  great  tarpriie,  replied  timt 
bft  waf  certaiiily  gone.  **  I  lay  yon 
what  yott  please,**  exclaimed  Baffal- 
macGO  in  an  angry  tone,  "  that  he  haa 
gone  home  and  baa  made  foola  of  na 
j^  our  pains."  Calandrino  hearing 
this  ^urance  of  hie  invisibility,  re* 
solved  indeed  to  go  home  without  say- 
ing another  word  to  his  friends.  "  He 
is  a  grent  villain,'*  esclaimed  Brmo, 
^fisr  acting  in  such  a  wi^ri  I  have  long 
Imown  him;  he  has  more  of  the  knave 
than  the  fool  :**  •<  Were  he  only  Here,*' 
retnmed  Bufifalm^cco^  *'  1  woald  make 
him  feel  ***— at  the  same  time  hitting  the 
invisible  a  aevere  rap  on  the  legs  with 
^  stone,^"  And  so  would  I,**  said 
Bruno,  launchinys  another,  which  hit 
Calandrino  on  the  small  of  the  back, 
who  consoled  himself,  how«ver,  for  all, 
with  ^  Gonseionsness  of  his  invisible 
Uty.  The  sofiterings  of  a  painter  named 
Spinello  Areiino,  from  the  eflfect  of  ter- 
ror on  the  imagination,  were  atill  more 
remarkable  than  Calandrino*s.  He 
pamted  the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  in 
which  picture  Lucifer  appeared  in  such 
hideous  colours  as  even  to  affect  the 
artist's  mind  and  haunt  his  sleep.  One 
night  be  awoke  in  an  agony  ot  terror, 
exclaiming  that  the  demon  had  appear- 
ed to  him,  and  demanded  bow  be  had 
dared  to  Mint  him  in  such  a  horrible 
abape*  This  vision  repeatedly  returned, 
ontil  the  wretched  artist,  deprived  at 
<HiM  of  his  peace  and  his  reason,  fell 
Into  a  lit^ring  atrophy,  and  in  that 
state  died. 


illuir^iuuiiiii  af  ttintaxtii. 

Tub  Intbntion  awd  History  of 
Gl^ASS.*-Many  authorities  concur  in 
Msigning  the  merit  of  the  invention 
to  the  Phoenicians ;  and  the  assertion 
of  Pliny  is  often  repeated,  which  attri- 
butes the  discovery  to  accident.  Some 
atorm-driven  mariners  were  boiling 
their  food  on  the  sands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Belu»— a  small  stream  run- 
ning from  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel  in 
Gdilee^where    the  herb  kali    was 

Em'a^  abundantly,  and  are  said  to 
ve  perceived  that  the  sand,  when  in- 
corporated with  the  ashes  of  this  plant, 
melted  mid  ran  into  a  vitreous  sub- 
stance. It  is  certain  that  the  sand 
about  this  spot  was  well  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  proba- 
bly the  glass-houses  of  Tyre  and  Si- 
don  were  supplied  thence  with  this 
Material,  which  may  have  given  rise 
lo  th«  tradition. 


That  the  ancient  KgypUaas 
well  acquainted  with  the  method  oC 
making  glass  cannot  be  doubted*  The 
beads  wherewith  some  mummies  are 
adorned,  although  composed  of  earth- 
enware, have  an  external  cover^  of 
glue,  which  is  troec^ass,  coloured  with 
a  metallic  oxide ;  and  recent  searcbetv 
have  discovered  among  the  tombs  at 
Thebes  seme  pieces  of  glass  of  a  hint 
oolonr,  similar  in  ibeir  composition  to 
the  glazing  on  the  beads  jast  men* 
tiooed. 

Tlie  glas»*boases  of  Alexandria  were 
long  famed  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
displayed  by  their  workmen.  The  tU^ 
■mns  were,  at  one  time,  supplied  with 
a  great  part  of  their  glass  ware  from 
that  city.  A  coarse  and  impure  manu- 
facture of  drinking  vessels  had  been 
prosecuted  at  Rome  from  the  time  of 
Nero;  but  the  art  could  have  made 
only  a  slow  progress  notwithstanding 
the  encouragement  offered  by  the  high 
prices  at  which  ^lass  wares  of  foreign 
make  were  sold  in  the  imperial  city. — 
The  emperor  Hadrian,  while  at  Alex- 
andria, received  from  a  priest  some 
glass  cops  of  various  colours,  which 
had  been  used  in  the  worship  of  the 
temple,  and  transmitted  them  to  Rome 
as  objects  of  great  value  and  curiosity, 
with  an  injunction  that  they  should  be 
used  on  festivals  and  ottier  great  occar 
aions. 

Utensils  of  glass  have  been  found 
among  the  ruins  of  HercuUneusiy 
which  city  was  destroved  in  the  reign 
oi  the  emperor  Titus,  by  the  same  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Vesuvius  which  cost  tha 
elder  Pliny  his  life.  It  does  not  appear 
that  glass  was  used  for  admitting  light 
to  dwellings  in  Herculaneum,  the  lar* 
gest  bouses  hiding  windows  made  with 
a  Species  of  transparent  talo- 

In  the  British  Museum  are  four  large 
cinerary  urns  made  of  green  glass, 
which  have  been  pronounced  by  a  very 
competent  authonty  favourable  speci- 
mens of  the  proficiency  of  the  anciente 
in  the  art  of  glass-blowing.  These 
are  round  vases  of  an  elegant  form,  fur- 
nished with  covers  and  two  double 
handles.  The  formation  of  these  han- 
dles is,  it  is  said,  ''such  as  must  con- 
vince any  person  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  difficulties  which  even  the 
modem  gksa-maker  would  have  to  sur- 
mount in  their  execution,  that  the  an- 
cients were  well  acquainted  with  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  manufacture.'** 


•  MMMk  OB  OI«H  lacrvMAttoM,  kjr  A.  Pel- 
let, KH* 
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teroral  i^cisBt  wiUion  (Mm  Ca*> 
</lM»  Pttrfimitf  4^bii9r^  and  iWiib- 
rau)  relate,  tbait  m  U^  rft^  of  Tlbe- 
rivfi  an  architect,  who  had  been  ban* 
itbed  from  Rome  on  account  of  hU 
great  popularity^  having,  in  his  redre* 
ment^  diacoFerefi  the  mean*  of  ao  fiur 
aitenng  the  nalnre  of  glus  aa  to  ren* 
der  it  malleable,  ventured  to  return  to 
Boine,  in  the  hope  of  securing  both  # 
remission  of  his  sentence  and  a  reward 
Cmt  his  invention.  This  discovery  not 
agreeing,  however,  with  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  tyrant,  who  fearod  lest 
the  value  of  gold  might  be  lowered  by 
its  means,  the  architect  was  beheaded^ 
and  his  secret  died  with  hinu  This  is, 
probably,  only  another  version  of  the 
story  related  by  Pliny,  of  the  same  iaip 
portant  discovery  having  been  made 
oy  an  artist  in  Rome,  when  anch  of  the 
populace  as  imagined  that  thdr  inter- 
ests would  be  injuriously  affected 
thereby  conspired  together  and  destroy- 
ed his  dwelling. 

A  similar  discovery,  attended  by  re- 
sults as  unsatiBfactory,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  occurred  in  Fraiu^e  in  the 
more  modem  times  of  Louis  XUf.,  is 
recorded  by  Blancoort.  He  says,  that 
the  inventor  having  presented  a  bust 
formed  of  malleable  glass  to  the  cardi- 
nal Richlieu,  was  rewarded  for  14s  in* 
genoity  by  perpetual  impriionment, 
kst  the  *<  vested  interests*^  of  French 
^ass  manufacturers  might  be  injured 
by  the  discovery. 

Without  venturii^  altogether  to 
deny  the  truth  of  these  stories,  it  would 
be  hard  to  subject  to  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption those  persons  who  entertain 
doubts  upon  the  matter.  It  does  not, 
certainly,  prove  the  incorrectness  of 
the  statements,  that  no  subsequent  ex- 
aminer into  the  arcana  of  nature  has 
been  equally  fortunate;  and  it  is  assu- 
redly poisibfe  that  some  successful  in- 
vestigator may  yet  be  the  means  of  re- 
vealing that  which  has  already  been 
thus  ascribed  to  more  than  one  experi- 
menter. 

Improbable  as  the  achievement  of 
this  would  seem,  it  would  be  scarcely 
more  extraordinary  than  the  transfor- 
mation of  linen  rags  into  sugar,  or  the 
conversion  of  saw-dust  into  *'  whole- 
some, palatable,  and  nutritious  food." 
The  purposes  both  of  use  and  of  orna- 
ment to  which  glass  would  in  such  a 
case  be  applied  are  almost  endless,  and 
their  importance  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated ;  nor  should  we  in  these  days 
have  occasion  to  fear,  lest  the  insensate 
instructions  of  some  modern  Tiberius 


or  AMUen  gkmU  slap  kdmimk  iw 
discoverer  and  the  ptomnlgatioii  ef  hie 
secret. 

Aoeeiding  U^  our  preeSnt  aaoniit  of 
knowladget^he chance  of  reaMsingencii 
a  diaooveryifl,  however,  lisuted  wiliiin 
the  barest  po<rijbtfity.  The  quality  of 
iaalleabiUi«r  is  in  direst  eomsadiciioa 
tothatofrkriissaoD;  the  exisleneeef 
the  one  stale  maam  to  be  anoaatpatiblis 
with  that  of  the  ether.  Sotm  metallio 
sabstanoes  when  greatly  ncged  by  fire 
are  made  to  approach  towaida  the  etaM 
of  glass,  aadUMn  lose  their  molleabi- 
Uty ;  a  &Gt  whkh  alsMst  implias  the 
impossihility  of  iaoariing  tiie  latter 
property  to  glass*  Kuaksi  has  indeed 
observM,  that  it  is  poesible  to  produce 
a  oompoe^ion  having  an  externel 
glassy  appeerance,  wUch  ahonld  tie 
pliant  and  capable  of  being  wrought 
niMler  the  hammer ;  and  Neumann  telle 
OS,  that  in  the  fiision  of  amriate  of  aiL> 
ver  a  ductile  kind  of  glass  is  formed, 
which  may  be  moulded  or  turned  into 
different  ilguree,  and  which  may  be 
pronounced  in  some  measure  mallea* 
ble;  facts  to  which  Henchel  has  rafer* 
red  in  order  to  account  for  the  tradi<* 
tionary  atories  of  the  andents. 

The  Istm  writers  of  the  Angostan 
age  meke  frequent  mention  of  glass.^^ 
Virgil  compares  to  it  the  clearness  of 
the  water  in  the  Fuclne  IJake ;  and 
Horace  speaks  of  the  lustre  'juad  tran* 
sparency  of  glass  in  a  way  which  A/ama 
that  it  could  then  be  made  wkh  a  oon<« 
aiderable  degree  of  perfection.  la  the 
year  230  a  tax  was  laid  by  Alexander 
Severus  up<m  the  glass  manefactoreM 
in  Rome,  who  at  this  time  axislcd  in 
such  numbers,  that  a  principal  quarter 
was  assigned  to  them  in  that  tHff 
wherein  thay  might,  carry  on  their  pra- 
ceeses.  This  tax  was  still  levied  in  the 
rdgn  of  Aurelian. 

The  most  celebrated  specimen  of  an- 
tique glass  is  the  vase,  which  during 
more  than  two  centuries  ornamented 
the  Barberini  palace,  and  which,  hav* 
ing  been  subsequently  purchased  Iby 
the  late  Duchess  of  Portland,  is  better 
known  in  this  country  aa  the  Portland 
vase.  This  much-admired  produetieii 
was  found  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  enclosed  in  a  marble 
sarcophagus,  and  deposited  within  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  died 
in  the  year  296.  The  body  of  this 
vase,  which  for  a  long  time  was  erro« 
neously  supposed  to  be  formed  of  pot* 
celain,  is  made  of  deep  Uue  glass,  and 
is  ornamented  with  white  opaque  ff-i 
gores  in  bas«relie^  which  are  designsd 
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and  fealpcandin  the  tCjl*  of  cmwm 
with  a  degree  of  akill  which  is  tnily 
admirable. 

Glass  ncUed  and  case  into  plates,  is 
said  by  St  Jerome  to  have  been  osed  in 
his  time  (a.  d.  439)  to  form  windows. 
Aboat  a  century  later^  Paolns  Silen- 
tiarias  mentions  the  windows  of  the 
cbarch  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
which  were  covered  with  glass;  and 
from  this  period  freqaent  aUosions  to 
the  simiLu*  use  of  g^ass  are  met  with  in 
various  authors. 

Long  before  the  «tablishment  of  the 
manufiM^tare  within  this  island,  glass 
was  known  and  used  in  England.  The 
Venetians  who  traded  with  this  coun- 
try in  very  remote  times  furnished  this 
among  other  articles  of  commerce  in 
exchange  for  tin.  The  erudite  Pen- 
nant is  of  opinion,  that  glass-making 
in  Britain  dates  prior  to  the  Roman  in- 
vasion. The  Druids  were  accustomed 
to  impose  upon  their  more  ignorant  fol- 
lowers by  means  of  clumsily  forme'l 
beads  of  coloured  glass>   which  they 

Eretended  were  endued  with  the  qua- 
ty  of  guarding  their  poinessors  from 
•viL 

The  venerable  Bede,  who  lived  very 
near  the  time,  and  who  therefore  had 
|ood  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the 
fact^  has  asserted  in  his  History  of 
Wereroouth^  that  in  the  year  674  the 
abbot  Benedict  sent  for  artists  from  be- 
yond seas  to  glaze  the  windows  of  the 
church  and  monastery  of  Weremouth 
in  Durham,  and  that  these  men  were 
our  first  instructors  in  the  art  of  mak- 
ing window  glass.  This  art,  however, 
took  root  but  slowly  among  us  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  eleventh  century  that 
glass  windows  were  at  all  commonly 
used,  either  in  private  dwellings  or  in 
public  and  religious  edifices.  Pre- 
viously to  thii  time,  light  was  imper- 
fectly transmitted  through  linen  cloths 
or  wooden  lauices.  The  houses  of  the 
commoner  people  were  not,  indeed, 
furnished  with  this  luxury  until  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  in 
which  respect  our  ancestors  were 
greatly  behind  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
and  France. 

CM.  Cjre. 


Cf)f  NaturaliiTt 

Inobnuity  of  Molbs. — We  may  re- 
mark, that  in  districts  where  moles 
abound,  some  of  the  mole-hills  are 
greatly  larger  than  others.  When  a 
hill,  of  large  dimensions,  is  thus  disco- 
vered, we  may  almost  be  certain  of  find- 


ing the  nest  or  den  of  the  mole,  or  near 
it,  by  diia^iDK  (o  *  sufficient  depth.  The 
for  of  the  mole  is  admirably  adapted, 
from  its  softness  and  short  close  tex- 
ture, for  defending  the  animal  from 
subterraneous  damn,  which  is  always 
injurious,  more  or  less,  to  non-amphi- 
bioos  animals ;  and  in  this  climate  no 
choice  of  situation  could  entirely  guard 
against  it  It  is  a  singular  fact,  not  ge- 
nerally known,  we  believe,  that  there 
are  no  moles  in  Ireland.  May  not  the 
great  dampness  of  the  climate  account 
for  their  not  thriving  there  1  Moles,  in- 
deed, are  partial  to  fields  within  the 
reach  of  water ;  they  like  to  have  their 
galleries  in  dry  banks,  or  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  of  fields,  where  they  are 
not  in  danger  of  being  flooded.  An  in- 
stance, in  proof  of  this,  fell  under  our 
observation  during  winter.  In  the 
woods  adjoining  Shooters*  Hill,  there 
are  considerable  patches  of  swampy 
ground,  which  are  particularly  flooded 
in  rainy  weather.  On  passing  near 
one  of  these  swamps,  we  were  struck 
with  the  unusual  size  of  a  mole-hill, 
which  we  at  first  imagined  to  be  an 
ant^s  nest.  It  was,  indeed,  rather  a 
singular  locality  for  a  mole-hill,  moles 
being  seldom  found  in  woods,  and  much 
seldomer  in  swamps ;  but  though  it  was 
as  large  as  six  ordinary  mole-hills,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  one.  Upon 
removing  a  portion  of  the  upper  layer 
of  the  mould,  the  reason  of  its  extraor- 
dinary elevation  was  at  once  explained ; 
a  circular  gallery  having  b€«n  con- 
structed on  the  highest  part  of  the 
mound,  and  covered  only  by  about  two 
inches  depth  of  mould.  As  this  gallery 
was,  at  least,  two  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  swamp,  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  common  inundation.  The  mole 
begins  to  be  busy  in  working  his  sub- 
terraneous galleries  in  pursuit  of  earth- 
worms, from  which,  before  he  eats 
them,  he  ingeniously  strips  off  their 
skins,  by  making  an  opening,  and 
through  this,  squeezing  out  the  contents 
of  the  body,  which  alone  be  selects  for 
a  bonne  bouche.  This  earth-worm,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  so  instinctively 
afraid  of  the  mole,  that  any  motion  of 
the  earth,  similar  to  that  caused  by  the 
burrowing  of  the  mole,  causes  it  to  make 
all  haste  above  ground ;  a  circumstance 
well  known  to  fishers,  who  procure  the 
earth-worms  for  bait,  by  moving  a 
spade  or  stake   too  and  fro  in   the 

ground. 

TV»e«*7Wy»rl8tt. 
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0«t  of  tb«  old  f  oldt  Cometh  th«  otw  corn. 
Sir  B.  Cokb. 

The  date  of  Che  followinf^  quaint 
piece  of  poetry  by  an  anonymous  ban^, 
IS  sapposed  to  be  that  of  the  Eighth 
Henrys  reign. 

THE  ATTBNTIYB  8P0USB. 
Twelvo  tortM  of  mete  mj  wyfe  provides. 

And  iMlee  mo  sot «  djibe  ; 
Foure  are  of  OetiM,  of  frnte  are  foure. 

The  other  foore  of  fjrihe. 

For  the  fjrtte  cone  thee  ttoree  my  horde 

Wjrtlie  hirde*  that  dayntle*  are. 
AmI  f  rat  a  qoayle.f  aad  aeat  a  rayle, 

A  hjFttert  and  a  jarre  S 
If  jrao  aMoty te  when  eloyede  wUh  theie, 

Wythe  fy«he  the  mahe*  yt  aharpe, 
Aad  hryaf ea  me  oeit  a  lampe,  a  poatej 

A  gageon  and  a  carpe. 

The  aecond  corte  of  frnte  well  terv'd, 

FIttynf  e  wel  the  teaon ; 
A  medlar  aad  a  hartlcbobe, 

A  crab  and  a  Msale  reaoa. 

Whai*»  hee  that  having  toehe  a  wyfe, ' 

Upon  hir  tholde  not  dote  ; 
Who  ev*ry  day  provide*  bim  fare. 

That  eoates  hym  never  a  grote  ? 


IwUli 


ahea  prief  of  It  la  my  Note>po^u 
MaaAT  WiTsa  or  Wiaotoa. 


Thb  Way  to  quell  a  Mutiny.— In 
the  volame  of  the  Annual  Biography 
and  Obitoary,  just  published,  we  find, 
in  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  that  distih- 
guislied  and  intrepid  naval  commander, 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  the  following  charac- 
teristic anecdote :— *'  At  a  period  when 
a  Tery  alarming  disposition  prevailed 
among  a  great  part  of  his  slllp^s  com- 
pany, and  the  old  mutineer's  toast  of 
<  A  dark  night,  a  sharp  knife,  and  a 
bloody  blanket,'  had  been  revived 
among  the  disorderlies ;  that  about  six 
bells  of  the  first  watch,  the  lieutenant 
flew  into  the^ cabin,  and  announced  to 
Yorke,  that  'the  men  had  formed  two 
lines  on  the  main-deck,  and  that  some 
of  them  were  even  brandishing  their 
knives  as  readv  for  action.  Yorke, 
with  the  natural  intrepidity  of  his  cha- 
racter, flew  to  the  scene  of  danger ;  and 
I  never  shall  forget  his  large  figure 
boldly  and  rapidly  advancing,  and  seen 
only  dimly  by  the  two  or  three  lanterns 
that  were  burning.  Coming  totally 
unarmed  to  the  head  of  this  double  line 
of  ruffians,  he  uttered,  witli  his  sonor- 
ous full  voice,  a  few  or  his  usually  im- 

i  Qaftte^for  qaarrel  or  qaell. 
t  A  blltem. 
4  Aiarr«,aynonymo«awlthniff  aad  rae. 
I  Awbltlof  pout. 


perative  and  almost  wild  stnlenoef,  and 
instantly  knocked  two  men  down,  on 
the  right  and  left,  with  his  double  fists. 
Seizing  the  two  neit  (men  of  very  laigt 
stature),  he  drove  their  (as  he  called 
them)  lubberlyheads  together,  with  a 
force  that  rolled  them  stunned  and  stupi- 
fled  on  the  deck.  He  then  collared  two 
others,  and  passed  them  aft  to  the  offi- 
cers, who  by  this  time  were  assembling 
with  side-arms ;  and  having  thus  se- 
cured about  a  dozen,  he  walked  fear« 
lessly  through  the  long  line  of  the  re- 
mainder, abusing  them  with  every  ef^- 
thet,  and  ending  his  abuse  by  exclaim- 
ing, '  Have  you  the  impudence  to  sup- 
pose that  I  would  hang  such  a  set  of 

as  you  arel    No,  by !     I 

will  flog  every  ring-leader  like ^ 

and  not  put  the  fleet  to  the  disgrace  of 
a  court-martial  to  try  such  a  set  of 

j; .*    The  men  were  awed  by  the 

mastery  of  his  manner ;  and  in  two  or 
three  cases,  where  one,  <  the  bravest  of 
the  brave,'  showed  a  desire  to  impede 
his  steps,  he  knocked  him  down,  and 
kicked  him  soundly  as  he  lay  on  the 
deck.  Thus  did  he  pass  forward  be- 
tween the  line  of  the  sanguinary  law- 
less ruffians ;  and  by  dint  of  his  physi- 
cal powers,  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
dauntless  intrepidity,  he  quelled,  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  dozen  at  the  gang- 
way, a  mutiny  which  might  have  occa- 
sioned many  executions  and  floggings 
round  the  fleet.  The  mutiny  existed 
only  among  a  large  body  of  the  Irish 
pressed-men ;  and  several  of  the  old 
seamen,  when  they  saw  the  success  of 
suppressing  it,  enjoyed  most  heartily 
the  humourous  heroism  of  the  captaim 
This  humour,  of  which  no  idea  could 
be  conveyed,  except  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  individual,  never  forsook  him.*' 

Cards,  which  were  invented  at  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  they 
were  drawn  and  painted  by  the  hand, 
were  proportionably  dear,  and  were 
not  in  general  use  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth.  The  price  of  a 
single  pack  was  18s.  8d.  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  in  those  days  They 
were  originally  very  different  from 
those  in  use  at  present.  In  shape  they 
were  square ;  and  instead  of  suits  of 
spades,  clubs,  hearts,  and  diamonds, 
their  marks  were  rabbits,  pinks,  roses, 
and  flowers  of  columbine.  The  figur- 
ed cards  were  very  prettily  devised ;  a 
queen  riding  on  horseback  with  a  rabo 
bit  beside  her,  marked,  the  queen  of 
rabbits,  or  of  clubs.  A  rustic  looking 
man,  grotesquely  dressed,  and  standing 
in  a  strange  attitude,  with  a  pink  be- 
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Mb  him,  iigMlM  (he  kmre  of  plnlu^ 
or  diaiBOiMlft.  Iite**$omttU^^tii^H9. 

TbM  Dbatb  of  Hakold. — A  8tor7 
Im  been  tmiunasitled  to  us.  tbet  Ha- 
voldMettped  it  the  baide  or  Hastings, 
■nd  tfaoixh  tlie  tale  is  romantic,  it  is 
Bol  ineredible.  His  friends  obtained 
Mfnrission  from  the  Conqaeror  to  seek 
tW  the  body  of  the  Saxon  King,  bat 
HmoM  coeld  not  possibly  be  discover^ 
ei  ao  traee  of  bin  was  to  be  found — 
bd  al  length  a  nratilated  corpse  was 

~       '     nd  bnried  in  Waltham  Ab- 


Yeavt  B^Mti  when  the  Norman  yo^ke 
ufwsidl  heavily  upon  the  English ,  and 
hMrBame  of  Hastings  had  become  a 
iile  of  soltow,  there  was  a  decrepid 
•BchorUe,  who  inhabited  a  cell  near 
Oie  Abbey  of  St.  John,  Chester.  This 
fcWtef  deefly  scarred  and  blinded  in 
Mi  M  eyey  lived  in  strict  penitence 
wrnd  stfdeslon.  Henry  the  First  visit- 
ed h^  and  with  his  dying  breath  he 
deetared  he  was  Harold  tlie  second. 
If  this  tradition  is  admitted,  it  is  pro- 
btbto  he  wte  secretW  conveyed  from 
Hw  6eM  f^  some  castle,  perhaps  Do- 
ver, where  be  eontimied  concealed  an- 
Itt  he  had  the  means  of  reaching  the 
eanctoary  where  he  expired.  Or  did 
Us  friends  discover  him  on  the  field  of 
battle  at  the  last  gasp,  restore  him  to 
iBJinrton  by  theiv  eare,  and  hai^e  re- 
eoofSt  t»  the  artiSce  related  to  lull  sus- 
pkloik    ^  Jb. 

TBBftn  is  mach  cnrtons  matter  worth 
fSissBting  in^lhe  Rtde  tract  from  which 
fpv  take  fhe  following: 

*"Hiere  are  in  England,  Ireland, 
sni  8e0lleni(l>,  not  inctading  Roman 
CMmUiM)  aboot  9000  congregations  of 
JJBwnKrtf,  who  baild  their  own  cha- 
pels^ nMiniaIn  their  own  ministers; 
a*d  so^ppOrt  Chefar  own  colleges,  to  the 
mMiW  of  abont  twenty.  They  edu- 
cMfr  aboat  800,000  children  in  their 
Sandfly  school^  and  expend  nearly 
I60^0M  per  annum  in  promoting 
Chrlstlaiitty  aMong  the  Heathens. 

YIHb  ibllowitag  extract  is  from  the 
^Bbke  ofKervinge,^*  a  treatise  printed 
by  Wyvken  de  Worde,  which  goes  far 
liipi^ve  thht^lhe  pleasures  of  the  table 
wmm  have  been  highly  valued^  when 
mt  pointed'  in  attention  was  paid'  to 
thefr  minutiae.' 

TlM^termeii  of  *■  Kerver  be  as  here 
Mlo#elH':— BreKi^  ^atdeer.  Lesche 
fltaif'  Jmhfti,  Rene  that  goos6.  Lyste 
IfeNiriWaBne.  Sihce  that  capon.  Spoyle 

■  -Ii  ••■r^  nr    -   ■  ■•  1  •  -  t         ■  , 


that  ben.  fVnche  that  chek>Q.  Un- 
brace that  mallard.  Unlace  th^  oonye. 
Dismembre  that  heron.  Display  that 
crane.  Dvsfygore  that  pecocke.  Un- 
joint  that  byttare.  Untache  that  enr^ 
lewe.  Alay  thai  feaande.  Wyngeteft 
partryche.  Affynge  that  qoaile.  Mynce 
that  plover.  Thye  that  pygyon.  Bor- 
der that  pastie.  Thve  that  woodcocke. 
Thye  all  manor  smalle  byrdes.  Tym- 
bre  that  fyer.  Tyere  that  egge.  Chy- 
nee  ttist  samon.  Strynge  that  1am- 
preye.  Splat  that  pyke.  Sauce  that 
plaice.  Sauce  that  tench.  Splay  (hat 
creme.  Syde  that  haddock.  Taske 
that  berbell.  Colpon  tliat  troute.— 
Fyne  that  cheven.  Trossene  tiiat  ele. 
Trance  that  stargeon.  Undertroacfa 
thatporpas.  Tayme  that  crable.— * 
Barbe  that  lopster.  Here  endeth  the 
goodlye  terms  of  Kervynge. 

Knighthood  amd  Kmiqbt*s  SBl^• 
▼ICB.— A  knight,  even  in  the  full  cbi- 
valric  meaning,  was  a  miBlary  servant 
of  somebody,  either  of  the  king,  the 
queen,  a  favourite  lady,  or  some  pmon 
of  dignity.  In  a  state  very  similar  to 
this  are  the  cnihUa*  in  the  Saxon  wills. 
Tliey  appear  to  us,  in  like  manner,  in 
a  rank  far  above  a  servant  in  tlie  Saxon 
gild-scripes.  Of  these  fratemities» 
cnihts  sonstituted  a  part,  and  are  dis- 
tinctly mentioned,  tbougn  with  a  refe- 
rence to  some  lord  to  whom  they  were 
subordinate.  A  situation  which  seems 
best  explained  by  supposing  ihem  free 
and  respectable  dependants. — **  If  a 
cnicht  draw  a  sword,  the  lord  shall  pay 
a  pound,  and  let  the  lord  get  it  when  he 
may.'* 

ntsL  Jng.Soje. 

CtcMooiif  Of  CKxiaui  CotmtrM. 

Rbligioits  Cbrbmonibs  of  tub 
RvsBFAMs.— The  most  solemn  and  mag^ 
niBcenf  ceremonies  of  ttie  Greek  church 
may  be  witnessed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
witti  every  preparatory  and  attendant 
(^umstance  tet  can  add  to  their  effect. 
Fasting  is  so  prominent  and  essential  a 
doctrine  of  this  church,  as  to  have  given 
i4se  to  the  satirical  remark,  Q^e  lei 
ttmrn^  us  Mvent  prendre  ie  ccU  pat 
/amine.  At  Lent,  they  fast  seven 
weeks ;  the  same  period  from  the  Pen* 
teoost  to  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  then 
agahi)  fourteen  days  before  the  Assump- 
tmi ;  and  ibrty  dHys  before  Christmas. 
At  Easter,  a  ceremony  is  performed  pe- 
culiar to  this  church,  which  is  certainly 
not  sur|>assed  by  the  most  striking  and 
imposing  spectacles  ever  invented. .  A 
representation  of  the  sacred  tomb  is  ex- 
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ftmod  to  Che  people  during  the  even- 
ing ;  and  at  night,  the  resorredion  is 
announced  in  all  the  chnrcbet  through- 
out the  empire.  Mr.  James,  who  wit- 
nessed this  extraordinary  spectacle  in 
1814,  gives  the  following  account 
of  it :— *  *  We  entered  the  Cbsab  church 
at  a  late  hour.  The  Bsnre,  the  aides, 
in  short,  every  part  was  crowded  to  suf- 
focation withanost  of  devotees;  thou-* 
sands  of  lighted  tapers  (for  each  bore  one 
in  his  hand)  glittered  ever  the  whole 
area,  spreading  an  illamination  as  bright 
as  noon*  As  the  early  hour  of  tweWe 
approached,  all  e^ies  were  earnestly 
bent  on  the  sanctuary,  and  a  dead  si- 
lence reigned  throughouL  At  length 
the  door  opened,  when  there  issued 
forth  a  long  train  of  banners,  crosses, 
&c^  with  arcldinandrites,  protopopes, 
and  priests  of  all  ranks,  dressed  in  their 
sumptuous  robes  of  embroidered  silks, 
and  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
jewels :  they  moved  slowly  Oiroagh  the 
crowd,  and  went  out  from  the  doors  of 
the  church,  as  if  to  search  for  the  body 
of  our  Lord.  In  a  few  minutes  the  in- 
signia were  again  seen  on  their  return, 
floating  above  the  heads  of  the  mob, 
slong  the  nave;  and  when  the  arch- 
bishop had  regained  the  altar^  he  pro- 
nounced with  a  loud  roice,  Chritiot 
vo/<Mre#»^Christ  is  risen.  At  that  in- 
stant the  hymn  of  praise  commenced, 
and  a  peal  of  ordnance  from  the  fort- 
ress re-echoed  the  joyful  tidings  through 
the  city.  The  mob  now  saluted  and 
ooDgratnlated  one  another  in  turn,  for 
the  days  of  fasting  were  at  an  end. 
Tables,  spread  with  provisions,  in  a 
short  time  made  their  appearance  in  the 
chorch;  the  forbidden  meats  were 
tasted  with  eager  appetite ;  and  a  feast 
of  gluttony^  that  annually  proves  fatal 
to  some  a  the  followers  of  this  reli- 
gion, took  place  of  penance  and  prayer. 

How  TO  Sbll  ▲  Book. One  of 

the  last  attempts  of  Dr.  Anderson,  was 
a  pamphlet  against  the  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution.  This  being 
Dol  only  written  in  his  usual  \  Mvy 
style^  but  adverse  to  the  popular  sen- 
thnents,  met  with  so  little  sale,  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
ever  p«i6K«ibedL  However,  the  doctor 
was  not  discouraged,  adopting  rather 
the  maxim —  ''  contra  audentior  ito^^^ 
he  wrote  a  ponderous  addition  or  ap- 
pendix to  the  work,  which  he  brougiit 
wiHi  hinta  ESdmhureh^  in  order  to  put 
It  to  the  press.    Calling  first  upon  his 


ft'iend.  Principal  Robertson,  bef^laced* 
the  whole  design,  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  elicited  the  mirthful  surprise 
of  the  venerable  historian.  ^  Really,** 
said  Dr.  Robertson,  <*  this  )s  the  mad- 
dest of  all  voor  schemes.  What !  a 
sinall  pamphlet  is  found  heavy,  and 
you  propose  to  Hgbten  it  by  making  it 
ten  times  heavier !  Never  was  sudi 
madness  heard  of!''-^<<  Why,  why,** 
answered  Dr.  Anderson,  ^*  <fid  you 
■ever  see  a  kite  raised  by  boys  1^^— ' 
*^  I  have,"  ans\tered  the  Principal.-^ 
«  Then  you  must  have  remarked,  (ha^ 
when  you  try  to  raise  the  kite  by  itself, 
there  is  no  getting  it  up ;  but  only  add 
a  long  string  of  papers  to  its  tail,  and 
up  it  goes  like  a  laverock  !**  The  re- 
verend Principid  was  completely  over- 
come by  this  argument,  which  scarcely 
left  him  breath  to  reply,  so  heartily  did 
he  laugh  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  reso- 
lute author.  However,  we  believe,  he 
eventually  dissuaded  Dr.  Anderson 
from  his  design.  It  is  narrated  of  the 
sane  learned  Theban,  that  his  contin- 
uous efforts  were  not  drawn  forth  by 
tlie  encouragement  of  the  public;  they 
were  solely  owing  to  the  desperate 
caeoeihes  of  the  worthy  writer,  which 
would  Uke  no  hint  from  the  worU— no 
refusal  from  fame.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  solely  enabled  to  support  the  ex- 
pense of  his  unreauited  labour  by  a  set 
of  houses  belonging  to  himself  in  Donse 
(too  apDropriate  locality !)  one  of  which 
was  sold  for  every  successive  quarto, 
till  at  last  something  like  a  street  of 
good  habiuble  tenements  in  that  thriv- 
ing town  was  converted  into  a  row.  of 
unreadable  volumes  in  his  library. 

Charles  the  Second  and  DaroBif. 
— Dryden  received  the  hint  which  in- 
duced him  to  write  his  poem  called 
"The  Medal,"  from  that  merry  mo- 
narch, Charles  the  Second,  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  manner :— As  Charles  was  one 
day  walking  in  the  Mall,  and  talking 
with  Dryden,  he  said,  *<  If  I  were  a 
poet,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  poor  enough 
for  one,  I  would  write  a  poem  on  such 
a  subject,  in  the  following  manner  :'* 
The  King  then  stated  the  plan  of  the 
poem.  Dryden  took  the  hint,  and  when 
the  poem  was  anished  he  presented  it 
to  his  Majesty,  who  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  a  hundred  broad  pieces  for  it.* 

Thb  March  of  Intellect. — Sir  Mr 
Wright  ot  Cartrett  Street  Westminster 
Wold  be  a  blige  to  Mr  CoweU  if  he 
WoW  sead  him  a  Barel  of  ber  De- 
rictley  and  the  Bin  I  have  Anopetin 
of  selen  a  Grate  quantity  of  Ber  at>  tiie 
Cosenaton  as  I  hare  got^  the  of^  o* 
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Good  ailQAtion  near  the  Abey  if  it  Wold 
sate  you  to  2  baf  Barels  of  All  and 
Wate  For  yoore  Money  For  the  ale  til 
monday  I  ahoald  be  Gad. 

PLBAfB  TO  Ring  thb  Bbll.^ii  the 
days  of  John,  King  of  Atri,  there  was  a 
bell  pot  ap,  which  any  one  that  had 
received  an  injury,  went  and  rang,  and 
the  King  assembled  the  wise  men  ap» 
pointed  for  the  purpose,  that  justice 
might  be  done.  It  happened  that,  after 
the  bell  had  been  up  a  long  time,  the 
rope  was  worn  out,  and  a  piece  of  wild 
vine  was  tied  to  it  to  lengthen  it.  Now 
there  was  a  knight  of  Atri,  who  had  a 


noble  charger  which  had  become  un- 
serriceable  through  age,  so  that  to 
avoid  the  eipense  of  feeding  him,  he 
turned  him  loose  upon  the  town ;  the 
horse,  driven  by  hunger,  raised  its 
mouth  to  the  vine  (o  munch  it,  and, 
polling  it,  the  bell  rang.  The  judges 
assembled  to  bear  the  horse^A  petition, 
which  appeared  to  demand  justice. 
They  decreed— <<  that  the  knight,  whom 
he  had  served  in  his  youth,  should  feed 
him  in  his  old  age;"— a  sentence  which 
the  King  confirmed,  under  a  heavy  pe- 
nalty. 


ffiCars  anlr  €f)tom\os&. 


Wednesday,  Jan.  25. 

Si.  Ptmt, 
Bi§k  Wmttr  41m.  ^.  ^  Mor.-Am.  aft.  8  itfttm, 
'rb«  todd«o  coDv«nioD  of  St.  Paul  hy  nMu*  of 
the  Vbinn  of  a  BIazc  of  Light,  may,*  perhaps, 
have  coatriboted  to  make  the  volgar  and  supersti- 
tioiu 'ascribe  to   this   Feast  wonderful   powers 
profoosticative  of  i  the  future  iafluenre  of  the 
Sun.  bat  Qwy  advises  the  njectioa  of  such  notions 
as  superstitious. 
All  superstition  from  thy  breast  repel  :*  ' 
tet  credulous  boys  and  prattltnf  nurses  tell. 
How,  if  the  festiral  of  Paul  be  clear. 
Plenty  from* liberal  horn  shall  strew  the  year; 
When  the  dark  skies  dissolve  in  snow  or  rain, 
llie  labouring  hind  sliall  yoke  the  steer  in  vain; 
But,  if  the  threatening  winds  in  tempests  roar, 
'J  ben  War  shall  .bathe^ber  {wasteful  sword  in 
fore. 

Thursday,  Jan.  26. 

St.  p0fyemrp. 
Smh  ri$t$  S8m.  «ift.  I—Selt  S2m.  aft.  4.' 
Jan.  fi6, 1007.— Signaturelof  the  Peace  of  Breda. 
At  this  peace,  which  was  concluded  under  the 
roediatioQ  of  Uie  King  of  Sweden,  three  separate 
treatises  were  signed.  The  first  between  Eng- 
land  and  France ;  the  second  between  England 
and  pmmark;  andUie  third  between  EngUnd 
and  Holland. 

Friday,  Jan.  27. 

Dnkt  afSiu$9s  torn,  177S. 

Hiffk  Wafu  S7«.  •//.  9  mar  \m  aft  10  Afm. 

Jan.  87.  IMl.-Ferdinand.  King  of  Spain,  and 
Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France,  made  a  partition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Maples,  which  'they  had  conquer* 
ed..  Within  a  year  after  this  treaty  was  signed, 
the  French  were  driven  out  of  Naples  by  the 
8paniards,'under  the  command  of  the  celebrated 
Oonsalo  de  Cordova,  called  the  Great  Captain 
whbse  victories  raised  the  military  character  of 
him  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Saturday,  Jan.  28. 

Bt.  Marparttlqf  Hnttffarp  in  ICTl. 
Am  riH4  55m  aft  7—ilUt  95m  a/t  4. 
Jan.  S9.  Uge^The  great  Admiral  Drake,  Uie 
first  English  commander,  who  drcttronavigatad 
the  globe,  died  at  thb  date.  He  commenced  his 
memorable  voyage  in  1977.  end  completed  it  in 
ten  hundred  and  fifty-six  days.    He  died  at  sea. 


and  that  element:  which  had  been  the  theatre  of 
his  exploits,  became  his  tomb.  In  fact.  Dake 
seems  to  ha\*e  bad  what  is  ever  the  wish  of  the 
(rue  manner. 

Sunday,  Jan.  29. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY    AFTER   BPIPBAPfT. 

LasfOHS  forHka  Dap,  57  dap.  IsaiaM,  Alarm. 
'  98  ekap.  Itaiah,  Even, 

89th  Jan.  157i.-Queen  EHsahcth  gare  the  name 
of  Royal  to  the  Exchangb  of  Loudon,  whicli  was 
first  built  In:i566.  In  the  great  fire  in  1666.  it 
was  burnt.  lu  1070, it  was  rebuilt,  and  in  1769 
was  repaired  and  beautified  ;  and  within  these 
few  years  it  hasrreceived  many  Judiciouslaltera- 
tlons  and  improvements. 

Monday,  Jan.  80. 

$L  Martina  virg,  mtar.  5rd  cant. 
High  IVatar,  Oh.  dm.  Mam.  Ok.  SSm  4^.  ! 
About]  this  time 'are  obser\'able  thelfiiatevi. 
dences  of  the  revivifying  principle  ol  the  new- 
bom  year.  Now  the  golden  and  blue  crocosscs 
peep  op  tlieir  pointed  .coronals  from  amidst  their 
garden  palisades  of  green  and  gray  leaves,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  come  forth  at  the  call  of 
the  1st  February  sun  that  looks  warmly  upon 
them,  end  perchance  one  here  and  there,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  has  started  fairly  out  of  the  earth 
alrea4>'.  and  halt  opened  her  trim  form,  pretend, 
ing  toChave  mistitken  the'tme  time,  aa  a  forward 
school-miss  will  occasionally  be  seen  coqoetiog 
with  a  smart  comet,  before  she  has  been  regu- 
larly produced,  as  if  she  did  not  know  that  tliere 
was  **  any  harm  ha  it.** 

Tuesday,  Jan.  31. 

DUs  Panatihu,  Ram.  Cat. 
SunriH*  90m.  ^ft.  l.^Settl90m.  aft.  4. 
r  T>!e  Penates  were  eaitaia  inftrior  deities  among 
the  Romans,  who  presided  over  houses  and  the 
domestic  affiairs  of  families.  They  were  called 
Panatttt  becau^  they  were  generally  placed  in 
the  innermost  and  most  secret  parts  of  the  boose, 
**  in  penitissi:na  ssdinm  parte  quod,"  as  Cicero 
says, "  pcnitus  incident."  The  Iplace  where  they 
stood  was  afterwards  called  Peneiraiia,  and  they 
themselves  received  the  name  of  Penetralcs.  It 
was  in  the  option  of  every  master  of  a  family  to 
choose  his  Penates,  •and.  therefore  Jupiter  and 
some  of  the  superior  gods  are  often  invoked  aa 
patrons  of  domestic  afl^airs. 


To  on E  RsAASRi.— The  Editor  laments,  that  aotwlthttandlng  hit  having  procured  beantifal 
deilgat  to  Illustrate  the  f  oluora  In  progreet .  he  has  been  unable  to  g«t  them  engraved  to  kfa 
•atltfactloa,  altbongh  several  artists  have  been  employed  upon  (hem*  r^ardleae  of  ezpeaae  ; 
b«t  be  trasto  that  the  lllattratlon  to  the  present  number,  will  more  than  compensate  for  all 
defeeta;  and  he  aiwree  his  friends  and  sepportert,  that  every  exertion  It  makUif  to  reader 
tiM  Bncrtf  lag!  Miperlor  to  any  tliat  btre  yet  appeared  la  the  OLIO. 
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Saturday,  Fek.  4,  18.M 


See  p.bb 


mwSXrnWs  itrtirlr. 
THE  GOLD-SEEKER. 

To  render  the  following  atory  intel- 
ligible, it  is  necessarj  to  say  that  (he 
mifiTuli  and  farmers  \otm  two  distinct 
classes  in  the  Vallev  of  Ails^sca.  The 
occupation 'of  th^  forinft',  when  pur- 
saed  as  a  profession,  is  'reckoned  dis- 
reputable by  the  other  iftfiabitantsj  who 
obtain  their li^fi^Hy^regalar  .industry'; 
and  indeed  the'^manners  of  the  minerali 
offer  some  excuse  for  what  might  other- 
wise be  r^koned,  an  riHiberal  pr^ji^- 
dice.  They"*  are  Ikidicted  to  drffiking, 
quarrelsome;  ovei'b^aring — at  one  m& 
roent  rich,  and  at  ahdther  starving ;  and 
in  short  they  are  sSftj#ct  to  all  the  ca- 
lamities,   both    moral    and     physical, 

Vol.  IX. 


which  beset  men  who  can  have  no  de- 
pendence on  the  product  of  their  la- 
t)Our;  ranking  in  this  respect  with 
gamesters,  authors,  and  other  vaga- 
bonds. 

They  are,  notwithstanding,  a  fine 
rare  of  men — brave,  hardy,  and  often 
handsome.  They  spend  freely  what 
they  tir^\i4ightly;  and  if^  one  day  they 
sleep  off  iltett '^9,IV5<?':»  'y'^S  7\ke  wild 
aninh^ls  bcffilflbe'in'the  sun,  llie  ne5t(,. 
if  flWlhne  hfft'oeen  propitious,  they 
swagger 'about,  gallant  and  gay,'- the 
lordsoflhe  valley.  Like  the  sons  of 
God,  the  minerali  sometimes  make  love 
to  the  daughters  of  men ;  and,  althougli 
they  seldom  possess  the  hand,  they  oc- 
casionally touch  the  heart,  of  the  gentle 
maidens  of  Anzasca.  If  their  wooing 
is  unsuccessful,   there    are   comrades 
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tiill  wilder  than  their  own,  whose  arms 
are  always  open  to  receive  tlie  desperate 
and  the  brave.  They  change  the  scene, 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  highways 
when  nights  are  dark  and  travellers 
unwary ;  or  they  enlist  under  the  ban* 
ners  of  those  regular  banditti,  who  rob 
in  thousands,  and  whose  booty  is  a 
province  or  a  kingdom. 

Francesco  Martelli  was  the  hand* 
somest  gold*seeker  in  the  /alley.  He 
was  wild,  it  is  tnie,  bat  that  was  the 
badge  of  his  tribe;  and  he  made  ap 
for  this  by  so  many  good  qualities,  that 
the  farmers  themselves — at  least  soch 
of  them  as  had  not  marriageable 
daughters— delighted  in  his  company. 
FVanccsco  could  sing  ballads  so  sweetly 
and  mournfully,  that  the  old  dames 
leant  back  in  the  chimney-comer  to 
weep  while  he  sung.  He  had  that  deep 
and  mebncholy  voice  which,  when 
onct  heard,  lingers  in  the  ear,  and 
when  heard  again,  however  unexpect- 
edly, seems  like  a  longing  realized. 

There  was  only  one  yoang  Um  in 
the  valley  who  had  newr  heard  tito 
songs  of  Francesco.  All  the  othsrs, 
seen  or  aaseen,  on  some  pretext  or 
other,  bad  gratifltd  their  curiosity. 
The  ezceotion  was  Lelia,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  richest  farmers  in  An- 
lasca. 

Lelia  was  very  yovng,  being  scarcely 
sixteen ;  but  in  her  quality  of  an  only 
daughter,  with  a  dowry  in  expectancy 
eoual  to  more  than  one  thousand  Aus- 
trian Uvrcs,*  she  attracted  consider* 
able  observatieo.  Her  face,  on  minute 
inspection,  was  beautiful  to  absolute 
perfection;  but  her  figure,  although 
symmetrical,  was  so  peWe,  and  her 
manner  so  shv  and  girlish,  that  she 
was  thought  of  more  as  a  diild  than  a 
young  woman.  The  <<  heiress  of  old 
Niccoli*^  was  the  designation  made  use 
of,  when  parents  would  endeavour  to 
awaken  the  ambition  of  their  sona,  as 
they  looked  forward  to  what  might  6« 
some  years  hence :  but  Lelia,  in  her 
own  person,  was  a  nonentity. 

Her  mother  had  died  in  giving  her 
birth ;  and  for  many  a  year  the  life  of 
the  child  had  been  preserved,  or  rather 
her  death  prevented,  by  what  seemed  a 
miracle.  Even  after  the  disease,  wliat- 
ever  it  might  have  been,  had  yielded  to 
the  sleepless  care  of  her  father,  she  re- 
mained in  that  sUte  which  is  described 
by  the  expression  "not  unwell,**  ra- 
ther than  in  perfect  healh;  although 

•  Tb«  AnttrUn  lira  It  eqa«l  to  about  olctit- 
kalfpcBRj  Bof IM. 


the  most  troublesome  memento  that  re- 
mained  of  her  Illness  was  nothing  more 
than  a  nervous  timidity,  which  in  a 
more  civilised  part  of  the  country  might 
have  passed  /or  delicacy  of  feeling. 

Besides  being  in  some  degree  shut 
out  from  the  society  of  her  equals,  by 
this  peculiarity  of  her  situation,  she 
was  prevented  from  enjoying  it  by  ano- 
ther. While  her  body  languished,  the 
cultivation  of  her  mind  had  advanced. 
Music,  to  which  >«be  was  passionately 
attached,  paved  the  way  for  poetry. 

Tliat  Lelia,  therefore,  had  never 
sought  to  hear  the  ballads  of  Francesco^ 
was  occasioned^  it  may  readily  be  be- 
lieved, by  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
stinctive terror,  mingled  with  the  dis- 
like with  which  the  name  dT  one  of  the 
ruffian  auBerali  iiispirsd  her ;  and,  in 
troth,  she  listened  t^ihe  tales  that  from 
time  to  time  reached  her  ear,  of  the 
young  gold-seeker,  with  somewhat  of 
the  vague  and  distant  iMvrest  with 
which  we  attend  to  descriotions  of  a 
beautiful  but  wild  and  cruel  animal  of 
another  hemisphere. 

There  came  one  at  last,  however,  to 
whom  poor  Leila  listened.  She  was 
sitting  aloney  according  to  her  usual 
custom,  at  the  bottom  of  her  father's 
garden,  singing,  while  she  plied  her 
kniuing-needle,  in  the  soft,  low  tone 
peculiar  to  her  voice,  and  beyond  which 
It  had  no  compaM.  The  only  fence  of 
the  garden  at  this  place  was  a  belt  of 
shrubs,  which  enriched  the  border  of 
the  deep  ravine  it  overlooked.  At  the 
boUom  of  this  ravine  flowed  the  river, 
rapid  and  yet  sullen;  and  beyond, 
scarcely  distant  two  hundred  yards,  a 
range  of  precipitous  cliflTs  shut  in  the 
horizon. 

The  wild  and  desolate  aspect  of  the 
scene  was  overshadowed  and  control- 
led, as  it  were,  by  the  stem  grandeur  of 
these  ramparts  of  nature;  and  the 
whole  contributed  to  form  snch  a  pic- 
ture as  artists  travel  a  thousand  miles 
to  contemplate.  Lelia «  however,  had 
looked  upon  it  from  childhood.  It  bad 
never  bc«n  forced  upon  her  imagine 
tion  by  contrast,  for  she  had  never  tra- 
velled five  miles  from  her  father's 
house,  and  she  continued  to  knit,  and 
sing,  and  dream,  without  even  raising 
her  eyes. 

Her  voice  was  rarely  loud  enough  to 
be  caught  by  the  echoes  of  the  opposite 
rocks ;  although  sometimes  it  did  hap- 
pen that,  carried  away  hy  enthosiasm, 
she  produced  a  tone  which  was  re- 
peated by  the  fairy  minstrels  of  the 
glen.     On  the  present  occasion,  she 
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listened  vith  surprise  (o  a  similar 
eliect,  for  her  voice  bad  died  almost  in 
a  whisper.  She  s^ng  another  stanza  in 
a  looder  key.  The  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted ;  and  a  rich,  sweet  voice  took 
up  the  strain  of  her  favourite  ballad 
where  she  had  dropped  it. 

Leila's  Arst  impulse  was  to  fly ;  her 
second,  to  sit  still  and  watch  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  music ;  and  her  third, 
which  she  obeyed,  to  steal  on  tiptoe  to 
the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and  look  down 
into  the  abyss,  from  whence  the  voice 
seemed  to  proceed. 

The  echo,  she  discovered,  was  a 
young  man,  engaged  in  navigating  a 
raft  down  the  river^such  as  is  used 
by  the  peasantry  of  the  Alps  to  float 
themselves  and  their  wares  to  market, 
and  which  at  this  moment  was  stranded 
on  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  the  garden. 
He  leant  upon  an  oar,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
pushing  off  his  clumsy  boat;  but  his 
lace  was  upturned,  like  one  watching 
for  the  appearance  of  a  star ;  andLelia 
felt  a  sadden  conviction,  she  knew  not 
why,  that  he  bad  seen  her  through  the 
trees  while  she  sat  singing,  and  had 
adopted  this  method  of  attracting  her 
attention  without  alarming  her. 

If  such  had  been  his  purpose,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  ulterior  view ;  for, 
after  gazing  for  an  instant,  he  withdrew 
his  eyes  in  confusion,  and,  pushing  off 
the  raft,  dropped  rapidly  down  the 
river,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight 

Lelia^s  life  was  as  calm  as  a  sleepi^ 
lake,  which  a  cloud  will  blacken,  and 
the  wing  of  an  insect  disturb.  Even 
this  little  incident  was  matter  for 
thought,  and  entered  into  the  soft  reve- 
ries of  sixteen.  She  felt  her  cheeks  ^ 
tingle  as  she  wondered  how  long  the 
young  man  had  gazed  at  her  through 
the  trees,  and  whp  he  had  floated  away 
without  speaking,  when  be  had  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  her  attention.— 
There  was  tttlicacy  in  his  liule  con- 
trivance, to  save  her  the  surprise,  per- 
haps the  terror,  of  seeing  a  stranger  in 
such  a  situation  ;  there  was  modesfp  in 
the  confusion  with  which  he  turned 
away  his  head ;  and  what,  perhaps, 
was  as  valuable  as  eitlier,  even  to  the 
gentle  Lelia,  there  vias  admiration, 
deep  and  devout,  in  those  brilliant  eyes 
that  had  quailed  beneath  her*s.  The 
youth  was  as  beauiil'ul  as  a  dream ; 
and  his  voice  \ — it  was  so  clear,  and 
yet  so  soft — so  powerful,  yet  so  melo- 
dious !  it  haunted  her  ear  like  a  pre- 
diction. 

It  was  a  week  before  she  again  saw 
this  Apollo  of  her  girlish  imagination. 


It  seemed  as  if  in  the  inCervsd  they  had 
had  time  to  get  acquainted !  They  ex- 
changed salutations — the  next  time 
they  spoke — and  the  next  time  they 
conversed.  There  was  nothing  myste- 
rious in  their  communications.  He 
was  probably  a  farmer^s  son  of  the  up- 
per valley,  who  had  been  attracted, like 
others,  by  the  fame  of  the  Iteireas  of  old 
Niccoli.  He,  indeed,  knew  nothing  of 
books,  and  he  loved  poetry  more  for 
the  sake  of  music  than  its  own;  but 
what  of  thati — the  writings  of  God 
were  around  and  within  them;  and 
these,  if  they  did  not  understand,  they 
at  least  felt  He  was  bold  and  vigor- 
ous of  mind ;  and  this  is  beauty  to  the 
fair  and  the  timid.  He  skiromad  along 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  sprung 
from  roek  to  rock  in  the  torrent,  as  fear- 
less as  the  chamois  He  was  beauti* 
ful,  and  brave^  and  proad;  and  this 
glorious  creature,  with  radiant  eyes 
and  glowing  cheeks,  laid  himself  down 
at  her  feet,  to  gaze  upon  her  face,  as 
poets  worship  the  moon ! 

The  world,  before  so  monotonoos,  M 
blank,  so  drear,  was  now  a  heaven  to 
poor  Lelia.  One  thing  only  perplexed 
tier:  they  were  sufficiently  long — ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  ot  sixteen— 
and  sufficiently  well  acquainted  ;  their 
sentiments  had  been  avowed  withoot 
disguise ;  their  faith  plighted  beyond 
recall ;  and  as  yet  her  lover  had  never 
mentioned  his  name !  Lelia,  reflecting 
on  this  circumstance,  condemned,  for 
the  moment,  her  precipitatiim ;  but 
there  was  now  no  help  for  it,  and  she 
could  only  resolve  to  extort  the  secret 
—if  secret  it  was — at  the  next  meeting. 

'*  My  name  !^^  said  the  lover,  in  re- 
ply to  her  frank  and  sudden  question ; 
**  you  will  know  it  soon  enough.'* 

"But  1  will  not  be  said  nay.  Yov 
must  tell  me  now— kmt  at  all  events  to- 
morrow night** 

«*  Why  to-morrow  night!" 

'*  Because  a  young,  rich,  and  .hand- 
some suitor,  on  whom  royfatl^er*s  heart 
is  set,  is  then  to  propose,  in  proper 
form,  for  this  poor  hand ;  and,  let  the 
confession  cost  what  it  may,  I  will  not 
overthrow  the  dearest  plans  of  my  only 
parent  without  giving  a  reason  which 
will  satisfy  even  him.  Oh,  you  do  not 
know  him  !  Wealth  weighs  as  nothing 
in  the  scale  against  his  daughter's  hap- 
piness. You  may  be  poor  for  aught  I 
know ;  but  yon  are  good,  and  honour- 
able, and,  therefore,  in  his  eyes,  no  un- 
fitting match  for  Lelia.**  It  was  al- 
most dark ;  but  Lelia  thought  she  per- 
ceived a  smile  on  her  lover's  face  wmle 
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the  spoke,  and  a  gay  suspicion  flashed 
4hroogh  her  mind,  whidi  made  her 
heart  beat  and  her  cheeks  tingle. 

He  did  not  answer  for  many  minutes ; 
a  struggle  of  some  kind  seemed  to  agi- 
tate him  ;  but  at  length,  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  he  said — 
**  To-morrow  night,  then." 
"Here!" 

"  No,  in  your  father's  house ;  in  the 
presence  of-  my  rival.** 

The  morrow  night  arrived;  and, 
with  a  ceremonious  formality  practised 
on  such  occasions  in  the  valley,  the 
lover  of  whom  Lelia  had  spoken  was 
presented  to  his  mistress,  to  ask  per- 
mission to  pay  his  addresses;  or,  in 
other  words— for  there  is  but  short 
shrift  for  an  Anzascan  maid — to  de- 
mand her  hand  in  marriage.  This  was 
indeed  a  match  on  which  old  Niccoli 
had  set  his  heart ;  for  the  offer  was  by 
far  the  best  that  could  have  been  found 
from  the  Val  d*Ossola  to  Monte  Rosa. 
The  youth  was  rich,  well-looking,  and 
prudent  even  to  coldness: — what  more 
could  a  &ther  desire  I 

Lelia  had  put  off  the  minute  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  porch,  where  the  elders 
of  both  families  had  assembled,  as  long 
as  poasible.  While  mechanically  ar- 
ranging her  dress,  she  continued  to 
gaze  out  of  the  lattice,  which  command- 
ed a  view  of  the  road  and  of  the  parties 
below,  in  expectation  that  increased  to 
agony.  Bitter  were  lier  reflections 
during  that  interval !  She  was  almost 
tempted  to  believe  that  what  had  passed 
was  nothing  more  than  a  dream — a  flg^ 
mentof  her  imagination,  disordered  by 
poetry  and  solitude,  and  perhaps  in 
some  measure  warpCKd  by  disease.  Had 
she  been  made  the  sport  of  an  idle  mo- 
ment 1— and  was  the  smile  she  had  ob- 
served on  her  lover*8  face  only  the  he- 
rald of  the  laugh  which,  perhaps,  at 
this  moment  testified  his  enjoyment  of 
her  perplexity  and  disappointment  1 
His  conduct  presented  itself  in  the  dou- 
ble light  of  folly  and  ingratitude ;  and 
at  length,  in  obedience  to  the  repeated 
summons  of  her  father,  she  descended 
to  the  porch  with  a  trembling  step  and 
a  fevered  cheek. 

The  sight  of  the  company  that  await- 
ed her  awed  and  depressed  her.  She 
shrunk  from  tliero  with  more  than  mor- 
bid timidity;  while  their  stony  eyes, 
fixed  upon  her  in  all  the  rigidity  of 
form  and  transmitted  custom,  seemed  to 
freeze  her  very  heart  There  was  one 
there,  however,  whose  ideas  of  **  pro- 
priety,** strict  as  they  were,  could  never 
prevent  his  eyes  from  glistening,  and 


his  arms  from  extending,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Lelia.  Her  &ther,  after  hold- 
ing her  for  a  moment  at  arm*s-length, 
as  with  a  doating  look  his  eyes  wan- 
dered over  the  bravery  of  her  new  white 
dress,  drew  her  close  to  his  bosom,  and 
blessed  her. 

**My  child,**  said  he,  smiling  gaily 
through  a  gathering  tear,  'Mt  is  hard 
for  an  old  man  (o  think  of  parting  with 
all  he  loves  in  the  world :  but  the  laws 
of  nature  must  be  respected.  Young 
men  will  love,  and  young  lasses  will 
like,  to  the  end  of  time ;  and  new  fami- 
lies will  spring  up  out  of  tlieir  union. 
It  is  the  way,  girl— it  is  the  fate  of 
maids .  and  there*s  an  end.  For  sixteen 
years  I  ave  I  watched  over  you,  even 
like  a  miser  watching  his  gold :  and 
now,  treasure  of  my  life,  1  give  you 
away  !  All  I  ask,  on  your  part,  is  obe- 
dience— aye,  and  cheerlul  obedience- 
after  the  manner  of  our  ancestors,  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  God.  After 
this  is  over,  let  the  old  man  stand  aside, 
or  pass  away,  when  it  pleases  heaven ; 
he  has  left  his  child  happy,  and  his 
child*s  children  will  bless  his  memory. 
He  has  drank  of  the  cop  of  life— sweet 
and  bitter — bitter  and  sweet— even  to 
the  bottom ;  but  with  honey,  Lelia, — 
thanks  to  his  blessed  darling !— with 
honey  in  the  dregs!** 

Lelia  fell  on  her  father*s  neck,  and 
sobbed  aloud.  So  long  and  bitter  was 
her  sobbing,  that  the  formality  of  the 
party  was  broken,  and  the  circle  nar- 
rowed anxiously  around  her.  When 
at  last  she  raised  her  head,  it  was  seen 
that  her  cheeks  were  dry,  and  her  face 
as  white  as  the  marble  of  Cordaglia. 

A  murmur  of  compassion  ran  through 
the  bystanders ;  and  the  words  "  poor 
thing! — still  so  delicate— old  hyste- 
rics!** were  whisperingly  repeated 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  father  was 
alarmed,  and  hastened  to  cut  short  a 
ceremony  which  seemed  so  appalling 
to  the  nervous  timidity  of  his  daughter. 

<Mt  is  enough,**  said  he;  <*all  wiU 
be  over  in  a  moment.  Lelia,  do  you 
accept  of  this  young  man  for  your 
suitor! — come,  one  little  word,  and  it 
is  done.'*  Lelia  tried  in  vain  to  speak, 
and  she  bowed  her  acquiescence. — 
^  Sirs,**  continued  Niccoli,  **  my  daugh- 
ter accepts  of  the  suitor  you  oiflfer.  It 
is  enough;  salute  your  mistress,  my 
son,  and  let  us  go  in,  and  pass  round 
the  cup  of  alliance.** 

**  The  maiden  Iwth  not  answered,** 
observed  a  cold,  cautious  voice  among 
the  relations  of  the  suitor. 

<<  Speak,  then,**  said  Niccoli,  casting 
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an  angry  and  disdainful  look  at  the 
formalist, — "  it  is  but  a  word — a  sound. 
Speak!'*  LeUa's  dry,  white  lips  had 
unclosed  to  obey,  when  the  gate  of  the 
little  court  was  wrenched  open  by  one 
who  was  apparently  too  much  in  haste 
to  find  the  latch,  and  a  man  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  circle. 

"Speak  notr  he  shouted,  '« I  for- 
bid!" Lelia  sprung  towards  him  with 
a  sti6ed  cry,  and  would  have  thrown 
herself  into  his  arras,  had  she  not  been 
suddenly  caught  midway  by  her  father. 
''What  is  thisr*  demanded  he 
sternly,  but  in  rising  alarm  ;  *<  ruffian 
— drunkard — madman !  —  what  would 
you  here!** 

"  You  cannot  provoke  me,  Niccoli," 
said  the  intruder,  '*  w^re  you  to  spit 
upon  me!  I  come  to  demand  your 
daughter  in  marriage.** 

"  You  !**  shouted  the  enraged  father. 
"  You  !**  repeated  the  relations,  in 
Cones  of  wonder,  scorn,  rage,  or  ridi- 
cule, according  to  the  temperament  of 
Che  individuaL 

*' There  needeth  no  more  of  this,*' 
said  the  same  cold,  cautious  voice  that 
had  spoken  before  ;  "  a  wedding  begun 
in  a  brawl  will  never  end  in  a  bedding. 
To  demand  a  girl  in  legitimate  mar- 
riage is  neither  sin  nor  shame ;  let  the 
young  roan  be  answered  even  by  the 
maiden  herself,  and  Chen  depart  in 
peace.*' 

"He  hath  spoken  well,**  said  the 
more  cautious  among  the  old  men; 
**  speak,  daughter ;  answer,  and  let  the 
roan  be  gone!"  Lelia  grew  pale,  and 
then  red.  She  made  a  step  forward — 
besiCaCed— looked  at  her  father  timidly 
— and  Chen  sCood  as  still  as  a  statue, 
pressing  her  clasped  hands  upon  her 
bosoro,  as  if  to  silence  the  Cbrobbings 
that  disturbed  her  reason. 

"  Girl,**  said  old  Niccoli,  in  a  voice 
of  suppressed  passion,  as  he  seized  her 
by  Che  arm,  "do  you  know  ChaCman! 
—did  you  ever  see  him  before  1  An- 
swer, can  you  Cell  me  his  name!** 
"  No !'» 

''No!— Che  insolenC  ruffian!  Go, 
girl,  present  your  cheek  to  your  future 
husband,  that  Che  customs  of  our  ances- 
tors may  be  fulfilled,  and  leave  mg  to 
clear  roy  doorway  of  vagabonds !  **  She 
stepped  forward  mechanically;  buC 
when  the  legitimate  suitor,  extending 
bis  arms,  ran  forward  to  meet  her,  she 
efuded  him  with  a  sudden  shriek,  and 
staggered  cowards  Che  inCruder. 

"  Hold— hold!**  cried  the  relations, 
*<you  are  road — you  know  not  what 
jou  do  -it  is  Francesco,  the  mineralo!'* 


She  had  reached  the  stranger,  who  did 
not  move  from  where  he  stood ;  and, 
as  the  ill-omened  name  met  her  ear, 
she  fainted  in  his  arms. 

The  confusion  that  ensued  was  inde- 
scribable. Lelia  was  carried  senseless 
into  the  house;  and  it  required  the 
efforts  of  half  the  party  to  nold  back 
the  father,  who  would  have  grappled 
with  the  mineralo  upon  the  spot.— 
Francesco  stood  for  some  time  with 
folded  arms,  in  mournful  and  moody 
silence;  but  when  at  length  the  voice 
of  cursing,  which  Niccoli  c^tinued  to 
pour  forth  against  him,  hM  sunk  in 
exhaustion,  he  advanced  and  confronts 
him. 

"  I  can  bear  those  names,**  said  he, 
"from  you.    Some  of  them,  you  know 
well,  are  undeserved ;  and  if  others  fit, 
it  is  more  my  misfortune  than  my  fault. 
If  to  chastise  insults,  and  render  back 
scorn  for  scorn,  is  to  be  a  ruffian,  I  am 
one ;  but  no  man  can  be  called  a  vaga- 
bond who  resides  in  the  habitation  and 
follows  the  trade  of  his  ancestors.  These 
things,  however,   are  trifles -at    best 
they  are  only  words.    Your  real  ob- 
jection to  me  is  that  I  am  poor.    It  is  a 
strong  one.    If  I  chose  to  take  your 
daughter  without  a  dowrv^  I  wotildnake 
her  in  spite  of  you  all ;  but  f  will  leave 
her — even  to  that  thing  without  a  soul 
— rather  than  subject  so  gentle  and  fra- 
gile a  being  to  the  privations  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  a  life  like  mine.      I  de- 
mand, therefore,  not  simply  your  daugh- 
ter, buC  a  dowry,  if  only  a  small  one ; 
and  you  have  Che  right  to  require  that 
on  my  part  I  shall  not  be  empty-hand- 
ed.   She  is  young,  and  there  can  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  no  hurry  with  her 
marriage :  but  give  me  only  a  year^a 
single  year ;  name  a  reasonable  sum ; 
and  if  by  the  appointed  time  I  cannot 
tell  the  money  into  your  hand,  I  hereby 
engage    to    relinquish    every    claim, 
which  her  generous    preference    has 
given  me,  upon  your  daughter's  hand." 
"It  is  well  put,**  replied  the  cold 
and  cautious  voice  in  the  assembly. 
'^A  year,  at    any  rate,    would  have 
elapsed  between  the  present  betroth- 
ing and  the  damsePs  marriage.    If  the 
young  man,  before  the  bells  of  twelve, 
on  this  night  twelvemonth,  layeth  down 
upon  the  table,  either  in  coined  money, 
or  in  gold,  or  golden  ore,  the  same  sum 
which  we  were  here  ready  to  guarantee 
on  Che  part  of  my  grandson,  why  I,  for 
one,  shall  not  object  to  tlie  maiden's 
whim — provided  it  continuos  s  0  lottfj — 
being  consulted,  in  the  disposal  of  lier 
hand,  in  preference    to    her  father's 
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judgment  and  desires.  The  sum  is  only 
three  thowsand  livres!"  A  laugh  of 
scorn  and  derbion  arose  among  the  re- 
lations. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  they,  "it  is  but 
just.  Let  the  mineralo  produce  three 
thousand  livres,  and  he  shall  hare  his 
bride.    Neighbour  Niccoli,  it  is  a  fair 

Proposal;  allow  us  to  intercede  for 
^ancesco,  and  beg  your  assent !" 
"  Sirs,"  said  Francesco,  in  perolesity 
mingled  with  anger,  "  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  litres — "  He  was  interrupt- 
ed by  anotlier  forced  laugh  of  derision. 
"  It  is  a  fair  proposal,"  repealed  the 
relations;  "agree,  neighbour  Niccoli, 


A  rRiNOS  uaM  tkc  OtmIu  telM !*■*»»• 
Who  dared  to  look  ob  tfcee  wUh  Ioto,  had 

but 
The  fatal  icift  of  ffentaa  for  h«r  dower ; 
She  kaew  h«r  love  «a*  vain,  and  yet  alone. 
And  by    the    midnight   lamp,  the  Bought  to 

form 
ThU  Imnf  e  of  her  henrt*a  Idolatry, 
And  po«r  the  secret  worvblp  of  her  aAvl 
Even   at   lt«   feet.      One  bright  and  balmy 

(A  festal  Grecian  eve!)  ajoyonaband 
Soaght  her  to  join  them  In  the  vintajre  dance. 
They  found  her  la  her  •ludlo't  sotitade— 
The  chltel  in  herhand-her  head  reclined 
Upon  the  ttatne's  pedestal ;— her  face 
Was  veii'd  amid  her  hyaclnthioe  hair— 
•Hall  to  our  vintage  Queen!'   the   joangett 

nymph 
Bent  down  to    place  the  rose  cro«a  •«  her 

brow. 
Bat  Death  hmd  Ung  been  tAcre!— the  Uit 

Ane touch 
Had  given  perfectUn  to  her  work  of  love. 
And  with  a  thrill— half  rapture— half  despair. 


agree !" 

"  I  agree,"   said    Niccoli,  disdain- 
fully.   _        . 

**  It  is  agreed !"  said  Francesco,  in  a    gko  gased  upon  Hs  fatal  heaaty,  tin 
burst  of  haughty  indignation ;  and  with    Her  young  life  past  away  m  h«««JJ^- 
a  swelling  heart  he  withdrew. 
To  6e  cofi/f»ite<f  .* 


DREAMS  OF  THE  AETS.-No.  1. 

THE  STATUE  OF  THE  ORBCIAN 

HUNTER. 

For  the   Oiie, 

It  Is  a  lovely  shape! 
A  boy  Ood  musing  ?    Young  Apollo  ere 
He  left  the  floating  Isle?    End  vmlon 
Wrapt   In   bright    visions   of  the  Olymplau 

Queen f 
Or  Cytherea's  Hunter  love  ?  to  each 
Thou  bear*st  resemblance  with  the  fresh— the 

bright 


Has  scatter*d  even  thy  dost,  Euphrosyae! 
But  love  has  given  ImmortalHy 
To  this  thy  dying  offering  •«"•  •^»fi_.-, 
E>  8.  CEAwEn* 


Undying  glow  of  youthful  beoaty  shed 
0*er  all  thy  graceful  form.    Idly  he  bends 
Upon  his  bow,  whose  striag  half  slackeoeil, 

seems 
To  show  the  ehace  has  loot  all  eharms  for 

him: 
The  sandal,  and  the  flilet,  and  the  flow 
Of  the  light  vest— all  tell  as  of  thy  ellme— 
Bat  who  Imaglaed  such  a  form  as  thine. 
And  left  thee  nameless— «e  eaa  And  no  Iraoe 
To  image  forth  thy  story ;  wert  thou  Ma 
That  had  no  pity  for  the  laurel  browed 
The  poetess  of  Love;  for  whom.  In  vdin. 
The  glowing  Sappho  pour'd  her  burning  aoal 
In  words  asfsrvent  as  her  passion  ;  or 
Fresh  Uyaeiothns  in  his  youthful  prime  >- 
The  sun    Ood*s    well    beloved-- — the  ever 

moarn*d— 
As  long  as  flowers  shall  bloom  or  young  hearts* 

love 
Bongs  of  the  oldea  days— aachaaged  thoa  art 
Beaatlful  shape  I  and  life  like  even  bow, 
la  the  Immortal  fieshnessof  thv  youth, 
Thoagh  centuries  perchance  have   darkeaM 

o*er 
Thy  lone  earth  prisoa,  thoa  art  hallowed 


By  thy  own  loveliness,  and  time  has  not 
The  power  to  dim  thy  glory !    1  will  frame 
A  history  for  thee,  bright  one !  this  shall  be 


The  legend  of  the  Greclaa  Hunter  Boy, 
She  was  heautlfal ! 
The  Sealptor  maid,    who  from  the   ferveaC 

deep. 
And  paf«iionate   maslngs   of  her   own  fond 

hrart, 
Imaged  thy  blight  divlaHy  t    TKoi  wert 


ELUSTON  AND  THE  ASS'S  HEAD. 

Elliston  was,  in  bis  day,  the  Na- 
poleon of  Drury-lane,  but,  like  the 
conqueror  of  Austerlltz,  be  suffered  his 
declensions,  and  the  Surrey  became  to 
him  a  SL  Helena.     However,  once  an 
eagle  always  an  eagle;  and  Robert 
William  was  no  less  aquiline  in  the 
day  of  adrersity  than  in  his  palmy  lime 
of  patent  prosperity.    He  was  bom  to 
carry  things  with  a  high  hand,  and  he 
but  fulfilled  his  destiny.    The  anec- 
dote which  we  are  about  to  relate,  is 
one  of  the  ten  thousand  instances  of 
his  lordly  bearing.    When,  the  season 
before  last,  *'  no  effects"  was  written 
over  the  treasury-door  of  Covent-gar- 
den  theatre,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
several  actors  proffered  their  services 
graiUy  in  aid  of  the  then  humble,  but 
now,  arrogant  and    persecuting  est*- 
blishmenf.    Among  these  patriots  was 
Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke— (it  was  just  after  his 
promotion  to  the  honorary  rank  of  Ad- 
miral of  the  Blue).    The  Covent-gar- 
den  managers  jumped  at  the  offer  of  the 
actor,  who  was  in  due  time  announced 
as  having,  in  the  true  piay-bill  8tyl% 
**  roost  generously  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices for  six  nights !"    Cooke  was  ad- 
vertised for  tVHUam  ;  Elliston  having 
<<  most  generously  lent  [N.B.  this  was 
wot  put  in  the  bill]  his  musical  scoi^ 
of  Black^EpedSutan,  together  with 
the  identical  capuins'  coats,  worn  at  a 
hundred  and  fifty  coortt-martial  al  the 
Sorrty  Theatre  !**     Cooke— the  score 
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«-the  coats,  were  all  accepted,  and 
vade  the  most  of  by  the  now  prosecut- 
ing mana^rs  of  Covent*garaen,  who 
cleared  out  of  the  said  Cooke,  score, 
and  coats,  one  tlKNisand  pounds  at  half- 
price  oo  the  first  six  nights  of  their  ex- 
hibition. This  is  a  fact ;  nay,  we  late* 
ly  heard  it  stated,  that  all  the  sum  was 
specially  banked,  to  be  used  in  a  future 
war  against  the  minors.  Cooke  was 
then  engaged  for  twelve  more  nights, 
at  ten  pounds  per  mght— a  hackney- 
coach  bringing  him  each  night,  hot  from 
the  Surrey  stage,  where  he  had  previ- 
ously made  bargemen  weep,  and 
thrown  nursery-maids  into  convul- 
sions. Well,  time  drove  on,  and 
Cooke  drove  into  the  country.  Ellis- 
ton,  w^o  was  always  classical,  having 
a  due  veneration  for  that  divine  ''crea- 
ture*' Shakspeare,  announced,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  poet's  birth-day,  a 
representation  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee. 
The  wardrobe  was  ransacked,  the  pro- 
perty-man was  on  the  alert ;  and,  after 
much  preparation,  every  thing  was  in 
readiness  tor  the  imposing  spectacle. — 
No !  There  was  one  thing  forgotten — 
one  important  *'  property !''  Bottom 
must  be  a  *' feature'*  in  the  procession, 
and  there  was  no  ass's  head !  It  would 
sot  do  for  the  acting  manager  to  apo- 
logise  for  the  absence  of  the  head— no, 
ko  could  not  have  the  face  to  do  it.  A 
bead  roust  be  procured!  Every  one 
was  in  doubt  and  trepidation,  when 
hope  sounded  in  the  clarion-like  voice 
of  Robert  William.  *<  Ben ! "  exclaim- 
ed Elliston,  ^  take  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
Kr,  and  write  as  follow  *'*  Ben  (Mr. 
njamin  Fairbrother,  the  late  mana- 
ger's most  trusty  secretary)  sat,  **  all 
ear,"  and  Elliston,  with  finger  on  ne- 
ther lip,  proceeded  :— 

<' My  dear  Charles, 
*M  am  about  to  represent,  <  with  en- 
tirely new  dresses,  scenery,  and  deco- 
ratioos,'  the  Stratford  Jubilee,  in  hon- 
our of  the  sweet  swan  of  Avon.  My 
scene-painter  is  the  finest  artist  (ex- 
cept your  Gries^e)  in  EUirope  —  my 
tailor  is  no  less  a  genius,  and  I  lately 
raised  the  salary  of  my  property-man. 
This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Surrey  Theatre.  Ho  w- 
ever,  in  the  hurry  of  *  getting  up,'  we 
have  forgotten  one  property  —  e%ery 
thing  is  well  with  us  but  our  Bottom^ 
and  lie  wants  a  head.  As  it  is  too  late 
to  manufacture,  not  but  that  my  pro- 
perty-man is  the  cleverest  in  the  world 
(except  the  property-man  of  Covent* 


garden),  can  pou  lend  me  an  ass*shead, 
and  believe  me,  my  dear  Charles, 
*'  Your's  ever  truly, 

«  R.  W.  Ellistom." 

'*  P.S.  1  had  forgotten  to  acknow- 
ledge the  return  of  the  Black" Eped 
SuMon  score,  and  coats.  You  were 
most  welcome  to  them." 

The  letter  was  dispatched  to  Co  vent- 
garden  Theatre,  and  in  a  brief  time  the 
bearer  returned  with  the  following  an- 
swer : — 

"  My  dear  Robert, 

*^  It  U  with  the  most  acute  pain  that 
I  am  compelled  to  refuse  your  trifiing 
request.  You  are  aware,  my  dear  Sir, 
of  the  unfortunate  situation  of  Covent- 
garden  Theatre ;  it  being  at  the  pre^ 
sent  moment,  with  all  the  'dresses, 
scenery,  and  decoration^'  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  I  cannot  exercise  that 
power  which  my  friendship  would  die* 
tate.  I  have  spoken  to  Bartley,  an<^  he 
agrees  with  me  (indeed,  he  always 
does),  that  I  cannot  lend  you  an  ass't 
headk-he  is  an  authority  on  such  a  sub- 
ject^ without  risking  a  reprimand  from 
the  Lord  High  Ctiancellor.  Trusting 
to  your  generosity.,  and  to  your  liberM 
construction  of  my  refusal — and  hoping 
that  it  will  in  no  way  interrupt  that 
mutually  cordial  friendship  that  haS 
ever  subsisted  between  us, 

"  Believe  me,  ever  your's, 

<*ChAIILBS  KftMILS.** 

'*P.S.  When  I  next  see  you  adrer* 
tised  for  Rover^  I  intend  to  leave  my» 
self  out  of  the  bill  to  come  and  sec  it.** 

Of  course  this  letter  did  not  remain 
long  unanswered.    Ben  was  again  in 
requisition,  and  the  following  was  the 
result  of  his  labours: — 
**  Dear  Charles, 

"  f  regret  the  situation  of  Covens- 
garden  Theatre— I  also,  for  your  sake, 
deeply  regret  that  the  law  does  not  per- 
mit you  to  send  me  the  *  property'  in 
question.  I  knew  that  law  alone  could 
prevent  you  ;  for  were  it  not  for  the 
vigilance  of  Equity,  such  is  my  opinion 
of  the  management  of  Covent-garden» 
that  I  am  convinced,  if  left  to  the  dic- 
tates of  its  own  judgment,  it  would  be 
enabled  to  spare  asses'  heads,not  to  the 
Surrey  alone,  but  to  every  theatre  in 
Christendom. 

"  Your's  ever  truly, 

«R  W.  Elliston." 

*'  P.S.  My  wardrobe-keeper  informs 
me  that  there  are  no  less  than  seven 
buttons  missing  from  the  captains' 
coats.    However,  I  have  ordared  tlitir 
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places  (o  be  inaUntaneously  filled  by 
oUiera." 

We  entreat  our  readers  not  to  re- 
ceive the  above  as  a  squib  of  invention. 
We  will  not  pledge  ourselves  that  the 
letters  are  vtrhatim  from  the  origi- 
nals ;  but  the  loan  of  the  Surrey  music 
and  coats  to  Co  vent- garden,  with  the 
refusal  of  Covent-garden^s  as8*s  head 
to  the  Surrey,  is  "true  as  holy  writ." 
Cab.  Cjfc. 


MY  FlRSrr  RHYME. 

F»r  the  Om. 

Tim  itself  had  a  commencement; 
the  world  had  a  beginning ;  every  one 
of  us  bad  an  infancy ;  we  all  delighted 
our  mammas  or  nurses  with  our  first 
steps.  Poets  of  all  calibres,  from  Homer 
downwards,  rhymed  for  the  firtt  Hmt ; 
and  so,  kind  reader,  did  I. 

In  order  that  the  iinportance  of  this 
era  in  my  life  may  be  fully  appreciated, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  known,  that  I  was 
debarred  from  my  earliest  infancy  from 
intermingling  with  scenes  that  might 
create  a  poetic  vein  of  feeling  within 
me.  The  green  fields — the  balmy  air 
— Che  meandering  rivulet— the  shady 
forest— the  spreading  ocean— the  bound- 
ing cascade,  and  the  extended  plain — 
these,  and  a  thousand  other  beauties 
which  Nature  lavishes  upon  us,  with 
their  innumerable  associations  of  pure 
enjoyment,  were  out  of  my  reach.  I 
was  bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell, 
and  seldom  indeed  was  1  permitted  be- 
yond its  range.  Some  haU'dozen  visits, 
of  a  week*s  continuance,  to  one  or 
other  relative  in  the  coantrv  did  fall  to 
my  lot,  and,  ''  few  and  far  between"  as 
they  were,  they  sufficed  to  realize  in 
my  bosom  a  love  of  the  grand  and  the 
beautiful  in  Nature,  which  the  mud  and 
smoke  of  London  has  never  eradicated. 
Books  too— those  magicians  of  the 
closet— that  will  raise  before  you  the 
most  distant  prospects,  and  the  most  re- 
mote events — that  can  almost  thrill  the 
soul  with  extacy,  or  make  the  heart 
burst  with  sympathy —were  not  for  me! 
All  the  poetry  that  came  before  me, 
while  attending  for  seven  long  years  an 
academy  in  Aldersgate-street,  were 
"  Pope*s  Translation  of  Homer,"  "  MU- 
ton*8  Paradise  Lost,"  and  "  Tomkins' 
Selection  from  the  English  Poets;"  of 
the  two  former  it  is  sufficient  to  state, 
that,  beautiful  as  they  ore,  their  beauty 
is  not  of  a  nature  to  reach  the  heart  <h 
aeiU/d,  and  it  certainly  did  not  then 


reach  mine ;  the  latter  was  my  favourite 
scliool-book,  and  my  tasks  in  it  were  '*a 
pleasant  toil  ;**  and  often  hare  I  longed 
to  wander  amid  scenes  therein  de- 
scribed, and  as  often  repined  at  my 
&te  —  a  prisoner  in  London  ~  thai 
masterpiece  of  man*s  manufacture*. 

If  it  were  to  my  purpose,  I  could  de- 
claim at  great  length  against  this  ^  first 
city  in  the  world,"  and  against  all 
other  cities  too.  Give  to  me  the  quiet 
village,  with  God^^  undisguised  crea- 
tion around  it,  where  every  operation 
of  Nature  partakes  of  the  beautiful  or 
the  sublime,  and  leads  the  mind  in- 
voluntarily to  gaze  upon  the  mysteries 
of  existence,  and  to  adore  their  great 
First  Cause!  But  in  London,  brick- 
bounded  London,  where,  if  the  tun 
shines,  it  shines  but  upon  one  side  of 
the  way,  and  does  not  smile  upon  you 
with  that  full  refulgence  that  glows 
over  the  corn-field  and  the  lake ;  and 
where,  in  a  storm,  you  might  almost 
imagine  the  lightning  to  be  ejected 
from  the  hoose-tops,  and  the  thunder  to 
be  the  rumbling  of  some  heavily  laden 
waggon,  instead  of  being  awe-struck 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  one,  and  hav- 
ing your  mind  as  well  as  eye-«ight 
dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  other 
— in  London,  Nature  herself  seems  to 
be  in  an  ill-humour ;  or,  if  she  smiles, 
it  is  with  the  ghastly  smile  of  sickness, 
sach  as  a  fond  and  dying  mother  might 
bestow  upon  a  wayward  child. 

Well, — here  I  found  myself  at  four- 
teen years  of  age,  a  fixture  for  seren 
years  more  in  a  stationer*8  shop :  whe- 
ther it  was  the  constant  presence  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  that  engendered  in  my 
heart  a  desire  to  put  them  to  their  legi- 
timate employment,  I  know  not ;  but,  it 
was  then  that  the  thought  of  becoming 
an  author  first  occurred  to  me.  Poetry 
seemed  to  be  the  roost  difficult  branch 
of  the  art  of  composition,  and  therefore 
it  was  that  1  chose  in  preference  to 
prose:  the  reasons  which  influenced  my 
choice  may  not  appear  very  obvious, 
but  they  were  such  as,  I  doubt  not, 
would  influence  nineteen  lads  out  of 
twenty,  who  might  form  similar  resolu- 
tions of  aspiring  to  the  laurel  of  literary 
fame— the  greatest  geniuses  had  been 
poets,  and  poetry  had  immortalized 
their  names — and  how  could  I  doubt 
that  I  was  a  great  genius,  and  that 
poetry  would  immortalize  me  1  its  com- 
position might  be  difficult  to  the  multi- 


*  Ood  made  the  countryi  and  maa  made  tbe 
town.<*CowrsR. 
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tude,  but  (o  roe  a  mere  esercise  of  the 
fancy.  In  short,  I  believed  that  1  was 
capable  of  rivalling  Homer,  and  to 
rival  him  1  was  therefore  resolved. 

But  there  was  one  small  dilBculty  I 
had  yet  to  overcome,  and  that  was,  the 
want  of  a  subject  upon  which  to  em- 
ploy my  rhyming  propensities:  innu- 
merable were  the  objects,  both  animate 
and  inanimate,  which  I  endeavoured  to 
glorify,  in  what  I  could  not  but  con- 
sider was  to  be  my  *'  immortal  verse  ;*' 
but  I  could  not  satisfy  mvself.  I  tried 
a  '<  Sonnet  to  the  Moon,*'^  but  stuck  fast 
in  the  fourth  line:  I  then  began  a 
"  Hymn  to  Silence,"  but  something,  I 
suppose  it  was  the  subject,  stopped  my 
eloquence:  my  next  attempt  was,  an 
^  Heroic  Ode,"  subject— the  Battle  of 
Waterloo!  hut  I  could  not  at  all  manage 
to  keep  'o  the  rhyme;  I  contrived  to 
end  one  line  with  *^  roar,^*  and  the  next 
with  « door,"  and  the  word  "  ratde" 
came  to  my  assistance  just  as  1  was 
going  to  dash  the  pen  through  **  battle  ;** 
but  I  presently  had  a  line  ending  with 
'*  trumpet,"  and,  as  I  could  not  find 
any  words  to  sound  similarly  except 
"  strumpet"  and  "  crumpet,"  neither 
of  which  appeared  to  me  to  have  any 
thing  heroic  about  them,  1  was  obliged 
to  consider  the  ^  trumpet"  line  as  hors 
decombai  ;  this  spoilt  my  ode:  I  was 
iben  fain  to  fancy  myselt  in  love,  and 
wrote  "Lines  to  Mary  ;"  the  four  first 
of  which  I  considered  to  have  but  one 
fault,  which  was,  that  they  had  no  ap- 
parent connection  with  each  other. — 
All  my  attempts  were  abortions,  and  I 
almost  began  to  despair  of  success. 

But  Death  was  kind  enough  to  step 
in  to  my  relief.  Belonging  to  the  fa- 
mily with  whom  I  was  domesticated, 
was  a  tame  squirrel,  which  happened, 
roost  opportunely,  to  die  one  day  when 
I  was  most  lamenting  my  unsuccessful 
attempts;  the  Muse  immediately  in- 
spired roe  ;  and  uiy  ^  First  Rhyme," 
consisting  of  six  stanzas,  was  an  'elegy' 
upon  the  poor  animaVs  death.  Of  the 
worth  of  my  composition,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention,  that  it  was  con- 
signed to  the  flames  by  my  own  hands, 
within  one  year  after  its  birth,  and  I 
could  now,  no  more  present  the  reader 
with  two  lines  of  it  firom  memory,  than 
with  the  whole  of  that  chapter  of  hard 
names— the  first  of  St  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel; but,  I  can  recollect,  that  1  was  so 
extremely  liberal  in  calling  upon 
rocks,  woods,  and  ocean ;  sun,  moon, 
and  stars;  comets,  cauliflowers,  cab- 
bages, and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of 
nature ;  that  if  I  did  not  reach  the  sub- 


lime, I,  at  least,  went  a  step  beyond  it, 
for  1  certainly  (I  confess  it  honestly) 
got  into  the  ridiculous.!  But  I  had 
loftier  notions  of  my  "First  Rhyme" 
then. 

My  '  poem,'  as  I  called  it,  was  speed- 
ily handed  round  the  little  circle  of  my 
acquaintance,  in  the  liope  of  obtaining 
that  applause  which  it  appeared  tp  me 
to  deserve ;  but,  our  most  reasonable 
expectations  are  but  too  ot\en  disap- 
pointed, and  mine,  upon  this  point, 
were  doomed  to  the  same  fate.  Every 
one  could  point  out  what  he  termed  the 
*  bad'  parts  of  my  verse,  and  only  one, 
single,  solitary  voice,  said  any  thing  in 
its  favour ;  true  it  is,  that  single  ap- 
proval was  limited  enough,  being 
merely  an  admission  that  it  certainly 
was  rhyme, -but  still,  it  was,  in  its 
degree,  praise,  and  it  emboldened  me 
to  set  my  censurers  at  defiance.  I 
doubted  not,  in  my  heart,  that  they  were 
envious  of  my  poetical  talents,  and  jeal- 
ous of  the  fame  I  was  likelv  to  acquire ; 
and  I  resolved  that  my  *  Elegy'  should 
go  forth  to  the  world,  and  obtain  that 
distinction  which  1  conceived  was  its 
due. 

It  happened,  fortunately  enough,  for 
my  purpose,  that  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing,  there  were  published  in 
London,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  weekly 
publications,  ostensibly,  at  least,  de- 
voted to  literature ;  each  of  which  had 
one  comer  set  apart  for  '  Original 
Poetry  ;'  and  to  the  editors  of  each  of 
them,  I,  one  Monday  morning,  sent  a 
copy  of  my  *  poem,'  with  '  Elegy  on 
the  death  of  a  Souirrel,'  written  in  text 
hand  at  top,  and  a  single  letter  of  the 
alphabet  as  my  signature  at  the  bottom ; 
each  copy  was  accompanied  by  a  re- 
quest, that  it  might  be  inserted  in  the 
ensuing  number  of  the  work,  to  whose 
editors  it  was  addressed  ;  and,  in  anx- 
ious expectation,  I  awaited  the  result. 

Truly,  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
existence,  I   never  imagined   time  to 

{>ass  so  slowly  as  during  the  four  fol- 
owing  days ;  at  length,  Saturday  morn- 
ing arrived,  and  with  it  the  expected 
periodicals  ;  more  swiftly  than  thought 
did  my  eye  glance  over  each  of  them, 
in  search  of  the  expected  '  Elegy,'  but 
no  elegy  was  to  be  seen.  I  turned  to 
the  *  Notices  to  Correspondents,'  fully 
anticipating  a  multitude  of  respectful 
acknowledgments,  but  I  was  again  wo- 
fuUy  disappointed;  far  different,  in- 

f  A  writer  of  coniiderable  (act,  ht«  observ- 
ed that  'onettpp  bejond  tbe  lublime  is  the 
rldlcalotts.  and  one  Mep  beyond  that  It  the 
flublime  again.* 
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deed,  was  the  tone  of  the  notiflcfttions, 
which  referred  to  my  moItifarioQS  tig- 
oatares ;  in  one  '  E.'8  eUffp^  was  *  not 
considered  etegiblt;*  in  another,  <C* 
waa  advised  to  '  content  himself  with 
readinff  poetry,  and  allowing  others  to 
write  it ;  in  a  third,  '  B*  was  reminded, 
that  '  rhyme  and  poetry  are  different 
things  ;*  in  a  foarth,  *  A*  was  instract- 
ed  where  '  a  cheap  edition  of  Murray's 
grammar^  could  be  purchased ;  a  flfth 
considered  that  <  D*  was  a  good  si^a* 
ture,  being  the  initial  of  Dunce  ;^  a 
sixth  kindly  remarked,  that  *  Z*  was  a 
'  Zany;'  while  a  seventh  advi:ted  <T.*s 
friends*  to  take  care  of  him,  he  being 
'evidently  insane;*  although  I  cannot 
call  the  remainder  to  mind.  I  can  re- 
member they  were  equally  complimen- 
tary, and  quite  as  gratifying  to  my  va- 
nity and  literary  pride. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
judge  of  my  feelings  :  instead  of  finding 
myself,  as  I  expected,  praised  to  the 
very  echo  by  sixteen  literary  papers,  1 
could  not  avoid  seeing  that  1  was  an 
outcast  from  all  of  them — the  butt  for 
their  amusement— the  target  for  their 
wit.  Instead  of  finding  my  poetry  wel- 
comed with  congratulations,  I  foond 
that  my  effusions  were  treated  with 
marked  contempt,  and  considered  vastly 
below  even  the  very  mediocre  produc- 
tions with  which  some  of  the  aforesaid 
papers  abounded :  in  place  of  being 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  class,  I  was 
turned  out  of  the  school :  instead  of 
being  received  with  the  honours  due  to 
a  valuable  volunteer,  I  was  drummed 
out  of  the  regiment.  My  situation  was 
any  thing  but  enviable, — but  greater 
tribulation  was  yet  in  store. 

I  had,  cunningly  enough,  contrived 
to  keep  myself  and  my  real  name  quite 
incog.y  so  figur  as  the  unpoetical  editors 
and  the  generality  of  their  readers  were 
concerned ;  and  had  I  acted  with  the 
tame  prudent  precaution  with  legard 
to  my  private  connections,  the  invisible 
yell  I  had  raised  for  myself  would  have 
afforded  me  a  sanctuary,  through  which 
no  profane  eye  could  have  pierced. 
But,  fully  expecting  to  see  my  verses 
^  in  print,*'  1  had,  in  the  pride  of  my 
heart,  informed  one  of  my  young 
friends,  who  bad  been  most  liberal  of 
his  censures,  of  their  intended  public 
appearance ;  he  had  obtained  from  roe, 
in  an  unguarded  moment,  the  signa- 
tures under  cover  of  which  1  had  pur- 
posed to  *'  come  out,**  and  the  names 
of  some  of  the  intended  ckaptront :  as 
it  happened,  these  were  the  moat  biting 


in  their  Jokes  and  banter;  and  the  con- 
sequences appeared  before  me  in  more 
than  their  native  ugliness.  My  friend, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  read  the  unlucky 
"  notices**  almost  as  soon  as  I  did  my- 
self; and  with  the  innate  spirit  of  fan, 
so  natural  to  young  people,  lost  no  time 
in  making  our  common  acquaintances 
as  well  informed  upon  the  subject  as 
himself.  To  attempt  to  describe  the 
merriment  which  followed,  at  my  ex- 
pence,  would  be  absurd;  the  reader 
may,  if  he  pleases,  imagine  it 

1  decided,  and  so  I  told  my  tormen- 
tors, upon  making  one  bold  stroke.  I 
had  very  soon  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  sixteen  weekly  papers  were 
mere  dabblers  in  literature,  and  not 
imbued  with  the  spirit  to  discern  and 
encourage  genius  when  it  presented  it- 
self before  them :  the  monthly  maga- 
zines I  considereJ  were  of  a  higher 
grade,  and  to  one  of  then.  I  sent  a  copy 
of  my  ill-fated  **  Elegy,**  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  insure  a  lenient 
judgment,  I  informed  the  editors,  that 
it  was  written  by  a  stationer *8  appren- 
tice. One  number  of  the  magazine  ap- 
peared, and  I  found  myself  passed  over 
in  silence ;  the  jokes  which  had  been 
passed  upon  me  were  evidently  sub- 
siding, and  I  began  to  hope  that  I  should 
hear  no  more  of  the  matter,  when  the 
next  number  completed  the  catastrophe 
of  my  mortifications,  with  the  follow- 
ing notice : — 

*Mf  the  < Stationer's  Apprentice,* 
who  sent  as  some  trashy  verses,  occn- 
pies  much  of  his  time  in  rhyming,  he 
will  certainly  contribute  something  to- 
wards his  master *8  stock  of  waste  pa- 
per.** 

I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  persecutions  I  underwent 
afWr  the  above  appeared:  sutice  it  to 
say,  that  it  became  a  standing  joke 
against  me,  every  body  who  knew  any 
thing  of  the  matter,  taking  all  oppor^ 
tunities  of  inquiring  if  we  were  likely 
to  be  out  of  waste  paper !  1  could  at 
most  have  cursed,  in  my  heart,  poetry, 
and  all  appertaining  to  it.  Strange,  as 
it  may  seem,  the  rough  usage  my  writ- 
ing then  met  with,  was  the  beginninf- 
of  future  improvement :  my  whole  ener* 
gies  were  directed  to  the  deserving  of 
better  treatment.  If  I  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  my  fittempts—if  1  have,  at 
any  time,  written  anythin?  calculated 
to  instruct  or  amuse  ray  fellow-crea- 
tures, I  may  refer,  in  a  great  degree^ 
for  the  cause  to  the  failure  of  my  pirst 

RHTHB.  R    JARMAN. 
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MY  MOTHER'S  VERSION. 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Olio. 
Sir,— In  the  perusal  of  the  *  Strange 
Ducovery/  as  the  *  Leading  Article*  of 
your  last  number,  I  was  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  a  story  told  by  my  mother 
five  and  thirty  years  ago  to  her  servants, 
DO  doubt  to  caution  them  against  the 
improper  intercourse  which  they  might 
thoughtlessly  form  with  plausible  stran- 
gers.   My  mother's  version,  which  I 
perfectly  remember,  ran  thus :  '*  There 
was  a  young  woman  left  in  the  care  of 
the  house,   her  master    and    mistress 
being  in  the  country.    One  night  on 
her  going  to  bed  when  she  was  un- 
dressing herself  she  looked  in  the  glass, 
and  said,  as  she  smiled  before  it  in  self- 
complacency,  *  How   handsome  1  look 
in  my  nightcap!'    When  she  rose  in 
the  morning  she  found  the  house  robbed. 
She  was  taken  into  custody  on  suspicion 
of  being  concerned  in  the  robbery,  but 
tried  and  acquitted.    Some  time  after- 
wards as  she  was  walking  in  company 
with  another  female,  a  man  in  passing 
her^  said  softly  so  her,  <  How  band- 
some  I  look  in  my  night-cap!'    This 
expression  so  forcibly  struck  her  mind 
that  he  was  the  man  that  robbed  the 
house,  she  seized  hold  of  him  with  the 
utmost  intrepidity,  and  held  him  fast, 
assisted  by  her  companion,  till  he  was 
given  into  custody ;  at  which  time  he 
confessed  that  when  he  was  under  the 
bed  he  heard  her  use  the  expression 
previously  to  his  robbing  the  house,  — 
and  he  suffered  accordingly."    This  is 
my  mother's  version  of  a  simple  fact, 
which  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
Tanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  burglar 
hardihood  on  the  other. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 
MARIA. 


THB  POSTSCRIPT. 
*  Yoa  dir«  oot  go  down  In  jmir  ebemlte.' 
While  I  am  writing  and  the  subject 
is  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  cannot  forbear 
relating  another  little  circumstance  con- 
nected with  robberies,  which,  though  it 
varies  in  detail,  corroborates  the  utility 
of  faithful  domestics.  Two  female  ser- 
vants were  undressing  themselves,  and 
in  the  act  of  retiring  to  rest.  One  of 
them,  perceiving  tlielegs  of  a  man  under 
the  bed,  said  to  the  other,  '  There  are 
DO  matches :  you  dare  not  go  down  in 
your  ckemiit  to  fetch  them.'  '  I  know 
that,'  said  she,  <  but  1  dare,*  the  first 
replied.  She  immediately  lelt  her  fel- 
low-MrvaDt,uncoD0€iou8of  her  perilous 


situation,  and  giving  the  alarm  to  her 
master  and  mistress,  assisted  in  drag- 
ging the  recreant  burglar  from  his 
hiding-place  in  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
vent the  consequences  which  might 
have  succeeded,  had  he  not  been  thus 
prematurely  discovered. 

MARIA. 

f^iitaxit  Mtmarnn\ttu 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  SNATCHES  ;  OR,  SUPER- 
STITIOUS ASCRIPTION. 
For    UU   Olio, 

RipjMm, — Is  a  very  considerable 
town  and  ancient  borough,  governed  in 
and  after  the  Saxon  times  by  a  chief 
magistrate,  called  vigilarius,  wakeman, 
or  watchman.  It  was  anciently  notra 
for  its  wealthy  monastery,  and  St.  Wil- 
fred's Needle,  a  narrow  passage  in  a 
vaulted  room  under  the  church,  through 
which  (it  is  said)  any  woman,  if  chaste, 
might  pass  with  ease,  if  otherwise,  she 
was  detained  and  stopped  after  a  very 
extraordinary  manner. 

Brotherton. — At  this  place,  Mar- 
garet, Queen  to  Edward  I.,  fell  in  la- 
bour as  she  was  hunting,  and  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  who  was  chris- 
tened Thomas,  because  his  mother,  in 
the  extremity  of  her  pain,  cried  to  SL 
Thomas  of  Ointerbury  for  ease ;  and 
surnamed  de  Broiherton  from  this  place. 
He  was  afterwards  made  Earl  of  Nor^ 
folk,  and  Marshal  of  England.  It  is 
said  of  him.  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  milk  of  a  French  woman  who  was 
designed  for  his  nurse ;  but  an  EInglish 
woman  being  brought,  he  liked  her't 
very  well. 

^At76y.— Thb  place  was  anciently 
famous  for  its  abbey,  as  it  has  been  of 
later  times  for  spiral  stones  resembling 
serpents,  by  naturalists  called  comua 
amnum%9<t  frequently  found  here,  which 
according  to  a  superstitious  tradition^ 
were  originally  serpents,  mortified  and 
transformed  by  the  prayers  of  Hilda, 
the  firet  Abbess ;  but  are  more  truly  ob» 
served  by  a  judicious  naturalist,  Dr. 
Nicholson,  to  be  merely  spiral  petrifac- 
tions produced  in  the  earth  by  a  sort  of 
fermentation  peculiar  to  alum  mines, 
wherefore  they  are  plentifully  found  in 
the  allom  pits  at  Rome,  Rocbel,  L(jne- 
burgh,  &C.,  as  well  as  here.  The  sud- 
den and  remarkable  falling  down  of 
wild  geese,  whenever  they  fly  over  cer- 
tain grounds  hereabouts,  (because  na- 
ture has  not  let  us  into  all  her  secrets), 
are  likewise  religiously  ascribed  to  tha 
influence  of  the  female  saint. 

Pofittfract,  or  Broken  Bridge,  corn- 
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monly  called  Pant'freit^  but  in  the 
Saion  times  its  name  was  Kirkbp,  the 
occasion  of  changing  that  name  was,  (as 
it  is  related),  when  William,  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  sister^s  son  to  King  Ste- 
phen, returned  from  Rome,  he  was  wel- 
comed here  with  a  crowd  of  people, 
that  the  bridge  broke  and  they  fell  into 
the  river;  but  the  Archbishop  prayed 
and  wept  so  fervently,  that  none  of 
them  were  lost.  Here  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  was  beheaded  by  Edward  II , 
and  was  afterwards  sainted  by  the  peo- 

Kle.  Here  also  Richard  II.,  deposed 
y  Henry  IV.,  was  barbarously  de- 
stroyed with  hunger,  cold,  and  other  un- 
heard of  torments.  And,  here  Anthony 
Earl  Rivers  and  Sir  Richard  Grey, 
were  both  murdered. 

Ihinmali' Raise  Stones. — Are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  Dun-mail, 
King  of  Cumberland,  for  the  bounds  of 
his  kingdom. 

Mal'wood  CaeiU. — ^Hason  the  north 
side  of  it  an  oak,  which  it  is  imagined, 
-very  remarkably  buds  on  Christmas- 
day,  and  withers  again  before  night. 
There  is  a  vulgar  tradition  that  this  is 
the  tree  on  which  Sir  W.  TyrrePs  ar- 
row glanced  that  killed  W.  Rufus. 
Charles  IL  ordered  it  to  be  paled  in, 
whether  out  of  respect  to  the  tree,  or 
the  said  King,  is  uncertain. 

Hunger-ford, — Gave  both  name  and 
title  to  the  Barons  of  Hungerford,  a 
noble  family  raised  by  the  merit  of 
Walter  Hungerford,  who  was  Speaker 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  (which  was  the  first 
Parliament  in  which  a  Speaker  sat.) 
John  of  Gaum  gave  this  town  a  horn, 
which  M  shewn  to  this  day ;  and  the 
grant  of  Riall  fishing  in  the  river,  afford- 
ing trout  and  crawfish. 

Hiaderffwcjf.Sear  this  town,  Lle- 
wcUin,  last  Prince  of  Wales,  being  be- 
trayed, ended  his  life  anno  1282. 
Hither  Vortigem,  King  of  the  Britons, 
who  called  in  the  Saxons  and  inces- 
tuously  married  his  own  daughter,  re- 
tired and  built  him  a  dty  of  refuge  on  a 
mountain  hard  by,  called  after  him, 
Kaer-G  wort i>;ern,  but  was  himself  and 
it  destroyed  by  lightning. 

/<-(/.— Near  this  place,  the  River 
Mole  has  a  subterraneous  passage, 
burying  iiself ;  and  so  running  almost 
two  roile<«  under  ground,  and  rises  again 
near  Leiitercad^  vulgarly  called,  for 
what  reason  I  know  not,  Lea/Aer-head. 

iVofwuc/i. — At  this  place  wasa stately 
hoijso,  buiU  by  Henry  VIII.  A  vein  of 
carih  wan  here  discovered  fit  for  making 
crucibles.  P. 


FINE  ARTS. 

PorOUOUo, 

FUker*i  Drawing  room  Scraps  Book; 
with  Poetical  IlluitrationM.  By 
L.  E,  L,  London  :  Fisher,  Son,  and 
Jackson,  38,  Newgate-street.  4to. 
1832. 

Thb  Olio,  we  may  humbly  assume, 
is  entitled  to  no  small  praise,  for  hav- 
ing so  assiduously  noticed  from  time  to 
time,  the  efforts  of  the  pencil  and  the 
graver,  duly  assigning  to  each  com- 
petitor his  true  meed  of  praise;  and 
constituting  their  little  work,  at  the 
same  time,  the  repository  of  many  a 
critique  which  else  had  not  met  the 
public  eye.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
our  last  volume,  as  a  little  cabinet  col- 
lection of  such  critical  notices,  and  now 
>roceed    to  the   task  immediately  in 


"The  Drawing-room  Scrap-Book,'* 
contains  thirty-six  engravings,  includ- 
ing four  or  five  of  the  Royal  Family, 
admirably  executed.  The  list  of  artists 
presents  a  galaxy  of  talent  far  out- 
shining that  which  many  of  our  other 
annuals  can  boast.  Amongst  their 
names,  that  of  Stan  field  stands  con- 
spicuous. The  first  landscape  en- 
graving is,'  "  Pile  of  Fouldrey  Castle, 
Lancashire,*'  a  dark  and  somewhat  ter- 
rific scene,  the  old  black  castle  throw- 
ing around  it  an  air  of  wildness  in 
unison  with  the  surrounding  objects. 
*<  Carrick-a-Rede,  Ireland,**  a  desolate 
amalgamation  of  rock  and  stormy  sea ; 
softened,  nevertheless,  by  some  ships 
riding  safely  in  the  still  and  stormless 
distance.  "  P&lace  of  the  Seven  Stories, 
Beejapore,**  from  one  of  the  indefa- 
tigable Captain  Elliott's  sketches.  Is 
truly  a  lovely  scene ;  all  the  softness  of 
evening  throwing  around  its  rays  on 
church  and  ruin,  on  palace  and  tower, 
seems  to  render  it  a  scene  of  fairy  land. 
"  St.  Michael's  MounL  Cornwall,**  is 
finely  characteristic  of  that  stormy  re- 
gion :  the  engraving  is  beautiful.  '*  The 
Old  Blind  Schoolmaster,**  is  a  fine  effort 
of  the  Meyers.  "  Tiger  Island,**  sketch- 
ed by  Captain  Elliott,  and  transferred 
by  that  master-hand,  Stanfield.  "  Hurd- 
war,  a  place  of  Hindoo  Pilgrimage  ;** 
"  Grass  Rope  Bridge,  at  Teree,  Gur- 
wall;'*  *'  The  Wuisk,  Red  Seas;** 
«  The  Water  Palace,  Mandoo  ;'*  **Skel^ 
ton  Group  in  the  Rameswur,  Caves  of 
EUora;**  "Benares;"  *' Jumma  Mus- 
jid,  Agra  ;*'  "  Delhi;**  these  nine  splen- 
did scenes,  for  grandeur  of  oriental  de- 
lineation,   may  challenge   competition 
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with  any  work  of  art  ever  eiecaled  in 
this  country. 

But  return  we  to  comment  a  little  on 
eome  of  the  scene9  more  adjacent  to  our 
own  land,  which  we  omitted  purposely 
to  select  the  sketches  of  Captain  Elliott. 
On  the  rough  seas,  and  surf-beaten 
rocks  of  Cornwall,  we  need  not  dwell. 
But  to  one  view,  the  ^  Lake  of  Kil- 
lamey,  Ireland,"  we  must  not  forget  to 
give  our  due  meed  of  praise ;  we  could 
gaze  upon  it  till  admiration  might  fancy 
it  to  be  the  identical  lake.  There  are 
some  admirably  executed  views  of  the 
mo^  striking  ruins  of  our  English 
abbeys;  a  feature  to  be  much  ap- 
plauded. We  have  also  some  street 
glimpses  of  our  home  valleys ;  and,  to 
complete  the  interesting  medley,portraits 
of  several  illustrious  personages,— thus 
rendering  this  superb  group  of  en- 
gravings one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fiiscinating  collections  ever  presented  to 
the  public,  since  the  era  of  *'  The 
Annuals." 

Of  the  poetry  it  is  superfluous  to 
speak.  It  is  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  so  talented  and  famed  a 
poetess.  The  volume  is  got  up  in  the 
most  handsome  style,  and  is  truly  a 
cheap  work.  We  wish  its  sale  every 
success ;  and  thus  we  take  our  leave  of 
"  The  Drawing-room  Scrap-Book." 

C|)t  ftnit  I30O&. 

I  will  Bake  ft  priflfof  It  In  mj  Note  pooki 

MKftftr  Wivis  or  Wimoior. 

PcRiFTiHo  Dwellings. — We  ex- 
tract from  tliat  scientific  work,  the 
'•Repertory,"  Dr.  J.  C  Smith's  recipe 
ibr  purifying  houses  where  contagion  is 
supposed  to  exist,  for  the  discovery  of 
which  that  gentleman  received  a  Par- 
liamentary grant  :~^  Take  6  dr.  of 
powdered  nitre,  6  dr.  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
mix  them  in  a  tea-cup,  by  adding  to  the 
nitre  1  dr.  of  the  vitriol  at  a  time ;  the 
cup  to  be  placed,  during  the  prepara- 
ti<m,  on  a  hot  hearth  or  plate  of  heated 
iron,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a 
tobacco-pipe  or  glass  rod :  the  cup  to 
be  placed  m  different  parts  of  the  con- 
taminated chambtr. 

The  New  Coal  Act. — The  new 
coal  act  came  into  operation  on  the  ist 
of  January.  It  is  enacted  after  tliat 
day  that  no  quantity  less  than  560lbs. 
of  coals  are  to  be  sold  without  being 
weighed  by  the  vendor,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  any  sum  not  exceeding  £5. — 
A  weighing  machine  is  to  t)e  kept  at  all 
the  station-houses  and  watch-houses, 
provided  by  the  overseers  of  the  differ- 


ent parishes,  who  are  to  keep  them  in 
proper  repair,  under  a  penalty  of  any 
sum  not  exceeding  £10.  Dealers  sel- 
ling one  sort  of  coal  for  another  are 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £10.  Carmen 
are  to  weigh  coals  if  required.  Jf 
there  is  a  defkiency  in  the  weight,  the 
penalty  is  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10. 
If  the  difference  of  weight  should  ex- 
ceed 224lbs.,  then  the  penalty  is  any 
sum  not  exceeding  £50.  A  weighing- 
machine  is  to  be  carried  in  all  carts  or 
waggons.  If  any  carman  drive  the 
coals  away  without  weighing  them,  if 
required  by  the  purchaser,  the  penalty 
is  £20,  and  not  less  than  £5.  Penal- 
ties incurred  by  carmen  may  be  reco- 
vered of  their  employers.  Magistrates 
may  proceed  by  summons  for  the  reco- 
very of  penalties.  Magistrates  may 
summon  witnesses  to  give  evidence,  if 
thought  necessary,  and  they  are  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  £25  for  non-attendance. 
Magistrates  have  the  power,  on  con- 
viction, to  give  any  of  the  penalty  to 
the  informer,  not  exceeding  one-half, 
as  they  may  think  fit.  Parties  convict- 
ed before  any  magistrate  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions. 

Instance  op  Longevity. — As  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  lon- 
gevity may  be  cited -John  Chiosaick, 
who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  117 
years,  in  the  receptacle  for  invalids,  at 
Murano,  near  Venice,  May  22nd,  1820. 
He  was  born  at  Vienna,  and  when 
only  eight  years  of  age  entered  as  a 
fifer  in  the  Austrian  regiment  of  Stah- 
renberg.  He  fought  under  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  IV.  against  the  Turks,  in 
Hungary,  during  the  reign  of  Maria 
Theresa,  in  1741,  against  Prussia, 
against  the  French,  in  Bohemia,  in 
1742,  and  served,  in  1744,  in  the  wars 
of  the  Low  Countries.  At  this  period 
he  quitted  the  Austrian  array  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  Republic  of  Ve- 
nice, and  was  engaged  in  several  naval 
expeditions,  particularly  in  that  against 
the  Turks,  commanded  by  General 
Emo.  On  the  Ist  May,  17^7,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Receptacle  for  Inva- 
lidS)  at  Murano,  where  he  continued 
till  his  death.  Accordii^  to  this  ac- 
count, John  Chiossick  continued  for 
eighty -seven  years  in  effective  service ; 
and  if  to  these  be  added  the  twenty- 
three  years  spent  in  his  last  retreat, 
110  years  of  his  life  will  be  found  to 
have  been  spent  in  the  capacity  of  a 
common  soldier.  This  instance  is 
unique  in  military  history.  The  severe 
privations  and  fatigues  which  lie  ne- 
cessarily experienced  during  his  nu- 
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oaerous  services  by  sea  and  land,  in  no 
respect  altered  his  good  constitution, 
and  he  preserved  to  the  last  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  disposition.  Eiempt 
from  the  influenee  of  every  violent  pas- 
sion, he  was  distinguished  for  great 
simplicity  of  manners  and  remarkable 
temperance.  The  father  of  this  veteran 
reached  his  )05(h  year,  and  his  pater- 
nal uncle  lived  to  the  age  of  107. 

Crimb  in  Francs. Out  of  every 

100  persons  accused,  sixty-one  are  re- 
gularly condemned.  Out  of  the  whole 
population,  one  in  every  4,460  inhabi- 
tants is  accused.  In  every  100  crimes, 
twenty-five  are  against  the  person,  se- 
venty-five against  property.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  the  number  of  mur- 
ders is  annually  nearly  the  same ;  and 
what  is  still  more  singular,  that  the 
instruments,  or  means  employed,  are 
also  in  the  same  proportion.  The  in- 
clination to  crime  is  at  its  maximum  in 
flMiit  about  the  age  of  twenty-five;  in 
voman,  five  years  later.  The  propor- 
tion of  men  and  women  accused  is  four 
to  one. 

Shah  Abbas,  Sophi  of  Persia,  having 
conquered  Armenia,  transported  a  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  to  Giulfa.  Many 
of  them  escaped  into  Poland,  and  there 
became  graziers.  At  this  day  they  are 
still  a  distinct  race,  and  preserve  their 
'  language  and  physiognomy,  with  their 
olive  tint  and  black  hair,  although  they 
have  existed  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies in  a  country  that  produces  &ir 
complexions.  They  are  principally 
found  in  Austrian  Gallicia,  but  they 
rent  lands  in  the  neighbouring  princi- 
pality of  Moldavia,  for  the  purpose  of 
rearing  their  oxen  and  horses.  The  ty- 
rannical nature  of  the  Moldavian  go- 
vernment has  proved  injurious  to  their 
commerce ;  but  the  Austrian  agent  has 
secured  to  them  some  important  privi- 
leges, and  since  his  intercession,  their 
condition  is  more  easy,  and  their  busi- 
ness less  disturbed. 
Foyase  en  FatacAfe  et  en  Moldavie^  ParU. 
1H33. 

The  Ziganity  or  Gypsies  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  are  the  most  expert  per- 
sons at  catching  bears  and  teaching 
them  to  dance.  iUd, 

Among  the  original  laws  of  Portugal, 
passed  at  the  accession  of  Alfonso  1.,  is 
a  remarkable  clause,  that  such  nobles 
as  were  convicted  of  disguising  the 
truth  from  the  king,  should  be  degraded 
from  their  rank.  In  theory  this  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  the  perfection  of 
government;  in  practice  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  realised. 


Mons.  Duval,  the  present  carate  of 
PleurtuiLnear  St.  Malo  in^  France,  had 
formerly  been  both  soldier  and  sailor. 
The  parish  is  full  of  seamen,  and  as  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  their  peculiar 
style  of  conversation,  he  generally  uses 
it*  When,  for  instance,  he  is  exhort- 
ing any  of  them  to  come  to  confession, 
he  says,  •*  you   have  arrived  from  a 

{>lace  where  it  was  bad  tMaiher;  you 
et  yourself  drive  before  the  wind ;  let 
me  help  you  to  tack  about,^  The  fol- 
lowing is  part  of  a  sermon  preached  by 
him  on  the  accession  of  Louis  Philip. 
"  My  good  friends,  while  you  were 
fishing  at  Newfoundland,  many  things 
have  happened  here. — The  state  ship 
went  badl^  ;  one  was  always  obliged 
to  be  crying,  *  take  care  P  for  every 
minute  they  incurred  some  damaae. 
Faith!  one  day  the  crew  being  quite 
tired  out  threw  the  captain  and  priif 
cipal  officers  overboard.  But  with  all 
their  skill  the  eailors  did  not  know  how 
to  steer,  and  so  they  nominated  a  new 
captain,  whom  they  call  Louis  Philip. 
He  has  been  written  about  to  Rome, 
and  is  approved  of.  I  have  asked  the 
fitters  at  St.  Malo  about  him,  and  they 
say  he  is  very  good.  And  now  my  lads 
we  are  going  to  pray  for  him,  and  you 
shall  answer  me  with  vour  fine  New- 
foundland voices  "  leaving  said  this, 
tlie  curate  gave  out  the  Domine  ealtmm 
fac  Rtttemf  and  a  chorus  of  seven  hun- 
dred sailors  replied  to  it  in  their  loudest 
tone. 

There  are  few  epigrams  more  severe 
than  that  addressed  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Rousseau  to  the  Journalistes  de  Tre- 
vouK :  of  which  the  following  is  a  trans- 
lation : — 

Ye  (twarfllngaathorsora  vile  Review, 

Who  think  jrourtelvea  Apollo'*  prie«t«  and 
■aires. 
Try  to  improve  yotir  atjie  a  little,  do. 

Or  cease  ta  criticise  aootlier's  pages. 
To  trace  a  fault  yon  sift  our  books  for  ever. 

But  cannot  find  a  pa^sa^e  to  decry  ; 
We  traverse  yours  irltli  kindlier  eiid««vo«r 

To  praise,  and  nothing  laudaiie  cas  spjr. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great  at  St.  Pefersburgh,  by  Falconnet, 
is  a  model  of  ingenuity ;  the  hind  feet 
only  ot  the  horse  are  fixed  on  a  rock, 
from  which  the  animal  seems  to  be 
springing. 

Singular    Recipe. Mrs.  Meer 

Hassan  Ali,  in  her  curious  and  divert- 
ing work,  *'On  the  Mussulraauns  of 
India,''  states  that  '*  the  usual  applica- 
tion to  a  fresh  wound,  is  that  of  slack- 
ed lime.  A  roan  in  our  employ  was 
breaking  wood,  the  head  of  the  hatchet 
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came  off,  and  the  sharp  edge  fell  with 
coiMiderable  force  on  the  poor  crea- 
ture s  foot;  he  bled  profusely  and 
fainted,  lime  was  unsparingly  applied 
to  the  wound,  the  foot  carefully  wrap- 
ped up,  and  the  inan  conveyed  to  his 
hut  on  a  charpoy  (bedstead,)  where  he 
waA  kept  quiet  without  disturbing  the 
wound ;  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he 
walked  about,  and  in  another  week  re- 
tamed  to  his  labour."  The  above 
mode  of  cure,  we  think,  is  quite  novel 
in  the  practice  of  surgery. 

Wax  from  PopiAR  Flowbrs. — A 
land-owner  in  Flanders,  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wai,  by  putting  the  flowers 
of  the  poplar-tree  into  bags,  and  sub- 
mitting them  to  preserve.  The  wax 
is  of  good  quality^  and  has  an  agree- 
able perfume. 


^nrrlratCxna. 


A  CONCLUSIVE  Argumbnt. — An  Ita- 
lian priest,  some  years  ago,  preaching 
at  Rome,  s(^ioke  in  strong  terms  against 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  In  the  middle 
of  his  argument  he  threw  his  cap  into 
the  choir,  and  began  abusing  it  as  the 
representation  of  Rousseau.  After 
some  time,  he  s^id,  '*  Well,  philoso- 
pher of  Geneva,  what  have  you  to  ob- 
ject to  my  arguments  !*'  There  being 
DO  answer,  he  turned  to  his  congrega- 
tion, saying,  **  You  see  I  have  so  dumb- 
founded this  philosopher,  that  he  has 
DOC  a  word  to  say  for  himself." 

J.  MB. 

Turning  the  Tables. — A  gentle- 
man, dining  at  a  friend^s  house,  found 
himself  placed  between  two  young  men, 
who  amused  themselves  by  turning  him 
into  ridicule.  After  some  time,  he  said 
to  them,  *'It  seems,  gentlemen,  you 
take  roe  either  for  a  fool  or  an  ass ; 
bat  I  can  assure  you,  you  are  mistaken, 
for  I  am  only  betwixt  the  two." 

J.  MB. 

A  Fashionable  Eclipse. — A  lady  of 
fashion  was  one  day  reading  an  alma- 
nack, to  see  at  what  time  an  eclipse  was 
to  cake  place;  ''Ah,"  said  she,  **when 
they  say  seven  o^clock,  of  course  it 
means  half-past."  J  M.B. 

A  Long-bared  Rbformbr.  —  A 
colonel  of  an  Austrian  regiment  was 
one  day  boasting,  that  before  he  joined 
his  regiment  the  band  was  detestable ; 
bat  he  had  made  it  the  best  in  the  ser- 
rice.      "How   was  it  donel"    asked 


some  one.  **  Merely  by  patting  on  the 
wooden  ass,"  (an  instrument  of  ponish- 
Oient  in  the  Austrian  service)  said  he. 
'*  Indeed  ! "  replied  another ;  **  then 
the  band  was  reformed  by  an  ass." 

J.  M.  a 

LoTE  OF  Admiration. — A  handsome 
woman  once  asked  Frederick  the  Great, 
"  Why,  after  so  many  victories,  he  was 
desirous  of  gaining  more  1 "  '  *  For  the 
same  reason,  Madame,  that  such  a 
pretty  woman  as  yourself  puts  on 
rouge."  J.  M.  B. 

Ellistoniana.— Elliston  and  Fair- 
brother  were  one  day  sitting  in  a  coffee- 
shop,  when  an  acquaintance  of  the  lat- 
ter came  in,  muflSed  in  a  cloak,  which 
so  disguised  his  features,  that  at  the 
first  glimpse  Fairbrother  did  not  re- 
cognise him,  while  the  other,  extending 
his  hand,  exclaimed,  *'  DonU  ygu 
know  me  1"  *•  Excellent  well,"  said 
Ben,  seeing  who  it  was,  "  We  a  fish- 
monger." **[nevei^  knew  that,"  said 
Elliston,  who  happened  to  be  a  little 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman^s  libe- 

rality  ;  but  1  knew  him  to  be  a  d d 

icaif/  fellow."  S.  B. 

Origin  of  the  Phrase,  Auld 
Rbekie. — ^Thts  highly  appropriate  po- 
pular tobriquei  cannot  be  traced  be- 
yond the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
A  curious  and  recondite  tradition  as- 
signs the  following  as  the  origin  of  the 
phrase : — An  old  patriarchal  gentleman 
in  Fife,  designated  Darham  of  Largo, 
was  in  the  habit,  at  the  period  men-  < 
tioned,  of  regulating  the  time  of  evening 
wors'iiip  by  the  appearance  of  the  smoke 
of  Edinburgh,  which  he  could  easily 
see,  through  the  clear  summer  twilight, 
from  his  own  door.  When  he  saw  the 
smoke  increase  in  density,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  good  folks  of  the  city 
preparing  their  supper,  he  would  call 
all  the  family  into  the  house,  saying — • 
'*  It's  time  noo,  bairns,  to  tak  the  beuks, 
and  gang  to  our  beds,  for  yonder *8 
Auld  Reekie,  I  see,  putting  on  her  nicht 
cap!" 

A  Pious  Wish. — Archbishop  Laud 
was  a  man  of  very  short  stature.  Charles 
the  First  and  the  Archbishop  were  one 
day  8at  down  to  dinner,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  Archer,  the  King^s  jester, 
should  say  grace  for  them,  which  he  did 
in  this  fashion  :— ^  Great  praise  be 
given  to  God,  but  little  Laud  to  the 
devil!" 

EPITAPH   BY  A   HUSBAND  ON  HIS  FIRST 
WIPE. 
I*ve  lott  my  melancholy, 
Nov  iboa  art  korled  Dolly, 
Kor,  Tve  just  married  Polly.        P* 
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SiAtn  an^  Cf^rmiolo^. 


Wednesday,  Feb.  I. 

St.  Kmmim.  Virg,  tf  JreUmi, 
Nnt  M0tn  10«.  i^ttr  10  Hft»r. 

The  apow-drop'  ofUu  peeps  out  of  the  icround 
on  Cendlemeft-Eve,'  or  evcu  earlier,  end  .'was 
hence  called  obr  Lady  of  February,  and  after* 
wards.-  Miid  of  Fet»ruarf ,  or  Purification  Flower. 
.The  F/ench  call  It  U  Pierce  Niere,  La  Cloche 
Blanche.  La  Galantine  Bagucoardia  d'Hyver. 
The  Italians  call  it  Galanto. 

In  the  **  Florilefuira,**  it  is  said.  **  Even  as  the 
snow  drop  is  whiter  and  clearer  than  all  otiter 
flowers,  so  b  the  spotless  purity  of  Our  Lady 
fairer  than  that  of  all  other  virgins.**  11m  fo|. 
lowing  lines  of  Mrs.  Barbnuld  are  very  expres- 
sive :— 

Already  now  Hie  snow-drop  dares  appear, 
The  first  pale  blossom  of  the  unripened  year  ; 
As  Flora's  M^ath,  by  some  transforming  power, 
I  lad  chauKed  an  icicle  into  a  flower  : 
Its  name  and  hoe  the  scentless  plant  retains. 
And  Winter  lingers  it  iu  Icy  veins. 
Thursday,  Feb.  2. 

*"  Pnrifiemtian  ofomr  Lmiy. 

lligk  Wmfr  Sim.  «/r.  «  Afar.— 49«i. «/'.  «  <!/>*r. 
Herrick,  among  many  otiter  sweet  pictuiVs  of 
old  Eug!Hh  practices,  ffives'  us  one  of  the  cere- 
monies to  be  ob|^r%'^  on  Candlemas-day.  His 
directions  for  tbu  day  are  as  follows  :— 
Dnwn  with  rosemary  and  bayes. 

Down  with  the  misleto,  * 

Instead  of  holly,  now  up*raise 
The  greener  box,  for  show, 
llie  holly  hitherto  did  sway  ; 

Let  box  now  domineere, 
Uotill  the  dancing  Easter-day, 
Or  Easter's  eve  appeaj-e. 
Then  youthful  box,  which  now  hath  grace 
Your  houses  to  renew. 
Grown  old.  surrender  most  lUs  place 
Unto  the  crisped  yew. 
When  yew  is  out,  then  birch  comes  in. 

And  many  flowers  beside. 
Both  of  a  fresh  and  fragrant  kilme. 
To  honour  Whitsontide. 
Green  rashes  then,  and  sweetest  bents. 

With  cooIm"  oken  boughs 
feme  iu  for  comely  ornaments. 
To  re-adorn  the  house. 
Thus  tintes  do  shift ;  each  thins   bis  tume  do's 

hold: 
New  things  succeed  as  former  things  grow  old. 
Friday,  Feb.  S. 

St.  Uargmrtt  1^  Englmmd. 
Sun  rut*  S&M  ^i  7^S$tt  S5m  ^ft  4. 
Candles  were  lighted  upon  this  day,  as  well  as 
on  Candlemas-day.  in  former  times,  and  their 
power  over  the  coming  weather  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  supersUfious,  who  co  ifoonded  a 
particular  physical  fact  with  an  imagined  mira- 
culous influence.  Great  light,  as  ^reat  noise,  is 
known  to  break  super-impeoding  clouds,  and  a 
great  blase  of  light  may  exercise  an  influence  on 
impending  storms. 

Saturday,  Feb.  4. 

St.  AMmr  tf  Scatlmnd. 
High  Wattr,  43m.  «//.  S  Morn.  Im.  mft.  4  Afum. 
A  few  lines  upon  the  month,  that  we  have  now 
fairly  entered,  cannot  be  out  of  place  here  :— 


On  lAe  Mmuk  of  Fthnmnf. 
Now  shirting  gales  with  milder  infloeooe  blow. 
Cloud  o'er  tlie  skies  and  melt  the  falling  snow ; 
The  soflenfd  earth  with  fertile  moisture  teefns. 
And,  freed  from  icy  bonds,  down  rush  flic  swel- 
ing  strauns. 

Sunday,  Feb.  5. 
Fipm  SUNDAY  aftbh  bpiphany. 

Lttsoms  for  th«  IJmg,  99  tJkmp.  Jtmimk,  Mant. 

fit  fiutp,  U<i^i*K  Et*M. 
Fni.  5*-45  11.  C,  JVj  (Jay,  r*lo,  ili*  nikbr«i<'ii 
ftocnuu  |>Atii(!il  And  tti^iit  ^lluto[^Ker.  who  censmX- 
(icred  Frfedchn  as  fhal  whWh  lilimf  **»utlatrB  thr 
Uiime  aiiil  (.Uftuitr  ^^  Li^A^ii,"'  unifttile  td  i4ar*Jv#  ih« 
JnrlrtirEidFncya^^bi*  niMrilry.  Mibtwl  lifmself  at 
Lriim,  Dear  iitiifn  in  Afrtfa,  l^y  this  fash  Mt  Af 
S4iiii<tr,  Ujd«petident  of  *.i\  iniwrnA  or  rvliiifciiis 
cfin^rderitkips,  C^to  tarriwl  (nit  pairJiotloHTi  to  lb« 
higtkFSt  clvj;iF<  ^f  ptjUtieal  iriireiiMy;  Utt  Calm 
dead,  c^xiJd  be  of  ooa«e  ff*  his  country  \  bo*  bwl 
he  [>re^rv«4l  bia  lif««  hu  cctttsatls  OilfM  !■•• 
nniwlriiitpii  Ce!aiar^«  ai}it4tloQi»  tod  lia*«  giutt  * 
diflcreEjt  lum  to  public  sfTaJn. 

Monday,  Feb,  fi* 

,  Sim  rut  I  IK^f *  if/i.  7  -  ■Stf  *  ai».  V*.  4^ 
Ith^  $.  \^U  t\pMu\  lit  («eij«ra  tt'j4#lj^ 
Krptit»*r,  the  celfb^trtd  violin  pUf'f^  Ri  4v  fl&. 
Vittit  mi  Acrideiii  wbtch  flepK^Hl  Mr-  Kr«iFtivr 
in  I  HIT,  of  Ml  6  u«  of  hh  arm»  h*  wsb  lastly  »iti*. 
aUEi^reil  t]i#  riKAi  s ccomf^l )c(»irJ  viollaiil  in  Ktij'^!|ia. 
Hit  meiki^  it  the  beat  ihAl  i»  kao»ii.i^B«eii«B 
bring  Tor  mfiiiy  >>*r«  ditfctor  of  (lit  Mtmitmit 
Hei^mh  ill  Parit,  Mr.  Kr«iiU'er  *»*  also  f>rkiicip«l 
virtlln  prnfwsor  »t  the  Caiijertmtojra.  Miqm  M 
the  yc^iac  vioEia  pror»»rs  of  tPiintuce  In  Prance 
Wefm,  thrrefort^,  tk'HpdpiItt  and  take  fiiiat  credit  hi; 
CALLiuif  thieiTuelf«a  ipch.  ^s  a  uoipixer^  Mr. 
KrenjtZTi:  lifti  alwi  greatly  di4tiii«utib4d  hrr^uelf. 
BMid«i  Ati  imnmtiae  nnmbcrcir  tiaVm  rcnicertat, 
qiiKitels  duct*,  acf.  bi  has  writtm  9>!rveral  0per«(, 
nmouj;  wbirb  we*  Ui«  wvlJ  knowti  tdnhiUm^  Pmmi 
ti  l'iFp4«>,  /^;.Vprf  ^  ^>l#4and  Atitftpft.  Mr 
KfFuUrr  (iiinyeEt  ins  persoQal  I'rlendthip  ftf 
N*poleon,  ^Kti  Dfrfd  cfniv^rted  Trijh  him  id  a 
lain^liaj  matincr,  Npfninti^d  bun  tua  M*uu  dr 
CAafptlU,  and  conferredjon  .liini  the  gvid  ernes 
(officiM-)  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  NapoleoQ 
used  to  say  that  time  was  too  precious  to  be  em- 
ployed in  listening  to  instrumental  music,  ex- 
cepting when  Krentxer  was  playing  a  concerto 
oo  the  Violin. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  7. 

St.  angMhu,  BuJkof  in  Engtmrni,  «e. 
Higk  IVoter,  S7«.  4^.  5  msm.  5dm  mfi.  5  ^ft*r. 
.    In  early  seasons  the  raven  is  now  emjaoyed 
About  the  reparation  of  ber  nest : 
Oo  antient'oak  or  elm,  witose'topmast  bougla 
Begin  to  fail,  the  raven's  twig. formed  house 
Is  built:  and  many  a  year  tlie  selfsame  tree 
The  aged  solitary  pair  frequent. 
But  distant  is  their  range  ;  for  oft  at  mom 
They  take  their  flight,  and  not  till  twilight  grey 
Their  slow  retoming  cry  hoarse  metts  the  ear. 


We  thank  J.  M.  B.  for  his  eudour,  and  feel  confident  that  he  wiU  see  far  superior  ^nrra- 
^  !IP.*5?j;'  ''^^^J  than  that  which  has  elicited  his  praise.  Nceofthe  'Talesof  a  Bureau,* 
entitled  ITeuMts  t  Lore,  wHI  appear  lllttttrated  in  oar  next.  Hans  Swataen  is  in  the  hands  of 
oar  artist. 
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ilfiitftram  mrtirle. 

TALB9  OP  THE  BUREAU  DE 

POUCE— No.  6. 

WOMAN'S   LOVE; 

OR, 

AFFECTION  AND  DEPRAVITY. 
For  the  OU9, 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  ever^ 
one,  how  so  amiable  and  well-dis- 
posed a  girl  as  Maria  Dupin  could 
ever  become  the  wife  of  sach  a  worth - 
1ms  man  as  Antoine  Laarent.  He  bad 
mottiisS  to  recommend  him  shve  his 
outward  form ;  for  his  disponfldn  and 
propensities  were  of  the  worst  and  low- 
«0t  kind ;  and  none  of  those  persons  in 
his  natire  Tillage,  who  stood  fair  with 
Cl)e  world,  were  ever  desirous  of  asso- 

Vot.  IX. 


ciatingnith  him;  and  the  small  pro- 
perty his  father  left  hun,  consisting 
only  of  a  few  acres  of  lanid,  was  &st 
dwindling  away,  to  meet  his  frequent 
necessities. 

But  the  truth  was,  Marie  loved  him 
with  sincere  affection  in  early  years ; 
they  had  been  much  together,  their 
parents  having  been  neighbours ;  and 
long  ere  the  vices  of  the  man  had 
shewn  themselves,  she  had  learnt  to 
call  him  her  own  Antoine»  whilst  he, 
in  return,  called  her  his  deare.si  Marie. 
So  often  bad  they  dwelt  ou  the  future 
that  was  to  see  them  united,  that  it  be- 
came too  firmly  fixed  in  her  imagina- 
tion ever  to  be  remoged.  She  could 
not,  indeed,  reir.ain  ignorant  of  the 
character  he  acquired  as  he  grew  in 
years,  or  that  when  any  act  of  violence 
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or  daring  was  mentioned^  he  was  sure 
to  be  named  as  the  leader;  but  ahe 
thought   the   world   was   harsh — too 

2 nick  in  its  condemnation,  and  wrong 
n  altribating  those  acts  as  the  oflbpring 
of  a  bad  heart,  which  were  but  the 
ontbreakings  of  an  ardent  youthful  dis- 
position. She  had  often  heard  that  a 
reformed  rake  makes  the  best  husband ; 
but  she  did  not  look  further  to  see 
wlwta  confirmed  reprobate  would  be 
likely  to  make.  She  was  all  confi- 
dence in  the  snccess  of  her  plans  for 
bis  reformation,  and  being  an  orphan 
and  without  control,  she  gave  herself 
and  her  little  property  to  the  free  pos* 
session  of  him  who  already  had  her 
heart. 

The  few  first  weeks  of  their  union 
no  one  coald  be  more  attentive  than 
Antoine }  aad  Marie  became  confirmed 
in  tier  ophiion,  that  his  acts  had  been 
too  harshly  construed  by  the  world, 
and  bis  youthful  ertrors  would  soon 
merge  in  the  fond  hosband.  Poor 
Marie)  abe  saw  not  ia  the  calm  the 
forerunftsf  el  the  slorm  which  was  im- 
pending over  her.  He  soon  give  way 
to  the  true  bent  of  his  disposition ; 
joined  his  former  lawless  associates; 
made  long  and  freaeent  absences  from 
hooM,  and  retomeoi  generally,  in  a  sa- 
vage and  disccmtented  hoaour,  to  find 
fault  with  every  Ihkig,  and  would  sit 
for  hows  wrapped  ip  in  his  medita- 
tion^ scarce  noticing  the  anxious  at- 
tentions of  his  w  ife. 

In  a  few  months  time  she  found  that 
poverty  was  fiut  gaining  upon  them. 
Antoine  had  sold  all  their  property, 
and  spent  all  the  proceeds  in  riot  and 
debauchery ;  and,  to  crown  her  unhap- 
piness,  her  husband,  joining  -some  of 
Us  associates,  left  for  ever  the  place  of 
his  birth,  bearing  with  him  the  ill 
wishes  of^all  who  knew  him,  save  one, 
his  forsaken  wife,  who,  *midst  all  his 
nnkindness  and  unrequited  aflfoction, 
still  fondly  loved  him,  and  wished  him 
well  where'er  his  course  might  lead 
him. 

Bfarie  was  too  much  a  favourite  in 
(he  village,  to  have  any  doubts  as  to 
her  being  able  to  maintain  herself  by 
her  industry,  and  gladly  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  Madame  Germain  to  become 
her  own  immediate  attendant. 

Madame  Germain  was  the  wife  of  a 
private  gentleman,  of  some  considera- 
ble property,  who  had  resided  many 
years  in  the  midst  of  his  estates,  passing 
his  time  in  endeavouring  to  ameliorate 
tiie  condition  of  his  tenantry,  and  en- 
hxmce  the  value  of  his  property  by  his 


own  superintendence.  Marie  was 
much  esteemed  by  all,  and  would  have 
lived  trulv  happy  had  net  her  mind 
been  clouded  with  evil  forcftiodings  of 
her  husband's  fate. 

Years  passed  on  snd  found  Marie 
still  with  Madame  Germain,  who  had 
removed  to  Paris,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
children's  education.  She  still  re- 
mained ignorant  of  what  bad  befallen 
her  husband,  or  even  of  his  existence, 
and  had  gradually  brought  herself  to 
the  belief  that  tbey  had  parted  for 
ever. 

She  was  one  day  witnessing  a  re- 
view in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  paying 
deep  attention  to  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  troops,  when  suddenly  she  felt  her 
reticule  snatched  from  her  hand ;  she 
turned  round  to  see  who  had  robbed 
her,  but  every  bodv  seemed  attending 
to  the  scene  before  them.  It  was  clear 
the  bag  was  gone,  but  as  there  was 
little  of  consequence  in  it,  ^le  was  too 
much  of  a  Frenchwoman  to  be  annoyed, 
and  in  admiration  of  a  charge  of  ca- 
valry, which  was  dien  t^lng  place, 
quite  forgot  her  lose. 

"Bteas  mv  souH**  cried  soaaeone; 
<<  well,  I  declare,  it  is  the  oddest  thing 
in  the  world!  What!  Marle»  my 
girl!  you  hav'nt  forgot  me,  have 
you  1" 

Hearing  her  name,  she  turned  to 
see  the  speaker.    There  were  three  iU- 
dressed  lookfaig  men  standing  together, 
one  of  whom   Ae  recognised  as  her 
husband. 
«Ah!  Antoine!  is  that  you  T* 
'<  Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  indeed  me.    I 
suppose  you  thought  me  dead  V* 
'*  I  had  feared  as  much,  Antoine." 
*^  Aye,  so  many  thought ;  I  got  through 
it  though;    but  bless  my  politeness; 
here  Le  Coq  and  Petit  Singe,  allow  me 
to  introduce  you  to  my  wife." 

His  friends  lifM  up  their  red  night- 
caps, and  professed  themselves  much 
honoured  in  being  introduced  to  the 
wife  of  such  a  **  brave  enfant  as  An- 
toine Laurent.*' 

Much  as  Marie  had  wished  to  see 
her  husband,  she  could  not  but  feel  that 
their  meeting  would  be  the  source  of 
much  pain  to  her.  His  appearance, 
and  that  of  his  companions,  was  strong- 
ly indicative  of  their  profession,  and 
she  had  little  doubt,  in  her  own  mind, 
that  one  of  the  gentlemen  had  taken 
her  iNig.  It  was  with  feelings  of  sad- 
ness she  accompanied  Antoine  and  th» 
Sieurs  Le  Coi|  and  Petit  Singe  to  a  ca« 
baret  in  the  neighbourliood. 
Antoine's  story  was  $hort.    Accord- 
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6a^  to  his  own  account  he  had  been  in 
die  army,  and  left  it^  because  he  found 
a  military  life  too  irksome  for  a  roan 
of  SfArit  like  himself;  and  Le  Coq  had 
been  a  brother  in  arms.  Petit  Singe, 
to  be  sore,  had  not  lieen  in  the  army, 
bot  then  he  had  a  wish  to  go  there,  and 
that  was  the  same  thing.  After  he  had 
Sold  Bfarie  all  he  had  to  say  concern- 
ing himself  and  friends^  he  was  very 
dciiroas  to  hear  how  she  had  done 
since  misfortune,  as  he  called  it,  forced 
idm  from  a  wife  he  loved  more  than  all 
Che  world ;  and  drew  such  a  picture  of 
the  angni^  he  had  felt  in  leaving  her, 
that  it  moved  Petit  Singe  even  to  tears, 
or  at  least  to  the  occasional  pressing 
the  tassel  of  his  night-cap,  first  to  one 
eye  and  then  to  the  other,  as  if  he  were 
much  moved  at  his  friend^s  sufferings. 

When  Marie  had  slated  the  truth, 
her  husband  became  extremely  anxious 
in  his  enquiries^  as  to  whether  Mon- 
sieur Germain  was  rich,  kept  many 
servants,  and  was  regular  in  his  hours. 
The  answers,  he  said,  were  very  satis- 
factory ;  because,  though  he  had  led  a 
roving  kind  of  Kfe  himself,  yet  he 
should  have  been  extremely  unhappy ' 
to  tiitnk  his  wife  was  living  in  any 
other  than  a  respectable  familv  ;  and 
as  ]>  Coq  knew  that  he  had  often  ex- 
pressed himself  most  anxious  that  his 
dear  wife  might  not  be  prejudiced  in 
the  good  Opinion  of  others,  by  his  own 
firfiies.  At  the  beginning  of  this  speech 
Petit  Singe  had  caught  hold  of  his  tas- 
sel, but  not  finding  any  thing suiBcfently 
sad  for  a  tear,  contented  himself  with 
a  long  drawn  ah,  and  declared  that  he 
had  heard  him  say  so  at  least  a  thou- 
sand times ;  and  Le  Coq,  who  was  a 
man  of  taditum  habits,  bobbed  his  head 
in  token  of  assent. 

The  result  of  this  interview  was  a 
promise,  on  the  part  of  Antoine,  to  see 
ids  wife  on  the  following  day,  who  en- 
gaged to  supply  him  with  money  to 
enable  him  to  look  more  respectable ; 
and  if  he  would  reform,  she  did  not 
doubt  being  able,  through  Monsieur 
Gerroain^s  kindness,  to  procure  him 
some  situation,  by  which  he  might  ob- 
tain an  honest  livelihood. 

He  did  not  fell  to  see  his  wife  on  the 
following  day,  and  became  very  assi- 
duous in  his  attentions,  vowed  his  affec- 
tion was  undiminished,  and  scarcely 
allowing  a  day  to  pass  that  he  did  not 
look  in  at  Monsieur  Germain's  to  see 
her.  He  repeatedly  declared,  too,  he 
bad  suffered  so  much  in  his  wild  way 
of  life,  that  hb  onlv  wish  now  was  to 
ssttls  down  quietly   with   bis   dear 


Marie,  and  support  themselves  by  hon- 
est industry. 

One  night,  as  I  was  going  my  rounds 
with  some  of  my  men,  I  perceived, 
loitering  about  at  the  corner  of  one  of 
the  streets,  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine,  the  Sienr  Petit  Singe,  and  it  was 
very  evident  that  he  could  not  be  wait- 
ing alx>ut  so  late  at  night  for  any  good 
purpose,  uid  as  he  had  not  perenved 
me,  I  determined  to  watch  him  unob- 
served. In  a  few  minutes  he  was  join- 
ed by  another  acquaintance  of  mine, 
the  Sieur  Le  Coq,  when  they  walked 
together  some  way  up  the  street,  until 
they  came  to  a  large  house,  and  Petit 
Singe,  looking  round  to  see  if  any  per- 
sons were  near,  gave  a  gentle  tap  at 
the  door,  which,  to  my  surprise,  was 
instantly  opened  to  tnm.  This  was 
strange  *  The  house  belonged  to  Mon- 
sieur Germain,  and  I  could  not  believe 
that  the  two  gentlemen,  who  had  just 
gone  in,  were  carrying  on  an  intrigue 
with  any  of  the  servants,  since  nature 
had  not  moulded  either  ot  them  in  one 
of  her  most  favourable  moods.  Le  Coa 
Was  a  most  desperate  character — and 
Petit  Sing^  a  most  consummate  villain^ 
deficient  ohly  in  one  thing— courage, 
but  which  he  generally  contrived  to 
make  up  for,  by  a  quickness  of  inven- 
tion, which  rendered  him  a  valuable 
ally  to  those  who  planned  the  commis- 
sion of  any  desperate  deeds. 

On  entering  they  had  left  the  door 
Ajar,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their 
escape,  in  case  tliey  should  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  depart  in  a  hurry.  I  availed 
ittvself,  therefore,  of  the  opportunity  to 
follow  after  them,  with  my  men,  and 
perceived  them  ascending  the  stairs,  in 
company  with  Antoine  Laurent ;  this 
soon  explained  how  they  had  so  easily 
obtained  their  admission.  They  had 
no  sooner  reached  the  first  landing- 
place  than  they  heard  some  one  coming 
down  stairs:  this  seemed  to  perplex 
them  extremely,  and  Petit  Singe,  after 
hiding  the  light  he  was  carrying,  began 
to  descend  the  stairs,  three  steps  at  a 
time,  perhaps  judging  that  a  general 
always  fights  best  in  the  rear.  The 
person  who  had  alarmed  them  was  no 
other  than  Marie^  who  was  coming 
down  stairs  with  a  light  in  her  hand. 
She  had  no  sooner  reached  the  landing- 
place,  than  Le  Coq  and  Laurent  darted 
forwards  and  seized  her,  one  by  each 
hand,  whilst  Le  Coq  pressed  his  hand 
over  her  mouth  to  prevent  her  scream- 
ing. When  she  had  in  some  degree 
recovered  from  her  alarm,  Le  Coq  al- 
lowed her  to    speak.      Uer  eye  fell 
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upon  ber  husband,  and  she  eidaim- 

^  Oh,  Antoine !  how,  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  did  you  get  herel  What  is 
your  purpose!  And  this  man,  too. 
Oh,  let  me  beseech  you  to  leave  the 
house  instantly }  you  will  ruin  me  for 
ever." 

*•  No ;  on  the  contrary,"  replied  he ; 
"  I  mean  to  make  your  fortune." 

**  Nay,  Antoine,  you  shall  not  pass 
a  step  ^1r1her ;  pray  leave  the  house ; 
some  one  may  awake,  and  if  you  are 
discovered,  I  shall  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing let  you  in." 

'*  I  am  not  ouite  such  a  fool,  after 
hiding  in  the  log-house  Hill  I  am  so 
stiff  I  can  hardly  move,  to  walk  out  at 
a  woman's  bidding ;  let  me  pass,  and 
donU  be  so  absurd." 

"Not  a  step." 

•<  Are  you  mad!" 

**  Mad  or  not,  you  shall  not  pass.  If 
you  attempt  it  1*11  alarm  the  bouse  by 
my  screams." 

Thev,  however,  tr.ied  to  go  on  ;  Lau- 
rent telling  Petit  Singe  to  look  to  the 
woman,  and  if  she  made  the  least  noise, 
to  cut  the  matter  as  short  as  possible. 
Bifarie,  faithful  to  ber  word,  the  mo- 
ment she  saw  them  advancing,  uttered 
a  piercing  scream  and  cry  for  assist- 
ance, bat  was  effectoallv  silenced  by  a 
blow  from  tht  butt^nd  of  Laurent's 

Slstol.  She  Ml  instantly  on  the  stairs, 
eprived  of  all  motion,  and,  as  I  dread- 
ed, at  the  instant,  even  of  life.  So 
tbooght  Petit  Singe,  for  he  declared  it 
would  be  a  good  night's  work  for  Lau- 
rent to  make  himself  a  widower  and  a 
rich  man  at  the  same  time.  They  went 
on  to  Monsieur  Germain's  private-room, 
the  situation  of  which  they  seemed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with,  and  forced 
open  his  escritoire,  in  which  was  lying 
a  large  quantity  of  notes,  which  1  after- 
wards ascertained  had  bieen  paid  only 
a  day  or  two  before  to  Monsieur  Ger- 
main, for  an  estate  of  some  value  he 
had  disposed  of.  These  Petit  Singe 
lost  no  time  in  appropriating  to  him- 
self, and  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
when  I  thought  it  time  to  shew  my- 
self. 

"TTie  Blessed  Virgin!"  exclaimed 
Petit  Singe,  the  moment  he  saw  me,  at 
tlie  same  time  running  behind  Le  Coq 
for  protection. 

"Not  exactly,"  I  said,  "Monsieur 
Petit  Singe^  but  another  friend  of 
your's." 

"The  devil!"  exclaimed  Le  Coq. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  there  again  you  are 
mistaken." 


The  booty  was  too  rich  to  be  given 
np  without  a  struggle,  and  Laurent 
swore  he  would  blow  out  tlie  brains  of 
the  first  man  who  attempted  to  stop 
him,  calling  on  Le  Coq  to  assist  him 
in  making  a  dash  for  it. 

I  attempted  to  seize  him,  and  he  kept 
his  word  by  firing  at  me ;  the  ball  went 
through  my  hat,  and  fraaured  a  large 
glass  which  was  behind.  He  then 
drew  a  dagger,  with  which  he  would 
have  attacked  me,  had  he  not  been  at 
that  moment  shot  by  one  of  my  men. 
Le  Coq  was  soon  disarmed,  and  Petit 
Singe  pulled  out  from  under  the  table, 
where  he  had  crept  the  moment  he  saw 
Laurent  was  about  to  make  resistance, 
and  with  the  politest  bow  in  the  world, 
presented  me  with  the  monev,  express- 
ing a  hope  that  I  did  not  feel  any  in- 
convenience from  Laurent's  precipita- 
tion. 

The  firing  soon  awoke  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  who  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  scene  vUiich  presented  it- 
self; and  attention  being  paid  to  poor 
Marie,  it  was  found  that  although  she 
had  received  a  severe  blow  across  tiie 
face,  which  had  completely  stunned 
her,  yet  there  was  nothing  to  fear  for 
her  life. 

Some  months  after  this  I  heard  that 
Marie,  who  had  continued  to  live  with 
Madame  Germain,  had  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  one  of  her  former  ad- 
mirers, and  again  become  a  wife.  Ex 
perience  liaving  taught  her  that  re- 
formation was  not  so  easy  a  task  as  she 
had  imagined,  she  took  tlie  precaution 
of  ascenaining  that  there  would  be  lit- 
tle chance  of  having  to  try  the  succeas 
of  ber  schemes  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

With  regard  to  Le  Coq  and  Petit 
Singe,  they  are  at  present  on  a  visit  to 
the  "Bains  de  Rocbefort,"  which  is 
likely  to  last  until  the  end  of  their  ca- 
reers. Petit  Singe  complains  most 
^ievously,  that  at  the  other  end  of  his 
chain  is  attached  a  gentleman  of  most 
powerful  make,  and  withal  so  arbitrary 
in  bis  movements,  that  he  cannot  en- 
joy a  moment^s  peace,  night  or  day. 
J.M.B. 

ECCLBSIA  SCOTIA;   OR,  THB  SCOTCH 
CHURCB   TRANSLATED. 

Two  persons  gazing  up  at  the  church 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving,  Regent-square, 
one  of  them  asked  the  other  the  mean- 
ing of  the  inscription  Ecdesia  Scotia^ 
in  ancient  characters !  **  The  meaning! 
why  the  unknown  tonguf,  to  be  sure,'* 
was  the  reply.  Ptla. 
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Con*.  M«  tbe  Dolpliia*!  Aaclior  forg *d ;  *tis  tt «  whlt«  heat  aow  s 
The  hellnva  ceased,  the  flemet  deereaied ;  thoofih  oa  the  forg e*f  brow. 
The  little  flamet  11111  fitfully  plajr  throofh  the  Mbie  mouad; 
And  Atfally  yoa  •till  may  tee  the  frlm  unlthe  raakina  ronnd, 
Allelad  in  leathern  panoply,  their  broad  haada  only  bare; 
8oaie  reat  apon  their  aledfva  here,  tome  work  the  wtadlaaa  there. 

The  wlndlaaa  atraiaa  thetaekie  ehalaa,  the  black  nouad  heavet  below ; 

And  red  and  deep,  a  hnndred  veina  baret  oat  at  every  throe; 

It  riaea,  roara,  reada  all  oatrlght— O  Valcan,  what  a  glow  I 

*Th  blinding  white,  *tia  bleating  bright;  the  high  ann  ahinee  not  to  I 

The  high  aon  aeea  not.  on  the  earth,  aneh  Aery  learfnl  ahow  ; 

The  roof-rlba  awarth,  the  candent  hearth,  the  rnddr  larld  row 

Ofamltha.  that  atand,  an  ardent  band,  like  men  before  the  foe; 

Aa,  qnivering  through  hia  fleece  of  flame,  the  anillng  moaater,  slow 

MInka  on  the  anvll^all  ahont,  the  facet  Aery  grow— 

* Hnrrah  I*  they  ahoat—* leap  eat^leap  out;*— banc,  bang,  the  fledget  go  t 

Hurrah  I  the  jetted  lightninga  are  hleeing  high  and  low  ; 

A  hailing  fount  of  Are  la  at*nck  at  every  aquashing  blow  ; 

The  leathern  mall  rebouada  the  hail :  the  rattling  clndera  atrow 

The  ground  aroand;  at  every  bound  the  aweltering  foantalnt  Aow  x 

And  thick  and  loud,  the  awioglag  crowd,  at  every  stroke,  pant  *  ho!* 

Leep  oat,  leap  oat  my  masters  ;  leap  oat  and  lay  oa  load  t  * 

Let*a  forge  a  goodly  Anchor ;  a  Bower,  thick  nod  b* oad  ; 

For  a  heart  of  oak  la  hanging  on  every  blow,  I  bode  ; 

And  laeethegood  Ship  riding,  all  In  a  perlloba  road, 

The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lee;  the  roll  of  ocean  poar*d 

From  stem  to  atern,  aea  after  aea  ;  the  mainmast  by  the  board  ; 

The  bulwarks  down  ;  the  rudder  goae ;  the  boato  stove  at  the  ehalas  ;  « 

But  courage  atill,  brave  mariners— the  Bower  yet  remalas, 

Aad  not  an  Inch  to  flinch  hedelgas  save  when  ye  pitch  skv  high, 

Thea  asoves  his  head,  as  though  he  said,  *  Fear  aothiog— here  am  I  !* 

SwIag  in  your  atrokes  In  order  ;  let  foot  and  haad  keep  time. 

Tear  blowa  make  mualc  sweeter  far  than  any  aterple'a  chime; 

But  while  ye  swin^  vour  sledges,  sing  ;  and  let  the  burthen  be. 

The  Anchor  is  the  Aavtl  King,  and  royal  craftenea  we  I 

Strike  in,  strike  in— the  sparks  begin  to  doll  their  ruatling  red  ; 

Oar  hammera  riag  with  aharper  din— -our  work  will  eoon  be  aped  ; 

Our  Anchor  soon  meat  change  hie  bed  of  Aery  rich  array. 

For  a  hammock  at  the  roaring  howa,  or  an  oosy  coach  of  clay  ;    ' 

Oar  Anchor  soon  moat  change  the  lay  of  merry  craftsmen  here. 

For  the  Yeeheave-o,*  and  the  Heave-away,  and  the  sighing  aeamaa*s  cheaf  ; 

Whea  weighing  alow,  at  eve  they  go— far,  far  from  love  and  hooM; 

And  aobbing  sweethearts,  la  a  row,  wail  o*er  the  ocean  foam. 

la  livid  and  obdarate  gloom  he  darkens  dowo  at  last; 

A  shapely  one  he  la,  and  strong,  as  e*er  from  cM  was  east.— 

O  trasted  and  trustworthy  guard,  If  thou  hadst  life  like  me. 

What  pleaaarea  woald  thy  toila  reward  beneath  the  deep  green  sea! 

O  deep  Sea-diver  1  who  might  then  behold  aach  alghta  aa  thou  ? 

The  hoary  monater*a  palaces!  methinks  what  joy  'twere  now 

To  go  plumb  pluaglng  down  amid  the  assembi  v  of  the  whales. 

And  feel  the  churn*d  sea  round  me  boll  bvneath  their  scourging  tails  I 

Then  deep  in  tangle-wooda  to  Aght  the  Aerce  aea  naicora, 

Aad  aead  him  foiled  aad  bellowlag  back,  for  all  hia  Ivory  horn  ; 

To  leave  the  aubtle  aworder*Aah  of  bony  blade  forlorn  ; 

And  for  the  ghastlv  grinning  shark  to  laugh  hisjaws  to  scorn  : 

To  leap  down  on  the  kraken's  back,  where  'mid  Norwegian  Isles 

He  lies,  a  lubber  anchorage  for  sudden  siiallow'd  miles; 

Till  snorting,  like  an  under-sea  volcano,  oflThe  rolls ; 

Meanwhile  to  swing.  a-hulTetlng  the  far  aatonlahed  shoala 

Of  hie  back-broweing  ocean-caivea ;  or,  hapU  In  a  covr, 

Sheli-atrown,  and  conaecraie  of  old  to  aome  Undine'a  love. 

To  And  the  long-halr*d  mermaldens ;  or  bar  i  by  ley  lands. 

To  wrestle  with  the  8ea*aerpent,  npoa  ceniean  sands. 

O  broad-armed  Fisher  of  the  Deep,  whoae  aports  can  eqaal  thine  ? 
ThoDolohln  welgha  a  tbonsaad  tona,  that  tug%  thy  cable  line; 
And  night  by  night,  *tia  thy  dellRht,  thy  xlory  day  by  day. 
Through  aable  seaand  breaker  white,  the  giant  game  to  play—' 
But  shamer  of  our  little  spurts!  for/lve  the  name  I  gavin- 
A  Aaher'a  joy  la  to  destroy— thine  ofllce  Is  to  save.  , 

O  lodger  la  the  sea-ktaga*  halls,  eooldst  thou  bat  up  Jerataed 

Whose  be  the  white  bonea  by  thy  aide,  or  who  that  dripping  band. 

Slow  awaying  in  the  heaving  wave,  tbat  round  about  thee  bend. 

With  sounds  like  breakers  In  a  dream  blesiing  their  ancient  friend— 

Oh,coaidst  thou  know  what  heroes  glide  with  lariter  steps  coaad  thee. 

Thhie  iro'slde  would  swell  with  pride;  thou'dit  leap  within  the  ••*^^^^T^ 
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Give  bonovr  to  ^elr  muoorlcf  «bo  left  tkf  pleutDl  ttnad* 
To  tbed  tkelr  blood  m  freely  lor  tbo  love  of  Fatlier-Uuid^ 
Who  left  their  clianc«  of  qttteC  m«  •»*  ff^^J  ehnrck^ard  fnvc, 
80  freely,  for  ■  roilleM  bed  uald  tke  CoMlog  wove— 
Oh,  thowffh  Mr  AMhoff  BMy  ■•€  be  ell  I  have  feodly  taef, 
UODoor  bim  for  tbeii  OMaiorj,  whoee  boeee  be  foee  «»oef  I 


Blm9kw90d^  Mttg. 


TOM  CRINGU'S  LOG. 

The  only  other  midtbipBian  on  board 
th«  catter  betid«  yonng  Malcolm,  whaaa 
miserable  death  we  had  witneteed,  was 
a  slight  delicate  litde  fellow,  about 
fourteen  yean  old,  of  the  name  of  Dun- 
can; he  was  the  smallest  boy  of  his 
sge  I  evei  saw,  and  had  been  badly 
hurt  in  repelling  the  attack  of  the  pi- 
rate.     His   wound   was  a  lacerated 
puncture  in  the  left  shoulder  from  a 
boarding-pike,  but  it  appeared  to  be 
healing  kindly,  and  for  some  days  we 
thought  he  was  doing  welL    However, 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  be- 
fore we  made  Jamaica,  tlie  surgeon  ac- 
costed Mr.  Douglas  as  we  were  walk- 
ing the  deck  together.    **  I  fear  litde 
Duncan  is  going  to  slip  through  my 
lingers,  Sir."^*'  No !  I  thought  he  had 
been  beUer.'*    "  So  he  was  till  about 
noon,  when  a  twitching  of  the  muscles 
came  on,  which  I  fear  betokens  lock 
jaw ;  he  wavers,  too,  now  and  then, 
a  bad  sign  of  itself  where  there  is  a 
freUing  wound.**     We   went  below, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  wind-sail 
that  was  let  down  close  to  where  his 
hammock  was  slung,  the  heat  of  the 
small   vessel   was  solfbcating.     The 
large  coarse  tallow  candle  in  tiie  pur- 
ser's  lantern,  that   hung  beside   his 
shoulder,  around  which  the  loathsome 
cockroaches  fluttered  like  motlis  in  a 
summer  evening,  filled  the  between 
decks  with  a  rancid  oily  smell,  and 
with  smoke  as  from  a  torch,  while  it 
ran  down  and  melted  like  rot  belbre  a 
fire.    It  cast  a  dull  sickly  gleam  on  the 
pale  fhce  of  the  brown-haired,  girlish- 
looking  lad,  as  he  lay  in  his  narrow 
hammock.    When  we  entered,  an  old 
quarter-master  was  rubbing  bis  legs, 
which  were  jerking  about  like  the  limbs 
of  a  galvanized  frog,  while  two  o^  the 
bovs  lield  his  arms,  also  violently  con- 
vulsed.    The  poor  little  fellow  was 
crying  and  sobbing  most  piteously,  but 
made  a  strong  effort  to  compose  him** 
self  and  ''be  a  man,"  wlien  he  saw 
us.    ''Thb  is  so  good  of  you,  Mr. 
Cringle!  you  will  take  chai^  of  my 
letter  to  my  sister,  1  know  you  will'**— 

1  say,  Anson,*'  to  tlie  quarter^raaster, 
«'  do  lift  me  up  alittle  till  I  try  and 


finish  it.    It  will  be asore  heart  to  poor 
Sarah;  she  has  no  mother  now,  nor 
father,  and  aunt  is  not  over  kind,"  and 
again  he  wept  bitterly.    ''Confound 
this  jumping  hand,  it  won't  keep  steady, 
all  I  can  do.    I  say,  Doctor,  I  sha'nH 
die  this  time,  shall  1 1"—''  1  hope  not, 
my  fine  Uttle  fellow.**    "  I  don't  think 
I  shall;  I  shall  live  to  be  a  man  yet, 
in  spite  of  that  bloody  tmccaneer's  pike, 
I  know  I  tMV^    God  help  me,  the 
death-rattle  was  already  in  his  throat, 
and  the  flame  was  flickering  in  the 
socket ;  even  as  he  spoke,  the  muscles 
of  his  neck  stiffened  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  thought  he  was  clioked,  but  the 
violence  of  the  convulsion  quickly  sub- 
sided,   ''lam  done  for,  Doctor!**  he 
could  no  longer  open  his  mouth,  tmt 
spoke  through  his  clenched  leedi--^"  I 
feel  it  now!    God  Almighty  receive 
my  souL  and  protect  my  poor  sister  !** 
The  arch-enemv  was,  indeed,  advanc- 
ing to  tlie  final  struggle,  for  he  now 
gave  a  sodden  and   sharp   cry,  and 
stretched  out  bis  legs  and  anas,  which 
instantly  becaoBe  as  rigid  as  marble* 
and  in  his  agony  he  turned  his  &ce  to 
the  side  I  stood  on,  but  he  was  no 
longer  sensible.      *'  Sister,'*   he  said 
with  difioakx— <<  Don*t  let  them  throw 
me  overboard ;  there  are  sharks  here.** 
"Land  on  the  lee-bow,"  sung  out  the 
man  at  the  mast-head.    The  common 
life  sound  would  not  have  moved  any 
of  us  in  the  routine  of  duly,  but  burst- 
ing in,  under  such  circusastances,  it 
made  us  all  start,  as  If  it  had  been 
something  unusual ;  the  dying  midship- 
man heard  it,  and  said,  calmly,  '*  Land 
—I  will  never  see  it.    But  now  blue 
all  your  lips  look.    It  is  cold,  piercing 
cold,  and  dark,   dark."      Something 
seeined  to  rise  in  his  throat,  his  features 
sharpened  still  more,  and  be  tried  to 
gasp,  but  his  clenched  teeth  prevented 
him— lie  was  gone. 

I  went  on  deck  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and,  on  looking  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, I  bebeU  tlie  towering  Blue 
Mountain  peak  rising  high  above  the 
horiflon,  even  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
milesj  with  its  outline  clear  and  dis- 
tinct sgainst  the  spleiidid  western  sky, 
now  gloriously  illumined  by  the  light 
of  the  set  sun.    We  stood  tm  andcr 
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easy  sail  for  the  night,  and  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  day  broke,  ire  were  off 
the  east  end  of  the  magnificent  Island 
of  Jamaica.  The  stopendoot  peak  now 
appeared  to  rise  close  aboard  of  as, 
with  a  large  solitary  star  sparkling  on 
bis  forehead,  and  reared  his  forest* 
crowned  summit  high  into  the  cold  blue 
sky,  impending  over  us  in  frowning 
vagnifti^nce,  while  the  long  dark 
range  of  the  Blue  Mountains)  with  their 
outlines  hard  and  clear  in  tlie  grey 
light,  sloped  away  on  each  side  of  him 
as  if  they  had  been  the  Giant*s  slioulders. 
Great  masses  of  white  mist  hung  on 
their  sides  about  half  way  down,  but 
all  the  valleys  and  coast  as  yet  slept  in 
Che  darkness.  We  could  see  that  the 
land-wind  was  blowing  strong  in  shore, 
firom  the  darker  colour  of  the  water, 
and  the  speed  with  which  the  coasters, 
only  distinguishable  by  their  white 
sails,  slid  along ;  while  astern  of  us, 
out  at  sea,  yet  within  a  cable's  length, 
'  for  we  had  only  shot  beyond  its  influ- 
ence, the  prevailing  trade-wind  blew  a 
smart  breeze,  coming  up  strong  (o  a  de- 
fined line,  beyond  which  and  between 
it,  and  the  influence  of  the  land-wind, 
there  was  a  belt  of  dull  lead-coloured 
sea,  about  half-a-mile  broad,  with 
long  heavy  ground-swell  rolling,  but 
smooth  as  glass,  and  without  even  a 
ripple  on  the  surbce,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  lay  dead  becahned. 

The  heavy  dew  was  shaken  in  large 
drops  out  of  the  wet  flapping  sails, 
agnnsC  which  the  reef  points  pattered 
like  hail  as  the  vessel  rolled.  The 
decks  were  wet  and  slippery,  and  our 
jackets  saturated  with  moisture;  but 
we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  cold  to  a  de- 
gree tmu  made  the  sea- water  when  dash- 
ed upon  the  decks,  as  they  were  being 
,  holystoned,  appear  absolutely  warm. 
Presently  m1  nature  awoke  in  its  fresh- 
neM  so  suddenly,  that  it  looked  like  a 
change  of  scene  in  a  theatre  The  sun, 
as  yet  set  to  us,  rose  ^o  the  huge  peak, 
^anced  Hke  lightning  on  his  summit, 
making  it  gleam  Kke  an  amethyst.  The 
clouds  6n  his  shaggy  ribs  rolled  up- 
wards, and  enveloped  his  head  and 
shoulders,  and  were  replaced  by  the 
thin  blue  misCs  which  ascended  from 
the  valleys^  forming  a  fleecy  canopy, 
beneath  which  appeared  hiH  and  dale, 
woods  and  cultivated  lands,  where  all 
bad  been  undistinguisbable  a  minute 
before,  and  gushing  stresems  burst  from 
the  inottBtaln  sides  like  gouts  of  froth, 
marking  their  course  in  the  level 
gro«ndff  by  the  vapoars  they  Sent  op. 
Then   Bveere  nitt-coiiers,  burst  inio 


light,  and  cattle  mills,  with  tlieir  cone- 
shaped  roots,  and  overseers*  houses, 
and  water-mills,  with  the  white  spray 
falling  from  the  wheels,  and  sugar- 
works,  with  long  pennants  of  widte 
smoke, streaming  from  the  boiling-house 
chimneys  in  the  morning  wind.    Im- 
mediately after,  gangs  of  negroes  were 
seen  at  work;  loaded  waggons,  with 
enormous  teams  of  fourteen  to  .twenty 
oxen  dragging  them,  rolled  along  the 
roads;    long  strings  of  mules,  loaded 
with  canes,  were  threading  the  fields ; 
dragging  vessels  were  seen  to  shove 
out  from  every  cove ;  the  morning  songf 
of  the  black  fishermen  was  heard,  whiM 
their  tiny  canoes,  like  black  specks, 
started  up  suddenly  on  all  sides  of  us, 
as  if  they  had  floated  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea ;  and  the  smiling  scene  burst 
at  once,  and  as  if  by  magic,  on  us.  In 
all  its  coolness  and  beauty,  under  the 
cheering  influence  of  the  rapidly  rising 
sun.    We  fired  a  gun,  and  made  the 
signal  for  a  pilot ;  upon  which  a  canoe, 
with  three  negroes  in  it,  shoved  off  from 
a  small  schooner  lying-to  about  a  mile 
to  leeward.    They  were  soon  along- 
side, when  one  of  the  three  jumped  on. 
board.    This  was  the  pilot,  a  slave,  as 
a    I  knew,  and,  in  my  innocence,  1  ex- 
pected to  see  something  very  squalid 
and  miserable,  but  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  for  I  never  in  my  life  saw 
a  more  spruce  salt  water  dandy,  in  a 
small  way.    He  was  well  dressed,  ao 
cor<fing  to  a  seaman's  notion— clean 
white  trowser«,  check  shirt,  with  white 
lapels,  neatly  fastened  at  the  throat  with 
a  black  ribbon,  smart  straw  hat;  and, 
altogether,  he  carried  an  appearance  or 
comfort— 1  was  going  to  wrne  indepen- 
dence-^about  him,  that  1  was  by  no 
means  prepared  for.    He  moved  about 
with  a  swaggering  roll,  griuning  and 
laughing  with  the  seamen.     "  I  say, 
Blackie/'  said  Mr.  Douglas.    'Mohn 
Lodee,  Massa,  if  you  please,  Mask; 
Bladtie  is  not  politefol.  Sir,'*  where- 
upon he  shewed  his  white  teeth  again. 
"  Well,  well,  John  Lodge,  you  are  run- 
ning us  too  close  surely ;  '*  and  the  re- 
mark seemed  seasonable  enough  to  ft 
stranger,  for  the  rocks  on  the  bold  shore 
were  now  within  half  pistol-shot.-^ 
<'Mind  your  eye,'*  shouted  old  Anson, 
**  you  will  have  us  ashore,  you  black 
rascal !  *'    <*  You,  Sir,  what  water  have 
voti   here  !*'    sung   out  Mr.  Splinter. 
"  Salt  water,  Massa,'*  rapped  eut  Lodge, 
fairly  dumbfounded  by  such  a  voUey 
of  questions,—**  You  hab  six  fkdom 
good  here,  Massa;   but  suspecthig  he 
had  gone  too  for—**  1  take  de^Ton-  , 
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nant,  big  ship  as  him  is.  close  to  dat 
reef)  Sir,  you  might  have  Jump  ashore, 
so  yoa  need  not  frighten  for  your  leetle 
dish  of  a  hooker ;  beside,  Massa,  my 
character  is  at  take,  yoa  know*' — then 
another  grin  and  bow.  There  was  no 
use  in  being  angry  with  the  poor  fel- 
lowy  so  he  was  allowed  to  have  his 
own  way  until  he  anchored  in  the  even- 
ing at  Port-RoyaL  The  morning  after 
we  arrived,  1  went  ashore  with  a  boat's 
crew  to  perform  the  magnanimous  ope- 
ration of  cutting  4)room<i ;  we  pulled 
ashore  for  Green  Bay,  under  the  guns 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles— a  heavy  bat- 
tery of  twelve  cannon,  where  there  is  a 
tombstone  with  an  inscription,  setting 
forth  that  the  party  over  whom  it  was 
^ected,  had  been  actually  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  earthquake  that  de- 
stroyed the  opposite  town,  but  subse- 
quently disgorged  again ;  being,  per- 
chance, an  unseemly  morseL 
To  h€  comelud9d  in  our  nexi. 


BREVITIES. 


Public  men  cannot  always  go  direct 
to  their  object,  as  the  crow  flies.  It  is 
but  fair  to  make  allowances  for  the 
thick  medium  in  which  they  act,  and 
the  courtly  windings  they  are  often 
compelled  to  follow. 

A  wise  and  benevolent  man  may 
reasonably  wish  for  children,  if  able 
to  maintain  them ;  but  perhaps  he  is 
neither  very  wise  nor  very  benevolent 
if  he  suffers  his  deprivation  to  make 
him  unhappy.  What  is  it  we  admire 
or  And  interesting  in  children  1  Their 
beauty,  innocence,  helplessness,  cheer- 
fulness, simplicity  ;  but  he  is  a 
selfish  sot  who^  cannot  appreciate 
those  qualities  in  the  offspring  of 
others  as  well  as  in  his  own ;  and  who, 
having  the  power,  wants  the  inclina- 
tion to  cherish  and  attract  them  to  him. 

"  Former/'  latter,"  and  "  namely," 
are  three  verbal  dowdies— the  anti- 
graces  of  diction,  who  still,  by  pre- 
scriptive right,  are  sometimes  found  in 
good  society. 

We  feel  astonished  that  torture 
sliould  ever  have  been  used  by  ra- 
tional beings,  as  the  means  of  getting 
at  truth :  but,  no  doubt,  when  It  was 
abolished,  many  admirers  of  the  good 
old  times  thought  the  innovation  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous.  In  like  manner 
our  posterity  will  scarcely  believe  that 
persons  were  allowed  to  vote  away  the 
public  money,  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  literally  had  no  consti- 


tuents at  all,  and  purchased  their  seats 
in  Parliament  as  regularly  as  their 
chairs  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  anger  of  a  generous  man  is  effec- 
tually disarmed  by  a  little  gentleness 
on  the  part  of  its  object—- as  a  bread 
and  milk  poultice  is  sufficient  to  allay 
a  casual  inflammation  in  a  healthy 
frame. 

ON  THE  GENUIS  OF  POPE. 
Wt  the  OtU. 


'  fMttMde  mvpm  Atl«ati«, 


0«l  r«rot  callM  boaiUttm  raeaataai 
Yoc«  formtstl  cataf,— Hob. 

Thb  writings  of  Pope  are  so  gene- 
rally known  and  justly  appreciated, 
that  any  attempt  to  deprecate  the 
talents  of  that  illustrious  bard  would 
now  be  considered  futile ;  the  age 
which  has  succeeded  him  has  been  re- 
markable for  the  great  and  varied 
talents  of  the  writers  of  poetry  and 
romance,  yet  nothing  has  been  oro- 
duoed  which  has  excelled  the  splen- 
dour and  melody  of  his  verse.  Pope 
succeeded  a  host  of  writers,  who  were 
remarkable  for  their  classic  lore,  and 
their  general  ignorance  of  the  beauties 
of  English  literature;  they  selected 
few  subjects  which  were  not  classical, 
and  thus  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome  was  ever  associated  with  what 
was  passing  around  them ;  the  reign- 
ing monarch  was  addressed  as  though 
he  were  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  No- 
blesse received  no  less  a  tribute,  than 
that  which  had  been  paid  to  a  long 
line  of  heathen  deities,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance which  transpired,  found  its 
representative  in  some  mythological  &- 
ble,  no  ambassador  repaired  to  a  foreign 
court  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  Init 
he  became  a  Hermes  on  some  heaven- 
born  mission,  and  the  flirtations  of 
Lord  A.  with  Lady  B  ,  were  as  import- 
ant as  the  loves  of  Paris  and  Helen. 

So  great  has  been  the  veneration  for 
the  classic  writings  in  all  ages,  that  the 
inherent  beauties  of  the  l^glish  lan- 
guage were  for  a  long  time  neglected, 
and  although  the  literary  labours  of 
Pope  were  generally  confined  to  the 
imitationof  other  writers,  yet  he  gave 
to  his  own  language  a  melody  and  an 
expression  few  thought  it  capable  of; 
had  he  not  like  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries, devoted  so  much  time  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  writers  inferior  to  hioi- 
self,  he  would  have  been  &r  above  all 
competition,  but  he  appears  to  have 
tliought  with  Dryden,  that  his  future 
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feme  depended  upon  the  prodacUon  of 
tome  masterpiece  of  bis  art ;  therefore, 
after  many  years  of  labour,  he  gave  to 
the  world  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  of 
Hom^,  a  poem  which  in  itself  can 
only  be  considered  the  legend  of  a  bar- 
barous, but  impassioned  people ;  and 
although  it  may  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments of  poetry,  yet,  when  its  beauties 
are  represented  in  another  language 
by  a  dillerent  idiom,  it  loses  its  native 
force — the  eloquence  of  Apollo  scarce 
claims  our  attention,  and  the  threat  of 
Jove  eicites  no  terror. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  Pope 
has  not  done  all  that  the  most  fastidious 
critic  might  expect ;  there  are  few  ver- 
■ions  which  have  given  more  satisfac- 
tion; the  original,  being  in  many  parts 
imperfect*  he  had  every  difficulty  to 
contend  with,  and  in  many  places,  he 
has  done  more  for  Homer,  than  Homer 
had  done  for  him ;  he  has  pruned  that 
which  was  exuberant,  and  supplied 
that  which  was  wanting;  yet  is  the 
utility  of  translations  by .  no  means  ap- 
parent, and  we  can  only  attribute  their 
production  to  a  want  of  invention  on 
the  part  of  the  writers  of  a  past  age, 
who  having  imbibed  a  large  stock  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  their  vouth,  they 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  make 
some  display  of  their  learning;  pertiaps 
few  have  more  misapplied  their  talents 
to  attain  this  object  tl^n  Dryden,  there 
exists  no  comparison  between  the  poet 
and  the  translator  of  the  iEnead,  and  he 
who  has  not  read  Virgil  in  his  native 
tongue  cannot  hold  him  in  great  esti- 
mation from  a  perusal  of  Dryden^s  ver* 
sion,  (he  adulation  of  Dante  must  be  to 
him  totally  expletive. 

Or  ■«  't«  qa«l  Vlrcfllo.  e  qiellm  foite, 
Cli«  ipaado  dl  patlar  ■!  larffo  fttlme. 

The  character  of  JSneas  as  depicted 
by  the  Mantuan  bard  must  be  generally 
admired ;  few  have  portrayed  the  gran- 
deur of  the  elements,  or  described  the 
conflictsof  heroes  with  more  effect,  or 
greater  success ;  but  when  the  fine  ima- 
ginings of  the  poet  are  dona  into  Bw- 
giisk  by  Mr.  John  Dryden^  we  are 
something  surprised  that  Augustus 
should  ever  have  entertained  such  a  poet, 
his  battle  field  has  no  terrors,  the  shout 
of  the  victor  and  the  meanings  of  the 
dying  are  alike  unheeded.  iEneas  him- 
self disgusts  and  Dido  is  unlovely. 

The  genius  of  Pope,  like  that  of  Ho- 
race, was  imitative ;  he  excelled  most 
where  invention  was  less  required  than 
improvement;  he  left  others  to  suggest 
ideas  and  be  expressed  them,  for  none 


had  a  more  complete  mastery  of  those 
delicacies  of  expression,  which  have 

E laced  him  in  competition  with  the  Sa- 
ine  bard,  and  obtained  for  him  not  less 
homage  than  that  which  has  been  paki 
to  Anacreon  himself. 

Whether  we  review  his  vast  acquire- 
ments as  a  poet  or  a  satirist,  our  ad- 
miration must  be  the  same,  for  he  who 
can  both  delight  and  instruct,  demands 
no  common  praise ;  for  we  know  not 
whether  there  exists  an  individual  more 
deserving  our  universal  regard  than  he 
who  improves  our  taste,  while  he  cor* 
rects  our  vices  and  who  can  excite  our 
admiration  while  he  commands  our  es- 
teem. G.  Bf.  B. 


THE  GOLD-SEEKER. 
Coitlnaed  froM  page  86. 

A  TBRY  remarkable  change  appeared 
to  take  place  ftt>m  that  moment  in  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  mineralo. 
He  not  only  deserted  the  company  of 
his  riotous  associates,  but  even  that  of 
the  few  respectable  persons  to  whose 
houses  he  had  obtained  admission, 
either  by  his  talents  for  singing,  or  the 
comparative  propriety  of  his  conduct 
Day  after  day  he  laboured  in  his  pre- 
carious avocation.  The  changes  or  the 
seasons  were  not  now  admitted  as  ex- 
cuses. The  storm  did  not  drive  him  to 
the  wine-shed,  and  the  rain  did  not  con- 
fine him  to  his  hut.  Day  after  day,  and 
often  night  after  night  he  was  to  be 
found  in  the  field — on  the  mountains^* 
by  the  sides  of  the  rain-courses— on  the 
shores  of  the  torrent 

He  rarely  indulged  himself  even  in 
the  recreation  of  meeting  his  mistress, 
for  whom  all  this  labour  was  submitted 
to.  Gold,  not  as  a  means  but  as  an  end, 
seemed  to  be  his  thought  by  day  and 
his  dream  by  night,  the  object  and  end 
of  his  existence.  When  they  did  meet, 
in  darkness,  and  loneliness,  and  mys- 
tery, it  was  but  to  exchange  a  few  hur^ 
ried  sentences  of  hope  and  comfort,  and 
affected  reliance  upon  fortune.  On  these 
Occasions  tears,  and  tremblings,and  hys- 
terical sobbings,  sometimes  told,  on  her 
part,  at  once  the  hollowness  of  her 
words,  and  the  weakness  of  her  con- 
stitution ;  but  on  his  all  was,  or  seem- 
ed to  be,  enthusiasm  and  steadfast  ex- 
pectation. 

Days  and  weeks,  however,  passed  by 
— moons  rolled  away — the  year  was 
drawing  to  its  wane,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  enormous  sum  was  still  in  the  womb 
of  the  mountains.    Day  by^  day,  week 
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by  wtek,  and  ownlh  by  montby  the 
hopes  of  the  mineralo  became  fainter. 
Ut  coold  no  longer  bestow  the  comfort 
which  did  sot  cheer  even  his  dreams. 
.  GKoomy  and  sad,  he  coald  only  strain 
'  his  mistress  in  bis  arms  witboot  atier- 
ios  a  word,  when  she  ventured  an  en- 
quiry respecting  his  progress » and  then 
harry  away  U>  resume,  mechanically, 
his  hopeless  task. 

II  is  a  strange,  sometimes  an  awfol 
thing,  to  look  into  the  mystery  of  the 
female  mind.  Lelia*s  health  had  re- 
ceived a  shock  from  the  circomstances 
we  have  recorded,  which  left  her  cheek 
pale  and  her  limbs  weak,  for  many 
months;  and  to  this  physical  inflnaity 
was  now  added  the  e<fS?ct  of  those  dumb, 
but  too  eloquent^  interviews  with  her 
lover.  Hie  lower  he  sunk  in  despond- 
ency, l^owever,  and  the  more  desperate 
grew  their  affairs,  ilie  kigher  her  spirits 
rose>  as  if  to  quell  and  control  their 
fortune.  Her  hopes  seemed  to  grow  in 
proportion  with  bis  fears,  and  the 
strength  which  deserted  him  went  over 
as  an  ally  aud  supporter  to  her  weak- 
ness. Even  her  bodily  health  received 
its  direction  from  her  mind.  Her  nerves 
seemed  to  recover  their  tone,  her 
cheek  its  hue,  and  her  eye  its  bril- 
liancy. 

The  cold  and  sluggish  imagination 
of  a  man  is  unacquainted  with  half  the 
resources  of  a  woman  in  such  circum- 
stances. Disappointed  in  her  depen- 
dence on  fortune  and  casualty,  Lelia 
betook  herself  to  the  altars  and  gods  of 
her  people !  Saints  and  martyrs  were 
by  turns  invoked;  vows  were  offered  up 
and  pilgrimages  and  religious  watchings 
performed.  Then  came  dreams  and  pro- 
digies into  play,  and  omens,  and  au- 
guries. Sortes  were  wrested  from  the 
pages  of  Dante,  and  warnings  and  com- 
mands translated  from  the  mystic  writ- 
ings of  the  sky — 

**  The  sun,  which  ar«  th«  poetrj  of  heiVM." 

Thl^  y@^  touched  upon  its  close;  and 
th&auni  which  tlie  gold-seeker  had  amas- 
aedj  dthough  grt'at  almost  to  a  miracle, 
was  mill  far^ — very  far,  from  sufficient. 
Tlie  last  day  of  the  year  arrived,  usher- 
ed i»  hy  storm,  and  thunderingt,  and 
tightnliip;  atiil  the  evening  fell  cold 
and  dark  npoii  ihe  despairing  labours 
of  Frrirtc^^sco*  He  was  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain  opposite  Niccoli*s  house ; 
and,  as  daylight  died  in  the  valley,  he 
saw,  with  inezoressible  bitterness  of 
soul,  by  the  number  of  lights  in  the  win- 
dows, that  the  fete  was  not  forgotten. 
Some  trifling  success,  however,  induced 


him,  like  a  drowning  man  grasping  at 
a  straw,  to  continue  his  search.  He  was 
on  the  spot  indicated  by  a  dream  of  his 
enthusiastic  mistress,  and  she  had  con- 
jured him  not  to  abandon  the  attempt 
till  the  bell  of  the  distant  church  should 
silence  tlieir  hopes  for  ever. 

His  success  continued.  He  was  work- 
ing with  the  pickaxe,  and  had  discover- 
ed a  very  small  perpendicular  vein; 
and  it  was  jast  possible  that  this,  al- 
together inadequate  in  Itself  might 
be  crossed  at  a  greater  depth  by 
a  horizontal  one,  aad  thus  form  one  olF 
tlM  aruppi^  or  nests,  in  which  the  ore 
is  plentiful  end  easily  extracted. 

To  work,  however,  wasdifficall,  and 
to  work  long  impossible.  His  strength 
was  almost  eahaosted ;  the  slom  beat 
fiercely  in  his  fase^  and  the  darkneas 
increased  every  moment.  His  heart 
wholly  failed  liiro ;  his  limhe  tressbM ; 
a  perspiration  bedewed  bis  brow ;  and, 
as  the  l4et  rays  of  dayliglit  departed 
from  the  mountain-side,  he  foil  sense- 
less upon  the  ground. 

How  long  he  remained  in  this  state 
he  did  not  know ;  but  he  was  recalled 
to  life  by  a  sound  resembling,  as  he  im- 
agined, a  human  cry.  The  storm  howl- 
ed more  wildly  than  ever  along  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  it  was  now  piiclH 
dark:  but  on  taming  roond  hia  head 
be  saw,  at  a  little  disteace  above  wbera 
he  lay,  a  smaD,  steady  light.  Prancaa- 
co*s  heart  began  to  qaake.  The  hght 
advanced  towarda  him,  and  he  perceived 
that  It  was  borne  by  a  figure  arrayed  in 
white  from  head  to  fooL 

''Lelia!'*  cried  he  in  amaxemcM, 
mingled  with  superstitious  terror,  as 
he  recognized  the  foatores  of  hia  yooDg 
fair  mistress. 

M  Waste  not  time  in  words,*^  said  site, 
"  much  may  yet  be  done,  and  1  hare  the 
most  perfect  assurance  that  now  at  least 
I  am  not  deceived.  Up,  and  be  of  good 
heart !  Work,  for  here  is  light  I  will 
sit  down  in  the  shelter,  bleak  though  it 
be,  of  the  cliff,  and  aid  you  with  mv 
prayers  since  1  cannot  with  my  hands.  * 
Francesco  seized  the  axe,  and  stirred, 
half  with  shame,  and  half  with  admira- 
tion, by  the  courage  of  the  generous 
girl,  resumed  his  labour  with  new 
vigour. 

'*  Be  of  good  heart,**  continued  Lelia, 
"  and  all  will  yet  be  well.  Bravely — 
bravely  done ! — be  sure  the  saints  hare 
heard  us  !**  Only  once  she  uuered  any 
tiling  resembling  a  complaint— '*  It  it 
so  cold  !**  said  she,  **  make  haste,  dear- 
est, for  I  cannot  find  my  way  home,  if 
1  would,  without  the  liglit.*^    By  awl 
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b j«  9km  repealed  mora  fc^iteiiUy  tb»  in* 
iancUoQ  to  ^  make  ln«te."  Francetco*! 
heart  bled  vhile  be  thoaghl  of  the  suf* 
feriogaoftheaiok  and  delicate  girl  on 
auch  a  nisbt^  in  auch  a  place  ;  and  hia 
blow9  fell  desperately  on  the  atubbom 
rock.  He  waa  now  at  a  little  diataace 
from  the  spot  where  she  sat,  and  was 
juat  about  to  beg  her  to  bring  the  light 
nearer,  wheo  she  spoke  again. 

''Make  haste— make  haste!"  said 
she,  *'  the  time  is  aliaost  come — I  shall 
be  wanted— I  urn  wanted — i  can  stay  no 
longer— farewell !"  Francesco  looked 
ap,  but  the  light  was  already  gone* 

U  was  so  strange,  this  sudd^  deser- 
tion! If  determined  to  go^  why  did 
she  go  alone! — aware,  as  she  must 
have  been,  that  his  remaining  in  the 
dark  could  be  of  no  use.  Could  it  be 
that  her  heart  had  changed  the  moment 
her  hopes  had  .vanished  1  It  was  a  bit* 
ter  UM  ungenerous  thought]  neverthe- 
leas,  it  served  to  bridle  the  speed  with 
which  Francesco  at  first  sprung  forward 
to  overtake  his  mistress.  He  bad  not 
gone  £Br>  however,  when  a  sudden  thrill 
arrested  his  progress.  His  heart  ceased 
to  beat,  he  ^w  ijEtint,  and  would  have 
&llen  to  the  ground  but  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  rock  against  which  he  stag- 
gered. When  he  recovered,  he  retrafced 
his  steps  as  accurately  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  in  utter  darkness.  He  knew 
not  wbetlier  he  found  the  exact  spot  on 


in  a  state  of  mind  (o  enabk  hiiii 
to  acquit  himaelf  in  a  manner  not  de- 
rogatory to  the  dignity  of  manhood. 

"  Nkooli,**  said  he,  on  entering  the 
room,  ''  I  have  cone  to  return  yon 
thanks  for  the  trial  you  have  allowed 
me  I  have  lailed,  and,  in  terras  of  the 
engagement  between  es,  I  relinquish 
my  claims  to  your  daughter's  hand.* 
He  would  then  have  retired  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  entered ;  but  old  NicooU 
caaght  h(dd  of  his  arm : 

<*Bidiisfitf«wcU/'saidhe,  iaatre- 
mulous  voices  '^  go  not  in  anger.  For- 
give Bie  for  the  hanh  words  1  need 
when  we  last  met  I  have  watched  yeo^ 
Franeesco,firom  that  day— and — '*  He 
wiped  away  a  tear»  as  he  looked  upon 
the  soiled  and  neglected  apparel,  and 
the  haggard  aud  ghastly  face,  id  the 
young  man.    ''  No  matter^-my  word  la 

plighted farewell. Now  call  my 

daughter,**  added  he,  <<  and  I  pray  God 
that  the  business  of  this  night  end  in 
neill!" 

Francesco  lingered  at  the  door.  He 
would  fain  have  seen  but  the  skirt  of 
Lelia*s  mantle  before  departing ! 

<'She  is  not  inker  room!"  cried  a 
voice  of  alarm.  Francesco^  heart  quak- 
ed. Presently  the  whole  house  waa 
astir.  The  sound  of  feet  running  here 
and  there  was  heard,  «id  agitated  voices 
calling  out  her  naoiew  The  next  rao- 
the  old  man  rushed  out  of  the 


which  I^Uahad  sat,  but  he  waa  sure    room,  and,  laying  both  his  hands  upon 
of  the  surrounding  localities;  and,  if  Franoeaoo*s  shoulders, looked  wildly  in 
still  there,  her  white  dress   hisfoce. 


she 

woold  no  doubt  gleam  even  through  ttie 

thick  night  which  surrounded  her. 

With  a  lightened  heart— for,  compa^* 
ed  with  the  phantom  of  the  mind  which 
had  presented  itself  all  things  seemed 
endurable — be  began  again  to  descend 
the  mountain.  In  a  place  so  singularly 
wild,  where  the  rocks  were  pikd 
around  in  combinations  at  once  fantas- 
tic and  sublime,  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  the  light  carried  by  his  mistsess 
should  be  wholly  invisible  to  him,  even 
had  it  been  much  nearer  than  was  by 
this  time  probable.  Far  less  was  it  sur- 
prising that  the  shouts,  which  ever  and 
anon  he  uttered  should  not  reach  her 
ear ;  for  he  was  on  the  lee^ide  of  the 
storm,  which  raved  among  the  clifb 
with  a  fury  that  might  have  drowned 
the  thunder. 

Even  to  the  practised  feet  of  Frances- 
co, the  route,  without  the  smallest  light 
to  guide  his  steps,  was  dangerous  in 
the  extreme;  and  to  the  occnpation 
thns  afforded  to  his  thoughts  it  was  per- 
haps owii^  tlMt  be  reached  Niccoli's 


'^Know  you  aught  of  my  daughter 9** 
said  he:  ^  Speak,  I  conjure  you,  in  the 
name  ofthe  Blessed  Saviour!  Tell  me 
that  yon  have  married  her,  and  I  will 
forgive  and  bless  you!  Speak!— will 
yon  not  speak  I  A  single  word  t  Whei^ 
is  my  daughter  I  Where  is  my  Lelia  I 
—my  life— ay  light— my  hope— my 
child— nnr  child!**  The  mineralo  start- 
ed, as  if  from  a  dream,  and  looloed 
round,  apparently  without  comprehend- 
ing what  had  passed.  A  strong  shud- 
der then  shook  his  frame  ibr  an  in- 
stant. 

"Lights!**  said  he^  <« torches! 

every  one  of  you  !  Follow  me  !**  and 
he  rushed  out  into  the  night.  He  waa 
speedUy  overtaken  by  the  whole  of  the 
company,  amoonting  to  more  than 
twelve  men,  with  lighted  torches,  that 
fared  like  meteors  in  the  storm.  As 
for  the  leader  himself,  he  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  drag  one  limb  after 
theother,  and  he  staggered  to  and  fro,, 
like  one  who  is  drunken  with  wine. 
They  atiangth  reached  the  place  he 
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•onc^hC ;  and  by  the  li^t  of  the  torchee, 
•ometbing  white  was  seen  at  the  base 
of  the  cliff.  It  wes  Lelia.  She  leant 
her  back  against  the  rock ;  one  hand 
was  pressed  upon-  her  heart,  like  a 
person  who  shrinks  with  cold;  and 
In  the  other  she  held  the  lamp,  the 
flane  of  which  had  eipired  in  the 
socket. 

Francesco  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
at  one  side,  and  the  old  man  at  the 
other,  while  a  light,  as  strong  as  day, 
wes  shed  by  the  torches  upon  the  spot. 
She  was  dead— dead— stone  dead! 

After  a  time,  the  childless  old  man 
went  to  seek;  out  the  object  of  his 
daughter*s  love ;  but  Francesco  was 
never  seen  from  that  fatal  night.  A 
wailing  sound  is  sometimes  heard  to 
this  day  upon  the  hills,  and  the  pea- 
sants say  that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  mi* 
neralo  seeking  his  mistress  among  the 
rocks;  and  every  dark  and  stormy 
night  the  lamp  of  Lelia  is  still  seen 
upon  the  mountain,  as  she  lights  her 
phantom-lover  in  his  search  for  gold. 

MECHANICS. 

TBBBBSTBIAL  OR4T1TY  AND  ATHO- 

SPHBRIO  IinrLTTBNCB. 

jr«rtAeOMt. 

How  many  of  US  walk  abroad  in  this 
wide  world,  nor  once  give  it  a  thought 
why  a  stone  reachesithe  bottom  of  a 
weU,  or  why  a  bird  keeps  its  equipoise 
in  the  air.  Yet,  if  we  only  take  the 
pains  to  enquire  into  the  cause,  we 
shall  find  the  reason  satisfactory.  The 
phenomenon  of  'Terrestrial  Gravity,* 
IS  quite  sufficient  to  induce  us  into  an 
examination  of  its  principles;  and 
which,  by  a  simple  experiment,  will 
prove  to  our  senses  the  reiistance  a 
body  receives  in  its  descent  from  any 
given  height  in  proportion  to  atmo- 
spheric pressure  and  intervention  — 
For  instance,  a  nail  will  fall  quicker  to 
the  earth  than  a  cork,  or  a  piece  of  tis- 
sue paper— end  why  I  The  nail,  we 
say,  is  heavier  than  the  cork,  and  the 
cork  heavier  than  the  paper.  This  is 
true.  But  is  there  no  other  reason 
tlianits  specific  gravity  I— apparently 
not. 

To  prove  that  there  is  an  obvious 
error  in  this :  let  us  put  a  magnet  to 
the  proper  concentric  situation  of  the 
nail,  and  it  will  not  only  follow  the 
direction,  but  even  cling  to  it ;  while 
in  the  same  position,  the  cork  will  re- 
main stationary,  and  the  paper,  though 
buoyant,  be  equally  unaffected  by  mag- 
netic influence.    A  more  or  less,  quan- 


tity of  BuUter  is  always  in  possession 
of  space  in  proportion  to  the  changes 
of  the  season;  and,  as  this  matter 
floats,  so  will  the  difference  be  mani- 
f^t,  in  connection  with  the  force  giren 
to  the  bodies,  which  act  under  the  im- 
petus, as  to  the  time  or  distance  thej 
will  be  performing  their  result  of  at- 
traction. But,  if  we  fix  a  receiver  over 
an  air-pump,  put  a  piece  of  paper  and 
apieceofgola  into  the  top  of  it,  we 
shall  find,  when  the  air  is  exhausted, 
the  paper  will  reach  the  bottom  as  soon 
as  the  gold ;— so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  the 
atmospheric  interposition  which  pre- 
vents a  light  substance  falling  to  the 
earth  so  soon  as  a  heavy  one.  Hence  . 
the  motion  of  the  earth  produces  the 
most  important  purposes  of  attraction, 
inasmuch  as  the  floating  particles  are 
constantly  agitated  in  practical  results ; 
and  bodies  are  interested  as  they  are 
affected  in  their  revolutions  by  varving 
causes.  Could  we  place  a  scale  from 
the  top  of  a  given  height  to  the  floor, 
and  divide  it  into  sections  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  weight,  and  a  clock,  for 
ocular  demonstration,  we  should  dis- 
cover to  a  pleasing  certainty,  that  the 
weight  would  gain  in  its  descent  every 
trial  from  its  first  setting  off  upon 
every  second  of  the  clock  more  and 
more,  the  nearer  it  would  be  approach- 
ing the  earth.  At  first,  it  would  in- 
crease from  one  second,  one  fifth  ;  from 
two,  two  fifths;  from  three  seconds, 
three  fifUis,  and  so  on ;  till  its  increasing 
velocity  would  reach  the  bottom.  >t 

Thus  mechanic  powers  are  ascer- 
tained ;  and,  in  proportion  to  their  spe- 
cific gravity,  magnetic  attraction,  wad 
atmospheric  pressure,  are  men  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  arising 
from  ttieir  studies  in  the  science  of  me- 
chanism, and  enable  of  adopting  the 
results  of  their  discoveries  for  the  im- 
proveoient  of  society.  To  the  further- 
ance of  these  objects,  Dr  Lardner  Is 
devoting  his  time  and  talent  in  the  Me- 
tropolitan '  institute.'        Ptladbs. 

muMirntiani  of  ftUtorv. 

Account  op  thb  Execution  op 
Kino  Charlbs  thb  First. — The  fol- 
lowing letter,  written  by  a  gentleman 
named  William  Williams,  a  native  of 
Denton,  Lincolnshire,  though  it  may 
not  fbmisb  any  new  historical  facts,  is 
extremely  curious,  from  its  giving  an 
account  of  a  very  important  event  in 
the  annals  of  this  country,  penned  on 
the  very  day  of  its  occurrence.  Al- 
though the  writer  doernot  mention  the 
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audible  nrarmor  of  lamentation  around 
the  scaffold  of  the  onfortanale  Charles, 
which  is  recorded  by  some  other  wri- 
ters, yet  he  uses  an  eipression  of  equi- 
▼alent  import,  that  the  execution  *  much 
discontented  the  citizens.*  The  origi- 
nal letter  was  found  with  others,  in  a 
box  containing  many  old  family  deeds 
and  documents  at  Denton. 
Most  Lovinge  Brother ! 

Hie  experience  I  have  of  yonr  greate 
kindnesses  and  fiftvoures,  doth  by  ye 
often  thinkinge  on  (heir  deservingi, 
deeply  embosome  themselves  in  my 
gratcfal  affection,  that  neither  tyme, 
nor  absence  can  extenuate ;  and  though 
the  requitall  of  such  ^invaluable  cur- 
tesies lye  not  in  my  poore  power,  yett 
ye  willin|nesse  of  my  desures  this  leuer 
will  testifye  in  promisinge  my  utter- 
most power  in  all  servicable  endea- 
voares.  Sir,  in  answer  to  your  letter, 
such  books  as  you  write  for,  1  cannot 
possibly  gett  in  toune ;  1  have  been  att 
divers  shoppes,  and  cannot  gett  ye  or- 
dinances for  presbiteryan  government, 
neither  can  helpe  you  to  ym  as  yett. 
All  the  newes  I  can  send  you  is  yt  ye 
Kinge  was  beheaded  this  daye  before 
Whitehall  gate,  itt  much  discontented 
ye  citiaens.  Ye  manner  of  his  deport- 
ment was  verey  resolvedly,  with  some 
soiilfng  countenanoei  intimating  his 
willingnesse  to  be  out  of  his  troubles ; 
be  made  noe  speech  to  ye  people,  but 
to  those  upon  ye  stage  with  him,  ex- 
pressing yt  they  murdered  him;  ye 
Bishop  of  London  was  with  him  upon 
ye  stage.  When  he  made  himselfe 
ready  for  the  blocke,  he  first  pulled  of 
his  hstt,  and  gave  itt  to  ye  Bishop,  yn 
bis  cloak  and  his  doublett  to  2  others, 
and  his  CSeorge  he  gave  to  ye  Bishop, 
wh  ye  parliment  hath  sent  for;  and 
after  his  death  proclaomiion  was  made 
yt  node  shd  be  proclaimed  Kinge  butt 
withyeParliment*s  consent  Br,  1  de- 
sire you  to  excuse  my  rudenesse  by 
reason  of  ye  want  of  tyme,  yt  I  cannot 
enlaree  myself  for  expressions  of  my 
gratenillnesse.  1  pray  give  my  hum- 
ble duty,  wth  many  thanks  to  my  mo- 
ther, with  my  best  love  to  youreselfe, 
with  my  br  and  sister's.  Yr  faithful 
Br,  Will.  WUliams. 

To  Mr.  Wm.  Welby,  at  his  house  of 
Denton,  near  Grantham. 

Jan.  80.  These  presents. 


IrOnHaniatuu 

Turn  Incsbasb  of  London.— In  tlie 
days  of  Queen  Bess,  the  village  of 
Holbom  or  Oldboum,  was  first  jpined 


to  London  properly  so  called,  and  a 
great  part  of  High  Holbom  was  not 
then  in  existence.  St.  Giles's  also 
was  at  that  time  the  site  of  a  village, 
but  it  was  not  considered  even  con- 
tiguous to  London ;  and  as  for  West- 
minster, it  was  merely  a  small  town 
on  the  southwest  and  south  sides  of  St 
James's  Park.  There  were  gardens 
upon  each  side  of  tlie  Strand,  while 
the  Hayroarket  had  a  hedge  on  one 
side,  and  a  rugged  thicket  of  under- 
wood on  the  other.  The  bills  of  mor- 
tality were  first  printed  in  1606,  and  it 
appears  from  them,  that  there  was 
very  little  increase  in  the  city  during 
the  twenty-six  following  years;  for, 
in  1606  and  1607,  there  died  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  annually,  a 
number  which  rose  only  to  eight  and 
nine  thousand  in  1683  and  1688.  This 
of  course  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  general  outcry  against  the  en- 
croachments of  brick  and  mortar  then 
so  prevalent,  that  the  legislature  pass- 
ed a  law  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  prohibiting  the 
erection  of  any  further  buildings  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  city.  The  act, 
it  is  true,  was  merely  probationary, 
as  it  was  to  expire  at  the  close  of  the 
next  session  of  Parliament;  but  its 
effects  were  not  so  transitory  as  its 
nominal  duration,  for  it  discouraged 
the  builders,  and  materiallv  obstm^ed 
the  future  progress  of  the  city. 

During  the  whole  of  King  James's 
reign,  no  houses  were  erected  without 
the  Royal  license,  and  the  people 
therefore,  as  they  increased,  gradualljr 
emigrated  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus,  the  restriction  upon  London 
was,  in  &ct,  one  of  the  indirecl  causes 
to  which  we  may  ascribe  the  plantation 
of  New  England,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  the  Bermudas,  all  of  which  origi- 
nated at  the  time  of  its  operation.— 
Nevertheless,  as  the  population  could 
not  be  draughted  off  to  the  Trans-At- 
lantic settlements  in  the  full  propor- 
tion of  its  increase,  the  want  of  houses 
began  to  be  so  severely  felt,  that  the 
people  petitioned  to  take  off  a  restraint 
so  inconvenient  to  the  public  His 
Majesty  acceded  to  their  desire,  and 
the  increase  of  London,  accordingly, 
within  the  next  seven-and-twenty 
vears,  so  much  surpassed  that  of  any 
former  period,  as  to  produce  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  thousand  burials  in 
1656  and  1657,  although  rebellion  and 
civil  wars  had  occurred  within  the  in- 
terval. No  sooner,  however,  did  these 
results  become  manifest,  than  the  former 
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dtmour  9g$hui  ihe  baildMrt  was  renew* 
•d ;  Mad  Oliver  Cromwell,  gkd  of  the 
opporConiKy  of «  popttkur  impoet,  laid  a 
tax  on  the  new  fiMiBdadoDS,firoai  whkhy 
4m  appears  by  the  records  of  the  ExdM- 

Sier,  not  more  than  £80, 000  were  de* 
red,  dear  of  all  thedmrgee  inddeneal 
to  its  collection.  At  the  saoM  time  U 
necessarily  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  people,  for  want  of 
booses,  again  emigrated  as  before,  and 
began  to  plant  the  floarishing  colony  of 
Jamaica. 

The  burials  after  the  Restoration,  we 
And,  amounted  to  near  23,000  yearly, 
so  that  the  city,  under  all  circamstancee, 
seems  to  have  increased  one-third. 


I  win  aithe  ft  prl«f  of  It  In  my  Note  pook. 

MftftET  WlVM  or  WllllMOE. 

Tea  OaioiN  or  Vtwict.— From  the 
invasion  by  Attila  in  459,  the  marshes 
called  Lagunoy  formed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Adriatic  by  the  slime,  deposed 
by  seven  or  eight  great  rivers,  amidst 
which  arose  innumerable  islands,  had 
been  the  refuge  of  all  the  rich  inhabi* 
tants  of  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Tre- 
▼iso,  and  other  great  cities  of  Venetia, 
who  fled  from  the  sabres  of  the  Huns. 
The  Roman  empire  of  tlie  west  sunri- 
Ted  this  great  calamity  twenty-four 
yearsy  but  it  was  only  a  period  of  ex- 
piring agony;  during  wtiich,  fresh 
disasters  continually  forced  new  refu- 
gees to  esublish  tliemselves  in  the 
Iauwm.  a  numerous  population  was 
at  length  formed  ^here ;  supported  by 
fishing,  the  making  of  salt,  some  other 
SMnnfoctories,  and  the  commerce  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  these  many  rivers. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  the  barbarians, 
who  had  no  vessels,  forgotten  by  the 
Romans,  and  their  successors  ttie  Os- 
trogoths, they  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence under  the  administration  of 
tribunes,  named  bv  an  assembly  of  liie 
people,  in  each  of  the  separate  isles. 
The  Venetians  looked  upon  the  Ostro- 
goths and  their  successors,  the  Lom- 
bards, as  heretics ;  so  that  religious 
leal  strengthened  their  aversion  to  the 
dominant  powers  of  Italy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  population  of  each  is- 
land forming  a  little  separate  republic, 
Jealousies  arose ;  their  tribunes  dis- 
agreed. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  factions,  the 
dticens  of  every  island  met  in  a  single 
assembly  at  Heraclea,  in  697,  and  elect- 
ed a  chief  of  maritime  Venetia,  wlHHn 
they  called  Doge  or  duke.    This  title 


borne  by  the  Greek  geremets  of  the 
provinces  of  Italy,  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  doge  wae  considered  a  lieotenant 
of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople. — 
The  Venetians,  in  foct,  persisted  in  re- 
garding themsdves  as  members  of  the 
eastern  empire,  never  acknowledging 
the  pretensions  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  successors  to  the  dominion  of  sJl 
Itdy.  It  was  in  809,  in  a  wsri^ainst 
Pei^n^  eon  of  Charlemagne,  tha«  the 
Venetians  made  choice  of  the  island  of 
the  Rialto,  near  which  they  assembled 
their  fleet,  with  their  wedth  collected 
on  board,  and  built  tiw  city  of  Veniee^ 
the  oapitd  of  tlieir  republic*  Twenty 
years  after  wards,  they  transported  thi- 
ther from  Alexandria,  the  body  of  8c 
Mark  the  EvangelitL  They  choee 
him  patron  of  tlieir  state.  His  Uoa 
figured  in  their  9fwm,  and  his  nsase 
in  their  language,  whenever  they 
would  designate  with  pecdiar  aflec* 
tion  tlieir  country  and  government. 

Jaok  MiTPORD.— There  is  so  much 
truth  in  the  following,  that  we  cannot 
resist  copying  it  i^^  Yf^  have  had  the 
loves  of  the  flowers^— we  shdl  shortly 
be  edified  by  the  *'  lives  of  ihe  caterpiK 
lars;"  for  the  newspapers  of  the  past 
month,  have,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, treated  the  world  withaUografihy 
of  the  worthy  whose  name  comoiences 
tliis  paragraph.  Jack  Mitford  was  the 
prime  manufacturer  of  sixpenny  infomy, 
in  the  shape  of  lying  lives  of  actresses, 
&C.,  and,  consequently,  his  memory  de- 
serves to  l>e  embdmed  in  the  cdumna 
of  the  best  public  instructors.  He  was 
the  Jack  Keich  to  the  Court  cf  Scandal, 
and  would  execute  any  one  for  less 
than  hangman's  fees.  He  was  one  of 
those  filthy  satyrs,  who  drag  on  a  life 
of  dirt  and  drunkenness,  by  poisoning 
the  minds  of  the  young,  and  pandering 
to  the  impotence  of  Uie  old.  It  was 
therefore  fitting  that  his  departure  from 
this  world  should  be  reported  with  due 
emphasis,  b^  our  daily  and  weekly 
contemporaries,  who,  in  the  plenitode 
of  their  cbaritv,  sank  the  iniquity  of 
their  liero,  and  touched  with  graceful 
regret  upon  his  incidental  weaknesses* 
However,  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that 
the  booksellers  will  have  a  heavy  loss 
in  Jack.  He  was  the  Sir  Wdter  ScOtt 
of  a  crim.  con.  case, — and  for  the  illus- 
trating a  seduction, — the  colours  of 
Charles  Phillips  were  dull  and  leaden 
compared  to  the  rainbow  tints  of  this 
literary  Bishop,  He  burked  a  reputa- 
tion with  the  readiest  dispatch,  and  on 
the  most  moderate  terms :  one  glass  per 
dmracter  was  his  usud  price;  and  any 
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•dfsnca  on  thii,  hk  geiMral  fise,  woald 
intrcbase  (be  worldly  perdition  of  a 
whole  fiunily.  Jack^  appearance  waa 
in  unison  with  hia  no  character :  the 
ahell  was  worthjr  of  the  pearl.  He 
looked  the  offipnng  of  crioie  and  mi* 
aery.  We  never  saw  a  human  creature 
bearing  more  indelible  marks  of  the 
lUthiness  of  his  craft.  He  looked  as 
thovgfa,  a  moral  ogre,  he  lived  upon 
mordered  reputations.  The  dirtv  means 
by  which  he  'gained  his  '*  daily  j^,' 
seemed  to  corrode  even  his  outward 
man:  active  depravity  had  anticipated 
the  marks  of  age,  and  stamped  him  pre- 
maturely old.'* 

Thb  Grbbnwich  Rail-road.— The 
world  seems  never  at  a  loss  for  pro> 
jecls.  One  rail- way  mukes  many,  and 
the  frog  Greenwich  is  puffing  itself  into 
the  ox  Manchester.  A  company  has 
been  formed,  with  a  capital  of  the 
oaiMl  number  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
or  millions,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing a  rail-road  communication  be- 
tween the  metropolis  and  Greenwich. 
We  like  new  projects,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  shew  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  th^e  who  hate  innovations  of 
all  kinds ;  but  we  confess  that  we  are 
romantic  enough  to  like  them  the  bet- 
ter when  they  happen  to  be  based  upon 
80«e  obiect  of  utility.  But  we  are  as 
yet  at  a  loss  to  discern  the  peculiar  de- 
sirableness of  this  new  rail-road  from 
the  Green-park  to  Greenwich-park, 
and  from  Greenwich-park  to  Guy's  Hos- 
pitaL  Such  a  communication  would, 
no  ddibt,  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  flys,  caravans,  and 
stages,  on  Easter  and  Whit-mondays ; 
uid  the  tumbles  down  One-tree-hill 
might  be  rendered  much  more  regular 
by  means  of  a  rail-way ;  but  we  can 
see  little  other  good  that  it  is  likely  to 
effect— unless,  indeed,  it  should  tend 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
old  pensioners,  in  their  occasional  pe- 
regrinations to  town.  They  might  pay 
their  visits  to  their  shipmates  in  Wap- 
ping,  and  be  dispatched  back  to  their 
qnarters  with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon- 
ball.  Something  might  be  thus  saved 
to  the  country  in  the  article  of  wooden- 
legs  ;  but  still  we  are  a  little  sceptical 
as  to  the  advantages  that  are  to  result 
from  the  Greenwich  Rail-road  Asso- 
cialion.— 16. 

UnttXiatianK. 

A  Shabp  RBTOBT.^The  accom- 
plished Lucius  Cray,  Lord  Falkland,  in 


Charles  die  Flrtt*s  reign,  was  admitted 
very  young  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  distingui^ied  hhn- 
self  greatly  by  his  eloquence.  But  being 
proposed  as  a  member  of  a  committee, 
be  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  old  se- 
nators, wlw  observed,  that  he  had  not 
yet  sown  his  wild  oats.  To  this  he  an- 
swered/<;rhen  it  will  be  best  to  sow 
them  here,  where  there  are  so  many 
geese  to  pick  them  up.**  H.  S. 

RoBBRT  Lb  Diablb. — ^While  Ro- 
bert and  bis  Normans  were  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  their  way  to  Palestine,  the 
emperor  who  looked  on  them  as  gross 
and  ignorant  barbarians,  diverted  him- 
self in  as  gross  a  style,  by  inviting  them 
to  dinner  and  allowing  them  no  seats 
to  repose  on .  Robert  and  his  oomradea, 
no  way  disconcerted,  extended  their 
cloaks  on  the  floor,  sat  down  on  them, 
and  completed  their  meal.  When  they 
retired  the  emperor  sent  to  tell  them 
that  <<  they  had  forgotten  their  cloaks.** 
"Go  and  tell  your  master,** (said  Ro- 
bert hanghtilyO  "  (bat  the  Normans 
never  carry  away  with  them,  the  seats 
they  have  used."  J.  R,  J. 

A  NovBL  Opinion.-— A  Portuguese 
minister  was  deputed  some  years  ago, 
to  examine  a  manufactory  recently  es- 
tablished at  Lisbon,  and  reported  to 
bis  colleagues  his  opinion  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  God  created  man,  and 
afterwards  distributed  to  each  nation 
what  he  tliougtit  best  suited  for  them  ; 
to  the  French  he  gave  industry  ;  to  the 
Germans,  iron-works ;  to  the  English, 
ships;  to  the  Dutch,  cheese;  and  to 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  gold 
and  silver,  to  buy  the  industry  of  the 
one ;  the  iron-works  of  the  other ;  the 
ships  of  this  one ;  and  the  eheeae  of 
that ;  therefore,  I  conceive^  a  manufac- 
tory to  be  pertiectly  useless  in  Portu- 
gal.*' J.M  R 

All  for  thb  Bbst.  —  A  celebrated 
French  surgeon  used  to  say  there  was 
nothing  happened  but  for  some  good 
purpose,  and  instanced  it  thus: — A 
young  man  was  attacked  with  a  slight 

illness— 1  attended  him — he  died 

what  of  that— I  dissected  him.** 

J.M.R 

Thb  QnACK*s  Lottbrt— ^  certain 
Quack  used  always  to  carry  with  him 
a  large  box  full  of  medicines ;  and 
whenever  be  was  consulted  by  a  pa- 
tient, put  his  hand  into  the  box,  and 
drew  out  the  first  that  came,  exclatjn- 
ing  at  the  same  time,  ''May  heaven 
be  pleased  te  send  the  right  one  *' 

J.M.B. 
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Why  it  a  clergjmiAii*!  horse  like  a 
kiagt  He  is  guided  by  a  miniater. 


Why  is  a  eantiooa  tradesman  like  a 
stQdent  in  divinity  1  Becaase  he  stadica 
the  prophets  ( pn^ ). 


SCATS  attH  Cf^rmioloss. 


Wednesday,  Feb.  8. 

St,  JMbi  ^  Mtk0,/0tmd,  •f  Trimittirumt, 

A.D  1813. 

Hi9k  Wmttr  I5m. «/».  6  iitr.-Mm.  mfl.  t  tfm, 

la  miM  MMont  tb*  Romu  NarcteM  flowtn 

•t  Ihfo  Period,  «V6a  In  the  open  border,  in  wnrm 

•itMtioM,  Wd  uider  ibelter ;  at  all  evontt  both 

varieties  of  H  m^  be  made  to  blow  in  hooaea. 

Tbey  are  bronchi  over,  togetfaer  with  |he  '  Nar- 

daMS  Itallcast  from  Italj.  by  the  Italian  ware- 

honaeman.  iW  ahonld  be  planted  in  pota,  with 

aaod  and  moold  mixed,  before  Chris^nas.  and 

lh«9r  will  Mow  by  this  time,  and  will  aoon  be 

tocceeded  by  '  NaralaMu  Tasetta*  and  *  Nardsaoa 

Orientgfia,*  and  by  other  bolboos  roots,  which 

itower  at  this  aecaon  in  the  house.     It  seems 

doabtfbl  whether  the  Nardssns  of  the  Antieots 

was  thb  flower  or  not.    Aeconiinf  to  Cable,  the 

Naiades  lamentinc  the  death  of  Narciasoe- 

Instead  of  hhn  a  yellow  flower  was  found 

W^  tufts  of  white  about  the  button  crewnM. 

TiANS.  ovOtid. 

Hiarsday,  Feb.  9. 

St,  ApettanU^  Fir,  Mmr,  a,  d.  S40. 
Bitm*t  lat  QMmrttr,  Urn.  tflf  11  Mom, 
The  Romans  regarded  the  Sprint  as  now  be- 
clnnluf .   Of  a  dtar  Orosty  da3^  often  eiperieaced 
hi  February,  the   followhic  beautiful  pieture  is 
drawn  by  the  poet  OrahMM  :— 
From  smwand  rocks  the  ielel«*s  feint  drop. 
By  hmdy  river  sid%  is  heard  at  timea 
To  break  the  sUence  deep:  for  now  tho  atnaa 
Is  mute,  or  feiaHy  fwiks  fer  below 
Its  ftvsea  ceiling ;  silent  stands  the  mill. 
The  wheel  imaio«sable,  and  shod  with  ice. 
The  babbHuff  Hirnlet^  at  each  Ktils  alope. 
Flows  scantily  beneath  a  lucid  veil. 
Andsemnsa  pearly  current  Uqniiled  ; 
mile,  at  the  shetvy  side,  in  thousand  shapis 
Fantastical,  the  fireet  woric  domes  uproar 
TMr  thiy  febrica.  twsoously  superb. 
With  omameots  beyond  the  reaob  of  art; 
Here  veatibnles  of  state,  and  colonnades ; 
There  Oothle  castles,  grottoes,  heather  (soes, 
lUae  in  review,  and  quickly  disappear ; 
Or  thrangh  some  (airy  palace  fsncy  roves. 
And  studs  with  ruby  lamps,  the  fretted  roof; 
Or  paints  with  every  colour  of  the  bow 
8p««iess  parterres,  all  Ireaked  with  snow  white 
flowers, 
'   Flowers  that  no  arche  type  in  nature  own. 

Friday,  Feb.  10. 

St.  Emrtupk,  hukap,  mtmr. 
Sum  ritt*  i^m  t(ft  t—Sms  48im  m/t  4. 
Feb.  10, 1490w-Phillp  the  Good.  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, Instituted  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
In  howoor  of  a  lady  of  Bruges,  to  whom  he  was 
nitached.  In  consequence  of  certain  pleasanlriea. 
ia  which  some  courtiers  bad  indulged  with  re- 
apeot  to  the  colour  of  the  lady's  hair,  he  con- 
trived to  render  the  sulvedof  their  rallleiyan 
ol^ect  of  the  highest  dUtiaction.  by  the  establish. 
Acnt  of  ab  order.  The  number  of  members  was 
at  first  thirty-one ;  namely,  thirty  knights  and 
Grand  Maater-nt  preaent  |t  is  unlimited.  The 
statutaaof  the  Order  require,  that  each  member 
shall,  oo  his  admission,  provo  four  generations  of 


nolHIity.  both  on  tiie  maternal  and  the  palemni 
side.  On  the  extinctioQ  of  the  male  line  of  Bur- 
gundy. Mary,  tfie  only  daughter  of  Charlee  tke 
Bold,  removed  the  Grand  Mastarship  Into  the 
house  of  Austria.  At  first  tiie  koighta  were 
elected  in  a  general  diapter,  by  a  roaiority  of 
voles ;  but  now  the  King  of  Spain  hM  the  ap- 
pointment of  them  at  his  pteeaors. 

Saiorday,  Feb.  11. 
St.  TlasAm.  M^yrsM.  a.  d.  807. 
High  Wottr,  nm,  t^,  8  Moru.  Tai.  «!^.  9  Sfiam, 
11th  Feb.  18S1.  TvftKisH  TetiftATi  OM  Ear  a- 
BLisaiD.-Tbe  **  march  of  inteUooT  fonat  bo 
making  rapid  strides,  when  the  following  banevo- 
l«nt  .Imperial  decree  b  iaeoed  in  Turkey  by  tho 
Sultan  Mahmood  >^  Greeks,  Armotttens.  Ai^ 
menian  Catholics,  and  Jews,  abnil.  from  beoee- 
forth,  in  common  with  the  Turks  and  If  omnl- 
men,  be  equal  before  the  law.  Ko  MossoknaB 
shall,  in  fotnre.  have  any  preforenoe.  or  m^ 
MKf  superior  righti  hi  oonaaqnenco  of  his  boias  n 
Musstthnnn ;  for.aocording  to  the  opiaton  pfite 
Sultan,  all  form  but  one  family-hut  one  body. 
whaUver  may  be  the  private  creed  of  enrh  ^f  hla 
subjects,  which  is  a  matter  that  only  cDMoraa  fho 
coQscienceof  man.  who  cannot  be  onltod  toae- 
Gount  for  his  religion  to  aqy  but  OmI.  Aa  to 
the  Government  of  the  8ultan.;it  wiU  not.  wndar 
any  drcumalaBcas,  coniidar  what  is  tarn  iatt|ioa 
of  the  person  who  may  present  Mmaatf  kiHiw  H. 

Sunday,  Feb.  1% 
sixTfl  suNttAT  Arm  ■PiffBAinr* 

LiMMU  M  tkt  iMy,  65  dhv^  /satfaA,  Mfm, 
M  €^.  Jjsi'si.  Bvm, 

Tnrkey-cocka  now  strott  and  •obbki;  pm^ 
trMgea  begin  to  pair;  the  hoosn.pl|Mn  Im* 
>-oung;  fiold-crickets  open  their  hotas;  tod 
wood^mte  hoot ;  gnats  pl^y  about,  nnd  leMU 
twarm  nnder  jsonAy  hedges ;  the  alone-  «nrfew 
clamours ;  and  frogs  crook.  By  the  end  of  Fe- 
brunry,  the  raven  has  generally  laid  its  eggs,  and 
begun  to  sit  About  this  time  the  9«oii-wood* 
pecker  is  beard  in  the  wood«.  makii«  »  land 
noise.  11m  elder-tree  discloses  ill  flowoNtods. 
The  catkins  of  the  basel  become  veiy  coospicu* 
ous  In  the  hedges.  Toung  leaves  are  budding  on 
tl»e  gooB«herries  and  currants  about  the  end  of 
tiie  month. 

Monday,  Feb.  18. 

St,  Cmtktrim  i$  RieH,   Firf.  a.  D.  UB9. 
Sim  ritn  Jm,  t^fk.  7— SrM  5iM,  t^ft.  4. 

ISth  Feb.  18S1,  exph-ed  Rear-Aamiral  Sir  Ed- 
ward Berry,  K.C.B..  aged  68.  This  gallant  oA- 
eer,  the  aoo  of  a  Loodon  merchant,  was  bora  in 
17<iB,  and  evincing  .an  eariy  predileedim  for  the 
sea  service,  was  ei^red  as  a  midshipman,  under 
Lord  Mnlgrave.  on  the  5th  of  Febiiuuy,  1779* 
being  at  the  time  under  eleven  years.  He  ^• 
nally  distiognisbed  himself  in  the  actionvfSt. 
Vincent  in  1797 ;  and  also  in  the  mamornble  and 
glorious  victories  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar. 

At  the  peace  of  18M.  Sir  E.  Berry  retired  to 
Catloo.  near  Norwidi,  intending  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence there ;  but  after  some  years,  hb  health  dc< 
dining,  be  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  finally 
cloeed  hb  active  and  strvicoabU  llfo. 


A  few  oonplett  lets,  ia  Fobunoi  tad  Parts,  «ay  aow  bo  bad. 
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Smturdmg^  F«ft.  18.  I8<it. 


JtlluiSlratrTi  Urtidr. 

HANS  8WETZEN. 
ror'.theOtUt. 

Thebb  dwelt  8ome  few  years  ago,  in 
Uie  town  of  Heidelburg,  a  widow, 
whose  name  was  Swetzen.  She  had 
opened  there  a  tobacoonist^s  shop, 
which  under  the  superinteudanceof  her 
son  Haus,  soon  b^cftme  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished ''  Fife  Haus"  in  the  place; 
this  might  be  attributed  to  various 
reasons ;  first,  Madame  still  retained  the 
greater  share  of  those  good  looks,  wiiieh 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  late 
lamented  Herr  Swetzen ;  secondly,  she 
sold  good  articles ;  and  ihirdly,  her  son 
possessed  the  invaluable  quaUficatton 
of  being  a  good  listener,  which  had 

Vol.  IX. 


«M     JI.1M 

great  weight  with  the  students,  who 
found  it  very  convenient  to  have  some 
one  to  listen  to  the  various  inventions 
of  their  brains  in  the  shape  of  dramas 
a  la  Schiller,  or  the  many  legends  of  the 
distant  parts  of  Germany  from  whence 
they  came,  not  that  Hans  was  consider- 
ed much  of  a  critic,  but  it  served  as  a 
sort  of  rehearsal,  and  enabled  them  to 
see  and  rectify  any  very  glaring  errors 
or  defects.  Hans,  by  these  legends  and 
stories,  being  so  frequently  repeated  to 
him,  had  become  as  well  versed  in 
them  as  he  was  in  his  creed,  and  used 
to  sigh  when  he  thought  that  the  Trea- 
sure Seekers,  the  Burners  of  the  Hartz, 
and  the  Black  Hunstman  of  the  Foresf , 
had  yielded  to  the  frequent  exorcism!*, 
and  forsaken  a  world  that  knew  not  how 
to  appreciate  their  protection. 

SSO 
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"Ah!*'  taidhe,  oM  day,  at  £e  tal  walls, and  the inmienM ditiointed  body, 

alone  in  the  shop,  puffing  out  the  hemp-  threatening  every  instant  to   fall  and 

•eed  hadLS  from  some  pipe  bowls,  a  boi  crash  him  beneath  it.    He  threw  down 

of  which  had  just  arrived  from  Dresden,  the  pickaxe,  shovel,  and  lantern,  be 

'*  had  I  lived  a  few  years  ago,  I  might,  had  brought  with  him,  and  commenced 

instead  of  paMing  my  days  behind  this  drawing  a  circle  into  which  he  stepped, 

counter,  have  been  by  the  aid  of  some  and  began  the  recitation  and  workings 


spirit,  master  of  mines  of  wealth  ;**  his 
eye  fell  on  a  bowl  on  which  was  delin- 
eated the  Incantation  scene  in  Der  Frei- 
schutz ;  **  yes  I  would  undergo  all  that  for 
the  possession  of  wealth,  and  more  too ; 
they  do,  indeed,  say  there  is  at  this  mo- 
ment, an  immense  treasure  buried  near 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle ;  might  I  not 
become  possessed  of  it,  why  not  1  Let  me 
see  if  I  can  remember  how  the  legend 
goes,  and  under  what  spirit's  care  it 


of  the  spell,  which  he  was  assured 
would  raise  the  fiend  to  point  out  to 
him  where  the  treasure  lay  concealed ; 
a  dense  thick  doud  travelled  across  the 
moon,  leaving  all  in  perfect  darkness, 
save  the  circle,  which  was  irradiated 
by  the  lantern  placed  in  the  centre ; 
this  added  so  mudi  to  his  terror,  that 
he  could  hardly  falter  out  the  last 
words  of  the  spell,  and  which  he  had 
scarcely  done,  ere  the  doud    passed 


used  to  be,"  saying  which,  he  covered    away,  and   he  looked  up  to  see  the 


bis  face  with  bis  hands,  and  tried  to  re- 
veal to  his  imagination  all  (hat  he  had 
ever  heard  related  concerning  it. 

It  was  fast  verging  towards  midnight, 
as  Hans  began  ascending  the  mountain 
leading  to  the  castle  ruins.  The  town 
was  still  as  death ;  not  even  the  last 
chorus  of  a  student's  convivial  meeting 
broke  upon  his  ear  as  he  left,  nor  was 
there  a  tolitary  wanderer  in  the  streets 
to  watch  him  on  bis  road.  The  stillness 
of  all  around  considerably  damped  his 
courage;  it  was  an  awful  stillness,  not 
even  a  breath  of  wind  to  move  the 
overhanging  boughs,  and  cause  a  rust- 
ling of  their  leaves—nothing  but  the 
sound  of  his  own  footsteps ;  he  tried  to 
whistle  an  air,  but  it  came  by  such  fits 
and  starts,  and  so  unlike  any  thing 
earthly,  that  it  rather  increased  bis 
fears,  and  he  gave  it  up  in  despair.  As 
he  reached  one  of  the  terraces  he  paus- 
ed to  gaze  a  moment ;  the  moon  bad 
just  emerged  from   behind  a   dond. 


effect  of  the  workings  of  his  charm, 
when  to  his  horror,  he  beheld,  standing 
without  the  circle,  the  figure  of  a  man, 
clothed  in  a  huntsman's  dress,  black 
as  the  darkest  sable ;  he  was  leaning 
on  a  long  gun  of  the  same  colour  as  his 
dress;  whilst  at  his  feet,  crouched  a 
large  black  dog,  of  a  breed  used  cen- 
turies ago  for  hunting,  but  all  traces 
of  which  have  long  been  lost; — the 
huntsman  seemed  to  scowl  upon  Hans, 
but  he  spoke  not. 

**  Mercy,  mercy,"  exclaimed  Hsns, 
*^  spare  me ;"  his  words  seemed  echoed 
by  a  Uiousand  voices  in  mockery  and 
laughter,  'till  it  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance,—but  still  the  figure  spoke  not. 

"  Spare  me,  oh !  spare  me,"  again 
exclaimed  Hans,  and  the  loud  shout 
and  laugh  a  second  time  burst  upon  bis 
ears. 

The  huntsman,  at  length,  broke  his 
silence,  but  moved  not  from  his  posi- 
tion. 

**  Why  am  I,  after  the  lapse  of  years 


shewing  every  thing  almost  as  clear  as    and  years,  that  I  have  been  suffiBred  to 

at  noonday  ;  nearly  at  his   feet  was       — j^-*— i— j     — :-     j -j 

Heidelburg,  looking  like  the  deserted 
city ;  in  the  distance,  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains ;  and  on  his  right  hand,  the  river 
and  vafiey  of  the  Neckar ;  intensely 
beautiful,  as  he  would  at  any  other 
time  have  thought  this  view,  he  turned 
from  it  with  a  troubled  mind,  and  be- 
gan ascending  farther  the  mountain 
height,  until  he  reached  the  spot  he 
had  fixed  upon. 

It  was  close  by  the  immense  tower, 
which  the  deadly  art  of  man,  and  not 
the  course  of  time,  had  rent  in  twain ; 
and  which,  thou^  divided,  still  stands 
upright  in  defiance  of  its  diestroyers  — 
The  moon  shone  through  the  chasm, 
shewing  the  massy  thickness  of  the 


remain  undisturbed,  again  dragged 
forth  by  potent  spells,  to  which  I  must 
vield  obedience ;  1  had  thought  to  have 
been  quit  of  such  as  you  for  ever  ;— 
speeic  and  be  brief." 

''Most  powerful  spirit! — I  did  not, 
when  I  worked  the  spell,  conceive  it 
would  have  raised  a  being  like  your- 
self." 

**What  was  it  but  to  satisfy  your 
idle  curiosity,  that  I  am'  now  here.-^ 
You  are  in  my  power,  and  shall  pay 
dearly  for  your  rashness." 

**  Hear  me  but  one  instant ;  it  was 
not  an  idle  curiosity,  but  the  Treasure 
of  the  Tower  which  I  sought,  and  by 
my  spell  wished  to  raise  some  token 
to  shew  me  where  it  is  deposited." 
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**  What,  yoQ  covet  riches,^'  replied 
the  hantsman,  changing  bis  position, 
and  looking  at  his  dog,  which,  at  that 
moment y  rose  from  the  ground;  "  to 
year  dnty,  sirrah;**  the  hoond  gave 
a  long  load  bay,  and  began  slowly 
walking  around  the  circle,  which 
having  thrice  performed,  he  stopped, 
and  began  scratching  the  earth;  '*  dig 
there,**  cried  the  hantsman,  and  Hans 
shaking  in  every  joint,  and  his  teeth 
chattering,  essayed  as  he  was  directed  ; 
the  earth  was  softer  than  he  could 
have  conceived,  and  gave  way  without 
the  least  effort ;  after  some  time  spent 
in  digging,  his  shovel  struck  against 
something  hard,  and  which,  when  he 
had  cleared  from  the  earth,  proved  to 
be  a  large  chest;  this  required  his 
utmost  strength  to  get  out,  but  after 
much  exertion  he  succeeded,  and  with 
a  blow  of  his  pickaie.  the  lid  flew 
open,  and  he  beheld  it  filled  with 
gold  coin,  of  a  size  and  make  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  a  crowd  of 
thoughts  rushed  through  his  mind ;  he 
should  then  be  a  rich  man,  looked  up 
toby  all ;  be  treated  with  respect ;  he 
would  for  ever  forsake  the  Fife  Hans ; 
marry  the  Professor  Miningen*s  pretty 
daughter,  who  was  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  tovn  and  university ;  buy 
an  estate  and  title,  and  be  for  ever  a 
happy  man. 

*'  Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,  roost 
beneficent  spirit,  the  utmost  I  have 
ever  wished  is  before  me;  this  will 
make  me  the  happiest  of  men.** 

"  Are  you  content!** 

''  I  am,  indee^.*' 

**  And  that  you  say  is  the  utmost  of 
your  wishes.*' 

«  It  is.'* 

"  You,  of  course,  will  not  object  to 
the  price." 

"  The  price,"  faltered  out  Hans. 

*'  Yes,  the  price  to  be  sure ;  think 
you,  I  have  no  wuits  to  satisfy  as  well 
as  mortals,  or  that  I  give  up  these 
treasures  merely  for  the  sake  of  con- 
ferring a  benefit  on  such  as  you  ;  an- 
swer me,  do  you  agree  to  my  terms  T' 

"  Why,  you  hav*nt  namc^l  any  as 
jety"  said  Hans,  emboldened  by  the 
sight  ot  the  gold. 

^  You  must  promise  me  all  1  ask, 
ere  even  1  name  my  wish." 

**  You  do  not  wish  for  my  soul  here- 
after." 

"Fsha!  that's  mine  already;  the 
moment  you  began  your  incantation  it 
was  mine." 

**0h  dear,"  ejaculated  Hans,  most 
despondingly ;  but   the  gold  was  still 


there,    and    it   raised   his    drooping 
spirits — 1  promise." 

«  All." 

«*  All,"  echoed  Hans. 

"  Then  1  must  have  blood." 

*'  Blood,"  stammered  out  Hans,  who 
was  far  from  a  valiant  youth,  and  did 
not  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
idea  of  having  to  fight  for  his  newly 
acquired  treasure ;  "  but  whose  would 
you  havel" 

«  Thy  mother's.'* 

^My  mother's,  villain,"  exclaimed 
Hans,  with  heartfelt  horror;  ''here, 
take  vour  treasure,  I  will  have  none 
of  it,'' and  with  honest  indignation,  he 
kicked  it  from  him ;  the  chest  rolled 
down,  dashing  against  the  sides  of  the 
rock,  and  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash. 

<'  My  God !  what  has  the  brute 
done!"  exclaimed  Madame  Swetzen, 
coming  out  of  her  little  parlour,  ac- 
companied by'some  of  (her  neighbours, 
with  whom  she  had  been  enjoying  an 
hour  in  the  discussion  of  all  the  gossip 
and  scandal  of  the  town." 

"  Take  back  your  treasure,"  cried 
Hans,  with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor. 

**  My  what !"  cried  his  mother,  at  the 
same  time  lifting  her  hand,  (which,  by 
the  bye,  was  none  of  the  smallest), 
and  letting  it  fall,  with'  hearty  good 
will,  on  one  of  Hans'  ears ;  **  do  you 
see  what  you  have  done;  you  have 
been  asleep,  you  idle  brute,  you  have, 
and  kicked  over  the  box  of  Dresden 
bowls,  and  broken  I  know  not  how 
many  ;icome,  take  these  cigars  to  Pro- 
fessor Minii^en's,  and  be  off  with  you 
instead  of  staring  there  like  an  idiot." 

Hans  took  up  the  packet  of  cigar^ 
and  sneaked  away,  though  not  withon 
thinking  his  mother  was  extremely  ui>» 
grateful  to  him  afler  he  had  refused  sa 
much  $sr  her  sake.  J>  M.  B. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  MUNDEN, 
THE  COMEDIAN. 

Iif  these  serious  times,  the  loss  of 
half  the  world's  fun  is  no  trivial  depri- 
vation. It  was  my  loss  (or  gain  shall 
I  call  iti)  in  the  earlv  time  of  my  play- 
going,  to  have  missM  all  Munden's 
acting.  There  was  only  he,  and  Lewis 
at  Covent  Garden,  while  Drury  Lane 
was  exuberant  with  Parsons,  Dodd, 
&c.  such  a  comic  company  as,  I  sup- 
pose, the  stage  never  showed.  Thence 
m  the  evening  of  my  life,  1  had  Mun- 
den  all  to  myself,  more  mellowed, 
richer  perhaps  than  ever.  I  canno*  ssy 
what  his  change  of  faces  product  in 
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mc.  It  was  not  acting.  He  was  not 
one  of  my  *'  old  actors.*'  It  might  be 
better.  His  power  was  extravagant. 
I  saw  hiro  one  evening  in  three  drunk- 
en characters.  Three  Farces  were 
played.  One  part  was  Doztp-^l  for- 
get the  rest : — but  they  were  so  discri- 
minated, that  a  stranger  might  have 
seen  them  all,  and  not  liave  dreamed 
that  he  was  seeing  the  same  actor. — I 
am  jealous  for  the  actors  who  pleased 
my  youth.  He  was  not  a  Parsons  or  a 
Dodd,  but  he  was  more  |wonderful. — 
He  seemed  as  if  he  could  do  any 
thing.  He  was  not  an  actor,  but  some- 
thing better^  if  yon  please.  Shall  I 
instance  Old  Porettght^  in  *'  Love  for 
Love,"  in  which  Parsons  was  at  once 
the  old  man.  the  astrologer,  &c  Mun- 
den  dropped  the  old  man,  the  doater— 
which  makes  the  character — but  he 
substituted  for  it  a  moon-struck  cha- 
racter, a  perfect  abstraction  from  this 
earth,  that  looked  as  if  he  had  newly 
come  down  from  the  planets.  Now, 
that  is  not  what  1  call  acting.  It  might 
be  better.  He  was  imaginative ;  he 
could  impress  upon  an  audience  an 
idea— the  low  one  perhaps  of  a  leg  of 
mutton  and  turnips  ;  but  such  was  the 
grandeur  and  singleness  of  his  ex- 
pressions, that  that  single  expression 
would  convey  to  all  his  auditory  a  no- 
tion of  all  the  pleasures  they  had  all 
received  from  all  the  legs  of  mutton 
and  tumipt  they  had  ever  eaten  in 
their  lives.  Now,  this  is  not  acting^ 
nor  do  I  set  down  Munden  amongst  my 
old  actors.  He  was  only  a  wonderful 
man,  exerting  his  vivid  impressions 
through  the  agency  of  the  stage.  In 
one  only  thing  did  I  see  him  act — that 
is,  support  a  character  ; — it  was  in  a 
wretched  farce,  called  <  Johnny  Gil- 
pin,' for  Dowton's  benefit,  in  which  he 
did  a  cockney  ;  the  thing  ran  but  one 
night;  but  when  I  say  that  Liston's 
Lmbin  Log  was  nothing  to  it,  1  say 
little  ;  it  was  transcendant.  And  here, 
let  me  say  of  actors— emrioMf  actors — 
that  of  Munden,  Liston  was  used  to 
speak,  almost  with  the  enthusiasm  due 
to  the  dead,  in  terms  of  such  allowed 
superiority  to  every  actor  on  the  stage, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  Munden  was 
gone  by  in  the  world's  estimation,  that 
it  convinced  me  that  artitts  (in  which 
term  I  include  poets,  painters,  &c.)  are 
not  so  envious  as  the  world  think.  I 
have  little  time,  and  therefore  enclose 
a  criticism  on  Munden'a  Old  Doieg 
and  his  general  acting,  by  a  genUeman, 
who  attends  leu  to  these  things  than 


formerly,  but  whose  criticism  I  think 
masterly.  C.  Lamb. 

**  Mr.  Munden  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
most  classical  of  actors.  He  is  that 
in  high  farce,  which  Kemble  was  in 
high  tragedy.  The  lines  of  these  great 
artists  are,  it  mast  be  admitted,  auifi- 
ciently  distinct — but  the  same  elemenU 
are  in  both — the -same  directness  of 
purpose — the  same  singleness  of  aim — 
the  same  concentration  of  power-  the 
same  iron  casing  of  inflexible  manner 
— the  same  statue-like  precision  of  ges- 
ture, movement,  and  attitude.  The 
hero  of  farce  is  as  little  affected  with 
impulses  from  without,  as  the  retired 
Prince  of  Tragedians.  There  is  some- 
thing solid,  sterling,  almost  adamantine 
in  the  building  op  of  his  most  grotesque 
characters.  When  he  fixes  his  wonder 
working  face  in  any  of  ito  most  amaz- 
ing varieties,  it  looks  as  if  the  picture 
were  carved  out  from  a  rock,  by  Na- 
ture in  a  sportive  vein,  and  might  last 
for  ever.  It  is  like  what  we  can  ima- 
gine a  mask  of  the  old  Grecian  Comedy 
to  have  been,  only  that  it  lives,  and 
breathes,  and  changes.  His  roost  fan- 
tastical gestures  are  the  grand  ideal  of 
farce.  He  seems  as  though  he  belong- 
ed to  the  earliest  and  the  stateliest  age 
of  Comedy,  when  instead  of  superficial 
foibles  and  the  airy  varieties  of  fash- 
ion, she  had  the  grand  asperities  of 
man  to  work  on,  when  her  grotesque 
images  had  something  romantic  about 
them,  and  when  humour  and  parody 
were  themselves  heroic  His  expres- 
sions of  feeling  and  bursts  of  enthu- 
siasm are  among  the  most  genuine 
which  we  have  ever  felt.  They  seem 
to  come  up  from  a  depth  of  emotion  in 
the  heart,  and  burst  through  the  sturdy 
casing  of  manner  with  a  strength  which 
seems  increased  ten-fold  by  its  real 
and  hearty  obstacle.  The  workings  of 
his  spirit  seem  to  expand  his  frame,  till 
we  can  scarcely  believe  that  by  mea- 
sure it  is  small ;  for  the  space  which 
he  fills  in  the  imagination  is  so  real 
that  we  almost  mistake  it  for  that  of 
corporal  dimensions.  His  Old  Doztp^ 
in  the  excellent  farce  of  'Past  Ten 
o  Clock,'  is  his  grandest  effort  of  this 
kind— and  we  know  of  nothing  finer. — 
He  seems  to  have  a  *'  heart  of  oak"  in- 
deed !  His  description  of  a  sea-fight 
is  the  most  noble  and  triumphant  piece 
of  enthusiasm  which  we  remember.  It 
is  as  if  the  spirits  of  a  whole  crew  of 
nameless  heroes  **  were  swelling  in 
his  bosom."  We  never  felt  so  ardent 
and  proud  a  sympatic  viith  the  valour 
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of  England  as  when  we  heard  it.  May 
health  long  be  his,  thus  to  do  our  hearts 
good— ^or  we  never  saw  any  actor 
whose  merits  have  the  least  resem- 
blance to  his  even  in  species;  and 
when  bis  genius  is  withdrawn  from 
the  stage,  we  shall  not  have  left  even 
a  term  by  which  we  can  fitly  describe 
it. '  *  The  Atheiuewn* 


DREAMS  OF  THE  ARTS.— No.  2. 

ARIADNE  TRIUMPH  ANTE  I 
For   (Ae   OOo. 

WUo  art  tbon  with  the  viae  wreath  in  thy 

hatr? 
(Whose  tnnajr  clond  of  amber  carls  floats 

down 
O'er  thy  whfte  neck)  with  all  that  eloqaeat 
AhA  passionate  glory  in  thy  joyous  eyes, 
(Blae  as  the  first  youn^  violet  hods  of  Spring) 
Thy  ssslltng  lips,  that  seinn  to  shed  a  light 
O'er  thy  fair  face — the  light  of  love  and  joy  ? 
Who  arc  thoa  with  the  vine  wreath  in  thy 

hatr? 
Tlie  Thyrsus,  and  the    wine   cup,  and  the 

glow 
Of  a  rich  aatoma  suasel  on  thy  charnas? 
Beautiful  Ariadne  I  art  thou  not 
The  hrlde  of  the  }oang  wine  god  t    She  who 

slgh*d 
Forlorn  by  the  wild  sea,  until  the  bright 
A»4  soslliog  conqueror  look  thee  to  his  heart, 
And  on  those  tresses  radiant  as  his  own. 
Placed  this  fair  wreath  of  ivy  and  the  vine 
Thy  bridal  chaplet.    Token  of  thy  sway, 
0*«r  Him  who  vanqnish'd  the  world's  van- 
quisher, 
Thoo   hast  forgotten   Theseus   now!— Fair 

TboM  art  too  radiant  In  thy  rich  beauty. 
Warm 'd  by  the  blushes  of  thy  triumph,  and 
The  smiles  thnt  but  reflect  the  starry  light 
Of  thy  young  Deity *s  immortal  eyes, 
To  think  upon  the  false  one.    Njmpb  that 

reignest 
0*erblm  Anacreon  worshlppeil,— let  me  look 
Oace  more  upon  thy  sparkling  loveliness! 
Tho«  art  the  bright  creation  of  some  heart, 
Blest  with  sweet  visions  of  the  olden  time. 
Whose  pencil  has  been  dipt  in  sunbeams,  or 
The  secret  uros  from  which  the  flowers  draw 
Tbeir  wealth  of  glorious  colourings !      Evos, 

Hall! 
Oh,  for  a  draught  of  that  rich  nectar  gleaming 
Tbrougb  tbe  transparent  wine  cup,  that  just 

parted 
Frooa  thy  ripe  lips,  seems  to  have  won  from 

them 
Tbe  dewy  crimson  of  its  Hippocrene ! 
I  might  he  then  Immortal  as  thy  beauty. 
Thou  of  the  Thyrsus  and  the  wine  cup,  young 
And  smiling  Ariadne  t 

E.  8.  CRAVEN. 


THE  STREET  ORGANIST. 

A  CONTINENTAL  SKETCH. 

1  ONCE  had  occasion  to  spend  a  win- 
ter in  tbe  capital  of  one  of  the  Ger- 
man  States,  and  having  but  a  very 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
limited  acqaaintanceship,  I  naturally 
tnoogh    felt    somewhat    solitary   and 


gloomy  in  my  comparatively  lonely 
situation.  What  a  winter  in  the  north 
of  Germafly  really  is,— he  only  knows 
who  has  experienced  it.  Snow  that 
lie^  for  weeks;  frost  that  makes  the 
snow  grate  like  gravel,  and  the  win- 
dows crack,  as  if  little  Johnny  Frost 
himself  were  gietting  his  own  fingers 
pinched,  and  wantea  to  come  in^  to 
warm  them  at  the  stoves;  and  wind 
whetted  to  piercing,  by  traversing  a 
long  expanse  of  flat  country  which  has 
been  chilled  to  zero — with  all  this,  I 
had  but  little  inducement  to  leave  my 
apartment,  except  to  take  a  little  exer- 
cise before  dinner. 

I  lived  near  the  Post  Office,  so  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  Sckneli 
and  Fahr  posts  formed  a  subject  of 
some  interest,  especially  when  1  hoped 
that  some  one  of  tliem  might  be  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  wine  ain  coun- 
irie,  when  contrary  winds  and  impas- 
sable roads,  delayed  the  arrival  of  my 
monthly  brief e.  As  1  observed  above, 
I  was  apt  to  be  gloomy  ;  and  as  1  sus- 
pect, is  not  unfrequenlly  the  case  with 
melancholy  men,  rather  unreasonably 
so.  One  day,  I  rose  from  a  desponding 
fit,  threw  on  my  cloak,  and  sallied 
out  to  the  streets,  to  distract  my  mind 
by  observing  what  was  passing,  it 
was  during  a  snow  storm,  and  sledges, 
from  that  of  the  prince  to  the  common 
street  hack,  were  to  be  seen  whisking 
about  in  all  directions;  some,  in  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  prancing 
steeds,  and  gay  garniture,  flew  about 
like  arrows ;  and  others,  in  less  gor- 
geous array,  trundled  along  at  a  more 
sober  pace.  There  is  something  cheer- 
ful and  spirit-stirring  in  the  sight  of  a 
sledge.  Its  silent,  rapid,  gliding  mo- 
tion,— the  ease  with  which  the  proud 
steed  pulls  it  after  him,— the  light  mu- 
sic of  the  bells,  impress  the  mind  with 
the  ideas  of  gaiety  and  activity.  On 
happening  to  pass  the  Police  Office,  I 
was  accosted  in  French  by  a  poor  look- 
ing fellow,  who  had  been  applying 
about  his  passport.  He  begged  some 
assistance — I  inquired  into  his  hUlory. 
He  said  he  had  belonged  to  a  company 
of  mountebanks,  and  had  wandered 
with  them  as  far  as  Konigsberg,  but 
that  in  an  unlucky  equestrian  feat,  he 
had  fallen  and  broken  both  his  legs, 
that  the  expense  of  bis  consequent  con- 
finement and  medical  assistance,  had 
ruined  him  ;  and  that  now  he  was  mak- 
ing the  best  of  his  way,  feeble,  soli- 
tary, and  friendless,  to  his  native  coun- 
try. His  story  carried  nothing  bevgnd 
probability  in  it ;  —he  said  he  had  been 
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hi  Ilftly,  and  spoke  Cbe  langQage  flu- 
ently ;  bot  of  Germeii,  tboagh  be  had 
been  a  considerable  time  in  the  coun- 
try, he  hardly  knew  any  thins  >  indeed, 
it  appears  to  be  a  language  peculiarly 
difficult  to  be  acquired  by  a  French- 
man ;  but  what  particqlarly  struck  me 
in  this  man,  was  his  buoyancy  of  spi- 
rits, under  his  accftamulated  distresses, 
of  lameness,  poverty,  and  solitude. — 
fh  said  he  intended  to  leave  the  city 
that  evening,  though  the  snow  fell  fast, 
for  be  preferred  lodging  in  the  way- 
side hamlet,  as  the  peasantry,  though 
they  laughed  at  his  gibberish,  willingly 
shared  their  homely  fare  with  him.  I 
gave  him  a  trifle,  and  returned  home, 
and  when  I  saw  my  table-cloth  laid  for 
dinner,— my  little  collection  of  En- 
glish and  foreign  works,  the  window 
curtains  drawn  down,  my  table  placed 
snugly  by  the  stove,  from  which  a 
comfortable  flow  of  heat  was  emana- 
ting, I  thought  of  the  poor  Frenchman, 
of  his  melancholy  condition,  and  my 
own  happy  one ;  his  cheerfulness,  and 
my  most  unreasonable  discontent ;  and 
determined  no  longer  to  make  myself 
unhappy,  merely  because  I  was  too 
comfortable,  or  yield  to  such  base  in- 
gratitude, towards  a  kind  and  bounti- 
ful Providence. 

Among  the  subjects  that  interest 
the  solitary  stranger,  that  of  music— I 
do  not  mean  merely  that  of  the  concert- 
room,  but  str§ei  muHc^  horrible  as  the 
pkrsse  fmay  seem  to  tlie  DUUttante^ 
must  not  be  omitted.  Sometimes  a  sim- 
ple and  sweet  air,  will  prove  a  source 
of  heartfelt  enjoyment, — ^long  lost  emo- 
tions are  awakened,  the  sympathies  of 
the  soul  are  touched,  while  '*  Me  twe- 
mory  ofjo^  ikai  are  passed^  pleasant 
andmoun^U,^^  springs  up  within. — 
There  was  a  Uule  old  man  with  a  hand 
organ,  who  used  to  come  and  grind  his 
music  under  my  window,  and  as  his 
melody,  such  as  it  was,  particularly  a 
beautiful  German  air,  amused  and  en- 
livened me  on  many  a  cold  dreary  win- 
ter's night,  when  scarcely  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard  along  the  deserted  streets, 
I  used  occasion^y  to  throw  him  a  sii- 
her  graeeken^  and  Francis  Blatter,  for 
that  was  his  name,  took  care  to  keep 
up  his  acquaintanceship.  One  desper- 
ate evening,  thinking  the  poor  fellow 
must  be  hdf-frozen,  1  called  him  in, 
gave  him  a  glass  of  brandie  weine^  and 
requested  to  know  something  of  his 
history, — I  was  happy  to  find  he  spoke 
English  tolerably. 

*'  Times,  Sir,"  said  be,  **  were  once 
much  better  with  me  than  they  are 


now.  I  was  bom  in  the  pretty  little 
town  of  Meissen  in  Saxony,  my  father 
was  a  merchant  on  a  small  scale,  his 
business  used  to  call  him  frequently  to 
the  great  fair  at  Leipsic ;  I  used  occa- 
sionally to  accompany  him,  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  motley  assem- 
blage of  d^ers.  I  there  got  act^uaiot- 
ed  with  the  son  of  a  diamond-merchant, 
whose  father  transacted  business  with 
a  wealthy  establishment  of  jewellers  in 
London. 

This  young  man  entertained  me  with 
descriptions  of  places  and  scenes  he 
had  visited,  and  witnessed  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  with  his  father ;  but 
his  account  of  England  struck  me  most, 
I  began  to  imagine  my  own  ^mode  dT 
life,  a  very  dull  and  stupid  sort  of  one, 
for  a  lad  of  spirit  like  myself,  and  long- 
ed much  to  see  a  little  more  of  the 
world ;  my  brothers  and  sisters  were 
all  young,  and  could  give  my  father  but 
little  assistance  in  his  business,  where- 
as my  services  were  of  essential  utility, 
— still  I  was  anxious  to  go,  mentioned 
the  scheme  to  my  father,  that  I  wished 
to  go  to  England,  where  I  should  cer- 
tainly succeed,  and  where,  according 
to  my  friend's  account,  money  was  to 
be  had  for  the  lifting.  He  heard  roe 
patiently,  shook  his  head,  and  soberly 
discussed  the  merits  of  the  case,  prov- 
ing its  absurdity — bi:^  go  I  wo\ild,  and 
he  at  last  gave  an  unwilling  assent, 
procured  for  me  a  letter  to  a  bouse  in 
Rotterdam,  from  which  I  got  creden- 
tials for  London,  and  embarked  in 
March,  179— >  in  tlie  brig  Charlotte  of 
that  port ;  I  cannot  tell  you.  Sir,  wjiat 
my  feelings  were,  when  we  stood  fiiirly 
out  to  sea.  The  ocean  is  a  'splendid 
sight  to  the  man  who  has  never  seen 
any  thing  beyond  an  inland  lake.  A 
gale  of  wind  drove  us  down  upon  the 
French  coast ;  while  it  lasted,  I  was,  as 
you  may  suppose,  not  a  little  alarmed, 
and  began  to  feel  what  many  a  disobe- 
dient' son  has  feh,  deep  compunciions 
of  conscience  for  having  neglected  my 
parent's  advice.  The  weather  moder- 
ated, however,  and  one  morning,  while 
sitting  in  the  cabin,  and  anticipating  a 
speedy  termination  to  the  voyage,  I  was 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  evident- 
ly from  a  strange  vessel,  followed  by  a 
crash  on  board.  1  rushed  upon  deck, 
and  soon  discovered,  to  my  inexpressi- 
ble dismay,  that  we  were  the  prisoners 
of  a  French  privateer.  We  were  car- 
ried into  Dieppe,  and  I,  with  five 
others,  huddled  into  a  small  apartment 
in  the  castle.  After  some  time,  we 
were  allowed  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
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op  the  esplanade.  1  had  now  ample 
time  for  reflection ;  my  sanguine  hopes 
vfere  blighted ;  a  gloomy  prospect  was 
before  roe  ;  my  youth  would  be  wasted 
away  in  useless  idleness  ;  ray  parents 
left  in  bitter  anxiety,  and  my  own  mind 
h&rassed  with  feelings  of  remorse  and 
vexation.  My  sober  reason  told  me, 
that  all  I  suffered  was  only  wliat  my 
disobedience  merited.  Several  months 
passed  in  this  listless  wearisome  man- 
ner. I  determined  at  last,  in  concert 
with  two  others,  upon  an  attempt  at  es- 
cape, so  we  contrived  to  get  one  night 
to  the  beach,  laid  hold  of  a  boat,  and 
pushed  out  to  sea.  Scarcely  were  we 
afloat,  when  we  were  discovered.  The 
guard  turned  out,  and  the  cry  of  ^  let 
Anglais^  les  AnglaUy  lei  chietu  echap' 
pent,^'*  was  answered  by  a  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, which,  fortunately,  look  no  ef- 
fect. From  come  cause  or  another, 
they  did  not  put  off  after  us  for  some 
time ;  so  favoured  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  we  contrived  to  elude  them, 
and  in  the  morning  we  were  picked 
up  by  an  English  cruiser,  and  landed 
at  Portsmouth.  1  contrived  to  find  my 
way  to  London,  and  applied  to  my 
mercantile  patrons  for  employment. — 
My  haggard  appearance,  and  shabby 
dresSj  did  not  prepossess  them  in  my 
favour.  They  received  me  in  the  cold, 
siilky,  suspicious  manner  of  your 
countrymen>  when  not  inclined  to  be- 
friend. They  offered  me  a  place  which 
I  thought  beneath  my  accep!ance  ; — I 
now  think  1  acted  foolishly ;  for,  had  I 
recommended  myself  in  an  inferior 
of&ce,  I  might  have  risen  to  a  higher ; 
instead  of  which,  I  proudly  resented 
the  proffer  as  an  insult,  and  thereby 
lost  the  interest  of  the  house  altoge- 
ther. 

P^ide  is  ever  despicable :  but  a  poor 
proud  man  is  but  a  poor  fool.  So  I 
fbund  it^  tor  being  set  adrift  on  my 
own  Scores,  with  a  light  purse  and  a 
heavy  heart,  I  had  enough  to  do  to 
weather  it ;  the  German  lord,  as  my 
fellow  workmen  used  to  style  me, 
being  glad  to  bear  a  hand  at  qnloading 
yesseU,  running  messages,  ringing 
belLs,  and  such  like  gentlemanly  em- 
ployments. At  a  sea-port  io  which  I 
had  wandered,  1  met  with  some  sol- 
diers of  the  Hingis  German  Legion  in 
a  tap-room.  They  asked  me  to  enlist, 
so  in  my  present  desolate  condition,  I 
thought  1  could  not  do  better.  Tou 
know  all  about  the  war,  Sir :  I  shared 
in  most  of  the  actions,  and  got  a  gun- 
shot wound  in  the  leg  at  Vittoria, 
which  makes  me  a  kind  of  cripple  to 


this  day.  I  hare  a  small  DeoBion, 
which  I  eke  out  with  the  help  of  my 
organ.  When  I  returned  to  Mi's^eui, 
1  found  that  both  my  parents  were  dead, 
my  brothers  and  sisters  were  sce^ttor^ 
about  Germany,  and  doing  welL  Uxx" 
willing  to  be  burthensome  to  thein,  1 
took  to  music,  and  contrive  to  live 
very  passably.^* 

His  story  was  not  without  its  moral, 
and  he  mentioned  a  case  in  which  the 
relation  of  it  had  been  usefuL  Tlie 
son  of  a  merchant  of  a  rambling  dis- 
position, resolved  upon  leaving  the  dull 
routine  of  trade,  for  the  more  stirring 
profession  of  arms, — he  intended  going 
out  to  Greece,  to  join  the  natives  in 
their  revolutionary  war,  and  become  a 
hero  of  course.  The  narration  of 
Francis  Blatter*s  bdventures,  however, 
cooled  his  ardour,  and  induced  him  to 
remain  at  home. 

"  Did  you  never,"  said  I,  *'  go  to 
Hanover,  and  try  to  get  some  little 
office  or  oth^r  1" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  may  as 
well  make  the  attempt." 

Some  time  after,  pLi^^Ing  ihroagh  the 
capital  of  our  Genu  an  ierri(om%  I 
was  saluted  by  a  Uttte  miin  at  the  door 
of  a  government  ofBc*?.  lie  wore  an 
ample  blue  coat,  vvith  red  facings,  and 
a  large  cocked  hut  on  his  head.  I  dli 
not  at  once  recognize  ray  friend  the 
organist.  *'  I  took  }our  hint,  Sir/* 
said  he.  He  had  represcnti^d  h\%  ca»e 
in  the  proper  quarter,  and  his  Rciyal 
Highness  Der  ifertog  Von  Cambridt;e 
had  provided  a  comfortable  shelter  lot 
the  veteran. 


TOM  CRINGLE'S  LOG. 

Concluiled  from  page  lOf. 

Wb  approached  the  beach — "  Oars" 
— the  men  laid  them  in.  ^  What  sort 
of  nuts  be  them,  Peter  Combings  1" 
said  the  coxswain  to  a  new  hand  who 
had  been  lately  impressed,  and  was 
now  standing  at  the  bow  ready  to  fend 
off. 

Peter  broke  off  one  of  the  branches 
from  the  bush  nearest  him. — "Smite 
my  timbers^  do  the  ^ees  here  bear  shell- 
fish 1"  The  tide  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex  ico^ 
does  not  ebb  and  flow  above  two  feet, 
except  at  the  springs,  and  the  ends  of 
the  drooping  branches  of  the  mangrove 
trees,  that  here  cover  the  shore,  are  clus- 
tered, within  the  wash  of  the  water,  with 
a  small  well-flavoured  oyster.  The 
flrst  thing  the  seamen  did  wheii  they 
got  ashore,  was  to  fasten  an  oakum  tail 
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lo  (b«  ramp  of  ont  of  th«  most  lubberly 
of  the  cutter^t  crew;  they  then  gave 
him  ten  yards  law,  when  they  started 
in  chase,  shooting  amongst  the  bushes, 
and  switching  each  other  lilce  the  ve- 
riest schoolboys.  I  had  walked  some 
distance  along  the  beach,  pelting  the 
amphibious  little  creatures,  half  crab, 
half  lobster,  called  soldiers,  which  kept 
shouldering  thoir  large  claws,  and  run- 
ning out  and  in  their  little  burrows,  as 
the  small  ripple  twinkled  on  the  sand 
in  the  rising  sun,  when  two  roen-of- 
wars'  boats,  each  with  three  officers  in 
the  stern,  suddenly  pulled  round  a  little 
promontory  that  intercepted  my  view 
ahead.  Being  somewhat  out  of  the  line 
of  my  duty,  so  far  from  my  boat,  1  squat- 
ted amongst  the  brushwood,  thinking 
they  would  pass  by;  but,  as  the  devil 
would  have  it,  they  pulled  ;directly  for 
the  place  where  I  was  ensconced,  beach- 
ed their  boats,  and  jumped  on  shore. 
"  Here's  a  mess,"  thought  I.       " 

I  soon  made  out  that  one  of  the  of- 
ficers was  Captain  Pinkem  of  the  Flash, 
and  that  the  parties  saluted  each  other 
with  that  stem  courtesy,  which  augur- 
ed no  good.  «  So,  so,  my  masters,  not 
enough  of  fighting  on  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, bat  you  must  have  a  little  private 
defacing  of  God's  image  amongst  your- 
•eWPinkem  spoke  first.  "Mr.  Clinch," 
(I  now  knew  he  addressed  the  first 
lieutenant  of  the  flj^-ship, )  "Mr 
Clinch,  it  is  not  too  late  to  prevent  un- 
pleasant conseauences ;  I  ask  you  again, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  will  you  maRe  an 
apology  r*  He  seemed  hurried  and 
fi<%etty  in  his  manner;  which  rather 
•urprised  me,  as  I  knew  be  was  a  sea- 
•ontfd  hand  in  these  matters,  and  it 
contrasted  nnfovourably  with  the  calm 
bearing  of  his  antagonist,  who  by  this 
time  had  thrown  his  hat  on  the  ground, 
and  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  handker- 
chief that  marked  his  position,  the  dis- 
tance, twelve  paces,  having  already  been 
measured.  By  the  bye  his  position  was 
deucedly  near  in  a  line  with  the  grey 
stone  behind  which  1  lay  hid ;  neverthe- 
less, the  risk  I  ran  did  not  prevent  me 
noticing  that  he  was  very  pale,  and  had 
much  the  air  of  a  brave  man  come  to 
die  in  a  bad  cause.  He  looked  up- 
wards for  a  second  or  two,  and  thenan- 
•wered,  slowly  and  distinctly,  "Cap- 
tain Pinkem,  1  now  repeat  what  I  said 
before ;  this  rencontre  is  none  of  my 
seeking.  You  accuse  me  of  having 
spoken  sliglitingly  of  you  seven  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  mere  boy.  You  have 
the  evidence  of  a  gallant  officer  that  I 
did  so,  therefore  I  may  not  gainsay  it ; 


but  of  uttering  the  words  impnted  to  met 
1  declare,  upon  my  honour,  I  have  no 
recollection."  He  paused.  *<  That  wont 
do,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Pinkem.  "You 
are  unreasonable,"  rejoined  Clinch, 
in  the  same  measured  tone,  ''to  eipect 
farther  amende  for  uttering  words  which 
I  have  no  conviction  of  having  spoken ; 
yet,  to  any  other  officer  in  the  service 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  make  a  more 
direct  apology,  but  you  know  your  cre- 
dit as  a  pistol*shot  renders  this  impos- 
sible." 

"Sorry  for  it,  Mr.  Clinch,  sorry  for 
it."  Here  the  pistols  were  handed  to 
the  principals  by  their  respective  se- 
conds. In  their  attitudes,  the  proficient 
and  the  novice  were  strikingly  con- 
trasted (by  this  time  I  had  crept  round 
so  as  to  have  a  view  of  both  parties,  or 
rather,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  to  be 
out  of  the  line  of  fire.)  Pinkem  stood 
with  his  side  accurately  turned  towards 
his  antagonist,  so  as  to  present  the 
smallest  possible  surface ;  his  head  was, 
as  it  struck  me,  painfully  slewed  round, 
with  his  eye  looking  steadily  at  Clinch, 
over  his  right  shoulder,  whilst  bis  arm 
was  brought  down  close  to  his  thigh, 
with  the  cock  of  the  pistol  turned  out- 
wards, so  that  his  weapon  must  have 
covered  his  opponent  by  the  simple  rais- 
ing of  his  arm  below  hu  elbow.  Clinch, 
on  the  other  hand,  stood  fronting  him, 
with  the  whole  breadth  of  his  chest ; 
holding  his  weapon  awkwardly  across 
his  body,  with  both  hands.  Pinkem  ap- 
peared unwilling  to  take  him  at  such 
advantage,  for,  although  violent  and 
headstrong,  and  but  too  frequently  the 
slave  of  his  passions,  be  had  some  noble 
traits  in  bis  character. 

"Turn  your  feather-edge  to  me,  Mr. 
Clinch  ;,take  a  fair  chance,  man."  The 
lieutenant  bowed,  and  I  thought  would 
have  spoken,  but  he  was  checked  by 
the  fear  of  being  thought  to  fear ;  how- 
ever, he  took  the  advice,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  word  was  given — "  Are  you 
both  ready!"  "Yes."  "Then  fire!" 
Clinch  fir«d  without  deliberation.  I 
saw  him, for  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  him, 
expecting  to  see  him  ML  He  stood 
firm,  however,  which  was  more  than  I 
did.  as  at  the  instant,  a  piece  of  the 
bullion  of  an  epaulet,  at  first  taken  for 
a  pellet  of  baser  metal,  struck  me 
sharply  on  the  nose,  and  shook  my 
equanimity  confoundedly ;  at  length,  I 
turned  to  look  at  Pinkem,  and  there  he 
stood  with  his  arm  raised,  pistol  level- 
led, but  he  had  not  fired.  He  stood 
thus  whilst  I  might  have  counted  ten, 
like  a  finger-post,  then  dropping  his 
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band,  hii  weapon  went  off,  bat  witboat 
aim,  tbe  bullet  striking  tbe  sand  near 
bis  ieety  and  down  be  came  headlong  to 
the  ground.  He  fell  with  bis  face  turn- 
ed towards  roe,  and  I  never  shall  for- 
get tbe  horrible  expression  of  it.  His 
healthy  complexion  bad  given  place  to 
a  deadly  blue,  the  eyes  were  wide  open 
and  straining  in  their  sockets,  the  up- 
per lip  was  drawn  up,  showing  his 
teeth  in  a  most  frightful  grin,  tbe  blood 
gushed  from  his  mouth  as  if  impelled 
by  tbe  strokes  of  a  force-pump,  while 
his  hands  griped  and  dug  into  the  sand. 
Before  the  sun  set,  he  was  a  dead 


^A  neat  morning's  work,  gentlemen,** 
thought  I.  The  two  surgeons  came  up, 
and  opened  his  dress,  felt  his  pulse, 
and  shook  their  heads ;  the  boats*  crews 
grouped  around  thero---he  was  lifted  in- 
to his  gig,  the  word  was  given  to  shove 
off,  and  1  returned  to  my  broom-cuUers. 

When  we  got  on  board,  the  gunner 
who  had  the  watch  was  takine  '  his 
fisherman's  walk  on  the  starboard  side 
of  tbe  quarter-deck,  and  kept  looking 
steadily  at  the  land,  as  if  to  avoid  see- 
ing poor  little  Duncan's  coffin,  that  lay 
on  a  grating  near  the  gangway.  The 
crew,  who  were  employed  in  twenty 
.  different  ways,  repairing  damages,  weve 
bustling  about,  laughing,  joking,  and 
singing  with  small  regard  to  tbe  melan- 
choly object  before  their  eyes,  when 
Mr.  Douglas  put  his  head  up  the  lad- 
der— ^**  Now,  Transom,  if  you  please.*' 
The  old  fellow's  countenance  fell  as  if 
his  heart  was  wrung  by  the  order  he 
had  to  give.  **  Aloft  there !  lie  out,  yon 
Perkins,  and  reeve  a  whip  on  the  star- 
board yard-arm  to  lower  Mr.*' ^The 

rest  stuck  in  his  throat,  and,  as  if 
aihamed  of  his  soft-heartedness,  threw 
as  much  grnffness  as  he  could  into  his 
voice  as  be  sung  out — ^*  Beat  to  quarters 
there  !—knock  off,  men !  **  The  roll  of 
tbe  drum  stayed  tbe  confusion  fuod 
noise  of  the  people  at  work  in  an  in- 
stant, who  immediately  ranged  them- 
selves, in  their  clean  frocks  and  trow- 
sers,  on  each  side  of  the  quarter-deck. 
At  a  given  signal,  the  white  deal  coffin, 
wrapped  in  iu  befitting  pall,  the  me- 
teor fiag  of  England,  swung  high  above 
tbe  hammock  nettings  between  us  and 
the  clear  blue  sky,  to  the  long  clear  note 
of  the  boatswain's  whistle,  which  soon 
ending  in  a  short  chirrup^  told  that  it 
now  reined  on  the  thwarts  of  the  boat 
alongside.  We  pulled  ashore,  and  it 
was  a  sight  perchance  to  move  a  wo- 
man, to  see  the  poor  little  fellow's  hat 
and  bit  of  a  dirk  lying  on  his  coffin. 


whilst  the  body  was  carried  by  four 
ship  boys,  the  eldest  scarcely  fourteen. 
I  noticed  tbe  tears  stand  in  An8on*s 
eyes  as  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
grave, — the  boy  had  been  wounded  close 
to  him, — and  when  we  heard  the  hol- 
low rattle  of  the  earth  on  the  coffin,— 
an  unusual  sound  to  a  sailor— he  shud- 
dered.—** Yes,  Master  Cringle,"  he 
said,  in  a  whisper,  <'  he  was  as  kind- 
hearted,  and  as  brave  a  lad  as  erer 
trod  on  shoe-leather,— none  ofthelark- 
ings  of  the  men  in  the  clear  moonlight 
nights  ever  reached  the  cabin  through 
him, — nor  was  he  the  boy  to  rouse  the 
watch  from  under  the  lee  of  the  boats 
in  bad  weather,  to  curry  with  the  lieu- 
tenant, while  be  knew  the  look-outs 
were  as  bright  as  beagles,~and  where 
was  the  man  in  our  watch  that  wanted 
'bacco  while  Mr.  Duncan  had  a  shiner 
left  1*'  The  poor  fellow  drew  the  back 
of  his  horny  band  across  his  eyes,  and 
grumbled  out  as  he  turned  away,  **  And 
here  am  I,  Bill  Anson,  such  a  swab  as 
to  be  ashamed  of  being  sorry  for  him.** 

We  were  now  turned  over  into  the 
receiving  ship  the  old  Shark,  and  for- 
tunately there  were  captains  enough  in 
port  to  try  us  for  the  loss  of  the  Torch, 
so  we  got  over  our  court  martial  speedily 
and  (he  verv  day  I  got  back  my  dirk, 
the  packet  brought  me  out  a  lieuten- 
ant's commission.  Being  now  my  own 
master  for  a  season,  I  determined  to 
visit  some  relations  1  had  in  the  island, 
to  whom  1  had  never  yet  been  intro- 
duced {  so  1  shook  hands  with  old  Splin- 
ter, packed  my  kit,  and  went  to  the 
wharf  to  charter  a  wherry  to  carry  roe . 
up  to  Kingston.  The  moment  my  ob- 
ject was  perceived  by  the  black  boat- 
men, I  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  them 
pulling  and  hauling  each  other,  and 
shouting  forth  the  various  qualifica- 
tions of  their  boats,  with  such  vehe- 
mence, that  I  was  nearly  deafened. 
''Massa,  no  see  Pam  be  Civile  sail 
like  a  witch,  tack  like  a  dolphin  1" — 
'*  Dont  believe  him,  Massa,  Ballakoo 
is  de  boat  dat  can  beat  him." — "  Dam 
lie  dat,  as  I  am  a  gentleman  !**  roared  a 
ragged  black  vagabond.— <' Come  in 
de  Monkey,  Massa,  no  fiying  fls  can 
beat  she."—''  Don't  bodder  de  gentle- 
man," yelledafourtb.—*' Massa  love 
deSiampHind'go^jao,  no,  Massa,"  as 
he  saw  me  make  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  his  boat.  *'  Oh  yes,  get  out  of  de 
way,  you  black  rascals," — the  fellow 
was  as  black  as  a  sloe  himself—"  make 
room  for  man-of-war  buckra ;  him  lettle 
just  now,  but  will  be  admiral  one  day." 
So  saying,  the  fellow  who  had  thus  ap- 
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propiiated  mei  wUhoat  more  ado^  level- 
led his  head  like  a  battering-rain,  and 
began  to  bcUter  in  breech  all  who  stood 
in  his  way.    He  first  ran  a  tilt  against 
Pan^  b0  Civil,  and  shot  him  like  a 
rocket  into  the  sea ;  the  Monkey  fared 
no  better ;  the  Ballakoo  had  to  s  w  im  for 
it,  and  having  thus  opened  a  way  by 
main  force,  I  at  length  got  safely  moor- 
ed in  the  stem  sheets  ;  but  iust  as  we 
were  shoving  off,  Mr.  Callaloo,  the 
clergyman  of  Port-Royal,  a  tall  yellow 
personage,  b^ged  for  a  passage,  and 
was  accordingly  taken  on  board.    As 
it  was  high  water,  my  boatmen  chose 
the  five  foot  channel,  as  the  boat  chan- 
nel near  to  Gallows  Point  is  called,  bv 
which  a  long  stretch  would  be  saved, 
and  we  were  cracking  on  cheerily,  my 
mind  fall  of  my  recent  promotion,  when, 
8car,scor,8cur,  we  stuck  fast  on  the 
bank.    Our  black  boatmen,  being  liule 
encombered  with  clothes,  jumped  over- 
board in  a  covey  like  so  many  wild- 
ducks,  shouting,  as  they  dropped  into 
the  water,  **  We  must  all  get  out — we 
must  all  get  out,"  whereupon  Mr.  Cal- 
laloo, a  sort  of  Dominie  Sampson  in  his 
way,  promptly  leaped  overboard  up  to 
bis  waist  in  the  water.    The  negroes 
were  thunderstruck.    '^Massa  Parson 
Callaloo,  you  mad  surely,  you  mad !" 
— —  "Children,  I  am  not  mad,  but 
obedient — you  said  we  must  all  get  out** 
—    **  To  be  sure,  Massa,  and   you 
no  see  we  all  did  get  out  I"    "  And  did 
you  not  see  that  I  got  out  too  T' rejoined 
the  parson,  still  in  the  water.    Oh,  lud, 
Massa  !  we  no  mean  you — we  meant 
poor  nigger,  not  white  man  parson.** — 
**  YoQ  said  all^  children,  and  thereupon 
I  leaped.**  pronouncing  the  last  word  in 
two  syllables — ^**be  more  correct   in 
vour  grammar  next  time.*'  The  worthy 
but  eccentric  old  chap  then  scrambled 
on  board  again,  amidst  the  suppressed 
laughter  of  the  boatmen,  and  kept  his 
seat,    wet  clothes  and  all,  until  we 
reached  Kingston. 

Btackwood*»  Mag, 


SPRING. 

Fr^m  the  Oerman  ^Johamm  G«udetu 
FreUurr  Von  SalU. 

Vretber  greeo  the  lawni  ditpUj, 

Yeroal  odours  tcent  tbe  ^«le  ; 
Gajly  trills  the  liRoet*t  Uy, 

Bireetly  waits  tbe  olghtingale. 
Qfietbe  grove  lis  buds  disclose; 

Love  awakes  the  soft  recess  ; 
Nov  each  sbepherd  boldt-r  grows. 

Kinder  everj  shepberdett. 

Now  the  hlouom  rears  Its  bead. 

Spring  tecallt  Its  blooming  pride  ; 


Sprlnr  eaaoMlt  all  the  mead. 

Deck*  tbebflloick'a  sloptu  side. 

See  tbe  lUjr  of  the  vale 

Peeping  through  its  leafy  shade. 

Hair  its  modest  charms  conceal. 
Garland  meet  ror  spotless  maid. 

Now  tbe  woodbine's  twining  shade. 

Sweetly  forms  the  rostic  bower; 
Seft  retreat  of  yoath  and  maid, 

Trve  to  iiove*a  appointed  ho«r  t 
Fonder  grows  tbe  Zepbyr'i  kiss. 

Pleasure  wakes  at  Nature's  call. 
Vernal  life  and  thrllliag  blh^ 

Fewls  the  heart  that  feela  at  all. 

PISA. 

Thb  republic  of  Pisa  was  one  of  the 

first  to  make  known  to  the  world  the 
riches  and  power  which  a  small  state 
might  acquire  by  the  aid  of  commerce 
and  liberty.    Pisa  had  astonished  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean    by  the 
number  of  vessels  and  galleys  that  sailed 
under  her  flag,  by  the  succour  she  bad 
given  (he  crusaders,  by  the  fear  she  had 
inspired  at  Constantinople,  and  by  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic 
Isles.    Pisa  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  Tuscany   the  arts  that   ennoble 
wealth :  her  dome,  her  baptistry,    her 
leaning  tower,  and  her  Campo  Santo, 
which  the  traveller*s  eye  embraces  at 
one  glance,  but  does  not  weary  of  be* 
holding,  had  been  successively  built 
from  the  year  1068  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.   These  ckefe-tPtguvre 
had  animated  the  genius  of  tbe  Pisans ; 
the  great  architects  of  the  thirteenth 
century  were,  for  the  most  part,  pupils 
of  Nicolas  di  Pisa.    Bat  the  moment 
was  come  in  which  the  ruin  of  this 
glorious  republic  was  at  hand ;  a  deep- 
rooted  jealousy,  to  be  darted  from  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia,  had  frequendy, 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  armed 
against  each   other   the  republics  of 
Genoa  and  Pisa:  a  new  war  between 
them  broke  out  In  1282.    It  is  dilBcult 
to  comprehend  how  two  simple  cities 
could  put  to  sea  such  prodigious  fleets 
as  those  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.    In  1268, 
Ginicel   Sismondi   commanded  tliirty 
Pisan  galleys,  of  which  he  lost  the  half 
in  a  tempest,  on  the  9th  of  September ; 
the  following  year.    Rosso  Sismondi 
commanded  siity-four ;  in  1 284,  Guido 
Jacia  commanded  twenty-four,  and  was 
vanquished.    The  Pisans  had  recourse 
the  same  year  to  a  Venetian  admural, 
Alberto  Morosino,  to  whom  they  in- 
trusted lOS  galleys :  bat,  whatever  ef- 
forts  they  made,  the  Genoese  constantly 
opposed  a  superior  fleet.    This  year, 
however,  all  the  male  population  of  the 
two  republics  seemed    assembled  on 
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tMr  TCMeli :  tbey  m^i  on  the  6tb  of 
Aogast,  1284,  once  more  before  the  Isle 
of  Meloria,  rendered  famous  forty-three 
years  before  by  the  victory  of  the  Pisans 
over  the  same  enemies.  Valour  was 
still  the  same,  but  fortune  Iiad  changed 
sides ;  and  a  terrible  disaster  effaced 
the  memory  of  an  ancient  victory. 
While  the  two  fleets,  almost  equal  in 
number,  were  engaged,  a  reinforcement 
of  thirty  Genoese  galleys,  driven  im- 
petuously by  the  wind,  struck  the  Pisan 
fleet  in  flank:  seven  of  their  vessels 
were  instantlysunk,  twenty-eight  taken, 
5000  citizens  perished  in  the  battle,  and 
11,000  who  were  taken  prisoners  to 
Genoa  preferred  death  in  captivity  in- 
ther  than  their  republic  should  ransom 
them,  by  giving  up  Sardinia  to  the 
Genoese.  This  prodigious  loss  ruined 
the  maritime  power  of  Pisa ;  the  same 
nautical  knowledge,  the  same  spirit  of 
enterprise,  were  not  transmitted  to  the 
next  generation.  All  the  fishermen  of 
the  coast  quitted  the  Pisan  galleys  for 
those  of  Genoa.  The  vessels  diminished 
in  number  with  the  means  of  manning 
^  them ;  and  Pisa  could  no  longer  pre- 
tend to  be  more  than  the  third  maritime 
power  in  Italy. 

While  the  republic  was  thus  ex- 
hausted by  this  great  reverse  of  fortune, 
it  was  attacked  by  the  league  of  the 
Toscan  Guelphs ;  and  a  powerful  citi* 
sen,  to  whom  it  had  entrusted  itself, 
betrayed  his  country  to  enslave  it. — 
Ugolmo  was  Count  of  the  Gherardesoa, 
a  mountainous  country  situated  along 
the  coast,  between  Leghorn  and  Pioni- 
bino ;  he  was  of  Ghibeline  or^in,  but 
had  married  his  sister  to  Giovan  di 
Gallura,  chief  of  the  Guelphs  of  Pisa 
and  of  Sardinia,  From  that  time  he 
artfully  opposed  the  Guelphs  to  the 
Ghibelines ;  and  though  several  accus- 
ed him  of  having  decided  the  issue  of 
the  battle  of  Meloria,  others  regarded 
him  as  the  person  most  able,  most  pow- 
erful by  his  alliance,  and  most  proper, 
to  reconcile  Pisa  witii  tlie  Guelph 
league.  The  Pisans,  amidst  the  dan- 
gers of  the  republic,  felt  the  necessity 
of  a  dictator.  They  named  Ugolino 
captain-general  for  ten  years ;  and  the 
new  commander  did,  indeed,  obtain 
peace  with  the  Guelph  league ;  but  not 
till  be  bad  caused  all  the  fortresses  of 
the  Pisan  territory  to  be  opened  by  his 
creatures  to  the  Lucchese  and  Floren- 
tines,— a  condition  of  his  treaty  with 
them  which  he  dared  not  publicly 
avow.  From  that  time  he  sought  only 
to  strengthen  his  own  despotism,  by 
depriving  all  the  magistrates  of  power. 


mnd  by  intliuidating  ihe  archbUbap 
Roger  deglj  Ubiildini,  who  held  jointly 
with  him  the  liii^lie^C  rank  in  Ltie  city. 
The  nephew  of  Ulmldini,  Imving  op- 
posed him  V  ilh  some  hau||htines8,  was 
killed  by  him  on  the  spot  with  his  own 
hand.  His  viokticGj  and  the  number 
of  executions  wJucb  he  orderedj  soon 
rendered  him  *?qually  odictua  to  the  two 
parties  ;  but  Iig  had  the  Jirt,  m  lib  fre- 
quent changes  front  one  to  the  other, 
to  make  the  opposite  part^  believe  him 
powerfully  supported  by  that  with 
which  he  at  the  inomGiii  si  Jed,  In  tlie 
summer  of  12B2  the  GuelpTi^  were 
exiled;  but  finding  in  tlw  Ghibeline 
chiefs,  the  GualciDdi  Sismoudi  and 
Lanfiranchi,  a  kiaughtjneas  which  be 
thought  he  had  subduedi  he  charged 
his  son  to  introJooe  anew  ihe  Guelphs 
into  the  city.  His  project  was  disco- 
vered and  prevented ;  the  Ghibeliaes 
called  the  people  on  all  sides  to  arois 
and  liberty.  On  the  1st  of  Jul),  1289, 
Ugolino  was  besieged  in  the  palace  of 
the  signoria:  the  insurgents,  uijaUe 
to  vanuuish  the  obsuimle  resistance 
opposed  to  them  by  himself,  his  sons, 
and  his  adherents^  set  fire  to  the  palace ; 
and,  having  entered  it  amidst  the  flames, 
dragged  forth  Ugolino,  two  of  his  sons, 
and  two  of  his  grandsons,  and  threw 
them  into  the  tower  of  the  Sette  Vie. 
The  key  was  given  to  the  archbishop ; 
from  whom  was  expected  the  vigilance 
of  an  enemy  but  the  charity  of  a  priest. 
That  charity,  however,  was  soon  ex- 
hausted: the  key  after  a  few  months 
was  thrown  into  the  river:  and  the 
wretched  count  perished  in  those  ago- 
nies of  hunger,  and  of  paternal  and 
filial  love,  upon  which  poetry,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting  have  conferred  cele- 
brity. Cab,  Cyc, 

jEUu^Uattotuf  aC  IgCitUirs. 

Slinqs  and  Slinqbrs. — The  follow- 
ing curious  fragment,  transcribed  from 
a  manuscript  translation  of  Vegetius 
de  Re.Militari,  so  early  as  1408,  (reign 
of  Henry  IV.)  by  a  Mr.  Green,  will 
show,  that  the  use  of  slings  was  con- 
tinued down  at  least  as  far  as  that  pe- 
riod in  the  English  army. 

*'  How  the  sheltron  of  the  legions 
shall  be  lerned  and  taught.  Now  will 
we  shew  how  the  sheltron  of  the  le- 
gions shall  be  taught  to  set  himself  in 
ordenaunce,  in  caas  that  ennmyes  ben 
nigh,  and  this  may  bee  shewed  by  set- 
tyng  of  one  legion,  after  that  yet'  need 
be  of  moo,  the  horsemen  evermore  shul 
bee  set  in  the  corners.    The  sheltron 
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of  the  fotemen  of  the  fyrst  sort,  shall  be 
•et  in  the  ryght  corner,  and  wete  thou 
well,  that  cohort  is  not  ellis  but  the 
numbre  of  fyfty  hundred  knyghtis,  and 
every  legion  is  ten  cohorts.  Than  as 
I  said  before,  the  sheltron  of  fotemen 
of  the  fyrst  cohort,  shulde  be  set  in  the 
fyrst  comer  of  the  sheltron,  and  to'hem 
the  seconde  cohort  shal  be  joined.  The 
iiid  cohort  shall  holde  the  iniddes  of 
the  sheltron,  and  to  hem  the  iiiith 
shalbe  knytt.  The  vth  cohort  shall 
hold  the  lyfte  comer  of  the  sheltron, 
and  tho  tlmt  furthermost  be  in  fygbt 
ecleped  princes,  and  other  ben  cleped 
principalis,  this  ordenaunce  was  cle- 
ped the  grete  armature,  the  which  had 
helroes,  haberjons,  and  brest  plates,  leg 
hamesse,  grete  swordis,  that  men 
clepe  spatus,  and  also  litill  swordis, 
that  were  cleped  litill  spatus.  They 
had  also  shaftu  leded  at  the  ende,  five 
at  theleste,  the  which  were  cast  with 
grete  myght.  Also  they  had  double 
dartis,  one  of  the  more  syse,  another  of 
the  lasse,  the  more  had  an  hede  of  iron 
iii  square  the  weight  of  iv  uncis,  Bnd 
the  suafte  of  v  fote  and  an  halfe,  the 
which  now  is  cleped  a  pile  and,  to 
the  use  of  this  shot  the  knyght  is  wer 
most  used,  the  which  shot,  and  it  wer 
vastly  and  royghlly  shot,  it  persed 
shield  and  habeijon,  and  horsemen 
oftetyme  destroyed ;  another  lesse  dart 
they  had,  the  which  had  an  hede  of 
iron  iii  square,  of  t  uncis  weight,  the 
shafte  of  iii  fote  and  an  halfe,  the  which 
DOW  is  cleped  a  broche,  and  soroetyme 
it  was  cleped  a  litill  broche.  The  first 
sheltron  of  princes,  the  secunde  of 
shaftesmen,  that  with  justing  speris, 
casting  speris,  and  dartis  ben  taught 
and  lerned  to  fyght,  after  hem  were 
•ett  lyght  armed  men,  with  sheldh  co- 
vered, the  which  fyght  with  battis  of 
lede,  with  swordis,  and  with  shott  of 
bande,  after  hem  comen  bowmen  armed 
with  bassenettis  and  brest  plates,  gird 
with  swerdisbowes,  and  arrowes,  aifter 
hem  was  sett  hand  sipngis  and  skafi 
slpngii,  caHyng  stones,  alter  hem  was 
sett  arrowblasters,  the  which  shotten 
arrows  and  quarrellis  with  arblastes 
and  bowes  of  brake.  The  secunde 
sheltron,  the  vi  cohort  of  knyghtis  hil- 
den  the  ryght  comer,  and  (o  hem  were 
joined  the  seventh,  what  a  cohort  is,  I 
have  shewed  before;  the  viii  and  ixth 
cohort  hilden  evermore  the  myddes  of 
the  sheltron,  the  zth  in  the  secunde 
sheltron,  hlld  enmore  tlie  lefte  comer.** 
The  Saxons  were  very  skilful  in  the  use 
of -the  sling ;  its  form  is  preserved,  says 
Strutt,  in  several  of  the«r  paintings. 


and  the  manner  In  which  it  was  nsedi ' 
as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century.  In 
a  MS.  poem  in  the  Cotton  Library,  en- 
tilled  '<Knyghthode  and  Batayle,*' 
written  about  that  period,  says  the 
above  author,  are  the  following  lines: 

Um  eck  tb0  cmtl   of  tloae,  with  tljrDse  or 
bonde. 

It  falleth  ofte,  yr  otliartliot  none  It, 
Men  harnejTMd  In  tteel  may  not  witbttnnde 
.  Tbe  nnttltnde  and  mjrgbt y  CMt  of  ttooys; 
And  tlonjt  In  effecte  ar«  ev«ry  wbero, 

And  tlyn^et  are  not  noyou*  for  to  beare. 


Sitrful  fglnM. 


Trbatmbnt  of  Cholera.  — When 
a  person  is  seized  with  Cholera,  gene* 
rallg  speaking,  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  done  in  the  first  hurry,  is  to  get 
some  warm  and  comfortable  drink  pre- 
pared—hot brandy  and  water  is  the 
best  of  all— to  place  a  good  blanket 
close  to  the  fire,  until  it  is  quite  warm 
*-to  undress  the  patient  from  head  to 
foot,  before  a  fire  too— to  let  him  drink 
his  brandy  and  water,  whilst  his  feet, 
legs,  hands,  and  arms  are  briskly  rub- 
bed,— and  then  to  roll  him  completely 
up  to  the  chin  in  the  hot  blanket. — 
Even  his  head  should  be  warmly  cover- 
ed up;  only  leaving  him  room  to 
breathe. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  required 
(except  the  brandy)  which  is  not  to  be 
found  or  which  may  not  be  managed  in 
any  house  or  cottage.  Hot  tea,  or  even 
hot  water,  if  there  is  no  brandy  to  be 
got,  will  be  better  than  nothing ;  if  the 
patient  can  keep  it  down.  But  when 
the  cholera  is  expected,  everybody 
ought  tfi  buy  or  bc^  a  little  brandy, 
and  keep  it  as  a  valuable  medicine.— 

Laudanum,  again,  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  have  in  the  house  at  all  times, 
for  children  or  ignorant  persons  may 
drink  it  by  mistake.  But  those  who 
live  far  from  medical  advice  should 
have  a  little  bottle  of  laudanum  by 
them.  Laudanum  is  opium  dissolved 
in  proof  spirit.  Opium  is  the  dried 
and  thickened  juice  which  flows  when 
incisions  are  made  in  the  head  of  the 
white  poppy,  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
opium  in  some  of  the  countries  of  «hidi 
we  have  been  speaking,  as  India  and 
Persia.  We  get  opium  from  India  and 
from  Turkey ;  that  which  comes  from 
the  latter  country  is  the  stronj^st ;  the 
Turks  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  in 
large  quantities  to  produce  a  kind  of 
intoxication.  Taken  in  a  small  quan- 
tity (a  quarter  of  a  grain)  it  produces 
excitement';  in  a  larger  dose  (one  or 
two  grains)  it  allays  pain,  and  pro- 
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daces  sleep ;  and  in  a  still  larger,  it 
pats  an  end  to  life.  In  many  spasmo- 
dic diseases  it  is  given  freely,  without 
producing  the  bad  effects  which  it 
would  if  given  in  the  same  quantity  to 
a  person  in  health.  The  solution  of 
opium  in  spirit,  or  laudanum,  is  the 
best  form  of  the  medicine  for  a  cholera 
patient,  as  it  is  in  that  form  most  likely 
to  act  on  the  stomach  without  delay. 
The  usual  dose  of  laudanum  is  from  ten 
to  forty  drops.  In  a  case  of  cholera 
thirty  or  forty  drops  should  be  given  at 
first  in  the  brandy  and  water.  If  the 
edge  of  the  laudanum  bottle  is  made 
wet  on  one  side,  it  will  be  easy  to  drop 
it  out,  drop  by  drop,  into  an  empty 
glass  ;  if  it  runs  out  too  fast,  the  drop- 
ping must  be  done  over  again,  until 
done  properly. 

Common  sense  will  inform  every 
reader  that  this  dose,  which  is  meant 
for  a  grown  person  in  a  severe  attack 
of  the  disease,  would  be  more  than  ne- 
cessary for  a  young  person,  or  for  a 
weak  person,  in  a  iets  severe  attack  of 
the  disease.  Without  the  exercise  of 
the  judgment,  medicines  become  more 
destructive  than  diseases. 

So  also  the  repetition  of  the  medi- 
cine—laudanum and  brandy,  or  any 
other  medicine,  or  the  changing  of  the 
medicine  for  anything  else — these  are 
points  which  few  could  be  competent  to 
without  medical  knowledge.  While 
what  has  been  already  recommended 
has  been  done,  if  not  before,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  medical  man  will  see 
the  patient.  When  the  blankets  are 
warming,  and  the  brandy  and  water 
preparing,  a  messenger  should  be  sent 
off  m  all  possible  haste  to  the  medical 
man.  Every  thing  depends  upon  that. 
Many  of  those  who  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg died  in  consequence  of  not  having 
medical  assistance  soon  enough. 

MUtarlc  ;fr«0mntta. 

Origin  of  Lichfield. — ^Lichfield 
arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Etocelum  and  owes  its  name  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  thousand  Christians,  slain 
by  the  fury  of  the  Pagans  in  the  tenth 
persecution.  Lick  signifies  in  the  old 
Sa^on,  a  corpse,  from  whence  comes 
ttie  word  lickwake,  to  watch  with  the 
dead. 

OaoAifs.-^The  mention  of  an  organ 
among  the  Romans  may  perhaps  be 
thought  ridiculous,  when  many 
Antiquarians  assert,  though  very 
erroneously,  that  sudi  an  instrument 
was  not  known  to  the  christianized 


Saions.  At  a  mcoh  later  period,  it  ii, 
nevertheless,  a  fact,  that  the  Romans 
were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  organ 
as  the  moderns  of  the  present  day.  In 
a  painting  at  Pisa  copied  from  an  anci- 
ent Roman  sculpture,  is  a  concert  in 
which  appears  a  man  playing  on  four 
bells,  a  female  with  a  lyre,  a  figure 
w|(h  a  trumpet,  another  with  a  violin, 
another  playing  the  organ,  and  a  sixth 
at  the  bottom  blowing  the  bellows  at- 
tached to  that  instrument.  Also  on  the 
obelisk,  two  figures  performing  on  se- 
parate organs  and  nymphs  dancing. — 
From  an  extremely  rare  and  valuable 
work  in  ike  Britiek  Museum^  entitled 
Artes  et  Bletieree  dee  Ancient  illuetret 
par  dee  Monumena^  4*^*  ^e. 

Origin  of  Military  Vows  — ^Mili- 
tary vows  did  not  originate  with  the 
Normans.  It  was  nsual  among  all  the 
old  warriors  of  the  North  when  they 
undertook  any  enterprise  of  moment,  at 
some  festival  to  lift  on  high  their  mead 
cups,  and  make  a  solemn  vow  which 
nothing  could  afterwards  induce  them 
to  break.  This  was  called  Astrenga 
keii,  to  vow  on  high. 

_  / 

C||f  NQtt  3boaft. 

I  will  niAliea  prief  of  It  In  my  Note-book 
M.  tr.  qf  fTindtor. 

Langton,  Arcubisudp  ofCantbr- 
BURY.— To  this  great  prelate  we  are 
indebted  for  the  division  of  the  Bible 
into  chapters  and  verses.  He  is  said 
to  have  shown  to  the  barons  a  copy  of 
the  Saxon  laws,  so  much  and  so  earn- 
estly wished  for  by  the  English,  and  on 
this  the  Magna  Cliarta  was  founded. 
The  advantages  which  Magna  Charta 
gave  to  .the  barons  and  clergy  are  of 
little  consequence  to  the  present  age, 
as  the  hardships  they  were  meant  to 
lessen  are  now  all  done  away.  All 
that  it  imports  us  to  know  is  *'  What 
the  people  gained.**  Here  then  are  the 
clauses  in  their  favour.  "  Immunities 
granted  to  barons  are  extended  to  their 
vassals.  No  baron  to  levy  money  from 
his  vassal  except  in  trinodal  cases.* 
Weights  and  measures  equal  through 
the  realm.  Merchants  not  to  be  ille- 
gally taxed.  Free  egress  and  regress  to 
freemen.  London  and  all  cities,  &c 
to  preserve  their  privileges,  and  not  to 
be  taxed  except  by  the  great  counciLt 

•  Tbete  were:  I— Attending  the  kins  to 
war;  S— Repairing  hUcMtlee;  S^Repalrin^ 
krldf  ea,  roads,  Ac  Ac. 

t  Great  coancil  and  parlltment  seem  here 
synoBjriDoas.  The  term  parliament  Is  aot 
fottnd  In  anj  Bngllsh  record  (according  to  Sir 
R.  Cottea)  before  the  jear  ISOft. 
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Bridges  to  be  equitably  built  or  tup*  mitted  by  persons  in  the  8e?eral  stages 

ported.     Freeman  to  dispose   of  his  of  life,  in  which  the  author,  who  htm 

goods  by  will,  or  if  intestate  the  next  examined  about  9,000  judicial  accounts 

heir  to  succeed.    The  Iiing^s  purveyor  of  suicides  in  Paris  from  1796  to  1830^ 

not  to  seize  goods,  &c.    Courts  of  jus-  thinks  himself  warranted  in  assuming 

tice  not  to  follow  the  king,  but  to  be  — 1.  That  philosophical,  or  premedi- 

stationary,  open  and  equal  to  all  men.  tated,  suicide   takes  place  during  the 

Justice^  not  to  be  paid  for,  nor  to  be  night,  and  a  little  before  day-break.    2. 

refused  to  any  one.    Sherifib  not  to  put  That  accidental,  or  unpremeditated  sui- 

any  one  on  tryal,  without  good  cause  cide  takes  place  during  the  day,  because 

and  lawful  witnesses.    No  freeman  to  it  is  then  that  the  occasional  causes 

be  any  way  injured  in  person  or  goods,  arise,  such  as  quarrels,  bad  news,  losses 

unless  by  the  law  of  the  land.    Redress  at  play,    intemperance,    &c    &c.    At 

to  be  given  to  those  who  have  suffered  every  age  roan  chooses  particular  modes 

illc^Uy.    No  extravagant  fines  to  be  of  committing  suicide.  In  youth  he  has 

levied  on  freemen.    No  villein  (rustic)  recourse  to  hanging,  which  he   soon 

to  be  deprived  of  his  carts  or  other  in-  abandons  for  fire-arms.     In  proportion 

strnments   of  husbandry    by  fine." —  as  his  vigour  declines,  be  returns  to 

These  regulationsKsays  the  acute  Hume)  his  first  mode ;  and  it  is  most  commonly 

involve  all  the  chief  points  of  a  legal  by  hanging  ttiat  the  old  man  perishes 

government  and  provide  for  the  equal  who  puts  an  end  to  his  existence.  These 

distribution  of  justice  and  free  enjoy-  considerations  are  extremely  curious 

ment  of  property.  J.  R.  with  respect  to  medical  jurisprudence. 

Thb  Danish  Creed. — A  brave  man,  The  following  table  shews  the  mode  of 

said    the  Danish    creed  of  honour, —  suicide  the  most  common  at  different 

'*  should  attack  two,  stand  firm  against  ages : — 

three,  give  ground  a  little  to  four,  and  ,  A«e.  Piitoi.      Haneinir. 

only  retreat  from  five."  J  R.  From    10  to  20 61 68 

TrialbtOrdbal.—1.  Four  kinds  of  20  to  80 283 61 

ordeal  were  chiefly  used  by  our  Ger-  ^0  to  40 182 94 

man  ancestors.    The '« kampfight"  or  "^^  ^^  ^ ^^ ^^ 

combat,  during  which  the  spectators  ^  ^^  ^ j^l ^^ 

were  to  be  silent  and  quiet,  on  pain  of  60  to  70 126 235 

losuig  an  arm  or  leg,  an  executioner  *^^  ^^  ^ ^ ^"' 

attending  with  a  sharp  axe.    2.  "The  80  to  90 •     2 0 

fire  ordeal,"   in    which  the   accused  """  

might  clear  his  innocence  by  holding  .  ^^"P  '^^ 

red-hot  iron  in  his  liands,or  by  walking       The  author,  it  seems,  has  taken  no 

blindfold  amidst  fiery  ploughshares.*'  account  of  self-destruction  by  poison, 

3.  "The  hot  water  ordeal,"  much  of  drowning,  or  other  modes, 
the  same  nature  as  the  last.    4.  «  The       tv^^i-*-  ^.t>.tt,«  yi     M^tjf?1« 

cold  water  ordeaL"    This  need  not  be  r,2^r^i^'i£r'%h^^ 

explained,  since  U  is  stUl  looked  on  as  "^"^  °'»  *  u*  u^!5  t     •  ^  ^t 

supreme  ihen  a  witch  is  in  auestion.  li^;!!,:!'.^'!^^!^  t^''nwTS«" 

Po>e  Stephen,  by  a  bull,  put  down  aU  ^^}t'^''^i^^}Tf!^J^.^^ii'''^ 

th^pictureiiiueillusioii    The  cross  l?,i^^!ff  !1VS?^  ^ 

ordeal  has  teeli  described  before,  and  5i«!^i.?,V.?r„?l^^?on^ 

thecorsned  (or  bread  and  chees^)  or-  Henuttodead^  upwards  of  four  thou- 

deal  was  reserved  for  the  clergy.  TTiese  «^  S!?l",?>^/„tTv  W  ^^  Ta 

if  accused  might  prove  their  ^nocence  J"^*»  *"?,  ^'^}^^''l^lu''^ ^  ^.  ^'  "^^ 

by  swaUowinI  two  consecrated  morsels  ^I^S^^'^l  ""Xl^t  nnrl'  h1!['Tw?f" 

taken  from  the  altar  after  proper  pray-  Pf"5°»  ^^J^f  ?*  ^T    "  *^*'^*/"=>'^ 

era.    If  these  iragments  stuck  in  the  blood  and  his  desire  of  revenge.    /ro» 

priest's  throat  he  Itood  ipso-facto  con-  l^Krh''r.rof  th^^^^^^^        ^J^l^'il!' 

demned.    But  we  have  no  record  of  Ji^l^  "^"L 1  W  p^^^^^^^ 

such  a  condemnation.  J.  R.  ^^^'  «^"^  "i*^"^  ^Ju^  ^  ^^ 

Qninr.^...  TT^Dm...      i«   .\.^««»  populace,  and  afterwards  handed  over 

numl^Br    of  the  AnnaH^^nJ^X^  to  the  favourite  agents  of  his  cruelties, 

Sr«  U  ft  mpmntr  nTS^.»tS!fTr^'  Tristan  I'Hermite,  Trois  Escheues,  and 

there  IS  a  memoir  on  the  suicides  com-  p^j^  ^^^^^^  .„  ^^^^  ^^  y^  dispatched, 

~  whilst  others  of  his  victims  were  im- 

.LlM^lVJrr^/JJ'i;1'J'ii;T.  '^r^  «/•">'  ^4  dre«ry  dungeon., 

«reftc  amount  And  tiiameieMiy  tei  down  in  «  wnere     they     perished     by     famine 

^tfk  k«pt  on  pvrpotc.  or     secret    assassination.       In     the 
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tower  of  London,  Mr.  Pennant  remarks, 
is  a  narrow  room  or  dungeon,  called 
LiWe  £as€j  but,  this  will  appear  a  lux- 
orious  babilation  compared  with  the 
inventions  of  Louis  XI.  with  his  iron 
cageSf  in  which  persons  of  rank  lay  for 
whole  years,  or  his  oubHetUs,  dungeons 
made  in  the  form  of  reversed  cones  con- 
cealed with  trap-doors,  down  which 
dropped  the  unhappy  victims  of  the 
tyrant,  brought  .there  by  Tristan  PHer- 
mite,  bis  companion  and  executioner  in 
ordinary.  Sometimes,  their  sides  were 
plain,  sometimes  set  with  knives  or 
sharp-edged,  wheels ;  but  in  both  cases, 
they  were  true  o«6lteMe«.— the  devoted 
were  certain  to  fall  into  the  land,  where 
all  things  are  ^\forgoUen,*^ 

Niggard. — ^Nilhing  (modem  niggard) 
was  the  most  opprobrious  term  that 
could  be  used  to  a  person  among  the 
Saxons,  implying  every  thing  sordid, 
villainous,  base,  cowardly,  stingy,  and 
in&mous.  We  have  a  remarkable 
proof  in  English  history  how  much  this 
name  was  dreaded  and  abhorred  by  our 
ancestors.  King  William  Rufus  having 
occasion  to  draw  together  suddenly  a 
body  of  forces,  only  sent  word  to  all 
such  as  held  him  in  fee  that  those  who 
did  not  repair  to  his  assistance  should 
be  deemed  nithing ;  and  without  fur- 
ther summons  they  all  flocked  to  his 
standard. 


fitirclrotfana. 


Lord  Nblson.— The  gallant  admiral 
tras  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Beckford*s  man- 
sion in  Grosvenor-squure,  at  a  time  of 
general  scarcity,  when  persons  of  every 
rank  in  life  denied  themselves  the  use 
of  that  necessary  article  of  life,  bread  at 
dinner,  and  were  content  for  the  sake 
of  example  with  such  vegetables  as  the 
season  afforded.  Lord  Nelson,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  the  established  eti- 
quette, asked  for  bread,  and  was  re- 
spectfully informed  by  one  of  the  do- 
mestics in  waiting  that  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  wheat,  bread  was 
wholly  dispensed  with  at  the  dinner 
parties  of  Mr.  Beckford.  Lord  Nelson 
looked  angry,  and.  desiring  his  own  at- 
tendant to  be  called,  he  drew  forth  a 
shilling  from  his  pocket  and  commanded 
him  to  go  out  and  purchase  him  a  loa^ 
for  after  he  had  fought  for  his  bread,  he 
thought  it  hard  that  his  countrymen 
should  deny  it  to  him.  This  was  ego- 
tism, and  an  affectation  of  being  diffe- 
rent to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  as  snch 
it  was  considered. 


Thb  Kino  op  Naples.— The  Cala- 
brian  bandit.  Angel  Del  Duca,  was  the 
terror  of  the  Neapolitan  territory. 
Even  the  king  of  Naples  trembled  at  his 
name,  for  he  only  waged  war  against 
persons  of  princely  rank,  and  very  fre- 
quently deprived  the  Neapolitan  trea- 
sury of  its  supplies  by  intercepting  the 
officers,  who,  protected  by  a  strong 
guard,  were  conveying  the  gold  which 
had  been  collected  by  the  tax-gatherers 
to  the  metropolis.  On  one  occasion  lie 
wrote  to  the  King  of  Naples  to  desire 
he  would  send  him  a  supply  of  mat- 
trasses  for  himself  and  his  band,  accom- 
panied by  a  threat,  that  if  his  demand 
was  not  complied  with,  he  would  cut  off 
the  roustachios  of  every  soldier  in  his 
Majesty's  dominions  to  make  one  for 
himself.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
king  obeyed  his  commands  and  the  mat- 
trasses  were  forwarded  to  a  pass  in  the 
mountains,  which  Angel  Del  Duca  had 
pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  they  were 
to  be  *'  left  till  called  for.'* 

Arabian  Wit.  A  poor  woman  having 
been  wronged  by  the  Caliph  of  an  or- 
diard,  a  venerable  cadi  (or  judge) 
accompanied  her  to  demand  redress. 
He  found  the  successor  of  Mahomet 
giving  audience  on  the  very  ground 
which  be  had  unjustly  acquired.  Per- 
mit me  (said  the  cadi)  to  fill  the  sack  1 
have  brought  with  the  soil  of  this  or- 
chard ;  he  filled  it  and  then  required 
the  Caliph  to  assist  him  in  raising  the 
burthen  from  the  ground.  The  sovereign 
though  he  thought  the  request  odd,  hu- 
moured the  respectable  magistrate, 
complaining  at  the  same  time  of  the 
weighty  load.  Alas!  commander  of 
the  faithful  (rejoined  the  cadi)  if  this 
sack  of  earth  appears  so  heavy  to  your 
arms,  how  will  you  support  the  weight 
of  this  whole  estate,  which  will  hang 
on  your  soul  hereafter  and  sink  it  to 
perdition !  The  Caliph  heard  without 
resentment  and  restored  the  orchard. 

March  of  ORTHOoRAPHY.^The  foU 
lowing  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  ori- 
ginal : — ^  John  parker  of  whatley  have 
had  misfortune  fell  from  his  Donkey 
Broke  his  fiddel  he  begs  of  eny  Good 
Cristaine  to  give  him  some  small  Trifel 
to  get  it  mended  been  poor  Cripel  he 
been  done  his  one  parish  for  Dcmkeys 
so  meny  the  Cante  give  him  all  ways 
your  Humbel 

John  Parker  Friende  Is  Qd** 

Oofford  Herald. 

T^B  HoNBSTT  OP  AN  M.  P. — A  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  talking  one  day  to  a 
friend,  said,  '<lfthe  minister  don't 
send  roe  some  money,  I  really  will  vote 
accxirding  to  my  consdcnc^.*^    J.  M.  B. 
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Tuesday,  Feb.  14. 

8i.  Vmtmttim,  p,  mrnd  wmr,    a'D.  €70. 

Bigh  W*m,  OA.  0.  M.  ITtfrn.  0*.  9e«.  iV»«r«i. 

11m  ritn  of  this  d«y  rtmind  ut  of  th«  old  c«i»- 

tom  of  giMStinf  tWMthMrts  uul  of  drawing  lots 

fbr  f  irit ;  a  practice  raprobated  by  St.   Francia 

of  8alaa.  who  was  aware  that  Valantioe  eoitom* 

CNifiMted  io  the  rites  imtitated  iu  boooar  of 

Hjmea  and  of  Fabroato  Juno  bj  the  Romans. 

Berrick.  the  most  playful  of  poeU.  to  bU  mistma 

has  addressed  the  following  bHleVdoux  :— 

Choose  me  yoar  Valeotfaie : 

Kext  let  us  marry ; 
Lore  to  the  death  wiUploa 
If  we  longer  tarry. 

Promise  aod  keep  your  vowa 

Or  vow  ye  never : 
Love**  doctrine  disallows 

Troth«breakers  ever. 
You  have  broke  promise  twice 

Deare,  to  undoe  one ; 
If  you  prove  fsittiless  thrice 

None  then  will  wooe  you. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  15.     . 

XaytcrcaiM.  Rom.  Ce/. 
Am  Hhi  4m  ^ft  l^Sftt  SJm  itft  4. 
The  'Lnpercalia  may  be  considered  a  yearly 
festival  held  by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  the  god 
Pan.  Many  absurd  ceremonies  took  place  dnrfaig 
the  Lnpercalia :  among  others,  two  goats  and  a 
doc  were  lacriAced.  and  the  blood  from  the  knife 
was  sprinkled  on  the  head*  of  certain  young  per- 
sons. The  skins  of  the  beasts  were  cut  into  thongs 
with  which  whips  were  made,  aod  employed  for 
the  fiistlve  castlgation  of  pemm  of  both  sexes, 
vho  Moaidered  themselves  bonoored  by  the 
stripes.  Prooessioos  oC  yottug  people,  quite 
naked,  took  place  io  the  Roman  streets ;  and 
many  other  rites,  too  disgusting  to  be  detailed, 
were  performed.  X^ioero  wrote  a  philippic  against 
Antony  for  running  aboot  witli  his  dothea  at  this 
fleast.  The  Priests  who  ofhdated  were  called 
Luperd,  and  were  oteemed  an  ancient  and  moat 
honooiable  order. 

lliarsday,  Feb.  16. 

Sl'Jntismm  t^ir.  mmrt.    a.d.  309. 

Full  Mttn  \9m.  t4m  3  Mom, 

Now  hard  fro«to,ifthey  come  at  all,  are  folio  wed 

by  sodden  thaws ;  and   now,^  therefore,  if  ever. 

the  mysterious  old  song  of  onr  sdiool  days  stands 

a  chance  of  being  verified,  wbidr  sings 

**  Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice 
All  on  a  Summer's  day !" 
Vow  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  recommences ; 
aod  it  is  pleasant  to  watch  (from  your  library 
'  window)  the  ploogh^eam  moving  almost  Imper- 
ceptibly along,  upon  the  distant  upland  that  the 
bare  trees  have  diiscloeed  to  you.  And  now  by 
the  way  if  you  are  wise  you  will  get  acquainted 
with  all  the  little  xpots  that  are  thus  by  the  bare* 
nesa  of  the  trees  laid  open  to  you,  in  order  thet 
when  the  summer  comes,  aod  you  cannot  Utk  mt 
them,  yon  mi^  be  able  re  »u  them  still. 

Friday,  Feb.  17. 

Si,  FinstmH  AUt.  in  Jrtlmiti. 
Hi§k  Wmtn  9tm.  mft,  ^  Mtr.^ttm,  ^.'3  qf>#r. 
Fbiroabt  17. 1781.--On  this  ;day  a  violent 
ttorm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  isr«coided 
In  a  journal  kept  at  Walthamstow ;  the  storm 
P»oved.very  deatructive  from  the  sise  of  the  hall- 


Satarday,  Feb.  18. 

St.  A'jfwen  B.  e/*  JerMMfaM,  MUrt,    a.o.  lltt. 
Sam  rimaom,  ^.  6— SMf  S«.  q/k.  •. 

Dll8  1IAlllB0S>ACRA    FBRALIA.>Rom.   Cat 

Ovid  notices  this  day  sacred  to  the  mamaa  of  de- 
parted parents  and  friends.  It  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  the  All  Souls  Day  of  more  reoeat  tinas. 
The  (eralia  lasted  eleven  days  and  waaaaort  of  fast 
durinc  the  whole  tiine ;  presents  used  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  marriages  were  not 
solemnised,  and  the  temples  of  tlie  gods  were  shot, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  spirits  orgtMStaor 
dead  parsons  hovered  over  their  ffravca.  and  that 
during  tills  period  their  ponisfaments  in  the  in> 
femal  regions  were  sospeudcd. 

Sunday,  Feb.  19. 

SEI^UAOBSIMA  SURDAT. 
Ltsmu  M  tk*  Hay.  1  cAqp.  Gtmsi*  Mtm, 
£  ekaf,  Otmssiif  Even. 
This  Sunday  is  dependant  upootLent  as  that  tsnaoa 
is  opoo  Easter.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  theeom- 
menceroent  of,  or  rnther  tiM  preparation  for  the 
great  and  solemn  fast  of  Lent,  and  its  obscrvatkNi 
was  instituted  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  insen- 
sibly to  'withdraw  the  minds  of  the  Christians 
from  the /«<r«M#i««  of  Cbi  Istmas,  and  faordagroes 
to  qualify  them  for  the  fastiag  and  bamUiatioo 
enjoined  duimg  Lent. 

Monday,  Feb.  20. 

Si,  MiUrU,  virg.  mH,  a.D.  OTO. 
Bipk  Wmtw  8m.  tift  5.  M^.-^Sm,  t/u  5  Bctn, 
The  Roman  calendar  recorda  lo-day  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Tcrminalia,  a  festival  bald^ln 
honour  of  Terminos,  the  Go<l  of  Bounds,  repre- 
sented as  having  a  head,  but  no  llmha,  nor  organs 
of  ImotSon,  indicating  thereby  that  the  limits  of 
prc^erty  being  once  fixed  were  immovable.*- 
The  worship  of  this  deity  was  first  introduced  hy 
Noma  Pompilius  in  order  to  make  the  people 
respect^  laodmarks  of  each  other.  Temdons 
had  a  temple  on  ihe  I'arpeian  rock,  where,  as 
fable  goes,  he  refused  to  resign  the  scife  of  It  to 
Jove  hhnself,  who  desired  a  temple  there,  and  was 
at  length  forced  to  build  it  collaterally.  Tlie 
Romans  used  to  essemble  near  the  bounds  o  f 
their  pr(4>eriy,  and  trace  them  similar  to  the  pa. 
rodiial  perambulations  which  now  take  place  on 
Holy  Thursday. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  21. 

Si  S*vtrimmt»t  h'  </  Se^h^oHi,  m.  a.D.  iSL 
Stm  ri$4s  S^m,  ^fi.  6  MtTH.—Stts  9m.  iift.  5. 
February  €1  1831.  Died,  Uie  Rev.  Robert  flail. 
A.M..£tetfiB.  This  eminent  Baptist  Minister 
was  the  son  of  Ae  Reverend  Robert  Hall,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Particular  Baptists  at  Amsby,  in 
Leicestershire.  In  1791  he  succeeded  the  Reve- 
rend Robert  Robertson  as  Minister  at  Cambridge. 
Here  he  became  known  to  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished sdiolars  of  the  age.  by  whom  be  was 
much  admired.  Among  them  was  Dr.  Parr,  who 
said  **  Mr.  Hall,  like  BiUiop  Taylor,  has  the  elo- 
quence of  en  orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acut«- 
ness  of  a  schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  |4i  I- 
hMopber,  and  the  pie^  of  a  saint.*'  In  1801,  he 
removed  from  Cambridge  to  I^eioester.  where  lie 
was  Pastor  of  the  Meeting  in  Harvey  Lane.— 
Here  he  remained  until  1896.  when  he  was  invi- 
ted to  succeed  Dr.  Rj-laod  at  Bristol,  where  his 
earthly  labours  terminated,  and  where  his  remains 
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inuittratflf  mnccre. 

THE  COTTAGE  OF  KOSWARA. 

A   HUNGARIAN   LBGBND. 

An  ther«  Botrrieadly  anialtterfl  ibroftd; 
8«nphle  form* ;  bright  meflwngert  of  love ; 
Wlio,  when  thofood  are  peiilled  to  the  death. 
Appear  with  hopeapoa  thrir  heaTealjr  wia|ct, 
Taaolace  aad  to  eave  ?    Yea,  ■aeh  there  are. 
Thb  Rbd  Towbr 

Not  very  far  from  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  Tokay,  there  rises  a  lofty  hill 
covered  with  vines,  which  yield  the 
delicious  nectar  of  Hegy-alta.*  The 
vines  wind  round  enormous  stones,  in- 
termingling with  the  ivy  and  the  honey- 
suckle, and  clamber  up  a  grim  massive 
tower  J    which  topples  in  picturesque 
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*  The  best  Tokajr. 


See  p.  131 

grandeur  on  the  verge  of  the  hill.  The 
oak  and  the  pine  have  driven  their 
roots  slowly  but  irrejistibly  into  the 
fissures  of  the  ruined  pile,  |vhich  yawns 
upon  the  passing  traveller,  threatening 
every  moment  to  bury  him  in  its  fall. 
This  tower  is  the  only  remnant  of  the 
once  magnificent  castle  of  Jaromirz,  a 
gloomy  monument  of  the  feudal  power 
and  atrocity  of  its  lords.  Fifteen  ske- 
letons may  still  be  seen  in  its  dungeon, 
in  their  frightful  collars  and  leg  and 
arm-irons,  as  if  they  had  there  lived 
and  died,  hideously  gfr inning  at  the  in- 
truding stranger. 

About  four  hundred  yearn  ago,  and 
long  before  the  reign  of  the  Huniades, 
the  haughty  counts  of  Jaromirz  held 
rule  over  this  castle  and  the  appertain- 
ing territory.  Three  thousand  serfs 
acknowledged  their  supremacy,  and 
231 
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tirenty-flve  knights  owed  their  fair 
estates  to  their  vassalage.  The  fiercest 
of  these  warriors  trembled  at  the  frown 
of  the  old  coont,  for  implacable  and 
deadly  was  bis  enmity.  No  song,  no 
harp,  no  laughter,  ever  resounded  with- 
in bis  halls.  For  twenty  years  woman 
had  not  crossed  his  threshold ;  the  still- 
ness that  encircled  him  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  clattering  of  spurs,  the 
clanging  of  sabres,  and  the  neighing  of 
horses. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  M«9U^I>^«  J^^^ 
1S06,  ihsgi  ftfiy  noblemen,  as  many 
knights,  and  twice  as  many  squires,  had 
assembled  from  the  vast  plains  of  Upper 
Hungary,  to  celebrate  the  return  of 
Count  Stephen  Jaromirc  A  hundred 
boars,  and  thrice  that  number  of  stags, 
had  been  slaughtered  in  the  great  hunt 
which  the  old  count  had  given  in  hon- 
our of  the  uneipected  return  of  his  son, 
the  greatest  heir  in  the  most  powerful 
empure  of  eastern  Christendom.  Of  the 
guests,  only  the  lord  magnates  enjoyed 
the  honour,  according  to  the  cu«-tom  of 
the  couqtry,  of  being  admitted  to  the 
same  table  with  their  noble  entertainers. 
The  knights  dined  in  a  second  hall ;  in 
a  third  tlieir  squires;  and  six  different 
tables  ( the  lai^er  in  size  the  humbler 
those  who  were  to  occupy  them)  were 
spread  in  the  halls  of  the  menials. 

The  noble  magnates  sat  round  the 
festive  board,  whicli  was  loaded  with 
the  sumptuous  fare  of  baronial  hospi- 
tality. A  boar  entire,  boiled  in  milk, 
Saced  the  upper  end  ;  a  stag  dressed 
vinegar  and  French  oil,  the  lower. 
There  were  swans,  and  herons,  and 
falcons,  covered  with  the  costliest  spices 
to  whet  the  appetite.  Behind  each  of 
the  illustrious  guests  stood  two  pages ; 
one  holding  a  large  silver  knife  and 
fork,  the  other  a  goblet  sparkling  with 
Tokay. 

Joy-exciting  as  the  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment was,  there  presided  a  heavy 
spirit  over  the  assembly.  Scarcely  a 
word  was  spoken ;  a  hollow  murmur 
creeping  at  intervals  through  the  vast 
banquetting-hall,  not  unlike  the  voice 
of  a  distant  tempest,  was  all  that  was 
heard.  When  the  noble  guests  had  sat 
for  about  an  hour,  the  aged  host  arose, 
and  elevating  the  pockaUy  or  golden 
goblet,  gave  the  toast, — **  Death  to  the 
assassins,  and  revenge,  bloody  re- 
venge t" 

'*  Death,''  repeated  the  guests,  imita- 
ting his  gesture,— <<  death  to  the  race  of 
Naples!" 

Bowing  deeply  round,  the  old  count 
emptied  the  pockatl,  and  set  it  upon  his 


plate,  a  sign  that  the  banquet  was  at 
an  end. 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  iUustrioas 
party,  the  young  Count  Jaromirz  had 
been  the  most  melancholy.  The  ha- 
bitual sternness  of  his  countrymen,  bat 
seldom  relieved  by  a  smile,  was  gaiety 
compared  with  the  deep  ^oom  which 
overspread  his  manly  and  beantifol 
countenance.  Much  cause  had  be  for 
sadness.  He  had  returned  from  Na- 
ples, conveying  the  tidings  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  King  of  both  Sicilies,  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  the 
friend  of  his  bosom.  He  was  come  with 
the  call  of  revenge  to  his  king  and 
countrymen,  and  with  them  he  was  to 
return  to  the  lovely  but  treacherous 
Naples.  The  table  was  no  sooner  de- 
serted, than  Count  Stephen  hastened 
to  the  court  yard,  and  throwing  himself 
on  his  horse,  dashed  into  the  forest, 
wbicli  stretched  from  the  base  of  the 
hill  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Theiss. 
Under  theqniet  shade  of  Jaromirc'  oak 
he  hoped  to  find  repose. 

But  liark !  what  sound  was  that  close 
to  his  side  amidst  the  underwood!  It 
was  the  growl  of  a  gigantic  boar,  wound* 
ed  in  yesterday's  hunt  The  animal 
raised  its  head ;  its  eyes  flashed  furi- 
ously, and  retreat  was  too  late.  The 
savage  beast  was  rushing  upon  Ste- 
phen, whose  Damascus  blade  made  but 
a  feeble  impression  upon  its  grizzled 
and  matted  bide.  A  moment  longer, 
and  the  hope  of  the  house  of  Jaromirz, 
the  pride  of  his  country,  would  fall 
beneath  its  tusks. 

<' Stephen!"  said  a  soft,  diild-like 
voice,  and  a  iavelin,  darted  from  un- 
seen hands,  pierced  the  animal  to  the 
heart. 

*<  Stephen,"  repeated  the  same  soft 
voice,  "follow!" 

A  light  silvery  cloud  arose  and  flitted 
swiftly  through  the  mazes  of  the  forest. 
It  brightened  as  he  advanced,  and  then 
melted  into  three  blue  stars  that  spark- 
led before  him,  and  receded  into  a  grot- 
to, the  entrance  of  whicli  was  support- 
ed by  four  massy  columns  of  granite. 

"  Follow !"  continued  the  voice — and 
"follow  my  son!*'  echoed  another 
voice,  which  resounded  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  grotto. 

The  youth  paused.  Fiery  and  threat- 
ening glances  darted  from  shapeless 
monsters  crawling  on  the  ground,  but 
the  child-like  voice  again  exhorting  him 
to  follow,  he  obeyed.  He  glided  rapidly 
through  a  corridor  hewn  in  the  rock, 
the  surface  of  which  sparkled  in  the 
blue  light  like  the  starry  vanlt  of  bem«> 
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▼en.  Erer  as  he  advanced  the  corridor 
became  wider,  and  the  walls  of  greater 
altitude,  aikd  all  at  once  a  flood  of  light 
streamed  towards  him.  He  stood  be- 
fore a  portal  of  dazzling  whiteness: 
six  lofty  columns  of  snowy  marble  sap- 
ported  a  gorgeous  architrave  composed 
of  sapphires  and  rabies^ 

'*  Follow !"  cried  the  voice  in  a  loud- 
er (one. 

^  Not  before  I  know  whither  ray  steps 
are  to  lead." 

"Our  mistress  waits  for  you,"  re- 
tamed  three  voices,  issaing  from  the 
blue  stars,  which  enlarged  and  melted 
into  as  many  ethereal  forms,  arrayed 
in  radiant  robes  of  white ;  their  girdles 
glittered  with  costly  sapphires,  their 
tresses  in  curls  long  and  beaotifal  de- 
pended to  their  feet,  on  which  were 
sandals  flaming  with  gems.  Tlieir 
buoyant  forms  floated  in  air. 

*•  Where  am  11'*  exclaimed  the  youth. 

The  fairies  laid  their  thigers  on  their 
lipa ;  the  portal  flew  wide  open,  and 
they  entered  with  him.  Celestial  liar- 
roony  gave  him  welcome ;  but  no  mu- 
mcians  were  to  be  seen;  ambrosial 
odours  perfumed  the  air;  his  eyelids 
involunUrily  drooped;  his  senses  be- 
came spell-bopnd;  and  he  was  borne 
onconsciously  along. 

When  he  recovered  from  the  deli- 
doos  trance,  he  found  himself  in  a 
capacious  saloon,  which  softly  swung  to 
and  fro  in  this  subterranean  paradise. 
It  was  an  octagon,  the  columns  of 
which  were,  strange  to  say,  of  the  pur- 
est water— its  roof  of  the  same  material ; 
the  walls  and  ceiling  seemed  one  im- 
mense diamond.  In  the  centre  was  a 
basin  wrought  in  virgin  gold,  and  lu- 
minous with  precious  stones. «  The 
richest  odours  of  every  zone,  the  bios  - 
soms  and  flowers  of  the  most  distant 
climes  perfumed  the  air.  Upon  an 
ottoman,  the  frame  of  which  was  of 
coral  and  gold,  reclined  A  female,  whose 
dazzling  loveliness  alone  appeared 
superior  to  the  unearthly  charms  of  her 
abode.  A  wreath  of  laurel  cinctured 
her  forehead  ;  a  robe  of  ethereal  blue 
undulated  around  her;  pearls  of  sur- 
passing beauty  were  dispoifed  in  clus- 
ters through  her  hair,  an  ufftaffey  form- 
ed of  a  single  diamond,  clasped  her 
girdle. 

The  youth  stood  in  respectful 
silence  before  the  splendid  visiion. 

**  Why  has  Stephen  Jaromirz  for- 
gotten the  cottage  of  KoswaraT'  said 
the  reclining  figure,  with  royal  dignity. 
"  Not  forgotten,  august  lady, — II  is 
only  four  times  twenty-four  hours  since 
I  returned  from  Naples." 


''Jaromirz!  Thou  most  follow  thy 
king  and  thy  brother  lords,  to  whom 
thou  iMist  brought  the  message  of  the 
murder  of  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of 
Hungary.  In  two  hours  the  trumpet 
will  sound  and  the  beacon  fires  bur;i,  to 
summon  the  avengers  before  Buda's 
walls.  In  six  times  twenty-four  hours, 
fifty  thousand  Hungarians  will  speed 
on  their  swift  horses  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  sovereign's  brother.  The 
Count  of  Jaromirz,  the  descendant  of 
the  great  Bela,  must  not  stay  behind. 
Few  are  the  hours,  send  thy  vassals  to 
Buda,  and  be  at  the  coUage  of  Koswara 
when  the  sun  reaches  the  meridian." 

A  burst  of  music  pealed  on  his  ears, 
a  silvery  cloud  hovered  before  him,  he 
felt  himself  uplifted  by  an  invisible 
power }  and  ere  he  was  aware,  he  found 
himself  by  the  side  of  his  neighing 
charger.  Thoughtful  be  vaulted  into  the 
saddle,  and  galloped  towards  the  casUe 
of  his  sires.  As  he  issued  from  the 
forest  he  beheld  the  seven  lights  flaasiBg 
on  the  battlemenu  of  his  seven  towers, 
summoning  the  vassals  and  warriors  to 
the  service  of  the  sword  and  the  a^e. 

"  Has  Co'jnt  Stephen  Jaromirz  for- 
gotten the  duties  ofa  noble  entertainer 
towards  his  guests  I  Why  has  he  ab- 
sented himself!"  said  (he  haughtv 
father,  wUen  the  son  entered  the  hafl, 
where  the  magnates  were  assembled  in 
grave  deliberation. 

<' The  loss  of  a  dear  and  royal  friend, 
it  is  humbly  hoped,  may  serve  as  my 
excuse,"  replied  Stephen,  reverently. 
He  passed  that  night  with  the  grimcora- 
pany,  who  separated  on  the  morning  lo 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  war- 
riors. 

Count  Stephen  was  awakened  by  the 
clashing  of  swords  and  the  clattering  of 
spurs.  Twenty-five  knights  and  a 
thousand  horsemen  were  assembled  be- 
fore the  castle,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
their  lords. 

Father  and  son  mounted  tlieir  char- 
gers and  rode  down  the  valley.  The 
knights  and  warriors  alighted  and  un- 
covered their  heads.  Tlie  old  count 
drew  his  sword,  the  hilt  of  which  was 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  He 
lifted  it  high,  and  said  in  a  solekin  tone 
— "Receive,  ray  son,  this  sword,  the 
blade  of  which  was  wrested  from  the 
Sultan  of  the  Saracens ;  the  hilt  from 
the  King  of  Bulgaria.  Receive  it,  anci 
alonp;  with  it  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity  from  our  vassals."  EUich  of  the 
knights  now  advanced,  knelt  down, 
laid  bis  right  hand  on  the  cross  hilt^ 
and  swore  in  his  own  name  and  the 
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J  of  his  followers,  to  defend  the 
yoqng  lord  to  the  last  gasp  of  his  breath. 
When  the  twenty-five  knights  had  made 
their  declaration,  the  chaplain  of  the 
castle  extended  his  hands  and  gave 
them  his  benedicite, 

''Remember,  Stephen  Jaromirz," 
said  his  father,  <'  the  unstained  honour 
of  our  house.**  were  the  old  coant^s  last 
words.  He  laid  his  hands  on  the  head 
of  his  kneeling  son,  then  turned  round, 
and  rode  swiftly  back  to  the  castle,  fol- 
lowed by  his  attendants. 

Count  Stephen,  at  the  head  of  his 
vassals,  moved  towards  the  forest ;  but 
when  the  road  turned  from  Tokay  to- 
wards Buda,  he  struck  into  a  bye- 
path  whidi  led  into  the  interior  of  the 
vast  Carpak  forest,  leaving  his  ^lant 
troop  under  the  command  of  the  loyal 
Sir  Andreas  Uorimir.  On  a  hill  of  a 
conical  form,  the  base  of  which  was 
washed  by  the  stately  Danube,  stood 
the  cottage  of  Koswara,  hidden  to  the 
traveller's  eye  by  a  clump  of  enormous 
oaks  and  Umes,  which  spread  their 
gnarled  branches  over  the  roof  and 
walls.  Grecian  art  had  constructed  the 
cottage— Eastern  magnificence  had  de- 
corated its  four  apartments.  Its  walls 
were  of  red  Carpathian  marble,  its 
tapestry  from  Damascus,  its  carpets  from 
Persia,  and  its  silks  from  the  Indies. 
Into  the  last  and  most  secluded  cham- 
ber, the  young  count  was  led  by  the 
maiden  who  stood  waiting  for  him  at 
the  entrance. 

<< Stephen!'*  said  a  voice,  whose 
sound  thrilled  through  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  his  heart,  « I  have  waited 
long,  long  years  for  thy  arrival.** 

^  Duty  to  a  royal  friend  held  me  fast 
at  Naples.*' 

"Only  friendship!*' 

A.  shower  of  brilliant  light  suddenly 
illumined  the  room,  and  the  youth  saw 
himself  standing  before  the  vision  of 
the  preceding  day ;  she  had  risen  from 
the  ottoman. 

'Uaromirc,  beware  of  the  holy  man 
-—beware  of  the  nearest  blood  of  thy 
Others  !  Thou  lovest  a  high,  but  a 
dangerous  prize.  She  whom  thou 
lovest  is  condemned  to  die.  At  this  mo- 
ment her  death  doom  is  pronounced.** 

**  Matilda  die  !"  exclaimed  the 
youfh. 

"  Jaromirz,  thy  king  dreads  thee; — 
he  has  won  thy  father's  and  thy  mo- 
ther's brother.'* 

"Impossible!" 

^  Thou  hast  never  beheld  the  face  of 
thy  mother,  of  the  Countess  Borozin. 
She  died  in  the  dungeon  !** 


"In  the  dungeon!     And  who  has 

dared '* 

**Thy  father.  Thou  wast  not  two 
hours  old  when  he  was  called  upon, 
by  the  voice  of  his  country,  to  lead  an 
army  against  its  enemies.  He  van- 
quished them,  and  was  wounded.  Po- 
ring his  lingering  illness,  he  was  seiz- 
ed by  the  demon  of  jealousy,  .  Thy 
mother  was  imprisoned  in  the  centrid 
tower,  with  all  her  servants,  maids,  and 
pages.  Next  to  her  was  chained  to  the 
cold  dampy  wall,  he  whom  thy  fiber's  ' 
dark  soul  suspected.  He  and  she,  with 
thirteen  of  her  menials,  were  starved 
to  death.  Twenty  years  have  not 
quenched  the  fire  of  revenge  which 
bums  in  the  bosom  of  U^y  onde,  and 
he  has  sworn  to  inflict  a  deadly  wound 
on  thy  father's  heart.  Jaromirz! 
know*st  thou  who  it  is  that  speaks  to 
thee!  ItisLida.** 

"  lida!"  exclaimed  the  youth,  sink- 
ing on  his  knee. 

*<  Yes;'*  said  the  august  form,  '<itis 
Lida,  whom  thou  see'st  before  thee ; 
the  unfortunate  daughter  of  king  Bela, 
whom  the  pious  zeal  of  her  father  forced 
into  the  nunnery  he  had  founded.  Alas ! 
under  the  veil  trembled  the  fruit  of  love. 
The  child  was  saved— i^  died.  But  I 
now  exist  as  the  guardian  genius  of  my 
house,  of  my  fidr  Hungary,  of  my  proud 
and  noble  people.  To-day  thou  has^ 
attained  thy  twenty-first  year.  Jaro- 
mirz, take  this." — She  beckoned  him  to 
approach,  and  hung  a  gold  chain  ^ith' 
three  acorns  round  his  neck.  *.*  When 
thy  need  is  greatest,  then  call  Lida. 
When  the  sword  hangs  over  thy  head, 
then  put  these  golden  acorns  into  the 
mouth  of  lida's  palfrey.  Farewell ; 
when  the  full  moon  has  shone  six  times 
over — ** 

She  hesitated  ;  the  next  moment  sbe 
was  swathed  in  a  light  silvery  cloud, 
and  blended  with  ether.  The  neighing 
of  his  impatiem  charger  aroused  Ste- 
phen from  his  musing,  and  admonished 
him  of  the  necessity  of  speed. 

To  bt  concluded  in  our  next. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

Why  is  a  tallow-chandler  the  roost 
vicious  and  unfortunate  of  men  I  All  his 
works  are  wicked  and  all  his  wicked 
works  are  brought  to  light. 

In  what  respect  does  a  bad  governess 
chiefly  differ  from  a  good  one  1  The 
one  guides  mi$i ;  and  the  other  miss 
guides. 

Why  is  an  egg  over  done,  like  one 
under  done  1  Because  it  is  hardly  done. 
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AL0T8B  DB  MONTBMAR  TO  HBR 
CHILD  ON  THE  MORNING  OP  HBR 
EXBCUTIOK.  • 

(roa  TBI  OLIO.)    • 

Oh  welcome  to  my  heart  ploe  own  t    I  clasp 

thee  once  af«in; 
Woeld  that  thy  tweet  kfu  could  calm  the 

fever  In  my  brain. 
That  from  mj  heart  thy  amile  could  ehate  the 

darkooM  of  despair ! 
Alee,  the  worm  which  dieth  not  has  long  been 

waken*d  there ! 
How  soon  wilt  thou  be  motherless !    Alas,  in 

after  time, 
Wh«i  cruel  ones  shall  brand  thee  as  the  heir 

of  shame  and  crime. 
And  thy  young  heart  shall  burn  to  hear  thy 

n»oiher*s  name  revli'd. 
Oh  think  her  tours  last  tbouA ht  was  thine,  and 

curse  roe  not  my  child  I 
Scarce  eighteen  summer  sunt  have  shed  their 

influence  on  my  brow. 
But  ASK  ne*er  traced  inch  fnrrows  as  are 

darken'd  o'er  it  now  ; 
These  locks  were  radiant  as  thy  own,  my  dear- 
est, yesterday — 
Alas!  what  winters  of  despair  have  changed 

them  now  to  grey  I 
I  heard  (and  with  what  deadly  grief  my  djing 

heart  was  torn> 
How  fair  a  bride  thy  /kther  weds— aye,  even 

this  very  morn. 
And  when  to  meet  a  felon's  death,  thy  mother 

kneels  to  pray, . 
The  bells  wHI  ring  to  consecrate  the  *  False 

-  Ooe*t*  bridal  day ! 
They  aay  that  the  is  beautiful -thy  father's 

chosen  one- 
Ob.  may  her  young  heart  never  feel  the  pangs 

that  mine  has  done  t 
The  hitter  scorn— the  cold  disdain— the  changn 

from  love  to  hate. 
For  even  a  shameful  death  like  mine,  were 

bliss  to  snch  a  fate  I 
But  she  has  Unds  and  lineage  high- a  proud 

and  princely  name. 
And  I  had  nothing  but  my  faith— my  fondness 

and  wijf  thamet— 
She  is  the  sharer  of  his  hone— hh  splendour 

and  his  power. 
And  I— the  pasting  fancy  of  his  proud  heart's 

erring  hour ! 
Alas!  alas!  I knewnotthat^l  watas  gailt* 

less,  pnre 
As  e*er  his  noble  bride  can  be,  and  loved  as 

welt  I'm  sure  ; 
And  yet  her  child  will  he  carest— the  glory  of 

hit  line. 
While  poverty,  disgrace,  and  shame.  Is  the 

heritageof  minel 
All  the  proud  beauty  of  his  brow,  my  dearest, 

thou  wilt  bear— 
His  very  ejesof  love  and  light— his  ourls  of 

radiant  hair ; 
But  ne'er  from  him  caress  or  kiss,  my  sweet 

one,  Shalt  thou  claim, 
8halt  never  elatp  thy  father's  neck,  or  fondly 

lisp  hit  name  ; 
Be  knowt  not— cares  not  for  thy  fate,  his  own 

—bis  earliest  horn. 
Be    leaves   thee  to  the  world't  neglect— lU 

coldnets  and  its  tcnrn  ; 

*  The  ttory  of  Aloyse*  the  young  girl  exe- 
cuted this  morning.  Is  very  afecting  ;  drterted 
by  heff  teducer.  and  plunged  into  the  abytt  of 
poverty,  the  committed  a  theft  punishable  by 
death,  hut  which  might  have  been  mitigated, 
b«t  for  the  powerful  inflaeuce  of  her  betrayer, 
■one  of  herjudgt^. 

LeflcrtjTrom  the  frencM  Protinces. 


No  band  of  hitthall  guMe  thee  through  life** 

thorny  wildemets. 
But  there's  a  Mighty  One,  I  trait,  will  guard 

the  fatherless  ; 
My  poor  deserted  little  one !  how  soft  Is  th j 

embrace. 
How  speahingiy  thy  dove-like  eyes  gase  oa 

thy  mother's  face; 
Ob,  let  me  clasp  thee  closer  yet— /ybe(  fkte  im 

my  hearts 
My  chilj  I  my  own  t   my  blessed  own  1  bow 

very  dear  thou  art! 
Bark  I  hark!  that  knell— I  know  the  sound- 
it  calls  me  to  the  grave. 
And  they  will  tear  thee  from  my  arms  t— ob, 

is  thfre  none  to  save? 
Is  there  no  mercv  for  a  heart  that's  broken 

and  liegull'd, 
Tbey  come— one  la«t,  ta$l  djfing  kits,    Ob, 

heaven,  my  child  !  mv  ci>ild ! 

B.  8.  CRAVEN. 


THE  CHANGES  OF  LIFE. 

For  the  OUo, 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  an  aii- 
tamaal  evening,  some  few  years  ago^ 
that  (he  passage  boat  from  Chalons  to 
Lyons,  was  observed  slowly  entering 
the  latter  town.  The  quay  was  crowded 
with  many  anxiously  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  boat,  and  many  were  the  looks 
and  smiles  of  recognition,  exchanged 
from  time  to  time,  as  it  neared  the  place 
of  debarkation.  The  noise,  confusion 
and  persecution  of  the  porters,  commis- 
sionaires, and  their  attendant  harpies, 
was  soon  over,  the  passengers  had,  one 
by  one,  sought  their  homes  or  places  of 
resort,  and  of  all  who  had  arrived, 
th^re  was  but  one  remained,  a  poor  so- 
litary female,  whose  chequercxi  hand- 
kerchief^ containing,  apparently,  the 
whole  of  her  worldly  wealth,  being  too 
insignificant  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  hangers  on  of  the  bureau  de  barque, 
had  enabled  her  to  escape  their 
importunities.  She  had  waited  with 
patience  until  the  quay  had  resumed 
Its  quiet  air,  when  addressing  a  gentle- 
roan  who  was  loitering  about,  she  civilly 
requested  to  be  informed  where  she 
might  find  Mons.  Benard,  silk  factor,  of 
Lyons.  The  gentleman  was  anable  to 
inform  her,  but  directed  her  to  a  neigh- 
bouring warehouse,  where  they  would 
be  able  to  answer  her  inquiry.  It  was 
true  they  gave  her  an  answer— the 
Mons.  Benard  she  sought  had  failed 
and  gone  none  knew  whither.  She 
left  the  house,  but  where  to  turn  or  go 
she  knew  nol,  all  was  alike  to  her. 

Emily  de  Bernard  was  the  only 
daughter  of  a  man  who,  as  his  family 
said,  had  disgraced  them;  that  is,  if  miu> 
rying  a  virtuous  well  educated  woman 
can  be  called  a  disgrace,  then  he  had 
so  done ;  being  9  younger  son  b«  was 
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told  he  would  recelre  the  pretty  gene- 
ral pottion  of  younger  tons  who  diso- 
blige their  connections,  by  marrying  to 
please  themselves,  and  not  their  family, 
nameljr,  nothing  with  which  he  might 
maintain  his  wife  and  children,  should 
he  have  any.  He  tried  many  things, 
but  they  all  failed,  and  in  despair  and 
broken-hearted,  he  sunk  into  an  early 
grave.  His  wife  struggled  on  with  ad- 
versity for  a  few  years,  living  long 
enough  to  give  her  only  child  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  good  and  virtuous  education. 
On  the  estrangement  of  the  father  of 
Emily  from  his  family  he  had  retired  to 
Normandy,  where  his  wife  had  con- 
tinued to  liv£  until  her  last  moments. 

On  her  mother's  death  Emily  looked 
around  for  some  friend  to  assist  her 
through  the  arduous  course  of  life ;  if 
the  rich  have  few  friends  what  have  the 
poort  She  could  but  remember  one 
who,  during  her  mother's  life  time,  had 
ever  stretched  forth  the  kindly  hand  of 
assistance,  a  distant  relation  of  her  fa- 
ther's at  Lyons,  and  to  him,  as  her  only 
hope,  she  determined  to  fly  for  assist- 
ance. The  sale  of  her  mother's  small 
stock  of  furniture,  produced  barely  suf- 
ficient to  enable  her  to  reach  Lyons, 
and  which  she  had  only  done  to  find  all 
her  sanguine  hopes  "  nipped  in  the 
bud,"  and  that  she  was  in  a  strange 
town,  pennyless  and  without  a  friend. 

She  wandered  until  night&U  along 
the  quay,  even  when  the  busy  hum  had 
ceased,  and  scarce  a  single  person  was 
to  be  seen  tracing  their  steps  home- 
ward from  some  late  carousal,  was  she 
still  there  leaning  against  a  crane,  and 

Szing  on  the  Saone,  fancying,  for  the 
itant,  it  was  some  hideous  dream  and 
not  a  circumstance  of  life;  once, 
whilst  she  looked  towards  the  river, 
flowing  swiflly  along,  the  thought 
dashed  across  her  mind  that  there  she 
might  find  arefuge  from  her  misfortune, 
and  end  a  life  which  had  but  the  pros- 
pect of  lengthened  vears  of  misery  be- 
fore it ;  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  for  in 
'the  next  she  shuddered  at  the  thought, 
and  turned  away  seeking  shelter  from 
the  night  air,  beneath  the  broad  porch 
of  an  adjoining  warehouse. 

It  is  the  custom  in  France  for  the 
police  to  take  up  all  depraved  females 
found  in  the  streets,  after  a  certain  hour 
of  the  night,  in  order  to  their  being  ex- 
amined Uie  next  morning  by  the  com- 
missary ;  and  Emily  being  found  on  the 
door  way  was  seized  by  the  guard,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  that  greatest 
of  crimes,  poverty,  was  allowed  to  say 
little  ia  extenuation  of  being  unable  to 


seek  shelter  elsewhere,  and  even  her 
ignorance,  that  she  was  odendiog 
against  the  laws.  She  was  thrust  into 
the  guard-hDuse  alcmg  with  others, 
seized ,  by  tthe  guard  in  their  rounds, 
and  was  thus  forced  to  become  the  un- 
willing listener  of  every  species  of  low 
ribaldry,  and  the  ill-fated  compuii<m  of^ 
vice  in  its  lowest  and  most  degraded 
form ;  though  Emily  had  not  mixed  in 
the  society  of  the  great,  she  had  'early 
imbibed  the  principles  of  a  virtuous 
education,  and  what  little  of  society 
it  bad  fallen  to  her  lot  to  see  had  been 
free  from  the  vices  and  immoralities  of 
towns  and  cities ;  in  the  small  village 
where  she  lived  most  of  the  inhabitants 
being  employed  in  search  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  had  scarcely  any  amuse- 
ments beyond  the  meeting  of  a  few 
friends,  or  a  dance  on  a  summer*8 
evening  in  the  open  air,  and  were  igno- 
rant, perhaps,  that  such  scenes  were 
enacted  as  that  in  which  Emily  was  un- 
willinglv  bearing  a  part.  Her  heart 
sickened  at  the  sight  before  her,  and  she 
strove,  bv  prayers^  to  shut  it  out  from 
her  mind.  In  a  short  time  she  rank 
into  a  slumber,  and  in  her  dreams 
once  more  beheld  herself  in  the  plains 
of  Normandy !  Poor,  yet  happy,  and 
gladly  running  at  her  mother's  call  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  some  household 
arrangement  Nor  did  she  awake  un- 
til the  officers  entered  to  conduct  her 
before  the  commissary  for  examination, 
and  his  office  being  in  the  same  build- 
ing, she  was  saved  the  shame  of  passing 
through  the  streets  in  company  with  the 
other  inmates  of  the  guard-house. 

"  What,  another!  really  it  is  of  no 
use  making  laws,  unless  you  women 
will  keep  them ;  nothing  but  robberies 
night  after  night.  Well,  what  were 
you  doing  out  at  past  midnight,  when 
you  are  ordered  to  be  in  doors  by  ten 
o'clock  I"  This  was  the  first  sentence 
addressed  by  the  commissary  to  Emily, 
who  was  looking  abashed  upon  the 
ground,  and  as  well  as  her  fear  would 
allow  her,  replied— 

"  1  was  ignorant.  Sir,  that  such  was 
the  law,  and  1  had  no  w  here  to  go." 

**  Ah !  the  old  story,  hold  up  your 
face,  and  let  me  see  if  I  remember  yon^ 
this  pretence  wont  do  here ;  come,  girl, 
hold  up  your  head." 

She  looked  up  as  she  was  desire<*, 
showing  features  far  different  to  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners ;  fatigue  and 
anguish  had  left  the  marks  of  sadness 
upon  a  countenance,  whose  pretensions 
to  beauty  were  far  from  being  insignifi- 
cant, whilst  the  tears  streaming  fMl 
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down  her  cheeks,  showed  at  once  to 
the  discruninating  eye  of  (he  cominis- 
sary  that  she  was  not  what  he  at  first 
supposed  her  to  be. 

'*  Come,  come,dont  cry^  and  tell  roe 
where  yon  lived  last  I" 

"  In  Normandy,  Sir."  ^ 

"  In  Normandy !  Why.  what  in  the 
name  of  fate  brooght  you  here  1" 

"  I  sought  a  relation,  whom  I  have 
been  unable  to  find,  and  having  ex- 
haasted  my  last  sons  in  reaching  Lyons, 
had  not  the  means,  even  i£  I  had  known 
where,  to  have  looked  for  shelter. *' 

By  degrees  the  commissary  drew  from 
ber  the  whole  of  her  story ;  he  was  a 
nan,  having,  from  his  habits  of  life^ 
the  appearance  of  much  harshness  and 
severity,  bat  in  appearance  only,  for  he 
bad  a  heart  sensibly  alive  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  when  he  perceived  that 
they  were  not  brought  on  by  vice  and 
depravity.  He  felt  »  strong  sympathy 
for  Emily,  and  promised  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  procure  her  some  em- 
ployment, by  which  she  might  iionestly 
support  herself;  and  he  kept  his  word 
by  procuring  her  a  situation  in  a  silk 
factory,  with  an  express  promise  from 
the  master,  to  whom  he  related  her  his- 
tory, to  watch  over  and  render  her  every 
assistance  in  liis  power. 

Emily  remained  here  some  years,  and 
by  her  strict  attention  and  integrity  of 
conduct,  imperceptibly  won  her  way 
into  the  good  graces  of  all  those  who 
were  employed  about  the  factory.  The 
roaster,  too,  performed  his  promises, 
for  he  watched  her  with  as  much  care 
and  solicitude  as  if  she  had  been  a 
child  of  his  own,  instead  of  a  poor  or- 
phan, cast  upon  him  for  protection  ;  the 
more  he  saw,  the  more  he  admired,  ad- 
miration grew  to  esteem — esteem  to 
friendship,  and  tiiat  to  love ;  it  was, 
therefore,  not  much  a  matter  of  surprise 
in  the  factory,  that  one  bright  morning 
saw  Emily  and  Mons.  Rocher  wending 
their  way  to  the  Votaries  in  the  Place 
de  Terraux,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  afterwards  to  the  Church 
deSt  Augustine,  and  Emily  reluming 
home  as  Madame  Rocher. 

Her  conduct  as  a  wife  was  not  less 
exemplary  than  it  had  been  before  her 
marriage;  her  husband  passionately 
adored  her,  and  considered  himself  the 
most  fortunate  of  men  in  the  choice  he 
bad  made — but  his  happiness  was  of 
short  duration,  and  Emily  once  more 
felt  the  sorrows  of  the  world  in  his  loss, 
which  happened  within  two  years 
after  their  onion. 

At  his  deatli  Madame  Rocher  found. 


that  in  testimony  of  his  sincere  affection 
he  had  left  her  ail  he  possessed,  and 
that  she  was  thereby  sole  mistress  of 
the  factory  which  she  had  entered  some 
years  before  in  the  extremity  of  distress. 
Her  wealth  was  too  considerable  to 
allow  her  long  to  remain  a  widow,  and 
she  bestowed  her  hand  upon  a  wMOf 
whose  sole  dependance  was  a  *<  sous 
lieutenant  V*  commission  in  an  infAntry 
regiment ;  why  she  preferred  him  to  the 
many  excellent  offers  she  received  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  roost  persons ;  ha 
was  a  quiet,  unassuming,  but  brave 
man;   poor,  and  without   friends   or 
connection^  and  the  world  wondered 
that  as  sudi  she  should  have  married 
him :  bat  he  was  roore  to  her  without 
the  adventitious  aid  of  riches  and  ttileS| 
than  the  proudest  peer  of  France;  and 
when  in  after  life,  by  his  merits  and 
talents,  he  reached  nearly  the  summit 
of  his  profession,  and  attained  rank  and 
honour,  he  never  forgot  tliat  it  was  as 
a  poor  *'  sous  lieutenant^'  tliat  his  wife 
first  loved  him. 

.     ........ 

There  are  few4)ersons  tliat  have  seen 
and  conversed  with  the  amiable  and 
accomplished  Marchioness  de  St. 
Val— -,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  of  Parisian  society,  that 
would  believe  it  was  the  same  Emily 
de  Bernard,  that  some  few  years 
since  arrived  at  Lyons  friendless,  and 
without  the  means  of  seeking  other 
shelter  than  that  which  was  open  to  the 
most  destitute ;  and  yet  true  it  is,  tliat 
by  the  gradations  and  vicissitudes  I 
have  mentioned,  she  became  such  as 
she  now  is.  J.  M.  B. 


DREAMS  OF  THE  ARTS.— No.  9. 

THE  TRANCB  OF  THE  IMPR0VI8A- 

TttlCE. 

For  the  0£fo. 

I  ^sed  opoN  the  laipas»<onM  tranco 

or  that  dark  eypd  Italian  kUI  ;<- 
I]er*«  were  no  treitea  fetter  d  bjr. 

Or  cl  'tplDS  wreath,  or  braiding  pearl; 
But  down  they  iwept  luxuriant  free, 

A  rich  dark  clowd  of  rin)(letsvbed 
Back  trom  a  f<»-ehead  whito  and  hi|Eh  ; 

And  fsoddest-llke  at  her*«  who  led 
The  Imperial  Roman  to  her  cave. 

Dream-born  Bgvrla!— to  the  face 
or  that  Inapired  une»  ceniua  ga^e 

A  wild-dlvine,  yet  radiant  i;race, 
A  bright  reveatinic  of  the  soul  '— 

Commuoin^wlih  the  myittrlea 
or  p»eiy  and  paw»ion  teem'd 

The  tilence  of  her  itlorioua  ey««« 
Spell-bound  in  dreary  hea«t>l— '  Wake, 

Thy  han<ls  are  en  the  lute,  awake  and  peui 
Thy  tranced  iplrif  forth  in  «onf5l"— I  ra«e4 
Upon  a  t»icture— maUhlets !  but  no  m<»r**. 

^  K.  S.  CRAVEN. 
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ANECDOTAL  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Gborob  I.— In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  or  at  least  on  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  George  I.  was  far  from  unpo- 
pular ;  but  his  decidedly  foreign  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  when  they  be- 
came known,  lowered  him  materially 
in  public  estimation.  His  two  German 
mistresses,  who  were  created  Duchess 
of  Kendal  and  Countess  of  Darlington, 
shortly  after  his  accession,  became 
seriously  offensive  to  the  people,  by 
whom  they  were  satirically  called  the 
May- pole  and  the  elephant  and  castle. 
It  is  related  of  one  of  these  ladies,  that 
being  abused  by  the  mob,  she  put  her 
head  out  of  the  coach  and  cried  in  bad 
English,  "  Good  people  why  you  abuse 
us!  We  come  for  all  your  goods.*' — 
'*  Yes,  d — n  you,"  answered  a  fellow 
in  the  crowd,  '*  and  for  our  chattels 
too!*'  Nor  does  the  king  appear  to 
have  been  infinitely  delighted  with  his 
new  subjects ;  he  sighed  for  his  beloved 
electorate,  and  spoke  and  acted  like  a 
man  ill  at  ease  in  a  strange  house,  and 
longing  to  be  at  home  again.  "  This 
is  a  very  odd  country,"  said  he ;  "  the 
first  morning  after  my  arrival  at  St. 
James's  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  a  park  with  walls  and  a  canal, 
which  they  told  me  were  mine.  The 
next  day  Lord  Chetwynd,  the  ranger  of 
mjf  park,  sent  roe  a  brace  of  fine  carp 
out  of  mjf  canal,  and  I  was  told  I  must 
give  five  guineas  to  Lord  Chetwynd*s 
man  for  bringing  me  my  own  carp  out 
of  my  own  canal  in  m^  own  park !" 

Of  oysters  he  was  remarkably  fond  ; 
but,  for  some  time,  he  could  not  recon- 
cile his  palate  to  those  of  this  country. 
«•  The  cursed  English  oysters,"  he  ex- 
claimed pettishly,  ^  have  such  a  very 
queer  taste!"  It  was  at  length  dis- 
covered, by  means  of  a  German  page, 
that  oysters  in  Hanover  being  neces- 
sarilv  conveyed  a  considerable  distance 
overland,  were  always  tainted,  stale 
oysters  were  therefore  at  once  procured, 
which,  it  seemed,  proved  exceedingly 
grateful  to  the  Sovereign's  palate. 

William  Augustus,  Dukb  op  Cum- 
berland.— On  one  occasion  having 
missed  his  pocket-book  at  Newmarket,, 
just  before  the  horses  started,  he  de- 
clined making  any  bets,  observing  that 
he  had  already  lost  money  enough  for 
that  morning.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
races  he  was  presented  with  his  pocket- 
book  by  a  hUf-pay  officer,  who  had 
found  It  near  the  stand  shortly  after  it 
had  been  dropped  by  the  Duke,  but 
who  bad  had  no  opportunity  of  return- 


ing it.  *'  I  am  very  glad,  sir,*'  add  the 
duke,  **  that  it  ha^  fallen  into  such 
hands ;  keep  it ;  had  it  not  been  for  this 
accident,  its  contents  would  proimbly 
have  been  by  this  time  dispersed  among 
the  blacklegs  of  Newmarket."  During 
his  march  against  the  rebels,  he  waa 
one  day  presented  with  a  petition  for 
assistance  from  a  destitute  lad,  whose 
&ther  had  been  roanv  years  in  the  royal 
household.  The  duke  ordered  the  boy 
into  his  presence,  and,  giving  him  some 
money,  said,  <'  In  consideration  of  your 
father's  fldelity,and  hoping  that  you  are 
worthy  of  being  bis  son,  when  the  pre- 
sent troubles  are  over,  should  my  life 
be  spared,  1  will  endeavour  to  provide 
you  with  some  permanent  situation.'* 
After  the  rebellion  was  ended,  the  boy 
proceeded  to  London,  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  Duke,  bv  whose  re- 
commendation be  soon  obtained  a  com- 
fortable place,  While  the  duke  was  in 
Germany,  a  sergeant  of  excellent  cha- 
racter having  performed  a  daring  ex- 
Eloit,  the  duke  thought  proper  to  give 
im  a  commission.  But  this  elevation 
in  rank  by  no  means  increased  the 
man's  happiness ;  he  could  no  longer 
associate  with  his  former  companions, 
and  his  brother  officers  treated  him  with 
degrading  neglect.  At  lensth  he  told 
the  duke  how  unpleasantly  he  was 
situated,  and  entreated  permission  to 
resume  his  halberd.  The  duke  desired 
him  to  let  the  matter  rest  for  a  day  or 
two,  and,  the  next  morning  on  pande, 
walked  up  to  him  when  he  was  stand- 
ing apart  from  the  other  officers  of  tlie 
regiment,  familiarlv  took  his  arm,  and 
on  being  invited  by  Lord  Ligonier  to 
dine  at  the  mess,  replied,  ^  With  much 
pleasure ;  but  1  must  bring  my  friend 
here  with  me."—"  Oh,  certainly,"  said 
his  Lordship;  and  thenceforth  the  duke** 
"  friend"  never  had  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  being  slighted  by  any  individual 
in  the  service. 

Gborgb  IV. — ^At  one  time,  while  an 
associate  of  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Fox,&c. 
he  affected  in  conversation  to  be  bril- 
liant, and  so  f^  succeeded  as  to  collo- 
quial liveliness,  that,  during  their  fes- 
tive intercourse,  according  to  the  witty 
barrister's  own  admission,  **  he  fairly 
kept  up  at  saddle-skirts"  even  with 
Curran.  Notwithstanding  this  compli- 
ment, his  pretensions  to  wit  appear  to 
have  been  but  slender ;  the  best  sayings 
attributed  to  him  being  a  set  of  middling 
puns,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fiivour- 
able  selection : — When  Langdale's  dis- 
tillery was  plundered,  during  the  riots 
of  1780,  he  asked  why  the  proprietor 
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had  DOC  defimded  his  propertj  t  *'  He 
did  DOC  possess  Che  roettos  of  doiDg  so,*' 
was  Che  reply.  **^  NoC  Che  meaDS  of 
defeDce  !**  exclaiioed  Che  priDce,  *'  aod 
be  a  brewer— a  maD  who  has  beeo  all 
his  life  aC  eari  «nd  tierce  P*  SheridaD 
haviDg  told  him  ChaC  Fox  had  eooed  io 
vaiD  Co  Miss  PaUeoey,  Che  priDce  re« 
plied  **  ChaC  his  frieDd's  aCCenpC  od  Che 
iady*8  hearC  was  a  coup  moft^ntf."— 
He  oDce  qaoced  from  SaeComos  Che 
words,  'Jure  Casus  videCur,'  Coprore 
jestiDgly  ChaC  crial  by  jury  was  as  old 
as  Che  time  of  Che  first  Cssar.  A  Dews- 
paper  paDegyric  od  Fox,  appareDCly 
from  Che  peD  of  Dr.  Parr,  haviog  beeD 
preseDCed  Co  his  royal  highDess,  he  said 
ChaC  ic  reroiDded  him  of  Machiavel's 
epitaph,  "  TbdCo  Domioi  Dullam  Par 
ealogiom.''— A  cavalry  oflBcer  at  a 
coarc  ball  hammered  the  floor  with  his 
heels  so  loudly,  that  the  priDce  ob- 
served, "  If  the  war  betweeo  the 
mother  couDtry  aDd  her  colooies  had 
DOC  termiaaled,  he  might  have  beeo 
seat  to  America  as  a  repoblicatioD  of 
the  Mtamp  act.'* — ^While  his  regimeot 
was  io  daily  expectatioD  of  receiving 
orders  for  Irelaiid,  some  ODe  told  him 
that  cQUDtry  quarters  iD  the  sister  kiDg- 
dom  were  so  filthy,  that  the  rich  uoi- 
forms  of  his  corps  would  sood  be 
lameDtably  soiled.  '*  Let  the  meo  act 
as  dragooDS  Chen/*  said  his  royal  high* 
oess,  *'  and  scouf  ike  cowifrjf  ** — 
WheD  Home  Tooke,  oo  beiDg  conveyed 
Co  prison  for  treasoD,  proposed,  while 
Id  jail,  to  give  a  series  of  diDoers  to  his 
friends,  the  priDce  remarked  that,  ^  as 
aD  iomace  of  NewgaCe,  he  would  acC 
more  coDsisteDtly  by  establishiDg  a 
J[elcA-club.'*— Michael  Kelly  haviDg 
turned  wiDe-merchaDC,the  priDce  racber 
feceCionsly  said,  "  ChaC  Mick  imparted 
his  music  aDd  eompoeed  his  wiDe.*' 

Tai  Rbvbrbnd  William  Whiston. 
—George  II.  ODce  observed  Co  him  in 
HampCoD  CourC  gardeDs,  ChaC  however 
righc  he  might  be  Id  his  opiDioDS,  iC 
would  have  beeD  beccer  if  he  had  kepC 
them  Co  himself.  <*  Had  MarCiD  Locher 
doD«  so,'*  replied  WbistoD,  ''  where, 
let  me  ask,  would  your  M^Qesty  have 
beeD  at  this  momeotl**  **  He  was  much 
esteemed,*'  says  his  sod,  ''  by  QueeD 
CaroliDe,  who  made  him  a  preseDt  of 
fifty  pouods  yearly."  She  usually  seDt 
for  him  ODce  Id  the  summer,  whilst  she 
was  out  of  towD,  to  speDd  a  day  or  two 
with  her.  Lovhig  his  free  coDversa- 
tioD,  she  asked  him  at  RichmoDd  what 
people  Id  geDeral  said  of  her.  He  re- 
plied ChaC  chey  jusCly  esCeemed  her  a 


lady  of  great  abilicies,  a  paCroD  of 
learaed  meD,  and  a  kiDd  frieDd  to  Che 
poor.  "  But,"  says  she,  "  do  ODe  u 
wifbouC  faults,  pray  what  are  miDe!" 
Whiston  begged  to  be  excused  speak- 
iDg  OD  that  subject ;  but  she  losistiDg, 
he  said  *'  her  Majesty  did  doC  behave 
wich  proper  reverence  ac  church."  She 
replied,  «  Tlie  kiDg  would  Calk  wich 
her."  He  said,  "  A  greaCer  thao  kiDgs 
was  there  ooly  to  be  regarded."  She 
owDed  it,  and  coDfessed  her  fault. 
*  Pray,"  says  she,  "  tell  me  what  is  my 
nextr*  He  replied,  '«  Wheu  I  hear 
your  Majesty  has  ameDded  of  that  fault, 
I  win  tell  you  of  your  next ;"  aDd  so  it 
ended.  The  following  anecdote  is  re- 
lated by  the  same  writer: — Being  in 
compaDy  with  AddisoD,  Steele,  Secretary 
Craggs,  aod  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  tbey 
engaged.in  a  dispute  whether  a  secre- 
tary of  state  could  be  an  honest  man. 
WhistoD  beiDg  sileot,  was  asked  his 
opinion,  and  said  **  he  thought  honesty 
was  the  best  policy ;  and  if  a  minister 
would  practise  it,  he  would  find  it  so." 
To  which  Craggs  replied,  « It  might  do 
for  a  fortnight,  but  would  not  do  for  a 
month."  Whiston  demaDded  '<  if  he 
had  ever  tried  it  for  a  forCDight  1'*  To 
wliich  he  making  no  answer,  the  com- 
pany-gave it  for  Whiston. 

Frederic  North,  Earl  op  Guild- 
ford.— As  a  wit,  bis  cotemporaries  ap- 
pear to  have  considered  him  almost 
without  a  rival ;  but  his  reputation  in 
this  respect  eDtirely  rests  with  their 
recorded  assertions  ;  the  following  be- 
ing the  best  specimeD  of  the  dicta,  pre- 
served of  a  maa  who  ofteD  kept  the 
house  Id  a  roar  of  laughter  for  several 
minutes,  aDd  of  whom  Burke  said, 
*'  Well,  there's  do  deny  log  it,  this  man 
has  more  wit  thaD  all  of  us  (mesDlDg 
the  opposition)  pot  together.**  WalkiDg 
ODe  day  into  the  china  shop  of  Fogg 
and  Sod,  he  said  to  ODe  of  the  partDers, 
^  This  straDge  coalition  of  yours,  sir, 
will  SOOD  be  at  an  end ;  odo  of  the 
priocipals  must  sood  gaiD  aD  ascend- 
ancy ;  for  Fog  will  either  eclipse  Suu^ 
or  Sun  chase  Fog^  90  that  you  see  the 
partuership  caDDoC  lasC.  *'  Two  broChers 
haviDg  realized  haDdsome  forCuaes  by 
Cheir  commercial  transactions  with  go- 
vernment. Lord  North  nicknamed  one 
of  them  a  rogue  in  epiriiy  in  allusion  to 
his  rum  contract,  and  the  other  a  rogue 
inffraiu^  some  of  his  dealings  Id  com 
haviDg  elevated  him  to  the  pillory. 
To  a  frieDd  who  bad  asked  him  what 
could  be  his  brother's  motive  for  marry- 
iDg  Biliss  Baimister,  he  replied  *<  Why 
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to  confess  the  truth,  I  can  say  but  little 
for  either  her  beauty  or  her  fortune^ 
but  with  regard  (o  family  it  is  different, 
for  1  hear  she  is  nearly  related  to  the 
Stairs,^  A  nobleman  having  alluded 
to  him  as  that  iking  of  a  minister,  he 
was  advised  to  resent  the  expression. 
''  I  will,*'  said  be,  *'  by  continuing  in 
office,  as  I  know  his  lordship  has  no 
other  resentment  against  me,  than 
wishing  to  be  the  thing  I  am."  He 
used  to  rehite,  that  when  he  asked  the 
Lord  Mayor,  during  the  riots  in  17S0, 
why  he  did  not  call  upon  the  posse  co- 
mitatus,  he  received  for  answer,  <'  I 
would  have  done  so,  bnt  deuce  take  the 
fellow  !  i  donH  know  where  be  lives.*' 
He  was  frequently  upbraided  for  snor- 
ing on  the  treasury  bench,  during  the 
discussion  of  important  topics.  While 
Alderman  Sawbridge  was  speaking  in 
&vour  of  annual  parltasMnts,  he  rais- 
ed a  laugh  among  the  opposition,  by 
calling  the  attention  of  the  house  fo 
the  noble  premier,  who  was  drowsily 
nodding  in  his  place.  Lord  North, 
however,  protested  he  was  not  asleep, 
while  the  alderman  spoke,  '*  but,"  ad- 
ded, ^1  wish  to  heaven  I  had  been." 

Shbri dan's  Waqobrt. He  de- 
lighted in  practical  jokes,  and  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  a  sheer  piece  of  mis- 
chief with  all  the  gusto  ot  a  scbool-boy. 
At  this  kind  of  sport,  Tickell  and  She- 
ridan were  often  play-fellows,  and  the 
tricks  which  they  inflicted  on  each 
other,  were  frequently  attended  with 
rather  unpleasant  consequences.  One 
night,  he  induced  Tickell  to  follow  him 
down  a  dark  passage,  on  the  floor  of 
which  he  had  placed  all  the  ^ates 
and  dishes  he  could  muster,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  while  a  clear  path  was 
left  open  for  his  own  escape,  it  wouU 
have  oeen  a  miracle  if  Tickell  did  not 
smash  two-thirds  of  them.  The  result 
was  as  Sheridan  had  anticipated. — 
Tickell  fell  among^the  crockery,  which 
so  severely  cut  him  in  many  places,  that 
Lord  John  To  wnshend  found  him  the 
next  day  in  bed,  and  covered  with 
patches.  **  Sheridan  has  behaved  atro- 
ciously towards  me,"'  said  he,  ^'and  1 
am  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  him. — 
But,"  added  he,  his  admiration  at 
the  trick  entirely  subduing  his  indig- 
nation, ^  how  amasingly  well  it  was 
BMonged." 

Rowland  Hill. — ^For  the  popularity 
which  this  divine  during  a  long  series 
of  years  has  enjoyed,  as  a  preacher, 
he  appears  to  be  chiefly  indebted  to  his 
singuoriiies.  Without  impeaching  the 
motived  of  by  far  the  greater  part,  if 


not  the  whole  of  his  regular  congreg^ 
tion,  who  perhaps  admire  his  ministry, 
and  endeavour  to  emulate  his  virtues, 
it  may  safely  be  said,  that  to  vast  num- 
bers of  those  multitudes  by  whom  he 
has  been  heard,  the  curious  eccentrici- 
ties of  his  style  have  formed  the  sole 
attractions  to  his  chapel.  The  bad  jokes 
and  undignified  observations  which  he 
is  said  to  have  uttered  from  the  pulpit, 
are  as  discreditable  to  his  judgment,  as 
his  strenuous  labours  for  the  relief  of 
distress  are  honourable  to  his  heart. 
It  is  related  that  once,  while  his  wife 
was  sitting  in  her  pew,  he  pointed  her 
out  as  a  living  illustration  of  the  tran- 
sitory nature  of  feminine  beauty,  com- 
menting in  very  homely  terms  on  the 
change  which  years  had  wrought  in 
her  appearance.  '*  Ladies,"  said  he 
on  another  ocpasion,  **  love  fine  caps, 
so  does  Mrs.  Hill.  Yesterday,  came 
home  a  five  guinea  one,  but  she  will 
never  wear  it,  for  I  poked  it  into  the 
fire,  band-box  and  all ! "  One  Sunday 
morning  just  as  she  was  entering  the 
chapel,  he  exclaimed,  **  here  comes  my 
wife  with  a  chest  of  drawers  on  her 
head !  She  went  out  to  buy  them,  and 
spent  all  her  money  in  that  hoity-toity 
bonnet  V*  In  allusion  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  caused  many  of  the  hymns  of  his 
chapel  to  be  set  to  the  music  of  God 
save  the  King,  Rule  Brirannia,  and 
other  popular  compositions,  he  is  said 
to  have  observed,  that  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  devil  should  engross  all  the 
best  tunes.  Instead  of  a  scriptural 
text  he  has  been  kilown  to  select,  as  the 
subject  of  his  discourse,  a  newspaper 
paragraph.  He  once  commenced  a  ser- 
mon by  shouting  Matches !  Matches  ! 
Matches !  "  You  wonder,"  he  con^ 
tinued  in  his  usual  tone,  '*  at  my  text, 
but  this  morning,  while  1  was  engaged 
in  my  study,  the  devil  whispered  me. 
Ah !  Rowland,  your  zeal  is  indeed 
noble,  and  how  indefatigably  you  labouv 
for  the  salvation  of  souls!"  At  the 
very  auMient  a  man  passed  under  my 
window  crying  •*  Matches  P'  very  lus- 
tily, and  conscience  said  tome,  *'  Row- 
land, Rowland!  you  never  laboured 
to  save  souls  with  half  tlie  seal  thai 
this  man  does  to  sell  Matches !"  '<  Cha- 
rity my  brethren,"  said  he  in  a  dis- 
course which  he  preached  in  aid  of  a 
benevolent  institution  at  Wapping, 
**  Charity  covereth  a  muhitude  ot  sins, 
and  you  have  need  to  be  charitable,  for 
you  are  all  great  sinners,  and  some  of 
you  are  whopping  sinners."  As  much 
singularity  has  been  attributed  lo  him 
in  private  life  as  in  the  pulpit.    Hear- 
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inip  a  difpote  between  two  of  his  ser- 
vants, as  to  which  of  them  should  wash 
the  faiall,  each  declaring  **  that  it  was 
not  her  business,'*  he  sent  them  both 
out  on  errands,  and  assumed  the  mop 
himself.  On  their  retnm  they  warmly 
protested  against/ his  being  engaged 
in  so  menial  a  fmric. 

"  Pho  !  pho !"  said  he,  "4His;not  your 
business,    Peggy,  nor    your's  either, 
Jane,  so  it  must  bt  mine  1  suppose." 
Some  of  his  numberless  benevolent  ac- 
tions are.  described  as  beingi  tinged 
with  that  eccentricity,  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  his  conduct.    VVhile  vi- 
siting the  sick  on  one  occasion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his   residence,  he 
found    a    poor    emaciated    creature, 
stretched  on  a  miserable  bed  in  a  gar- 
ret, and   without   a  shirt;    the  kind- 
hearted  divine  immediately  stripped^ 
and  forced  his  own  upon  the  reluctant 
invalid,  for  whom  he   speedily  pro- 
cured a  supply  of  other  necessaries,  and 
the  assistance  of  a  medical  man,  who 
soon  restored  the'patient  to  health. — 
One  night,  after  he  had  been  in  bed 
for  some  hours,  he  felt^an  impulse   to 
get  up  and  take  a  walk.    Wandering 
into  the  Strand,  he  was  there  accosted 
by  an  unfortunate  woman,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  conversation,  and  find- 
ing her,  as  he  thought,  weary  of  her 
evil  course  of  life  and  inclined  to  re- 
pent, he  took  her  to  his  house,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Mrs.  Hill  to  receive  her 
as  a  domestic.    A  similar  anecdote  has 
been  recorded  of  the  celebrated  Burke. 
Being  robbed  by  a  foot-pad,  whose  agi- 
tation of  manner  excited  his  interest, 
he  asked  him  how  long  he  had  follow- 
ed the  perilous  trade  of  a  robber. — 
**  This  is  my  first  offence,"  replied  the 
man,  **  extreme  distress  has  driven  me 
to  it ;  I  have  a  wife  and  children  in  a 
state    of  starfation."      '*  If  what  you 
state  be  true,"  said  the  divine,  "  you 
need  not  fear  to  call  upon  me  to-mor- 
row.**   On  the  following  day,  the  man 
presented    himself  to  Mr.   Hill,  who 
thought  proper  to  take  him  into  bis 
service,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that 
he  would  never  divulge  the  circum- 
stances of  their  first  meeting,  until  the 
death  of  the  offender.    He  faithfully 
kept  his  promise  and  never  had  cause 
to  regret  this  romantic  act  of  benevo- 
lence, tlje  object  of  which,  after  twenty 
vears  of  honest  servitude,  died  under 
his  roof.    He  preached  his  funeral  ser. 
nion  wherein  he  related  the  above  par- 
ticulars.   An  anecdote  which  appears 
to  be  identical  with  the  present  has,  it 
is  proper  to  remarki  been  related  of  Dr. 
FolhergilL  2^  Ofrgimn  Era, 


RULR8  FOR  EXQUISITES. 

(sBS  cBAooaa't   romaumt  or   vaa  boib. 

P«ge  86.) 

Tor  the  Ott04 

Wouldtt  Ihivtt  in  love  obtoio  racoon. 
brts  that  thou  well  and  smartly  drou  ; 
'  Improve  tby  shape  in  everj  part 
By  the  best  fitters  In  the  art; 
Bvea  and  straight  the  ileevet  aad  potato 
Shenid  bo  elattlo  to  the  Joinft; 
The  boots  should  be  a  •blaiog  pair 
New  from  the  makers  best  and  rare : 
Aad  tbej,  with  graceful  ease  should  alt. 
Though  with  so  dote  aud  good  a  fit. 
Others  should  wonder  at  their  ken. 
How  they  coflie  on  and  off  again. 
Let  thj  gloves  be  of  coatlj  price. 
Now,  Bfliooth,  and  drown  oBcoodinc  •!«•  t— 
And  if,  of  amnio  means  posseis'd. 
Be,  by  thy  girts,  a  welcome  guest ; 
If  not,  deny  thyself,  to  spend 
When  eall*d  upon  to  serve  love*»  end. 
Always  bo  merry,  if  tbou  may. 
But  waste  not  all  In  Pleasure's  raj'. 
Fresh  at  the  May,  have  hat  of  flowers, 
Chaplet  of  rosea  for  Whitsun  hours. 
For  sucb  array  the  cost  is  light. 
And  yet  so  pleasing  to  the  sight  I  i 

Thy  teeth  make  white,  thy  hands  wat^clean. 
Nor  let  a  speck  on  thee  be  seen  ; 
Thy  nails  examine,  and  thy  bair. 
Ijet  it  be  such  as  youth  should  wear : 
Farce  not  thy  face,  but  let  it  be 
As  art  and  nature's  looks  agree ; 
For  love  dislikes,  at  sight,  to  And 
Beauty  not  of  its  loveliest  kind  i 
)n  limb  be  il::ht,  in  heart  be  free. 
Good  teniper'd.  kindest  in  degree, 
Aad  alwaysjoyfulif  thou  can, — 
liovo  does  not  lifco  a  torrowfni  man. 

T.  a.?. 


THE  IRISH  CLERGY  IN  THE 
OLDEN  TIME. 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  priesthood 
of  the  middle  ages,  was  not  such  as 
should  have  been  eipected  from  minis- 
ters'of  the  gospel  of  peace.  The  eccle- 
siastics only  imitated  the  barons  in 
setting  the  English  government  at  defi- 
ance, bnt  there  was  more  consistency, 
more  unity  of  purpose  and  design,  in 
the  spiritual  aristocracy.  The  barons 
were  frequently  forced  to  yield,  but  the 
prelates  uniformly  prevailed  in  every 
contest.  One  circumstance  illustrative 
of  the  ludicrous  fanaticism  of  the  age 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  (A.D.  1394.) 
Richard  Ledred^  bishop  of  Ossory, 
having  for  some  unknown  reason,  be- 
come the  enemy  of  a  noble  lady,  named 
Dame  Alice  Ketler,  summoned  her  with 
her  son,  and  severaL  of  her  dependents, 
before  his  spiritual  court,  on  a  charge 
of  witchcraft.  The  indictment  was 
wonderoQsly  specific,  and  the  overt 
acts  charged  as  precise  as  possible. 
She  was  accused  of  going  throogh  Kil- 
kenny every  evening,  immediately  be- 
fore curfew,  sweeping  the  refuse  of  the 
streets  to  her  son's  door,  and  mattering 
the  poetic  incantation— 
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•  To  tk«  kowe  of  Wllllaoi  mj  urn 
Hie  all  tke  wnltk  oTKIIkraiiy  tova.*^ 

I(  was  farther  alleged,  that  she  made 
assignations  near2  a  cross-road  with  a 
demon,  named  Robin  Artyson,  and 
provided  a  strange'  sapper  for  her 
strange  paramoor,  to  wit,  nine  red 
cooks*  and  eleven  peacocks*  eyes. 
After  this  delicate  repast  it  was  stated, 
that  Alice  and  Robin  were  accnstomed 
to  help  digestion  by  taking  an  evening 
excursion  all  the  world  over,  and  the 
broomstick  which  served  as  her  charger 
was  produced  in  court.  Finally,  it 
was  stated  that  a  sacramental  wafer,  on 
which  the  name  of  the  de? il  was  in- 
scribed, had  been  found  in  her  chamber. 
Notwithstanding  this  body  of  evidence, 
the  lady  was  acaoitted,  but  one  of  her 
*  attendants  was  found  guilty  and  eze* 
cuted.  But  the  bishop  was  not  so  easily 
foiled  ;  the  lady  was  again  brought  to 
trial  on  a  new  charge  of  heresy,  con- 
victed and  burned  at  the  stake,  and 
Adam  Dud^  a  gentleman  of  a  respectable 
family  in  Leinster,  being  convicted  of 
the  same  offence,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Lord  Arnold  de  la  Poer,  seneschal  of 
the  palatinate  to  which  tOlkennv  then 
belonged,  disgusted  at  these  exhibitions 
of  mingled  folly  and  barbarity,  inters 
fered  to  check  Ledred*s  proceedings. 
The  bishop  immediately  arrested  him 
as  a  heretic,  and  when  the  lord-deputy 
interfered  for  his  protection,  the  un- 
daunted prelate  extended  his  charge  to 
that  personage  himself.  In  Ireland  now 
was  exhibited  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  the  chief-governor  arraigned 
before  a  bench  of  bishops,  on  a  formal 
charge  of  heresy.  All  the  business  of 
the  State  was  suspended  for  the  lord- 
deputy  was  also  chancellor.  Parlia- 
ment, then  sitting,  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  business,  and  the  courts 
of  law  were  closed.  Af^r  a  long  and 
tedious  trial  the  lord-deputy  was  for- 
mally acouitted,  and  testified  his  joy  by 
a  munificent  banquet,  open  to  aU 
comers.  Lord  de  la  Poer  was  not 
equally  fortunate.  He  had  been  seized 
by  the  bishop  in  the  first  instance,  and 
perished  in  the  miserable  dungeon  to 
which  he  had  been  confined.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this  vengeance  the  bishop  ap- 
pealed to  Rome,  and  obtained  a  Pspal 
brief,  exhorting  the  king  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  heresy  in  Ireland.  But  the 
mischief  luckily  'reverted  on  the  head 
of  its  author.  Ledred  was  himself  ac- 
cused of  heresy  before  his  metropolitan, 
and  forced  to  save  himself  by  a  precipi- 
tate retreat.  The  remainder  of  hU 
wortUess  lifo  was  spent  in  poverty  and 


exile,  bat  the  effects  of  his  mischlevoas 
efforts  were  long  and  lasting. 


KitftarCc  fvugmtnUu 

Fpr  tMe  OtU. 

Anthont  Bbak,  Bishop  of  Dum- 
BAM.— This  prelate,  who  died  in  ISIO, 
merits  notice  for  the  singularity  of  hi« 
character.  He  led  the  van  of  the  First 
Edward's  army  gallantly  against  the 
Scots ;  and  dared  even  to  make  a  harsh 
retort  to  a  reproof  from  that  stem  men* 
arch.  At  Rome,  he  alone  opposed  a 
corps  of  ruffians  who  had  forcibly  en- 
tered his  house.  So  active  was  his  mind 
that  he  always  rose  when  his  first  sleep 
was  over;  saying^  ''it  was  beneath  a 
man  to  turn  in  his  bed.**  He  was  so  mo- 
dest, that  although  he  smiled  at  the 
firown  of  a  king,  he  never  could  lift  his 
ejres  to  the  &ce  of  a  woman ;  and  when 
the  remains  of  St.  William  were  to  be 
removed  at  York,  he  was  the  only  pre- 
late whose  conscious  chastity  per- 
mitted him  to  touch  the  sacred  bones. 

Yet  could  this  mirror  of  parity  de- 
fraud the  natural  son  of  his  triend,  the 
Lord  Vesey,  of  a  large  estate,  which 
had  been  trusted  to  the  bishop's  hon- 
our. Beak  loved  military  parade,  and 
had  knights  uid  soldiers  always  about 
him.  Vanity  prompted  him  to  spend 
immense  sums.  For  tbrty  fresh  herrings 
he  once  gave  a  sum  equal  to  40  pounds 
sterling,  and  a  piece  of  cloth,  which 
had  been  proverbially  said,  to  be  ^  too 
dear  for  the  Bishop  of  Durham,**  he 
bought  and  cut  out  into  horse-cloths. 
To  finish  the  story  of  this  haughty 
priest,  he  once  seized  a  palfrey  of  Ed- 
ward, (as  a  deodand)  and  at  length 
broke  his  heart  at  being  exconmiuni- 
cated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

Tub  Discovbrbr  op  Madeira. — 
In  1844  or  5^  Madeira  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Lionel  Blachin,  an 
English  mariner;  who,  attemptioqg  to 
find  an  asylum  in  foreign  parts  with  a 
maid  he  loved,  was  shipwrecked  on 
that  island.  The  lady  soon  sunk  under 
her  accumulated  fatigue  and  distress ; 
and  Machin,  then  the  only  survivor  of 
the  crew,  after  having  dug  a  grave  for 
his  mistress,  found  means  to  quit  tlie 
island,  and  to  reach  the  coast  of  Spain. 
A  chapel  is  said  to  be  built  on  tlie  spot 
in  memory  of  this  unfortunate  pair. 

An  barlt  Candidatb  por  Poetic 
Honours —In  1251,  a  bard,  styled 
*'  Master  Henry,  the  versifier,**  had 
one  hundred  shillings  Allowed  as  a  fee 
of  office.    This  Master  Henry  chanced 
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to  oiTeiid  a  homoarous  Cornish  poet, 
named  *<  Michael  BlannpaTne,**  or 
''  Merry  Master  Michael,**  by  reflections 
on  his  country,  which  drew  from  the 
western  rhymer  a  sharp  satire,  in 
which  Master  Henry  is  thos  described : 
The  Chlfh  of  •  sparrow,  th«  ftet  of  •  goftt. 
Bare-lips  aod    boar**  faogs,  three    amonn 

denote, 
T1m«  caast  whiae  like  a  whelp,  like  a  ball  tboa 

caasi  roar, 
Tboa  art  roal  as  a  witch,  aad  art  blaek  a«  a 


Thas  peerless  appearlaf ,  believe  Be  thy  ioag- 

scer, 
Thf  rrlmly  grlmaees  de»onstrate  a  moatterl 
The  same  Michael  thus  sued  to  Henry 
HI.  for  a  subsistence,  or  at  least  for  a 
batt  of  Metheglin  :— 

Svpreme  of  kings,  whom  Hener  slact,  hit 
Heetor,  aad  Aehliles. 

I  slag  for  thee,  lei  boaey  be— my  mesil,  if 
saeh  thy  will  is.  ^ 

Tbb  Wandbrino  Jbw  ! — An  Ameri- 
can archbishop,  visiting  England  about 
this  time  to  view  its  shrines  and  relics, 
being  asked  by  a  monk  if  he  had  seen 
the  **  wandering  jewV  the  prelate 
said  '*  he  had  ;**  a  domestic  of  his  gave 
afterwards  a  very  particular  account  of 
the  person  in  question.  He  had  been 
(as  he  said)  porter  to  Pontius  Pilate. 
He  had  observed  Jesus  when,  after  his 
examination,  he  was  drag^ged  out  of  the 
judgment-hall;  and  striking  him  on  the 
back,  had  said,  *<  go,  go,  why  dost 
linger  thus  1"  "  I  will  go,"  (answered 
the  divine  sufferer)  ''but  thou  shalt 
stay  anal  I  come  again  in  glory.*'  He 
bad  soon  after  become  a  Christian  and 
had  been  called  Joseph.  Every  hund- 
redth year  he  had  been  visited  by  a  se- 
vere disease,  which  terminated  in  a 
trance,  after  which  he  revived  to  youth 
and  vigour.  He  told  numberless  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  labours  of  the 
apostles,  their  miracles,  martyrdoms, 
l^c.  He  preserved  the  character  of  a 
holy  man,  and  really  seems  to  have 
been  a  most  entertaining  impostor,  j.r. 

SflticeiK  at  fitfB  I806btf. 

Tut  Gbobgian  Era.—  ilfsiiioJr«  i/fAs 
aio«#    eminent    persons   who    have 
Jtomrished  in  Great  Britain  from 
the  Accession  of  George  the  Firsts 
to  the  Demise  of  George  the  Fourth, 
in  four  volumes,,   8vo.    VoL  I.  pp. 
582,  with   150    Portraits.    London. 
1882.    Vizetelly,  Branston  and  Co. 
BiooRAPBr  lias  been  styled  the  most 
entertaining  branch  of  literature,  and 
this  work  may  be  adduced  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  the  remark,  for 
Mm  to  what  page  you  will,  something 


may  be  found  both  to  interest  and  in- 
struct. 

Here,  unlike  many  other  biographers 
the  compiler  has  not  confined  himself 
merely  to  the  dry  particulars  of  birth, 
parentage,  and  education,  but  he  has 
given  us,  with  the  strictest  impartiality, 
in  a  neat,  concise,  and  forcible  style, 
an  insight  into  the  mind  and  actions  of 
tho various  individuals  whose  memoirs 
form  the  subject  of  the  volume. 

No  period  of  our  history  has  been  so 
prolific  of  distinguuhed  characters  as 
that  of  '<  The  Georgian  Era^^  and  to 
have  their  biographies  brought,  as  it 
were,  into  one  focus,  is  really  a  deside- 
ratum. We  think  that  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  publishers  for 
entering  so  spiritedly  upon  such  an 
arduous  task,  and  if  it  be  completed  in 
the  same  chaste  and  elegant  style  it  has 
been  commenced  in,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  a  golden  reward  will  crown  their 
labours. 

In  another  part  of  our  sheet  will  be 
found  copious  extracts,  which,  we  have 
little  doubt,  will  afford  our  readers 
much  gratification. 


iltiUtratCotU  of  fiUtor^. 
Thb  Marriage  op  Cathbrinb  op 

ArRAGON  with  PRINCB  ARTHUR.— The 

marriage  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1501 ;  and  on  this 
occasion  the  interior  of  St.  PauPs  was 
richly  decorated,  being  hung  with  cloth 
of  Arras,  and  a  raised  pathway  covered 
with  red  say  erected,  which  led  to  a 
platform  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  nuptial  party.  The  king  and 
queen  were  conveniently  placed  in  a 
latticed  closet  which  overlooked  the 
spot.  The  Lady  Cecil  bore  the  bride's 
train,  and  both  the  Princess  and  her 
betrothed  were  arrayed  in  white  satin ; 
the  former  wore  a  coif  of  white  silk 
upon  her  head,  edged  with  a  border  of 
gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad,  which  fell  over 
her  in  folds.  After  the  ceremony  was 
over,  the  new  married  pair  shewed 
themselves  to  the  multitude  at  the  dif- 
ferent doors  of  the  church,  and  were 
hailed  with  joyous  shouts,  and  cries  of 
King  Henry  and  Prince  Arthur.  The 
bridegroom,  in  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled crowd,  endowed  his  bride  wiCh 
one-third  of  his  property;  the  royal 
couple  then  returned  to  the  altar,  and 
heard  mass  celebrated  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  associated  with  nineteen 
bishops  in  their  mitres ;  and  having  re- 
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ceived  wine,  bread,  and  spices,  the 
Doke  of  York  led  the  princess  to  the 
bishop's  palace,  followed  by  above  an 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen,  **  gor- 
geously apparelled  and  richly  adorned.'* 
All  the  time  of  the  marriage  and  mass, 
a  fountain  issuing  out  of  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  green  hill,  ran  red  with  wine  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  PauPs.  This  con- 
duit was  encompassed  by  a  paling  fur- 
nished with  a  ^e,  through  which  the 
people  were  admitted  to  drink  its  gene- 
rous stream.  The  mountain  abore 
was  covered  with  green  herbs,  diversi- 
fied with  rocks  and  crags  of  stone,, 
amber  and  coral,  and  other  '*  roarrellous 
metals,''  and  crowned  upon  its  topmost 
height  with  three  trees  bearing  red 
roses,  flowers  of  gold,  and  fruits,  from 
which,  oddly  enough,  sprang  armorial 
bearings,  "  as  though  they  had  been 
growing."  Against  the  trunks  of  these 
trees  leaned  eflSgies  of  the  kings  of 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  all  in 
complete  armour ;  the  first  standing  in 
a  ship,  the  second  up  to  his  knees  in 
the  body  of  a  white  hart,  and  the  third 
issuing  from  tlte  turrets  of  a  castle. 
The  king  of  England  bearing  a  sword, 
the  other  two  holding  silver  bells  in 
their  hands;  all  having  their  proper 
escutcheons  upon  their  heads. 

Amid  tlie  rejoicings  at  this  marriage 
were  several  splendid  tournaments ;  at 
the  first  the  shields  of  the  combatants 
were  hung  upon  artificial  trees,  luxu- 
riant "  with  pleasant  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit."  The  galleries  erected  for 
the  king  and  aueen  communicated  by 
broad  flights  of  stairs  with  the  field,  and 
they  had  another  and  more  private 
entrance  through  Westminster  Hall. 
Stages  covered  with  red  say  were  pro- 
vided for  the  mayor  and  aldermen  ;  and 
there  were  others  let  out,  as  in  more 
modern  days,  for  less  distinguished 
spectators.  The  ground  adjacent  to  the 
lists  was,  we  are  told,  barred  *»  for  the 
excluding  of  the  rudes;"  this  precau- 
tion being  taken  '*  as  well  for  the  care 
and  regard  of  their  hurt  and  jeopardies 
as  the  disrobling  and  impediment  of 
the  enactors."  Immense  multitudes  of 
people  were  drawn  together  to  witness 
the  sports,  filling  the  stages,  windows, 
walls,  and  battlements  ;  '*  so  that,  to 
sight  and  perceiving  was  nothing  but 
only  visages  and  faces,  without  appear- 
ance of  bodies."  A  shrill  burst  of  the 
trumpets  announced  the  entrance  of  the 
challengers :  Lord  Barnes,  Lord  Henry 
of  Buckingham,  and  two  knights  appear- 
ed in  white  liamess,  and  mounted  upon 
goodly  coursers^  and  followed  by  the 


Duke  of  Buekinghain  in  his  pavilioB 
of  silk,  white  and  green,  richly  om*- 
mented  with  turrets  and  pinnacles  of 
curious  work,  set  full  of  red  rosesy 
which  was  borne  by  a  vast  multftude  of 
the  duke's  rectnoe,  in  black  and  red 
silk  jackets,  and  attended  by  many 
other  of  bis  senranto  and  gallants,  writ 
horsed  and  trapped,  with  spangles  of 
gold  and  bells.  In  this  splendid  array 
Buckingham  and  his  party  paid  their 
obeisances  to  the  king,  and  afterwards 
taking  their  places,  awaited  Uieir  an- 
tagonists. The  challenged  entered  with 
equal  pomp  •  the  first  appearing  on 
horseback  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  under 
a  stately  pavilion,  the  whole  of  which 
was  carried  by  his  attendants.  Sir  John 
Peche,  knight,  rode  with  his  pavilion 
of  red  silk  borne  over  liis  head.  The 
Lord  William  of  Devonshire  came  on  a 
red  dragon,  which  was  led  by  a  giant 
holding  an  uprooted  tree  in  his  band. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  stationed  on  a  moun- 
tain wooded  and  craggy,  **  with  herbs, 
stones,  and  marvellous  beasts  upon  the 
sides ;  and  on  its  topmast  height  *<  a 
goodly  young  lady"  with  flowing  locks, 
"  pleasantly  beseen,"  followed  ;  and 
lastly  camethe  Lord  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
riding  in  complete  harness  in  the  midst 
of  a  costly  pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold  ; 
careering  round  the  field,  this  gallant 
company  courteously  saluted  the  king, 
and  then  proceeded  to  commence  the 
sports,  which  one  of  the  commemorating 
historians  declares  to  have  been  "such 
marciell  feates,  such  valiant  justes,  such 
vigorous  tumeys,  such  fierce  fight  at 
the  barreyers,  as  before  that  time  was  of 
no  man  bad  in  remembrance."  A  ban- 
quet and  disguising  followed  this  splen- 
did exhibition.  Henry,  his  queen,  and 
nobles,  assembled  in  Westminster  Ilall, 
which  was  magnificently  furnished  for 
the  occasion.  The  first  pageant  repre- 
sented a  castle :  this  piece  of  machinery 
was  placed  upon  wheels,  and  drawn 
by  four  wild  animals,  two  of  which 
were  lions,  and  the  other  a  hart  and  an 
ibex  ;  seven  goodly  ladies  appeared  at 
the  different  windows  of  the  fortress, 
and  in  each  of  the  turrets  "  a  little 
child,  apparelled  like  a  maiden,  sang; 
full  sweetly  and  harmoneously,*'  as  the 
cumbrous  engine  rolled  the  whole 
length  of  the  hall.'  This  fantastic  de- 
vice was  followed  by  another  equally 
ingenious.  A  ship  upon  wheels,  with 
all  her  canvas  flying,  properly  trimmed 
and  rigged,  **  as  though  it  had  been 
sayling  in  the  sea,"  manned  by  a  jovial 
company,'"  who  in  their  countenance!*, 
speeches,  and  demeanour,  used   and 
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behaved  themselves  after  the  manner 
and  fashion  of  mariners."    A  fair  lady 
attired  in  a  Spanish  dress,  in  compli- 
ment (o  the  Princess  Catherine,  was  a 
passenger  on  board  this  stately  vessel, 
which  cast  anchor  under  the  walls  of 
the  castle  ;    and    representing  them- 
selves to  be  ambassadors  from  a  band 
of  knights,  who  now  entered  the  haJl 
inclosed  in  a  mountain ;  the  crew  sent 
Hope  and  Desire,  with  banners  dis- 
played, to  solicit  the  fair  dames  of  the 
castle  in  their  behalf.    The  ladies  de- 
nying all  knowledge  of  the  knights, 
refused    audience    to    their    envoys, 
who  taking  great  displeasure  at  this 
repulse,  threatened  the  castle  with  a 
siege  by  the  suitors  so  disdainfully  re- 
jected.   Sailing  directly  to  the  moun- 
tain, the  mariners  reported  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  their  embassy ;  and  the  knights 
advancing  instantly  to  the  assault,  the 
ladies,  after  a  faint  show  of  resistance, 
yielded  to   their    prowess ;    and    th^ 
whole  party  danced  together  "  many 
goodly  dances."     Prince  Arthur  and 
the  Lady    Cecil  nPxt  performed  two 
bass  dances;  the  Princess  Catherine 
and  one  of  her  ladies  danced  together 
after  the  SpanUh  manner  ;   and  the 
Duke  of  York,  leading  out  his  sister, 
the  Lady  Margaret,  after  a  time  finding 
himself  embarrassed  by  his  cumbrous 
dress,  ''suddenly  cast  off  his  gown, 
and    daonced    in     his    jacket    with 
the    said     Lady     Margaret,    in     so 
goodly   and  pleasant  manner,  that  it 
was  to  the  king  and  queen  right  great 
and  singler  pleasure."   After  the  dance 
bad  concluded,  spices  and  wine  were 
presented  to  the  king  and  his  guests 
by  five  score  couple  of  earls,  barons, 
and  knights,  besides  squires,  having 
collars  and  chains  of  gold  about  their 
necks.^     These  noble  servitors  were 
followed  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
bearing  pots  of  wine  to  replenish  the 
cups.    The  spice  plates,  we  are  told, 
were  furnished  in  *'  a  most  bounteous 
manner"  with  the  most  esteemed  condi- 
ments of  the  time,  and  "  the  nombre  of 
spice   plates  goodly  and    marvellous, 
which  was  the  more  to  be  wondred,  for 
that  the  cupboard  was  nothing  touched, 
but  stode  complete  garnished  and  full- 
filled  not  once  dymynished."     Other 
tournaments  and  disguisings  followed, 
rivalling  those  which  preceded  them  in 
magnificence ;  and  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  king  at  Westminster,  the  prizes 
were    bestowed    upon     the    victors. 
"  First,  (he  Duke  of  Buckingham  had 
given  him  a  rich  and  precious  stone,  a 
diamond  of  great  virtue  and  price  ;  the 


Lord  Marquis  of  Dorset  a  ruby,  and 
the  other  precious  stones  and  rings 
of  gold  most  excellently  wrought." 
These  festivals  ended,  the  court  made 
preparations  for  their  reiyoval  to  Rich- 
mond. 


Ct)f  ^te  380O&. 

I  will  make  a  prlafoft  It  is  my  Notapook. 
Mbrrt  Witis  or  Wivoaoa. 

The  Bastard  Dtncs  of  Normandy. 
— ^William  was  the  produce  of  an  amour 
between  Robert  the  Devil,  and  a  very 
spirited  damsel,  a  tanner's  daughter, 
named  Harlotta,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  bequeathed  her  name  to  the  nu- 
merous followers  of  her  vocation.— 
Robert  saw  her  accidentally  dancing 
round  a  May-pole,  he  beckoned  to  her 
and  she  6ew  to  his  arms.  The  boy 
when  first  born  shewed  his  disposition 
towards  acquiring  property,  by  perti- 
naciously grasping  straws  with  uncom- 
mon force.  He  was  always  rather  de- 
licate, as  to  the  article  of  his  birth,  and 
having  sworn  once,  "by  the  splendour 
of  God^'  (bis  usual  oath)  that  he  would 
make  tlie  people  of  Alencon  suffer  for 
ridiculing  his  mother,  by  stretching 
tanned  skins  on  their  walls,  he  kept 
his  word  at  the  cost  of  the  eyes,  hands^ 
and  feet  of  twenty-two  of  their  bur- 
ghers. 

•ancctfoliriita. 

Thb  Phrbnolooists  at  Fault. — 
Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  no  advo- 
cate for  the  science  of  phrenology,  once 
took  it  into  his  head  to  call  in  dL<:guise 
on  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  The  two 
professors  did  not  know  his  person, 
and  examined  the  protuberances  of  his 
pericranium  with  all  due  gravity,  and 
then  gave  it  as  their  flat,  that  he  was 
deficient  in  the  organ  of  courage,  ad- 
vising him  at  the  same  time  not  to 
choose  a  military  life.  The  Marshal 
still  preserving  his  incognito  remarked, 
that  he  had  never  been  accused  of  a 
want  of  courage,  but  bowed  to  their 
judgment.  On  taking  leave,  Marmont 
remarked,  that  perhaps  they  might  wish 
to  know  on  whose  head  they  had  pro- 
nounced an  opinion,  the  doctors  smiled 
assent,  and  the  Marshal  with  a  low  bow 
announced  his  name  and  title,  leaving 
the  two  phrenological  professors  burst- 
ing with  mortification  at  the  mistake 
they  had  committed,  for  the  valour  of 
Marmont  had  never  been  doubted. 
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9(«rs  aim  ^Ei^roitolofls. 


Wednesday,  Feb.  22. 

St.  P4ttr*s  CMmir  mi  Amtioek,  * 
Bitk  Warn  19m.  mft  6.  M»r.-«0«.  Vir.  A  •ff*r. 
DahiM,  wbwi  the  weather  it  mild,  are  about 
tbia  pwiod  getting  oommon  here  and  thart. 
And  then  tba  Band  of  flutaa  began  to  plaj. 
To  which  a  lady  sung  a  Tiralay ; 
And  stilCat  arery  doaa  she  would  repeat 
Tba  burden  of  the  Mog,  **  The  daisy  to  so  sweat  ;** 
**  The  daisy  is  so  sweet.**  when  she  begun. 
The  troops  of  knights  and  dames  continued  oo 
The  consort ;  and  the  voice  so  charmed  my  eju*. 
And  aoolbed  my  soul,  that  it  was  heaven  to  hear. 

'Hiarsday,  Feb.  2S. 

A.  BMW/,  Prur  ^  MtlnH,  Cm»i$»tm, 
MmmC*  kM  fMar .  OA.  99m.  nfw. 

Our  saint  was  prior  of  tbe  famous  Melrose 
Abbey  in  Scotland.  Ha  appeared  twice  after  his 
death  to  one  of  hb  disciples,  in  tbe  form  of  aq>irit, 
•boot  tbe  year  1090. 

Anoivirsary  of  the  Urtb-dv  of  Mason  tbe  poet, 
who  has  written  thereon  tba  following  Unas,  de> 
scriptive  of  tbe  osoal  weather  of  tba  end  of  Fa. 
broary. 

ON  BIS  BIBTH-OAT.     IT  HAfOKf. 

In  tlie  long  coona  of  seventy  years  and  one. 
Oft  I  have  kuoi^  on  this  my  natal  day. 
Hoar  frostand  sweeping  snow  prolong  their  sway 

Tbs  wild  winds  whistle,  and  tbe  fbresti  gt^oaa  ; 

But  ;bow  Spring's  smile  has  veird  stem  winter's 
frown; 
And  now  tbe  birds  on  vtwj  budding  spray 
Channt  orisons,  as  to  the  mom  of  M^. 

Friday,  Feb.  24. 

St,  MmttAim$  tkt  t^mh. 

Am  fMsr  47m.  V^  0  Mwn.—Sttt  Uwl  uft.  5. 

I'bb  saint  was  one  of  tbe  Mvttup  disclplM ;  and 
being  eminentlyldistingutohed  for  hto  devout  a^ 
teotioo  to  tbe  discourses  of  our  Saviour,  was  pn>> 
posed  lo  tbe  apoetiea  with  Joeepb,  sumaraed 
Barsabas,  and  Justus,  as  one  of  tlie  candklates  to 
fill  tbe  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judas 
IsoarioC ;  the  eleven  apostles  having  implored  the 
A  Iroigb^  to  diract  their  choice  betwaan  these  pious 
diKiplaa :  *«  th«y  gave  forth  their  lots,  and  the  lot 
fell  upon  Matthias,**  who  thereupon  was  consider^ 
ed  as  the  elect  of  Provif(ence ;  which  was  after- 
wards  amply  confirmed  by  his  receiving  tbe  Holy 
Obost.  with  tfie  other  apoatles,  tan  days  after  the 
Asranaion.  Tba  festival  of  St.  Matthias  has  bean 
dMferently  observed  ijr  tk$  Ckmrek  m  Ltmp  iumn ; 
sometimes  on  the  Sftth  of  February  ;  and  the 
proper  period  for  holding  it  b  yet  tar  from  being 
generally  understood :  it  b  now  positively  sett4ed 
invariably  to  be  celebrated  ou  tbe  S4th  of  Febru- 
ary, as.wall  Liep  as  in  otktr  years. 

Saturday,  Feb.  85. 

St,  Tarmttmt,  Pmtrm  V  Cmstmm$m0pU,  A.0. 806. 
Hi^k  H'mttr  11m.  Vk.  8  Mw.^Um.  ^ft.  8  ^ttr, 
Fbb.  25, 14Slw-Eogeniu»  IV.  was  chosen  Pope 
after  the  death  of  Martin  V.  An  eclipse  of  the 
aun,  which  ooonrred  at  tbe  time,  was  thought  very 
ootoons  to  tbe  new  Pope.  The  superstitioo  of 
tba  times  made  tfab  opinion  be  regarded  as  more 
certain,  by  the  events  which  followed.  Soon  after 
hb  succession.bb  Holiness  was  nearly  killed  by  the 
failure  of  a  beam  in  the  floor  of  a  public  hall,  and 


a  bishop  and  other  persons  were  trodden  to  death 
by  ftbe  crowd  in  endeavouring  to  cecape.  Ilirve 
years  after,  in  consequence  of  discootcats  in 
Rome,  and  tbe  menaces  of  tbe  Duke  of  Meluo, 
the  Pope  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Floreaos  fai  tbe 
dbgnise  of  a  monk. 

Sunday,  Feb.  2C. 

8BXAOBSIMA  8UNDAT. 

Lsaaooa  for  tbe  Ds^^~3  cA.  V  Geamf .  6  rl.  ef 
Gtn$n$, 
Tbe  name  of  tbe  first  Sunday  in  Lsnt  baviog 
been  dbtingnbhed  by  the  appellation  af  Quadra- 
gesima, aud  tbe  three  weeks  precailng  baviog 
been  appropriatad  to  tba  gradual  itrodnctioa  ef 
the  Lent  fsst.  it  was  oonstotent  with  propriety  t» 
call  the  three  Sundays  of  theee  weeks  bf  names 
significant  of  their  situation  :  and  nckoning  by 
Decades,  the  Sunday 'preceding  Quadragesima 
received  its  preeent  title  of  Qnioqnagesitta.  lbs 
second,  of  which  we  arc  now  speaUaf,  Ses»> 
gesima,  and  tbe  third  Septnagesima. 

Monday,  Feb.  27. 

A,  Ltmtd$r,  Br,  V  8$mlk,    A.D.  506. 

Am  ri$4i  44m.  mfi,  6Stts  80m.  Vt  3. 
MoiiBt.-Profoasor  Rennie.  in  bis  deligbtfal 
notes  of  a  Natoralbt  in  that  vary  useful  and  hitsl- 
llgcnt  %rork,  -  Time's  Telescope,**  states,  that  **  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  mosses  are  now  in  Ihebr 
fttlleet  verdure,  and  many  of  them  advanced  Is 
(hietification,  being  destined,  it  wonid  appear,  to 
keep  up  tbe  green  tints  of  nature,  when  all  o*er 
vcgeUtioo  b  dead  or  slumbering,  and  to  protect 
the  roots  of  larger  plinu  from  vicissitudes  of 
cold,  as  well  as  of  beat,  and  from  too  mttcb  mais- 
ture.  as  well  as  too  great  dryness.  Manb  and 
water  moases  b»ve  a  tendency  to  produce  sail,  and 
to  convert  morasses  into  solid  land,  while  th^y 
effect  tbe  purification  of  the  water  in  which  tNqr 
grow,  by  abeorbhig  the  putreaeent  substances 
with  which  it  may  be  oomipCad,  and  by  esbaling 
oxygen  in  exchange.**  Iltcre  are  but  few  mossss 
that  send  roots  into  the  soil  beyond  a  few  Uacs, 
so  that  they  cannot  impoverish  it  so  mocb  as  \um 
been  supposed.  Mosses,  liidard.  seam  like  tbe 
air.plaotof  India,  to  derive  their  chief  novrbb- 
ment  firom  moist  air ;  a  circumstance  which  may 
account  for  their  growing  on  trees,  walU,  and 
bare  rocks,  where  there  b  little,  if  any  soU  to 
support  vegetation. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  28 

Bimrtprt  ^tkt  PtttiltncOf  AUsmn/HM.  a. o.  «01. 
High  rVtttr,  ISA.  0.  m.  3imn,  Ok.  Om.  ^ffttm. 
Now  the  hedge  sparrow  sings,  as  does  abo  the 
^sky-lark  in  tbe  morning.    And  now  may  bebcaid 
the  field-hrfc  enlivening  the  stubble  fields. 

THB  CABLT  fPRINO  DAT. 

The  sua  shtocs  bright,  the  bees  are  out. 

Humming  tbe  early  flowers  about : 

Of  crocus,  yellow,  striped,  and  blue. 

Of  hellebores  of  paler  hoe— 

And  noMe  liverworts,  that  blowing 

In  crimson,  white,  and  Mne,  are  glowing ; 

With  snowdrops,  while  low  drooping  beads 

Of  purest  white,  sweet  emblem  sheds 

Of  Mary's  maiden  chastitie. 

Mother  of  Ood  in  her  virginitle. 


Put  M  wUI  be  retdf  with  the  Mafailoes.    A  few  complete  seta  la  YolnoMS  nnd  Parts  aiy 

now  be  bad. 
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Saturday,  March  S.  1831. 


iUuKtratrH  Krttrle. 

ANNETTE  OF  ST.  PERAU. 
For  tMe   OUo. 

A  few  leagues  from  Nismes,  in  the 
late  proyince  of  Languedoc,  is  the 
qaiet  and  retired  Tillage  of  St.  Perau. 
Standing  some  distance  from  the  high 
road,  it  is  rarely  sought  eicept  by  those 
having  business  wiSi  the  inhabitants, 
or,  at  long  intervals,  by  some  pedes- 
trian wandering  oat  of  the  beaten  track 
in  search  of  those  beauties  of  nature 
which  vthe  bye-ways  so  often  present, 
and  are  seen  with  more  heartfelt  en- 
joyment when  bursting  unawares  on 
the  sight  of  some  way-worn  searcher  of 
the  picturesque,  than  those  more  gor- 

Vol:  IX. 


See  p.  US 

geous  views  in  the  high-roads,  the  de- 
scription of  which  has  raised  the  ex- 
pectation to  the  highest  pitch,  merely  to 
shew  that  the'  reality  always  falls  far 
short  of  the  anticipation. 

It  was  in  this  village  that  Pierre  and 
Annette  had  passed  their  infancy ;  tl^ey 
were  respectively  the  son  and  daughter 
of  men  who  had  began  life  together ; 
had  followed  the  same  occupation,  that 
of  vine-growers,  and  been  .for  years 
neighbours  and  sworn  friends  ;  whose 
common  wish  too  was  for  a  future  day 
to  see  that  friendship  more  strongly 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  their  chil- 
dren. It  could  not  therefore  be  much 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  betwixt  their 
children  there  was  more  than  friend-, 
ship.  Pierre  saw  with  much  delight 
2S2 
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tfaflt  few  girls  tot  milM  tromoA  ooM 
compete  with  his  liUle  wife,  at  be  called 
her,  either  in  face  or  form ;  and  that  to 
be  considered  like  Annette  of  St.  Perau 
was  a  compliment  many  a  bright  and 
blue-eyed  girl  was  justly  proud  ot 
Annette,  loo,  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  in  company  with  Pierre,  her  part- 
ner in  the  summer  dance,  or  wandering 
with  him  beside  tlie  river  Gardon,  list- 
ening to  his  projects  for  the  future, 
when  they  were  man  and  wife. 

When  Pierre  was  about  twenty,  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  left  alone 
to  cultivate  his  small  "  Terreln  ;"  it 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  him 
in  comfort ;    and  he  could  therefore 
carry  into  effect  those  plans  of  happi- 
ness he  had  so  long  looked  forward  to. 
What  happiness  could  be  greater  than 
to  have  his  dear  Anqette  as  his  wife  in 
the  same  village  and  very  house  where 
he  had  been  bomi  cares  would  not  bfe 
likely  to  obtrude  themselvei ;  for  if  he 
were  not  rich,  he  could  always  com- 
mand sufficient  to  Hve  in  comfort ;  the 
man,  he  thought,  who  would  desire 
more  did  not  deserve  as  much.    When 
more  than  a  year  had  elapsed,  he  pro- 
posed to  Annette's   fethe^r  that   their 
union  should  at  once  take  place.    He 
explained  to  him  frankly  his  chrcon- 
stances,  and  intimated  it  could  be  no 
secret  that  Ann^Ue  was  not  altogether 
averse  to  such  a  match.    The  propmi- 
tion  on  the  part  of  Pierre,  though  no* 
unexpected,  was  nevertheless  unwel- 
come to  the  father  of  Annette.    A  year 
or  two  previous  he  had  entered  into 
some  speculations,  for  the  purpose  of 
carryii^;  on  which  he  had  borrowed 
monev  of  a  Mons.  Tamier,  a  person 
who  had  formerly  been  in  trade,  but, 
having  amassed  what  he  considered  a 
sufficiency,  had  retired,  and  purchased 
a  moderate  sized  house  at  St.  Perao, 
#hich  he  made  his  residence.     The 
speculation  of  Mons.  Dumont,  much 
to  his  surprise,  and  I  believe  to  the 
surprise  ot  every  one  who  enters  into 
them,  failed.    It  was  very  astonishing 
how  it  could  have  happened;  and  par- 
ticularly unfortuna'e  that  he  had  not 
foreseen  it,  since  he  might  have  pro- 
vided  some   means  of  repaying  the 
money ;  but  true  it  was  that  paying  was 
entirely  out  of  the  Question ;  for  be  had 
not  only  lost  what  be  borrowed,  but  all 
.  his  own  besides ;  and  as  to  the  sale  of 
his  landy  that  would  not  be  sufficient 
by  one  half.    He  put  the  best  fece  on 
the  matter;  went  to  Mons.  Tamier,  tc^ 
him  all  the  circnmstancesy  that  the 


BpecQlation  hed  felled,  end  thai  he  had 
not  wherewithal  to  repay  the   loan* 
Mons.  Tamier  did  not  seem  at  all  surw 
prised  that  the  speculation  shoald  have 
failed,  and  much  less  that,  having  so 
done,  Dumont  was  unable  to  pay  him 
what  he  had  lent;  he  assnred  him  that 
it  was  but  a  trifle ;  this  Dumont  denied, 
because  he  could  not  see  that  when  a 
man  owed  twice  as  much  as  he  was  able 
to  pay,  that  it  was  to  be  called  a  trifle. 
Tamier  informed  him  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  more  than  pay  him  twice  over. 
Dumont  could  not  at  all  perceive  how; 
and  the  other  explained,  bv  saying  that 
the  charms  of  Annette  had  made  such 
an  indelible  impression  in  his  heart, 
that  for  her  sake  he  would  sacrifice 
everv  thing ;  and  if  he  were  to  become 
her  husband,  would  not  only  release 
Dnmont  from  all  claims  he  had  agdbst 
bin,  but  supply  him  with  money  to 
begin  the  speculation  anew :  to  this 
arrangement  the  fether  acceded ;  and  it 
was  whilst  he  was  debating  in  his  own 
mind  howto  gaintheconsent  of  Annette, 
that  Pierre  inopportunely  urged  his 
suit.    There  was  no  other  way  to  an- 
swer Pierre  than  by  informing  him  of 
every  thing    What  was  the  amount ! — 
fer,  fer  more  than  Pierre,  by  the  sale 
of  every  thing,  could  hope  to  obtain* 
That  he  was  obliged  to  admit ;  hot  with 
vnosual  ardour,  he  still  urged  bn  sait^ 
and  the  folly  as  well  as  heartlessness 
of  forcing  the  girl  to  marry  one  she 
could  never  love :  It  would  be  to  her. 
the  sooroe  of  never  ending  sorrows, 
and  embitter  the  whole  of  a  life  which 
might  otherwise  be  passed  in  content 
and  happiness.    Besides,  how  could  he 
reconcile  it  to  his  feelings  to  sell  his 
only  child  for  money.    Pierre  was  con- 
fident that  he  never  loved  his  daughter, 
since  he  could  bartA*  her  person  and 
affections  for  gold,  as  if  he  were  selling 
a  beast  of  the  field.    Dumont  remained 
inflexible;  but  promised  that  he  would 
wait  five  years,  as  Annette  was  still 
yoong;  and  if,  during  that  time,  Pierre 
could  raise  sufficient  money  to  release 
him  from  his  presentdlfficoltiee,  the  girl 
shoeld  then  i>e  his.    This  promise  be 
made  without  the  remotest  hitention  of 
keeping;  but  the  presence  and  impor- 
tunities of  Pierre  became  annoying  and 
perplexing,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  him  on  any  terms. 

Pierre  sought  the  object  of  bis  affec- 
tions, and  overwhelmed  her  with  grief 
by  informing  her  of  the  barrier  that 
was  raised  against  their  union;  she 
fell  much  for  her  fetlMr,  who  had  incon- 
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•idBral^  ptinecd  biMttf  into  ^iffl- 
caUie%  bvt  more  for  him  whom  she 
luid  looked  forward  to  as  soon  haying 
the  right  of  calling  her  by  the  fond 
name  of  wife.  It  was  with  sorrow  she 
listened  to  his  plans  lor  the  future ;  slie 
could  not  combat  thero  efiectaally,  and 
yet  strove  to  raise  difiteulties  which  she 
thoaght  might  prove  insarmoantable, 
though  why  she  soaroely  knew. 

Pierre's  fntentioiis  were  to  sell  his 
little  plot  of  ground,  place  the  money 
raised  by  the  sale  in  the  hands  of  some 
friend,  and  then  throw  himself  upon 
the  world,  and  endeavour^  by  the  roost 
frugal  a^d  parsimonious  means,  to  raise 
the  rest  of  the  money  which  Domont 
owed,  long  ere  the  time  allowed  him 
had  paired.  He  thought  that  fiur  from 
his  native  home  and  village,  in  the 
large  to«ns  and  cities,  where  readier 
means  of  gaining  wealth  are  to  be 
found  than  in  the  quiet  spot  where  he 
had  passed  hii  early ,  years,  some  op- 
portunity might  present  itself  of  gain- 
ing what  hesoQght. 

His  plans  were  soon  carried  into  exe- 
cution, at  least  so  far  as  regarded  the 
sale  of  his  sm^  plot  of  land,  and 
placing  the  money  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend  ;  but  his  resolution  almost  failed 
him  when  the  time  came  to  bid  adieu 
to  his  dear  Annette.  It  was  the  first 
time  it  had  been  for  more  than  a  few 
hours  that  tliey  had  been  apart ;  and 
those  few  liours  had  seemed  like  length- 
ened days,  tliey  crept  so  slowly  on ; 
but  now  it  was  an  absence  of  years, 
perliaps  for  ever,  and  all  before  him 
was  uncertainty ;  he  might  prosper,  he 
might  not  It  was  a  venture  in  the 
lottery  of  life.  Annette  accompanied 
him  until  they  reached  the  main  road 
leading  to  Paris,  and,  leaning  against 
a  stump  of  a  tree,  reaiained  watching 
him  as  the  rise  and  Ml  of  the  road 
brought  him  at  intervals  to  her  view ; 
tx>r  was  it  until  the  turning  of  the  road 
shut  him  from  her  sight,  that  she  felt 
she  was  truly  alone;  her  feelings  al- 
most mastered  her  ;  but  striving  to 
subdue  them,  she  sought  the  village, 
which  had  now  lost  everv  charm,  luid 
could,  only  bring  to  mind  the  remem- 
brance of  many  happy  hours. 

Intelligence  was  occasionally  re- 
ceived at  the  village  respecting  Pierre : 
the  first  they  heard  of  him  was,  that 
beiitg  at  ClerDK)nt  during  the  time  the 
Conscription  was  drawing,  the  son  of  a 
rich  banker  of  the  town  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  drawn,  and  not  being 
rtial  to  a  military  life,  particul^rlv 
the  station  assigned  to  him,  had 


strivett  by  every  tneans  to  obtain  a 
substitute;  tfiis  was  not  an  easy  thltog 
to  do,  the  previoos  Conscription  having 
taken  most  of  those  who  were  suitable, 
and  the  others  held  back,  in  hopes  of 
being  tempted  by  something  consider- 
able. The  young  man  offered  what  lo 
Pierre  seemed  a  large  sum,  and  he  ac- 
cepted it,  transmitted  the  money  to  the 
friend  who  had  the  care  of  the  rest,  and 
became  a  soldier.  The  next  intelli- 
gence they  received  was,  that  he  had 
been  draughted  into  a  regiment  of 
Hussars,  and  was  one  of  Jthose  in  the 
expedition  to  Russia  ;  and  the  third 
and  last  was  after  a  long  lapse,  and 
brought  the  news  of  the  disastrous  re- 
treat from  Moscow,  and  the  death  of 
Pierre,  who  ImkI  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
severity  of  the  climate. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  news  of 
Pierre's  death  arrived,  that  Mons. 
Tamier  declared,  thitt  as  every  means 
of  raising  the  money  by  Pierre's  en* 
deavonrs  was  now  el  an  end,  that  he 
must  eitlier  foe  paid  or  receive  the  hand 
of  Annette;  and  was  incessantly  talk- 
ing to  the  poor  girl  about  huissiers, 
arrets,  and  prisons,  which  would  foe 
her  father's  doom,  unless  she  yielded 
her  consent  to  become  his  wife.  If  she 
turned  to  her  father  praying  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  man  she  abhorred  and 
detested,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
own  unhappiness  and  Pierre's  death, 
still  the  same  din  of  prisons  and  per- 
secutions of  the  law  rang  in  her  ears ; 
and  finding  no  relief,  no  one  to  say  a 
kind  consoling  woprd,  the  almost  broken 
hearted  girl  became  as  passive  and 
spiritless  as  her  admirer  wished. 
There  was  but  one  thing  she  dung  to 
with  any  degree  of  pertinacity,  and  that 
was  for  the  marriage  not  taking  place 
until  the  expiration  of  the  five  years ; 
it  wanted  but  eighteen  months  she  had 
promised  Pierre  to  wait ;  and  if  he 
were  dead  she  did  not  feel  absolved 
from  her  promise  ;  it  was  but  that  one 
boon  she  asked ;  would  they  deny  her ; 
it  could  be  of  little  conseauence  to 
them,  whilst  to  her  it  would  be  the 
means  of  rendering  ftier  future  years 
less  bitter^  to  think  she  had  not  broken 
her  £uth  with  him  whom  she  had  so 
fondly  loved.  But  at  this  they  laughed ; 
it  was  merely  an  idle  scruple,  there 
was  no  cause  for  postponing  the  mar- 
riage, delays  were  dangerous ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  Tamier  led  to  the  altar 
the  vestige  of  the  once  blooming 
Annette.  Her  bright  sparkling  eye  had 
lost  all  its  former  lustre ;  her  cheeka 
were  blanched  with  an  almost  unearthly 
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trhiteBest;  and  the  faint  and  acaroely 
heard  responses  that  fell  from  the 
bride,  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  gaining  utterance.  It  was  a  truly 
sad  wedding ;  none  seemed  joyous  ; 
it  was  more  like  the  ceremony  of 
a  young  and  fair  creature  taking 
those  TOWS  which  for  ever  shut  her 
from  the  pleasures  of  tlie  world  she  bad 
scarce  began  to  taste,  and  which  she 
knew  would  immure  her  till  death  in 
the  dark  wall  sofa  cloister. 

So  far  Mons.  Tarnier  considered 
himself  a  happy  man.  But  men  ha?e 
different  feelings  as  (o  what  constitutes 
happiness;  and  many  cannot  know 
them  without  the  object  of  their  choice 
has  some  kindred  affection;  but  this 
was  not  his  case.  He  never  even 
thought  if  the  poor  sad  creature  he  bad 
made  his  wife  had  either  feelings  or 
affections.  He  had  seen  her  when  her 
heart  was  light  and  gay,  the  glow  of 
.  health  upon  her  cheeks,  and  the  smile 
upon  her  countenance.  Had  he  loved  I 
No,  not  for  an  instant.  It  was  partly 
brutal  passion,  but  more  the  desire  of 
possessing  that  which  every  one  ad- 
mired. To  effect  his  purpose,  he  had 
left  nothing  unturned,  no  lie,  no  deceit, 
every  thing  that  villainy  could  bring 
into  play  he  had  employed  ;  and  when 
be  triumphed,  what  was  it  overt  a 
poor  broken-hearted  girL  A  great 
triumph  truly. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  beauti- 
ful summer's  day  that  the  comparative 
coolness  of  the  evening  had  terojpted 
Annette  to  stray  some  distance  m>m 
home ;  she  was  alone,  for  her  husband 
seldom  offered  to  he  the  companion  of 
her  walk,  nor  did  she  wish  it.  There 
was  no  communion  of  feeling  betwiiLt 
them ;  and  her  own  musings  were  more 
congenial  to  her  mind  than  the  ill-timed 
remarks  and  sarcastic  observations  that 
he  generally  used  when  they  were  to- 
eetlier.  She  bad  wandered,  without 
being  aware,  to  the  turning  of  the  road 
where  she  had  parted  with  Pierre.  It 
bad  often  since  her  marriage  been  the 
place  she  had  sought  to  wile  away  an 
hour  in  meditation,  and  always  left 
with  sadness  to  seek  a  homp ,  the  sight 
of  which  she  abhorred.  The  stump  of 
a  tree  was  still  there  ;  and,  leaning 
against  it,  she  tried  to  forget  the  inter- 
vening time  since  she  had  last  seen 
Piene.  Strange,  she  thought,  that  it 
should  have  been  on  this  very  day  five 
years  ago  that  we  stood  here  together 
for  the  last  tiipe.  Little  did  I  then 
think  it  was  for  ever  we  parted ;  that 
from  thence  1  should  have  to  date  long 


Jr$§r9  of  misery;  but  Ifeel  it  cannot 
ast  much  longer  ;  forebodings  come 
across  my  mind  that  I  shall  not  long 
remain  one  of  earth*s  creatures.  I  have 
nothing  in  life  to  wish  the  day  far  off, 
would  it  were  here.  Her  attention  was  at 
that  moment  attracted  by  the  approach- 
ing sounds  of  horses*  steps.  She  looked 
towards  the  road;  it  was  merely  an 
officer  and  his  servant,  who  ae^oked 
following  the  high  road  to  Nismes ;  and 
she  turned  towards  hoipe.  The  officer 
at  that  moment  pulled  np  his  horse, 
and,  dismounting,  came  towards  her. 
Had  she  been  strong  enough,  she  wooM 
have  increased  her  pace,  but  her  weak- 
ness forbade  it.  *^  Unhand  me,  sir,*' 
she  exclaimed,  as  he  clasped  her  in  bi« 
arms  ;  *'  is  it  like  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman  to  insult  an  unprotected 
woman  V* 
"What,  Annette!" 
"  Let  me  go,  sir,  1  beseech  you." 
"  Surely  you.do  not  know  me." 
*'  1  do  not,  sir,  nor  do  I  wish." 
**  Not  wish !  Is  it  so,  Annette ;  is 
this  your  welcome  after  years  of  ab- 
sence ;  has  time  then  wrought  so  great 
a  change  I    1  did  not  expect  thi&" 

'*  I  do  not  understand  this  language. 
It  is  but  adding  to  your  insult.  I  say 
let  me  go,  sir,  1  do  not  know  you.** 

**  Not  know  roe  !V  said  be ;  at  the 
same  time  releasing  her.  "  The  Pierre 
o(  former  days  has  then  been  forgotten. 
Well,  well,  I  will  not  force  myself 
npon  your  remembrance."  Saying 
which,  he  turned  away. 

'*  Oh,  sir,  stay  an  instant.  You  spoke 
of  Pierre  :  1  will  listen  to  you  if  you 
will  speak  to  me  of  him.  I  have  not 
heard  that  name  for  many  a  day,  save 
when  I  have  spoken  it  to  myself." 

"  Why  should  I  speak  to  you  of  him. 
Surely  it  were  better  he  should  speak 
himself.  Look,  Annette,*'  said  be,  lift- 
ing off  at  the  same  time  his  military 
cap  ;  "  are  these  features,  so  altered 
that  you  cannot  recognise  them  T' 
'  ^  Merciful  heavens,  what  do  I  see! 
It  cannot  be;  and  yet  that  face — yes, 
yes,  it  must  be ;  it  is  not  to  be  mistaken.** 
Saying  which,  she  rushed  into  his 
arms,  and  remained  for  some  moments, 
resting  her  head  upon  his  breast. 

"  You  are  a  strange  girl,  Annette ; 
but  you  look  pale  and  ill." 

'*  Do  I,  Pierre  1  1  do  not  feel  so.  I 
am  happy,  very  happy;  but  look  at 
me,  and  tell  me,  am  I  dreaming  1" 

**  Why,  I  almost  think  you  are,  or 
you  would  not  have  been  so  long  ere 
you  recognised  me." 
"Oh,  Pierre,    I  did   not  expect  a 
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moment  such  fts  this.  I  feel  so  light 
and  gay.  so  happy  I  have  not  been  for 
many  a  long  doy.  Look,  Pierre,  there 
is  the  old  tree  where  we  parted  ;  it  has 
not  yet  been  cut  down.  And  look, 
farther  on  is  the  village ;  yoa  must  re- 
member them." 

"  Yes,  Annette,  indeed  I  do.  They 
have  been  present  to  my  mind  full 
often.  And  how  has  the  tedium  of  the 
night-watch  been  beguiled  when  I  have 
thought  of  thee. .  I  have  prospered  in 
the  world,  Annette  ;  I  am  rich  and  lio- 
noured.  I  have  been  noticed  by  the 
Emperor,  who  has  made  me  what  I  am 
I  rendered  him  some  unexpected  as- 
sistance at  the  retreat  of  Moscow  ;  since 
which  he  has  never  forgotten  me,  and 
has  kept  me  near  his  person  ;  by  which 
means  I  escaped  the  fate  of  my  former 
unfortunate  regiment.  But  what  would 
all  that  1  have  attained,  be  without 
thee.  No ;  I  have  but  coveted  them  to 
share  with  you  ;  we  shall  indeed  be 
happy. 
•*  Oh  yes,  Pierre,  very  happy. 
**  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  five 
years.  When  I  left  I  did  not  expect  to 
return  such  as  I  am.  What  pleasure 
it  will  be  for  me  to  present  you  at 
Court  when  we  are  married." 
*  Married  did  you  say,  Pierre  T' 
"  Yes,  Annette,  I  did  say  married  ; 
what  is  there  to  make  you  so  shudder 
at  the  word  1" 

"  Oh  1  have  been  deceived,  cruelly 
deceived  I  see  through  it  now.  It 
was  all  false  they  told  me ;  and  they 
knew  it  too.  Oh  Pierre,  I  have  been 
wronged,  cruelly  wronged  ;  I  have  been 
made  to  believe  you  dead,  and  — " 
••And  what  1" 

*'  To  save  my  father  from  destruction, 
I  became  the  wife  of— oh,  for  mercy's 
sake,  do  not  look  so  upon  me,  I  cannot 
bear  it." 
"  But  my  letters  1*' 
"  I  have  never  received  any." 
^  *•  There  has  been  some  foul  villainy 
at  work ;  and  by  it  I  have  been  robbed 
of  that  1  have  Ic  oked  for  years  so  fondly 
to.  Tell  me,  is  it  that  man  Tamier 
whose  wife  you  now  areV* 
"  Yes,  Pierre,  it  is  indeed  the  same." 
••  Aflay  the  deadliest  curse  of  man 
light  on  him,  and  sink  him  to  perdition. 
But  whv  do  1  use  the  weapons  of  a 
woman  1  1  will  have  revenge,  deep 
and  bitter  revenge ;  if  he  has  the  power 
to  injure  me,  so  has  he  to  atone  for  it 
Annette,  it  is  not  against  thee  I  would 
hurl  the  passion  my  injury  has  culled 
up.  You  look  so  weak  and  ill,  you 
would  disarm  a  madman  of  his  fury. 


Lead  upon  my  arm,  and  I  ivill  lead 
you  to  the  village." 

When  they  had  arrived  nearly  at  her 
home  she  was  almost  exhausted ;  but, 
ere  parting,  she  promised  Pierre  to 
meet  him  on  the  following  day  at  the 
old  tree  ;  and,  after  folding  her  in  his 
arms,  and  imprinting  many  a  kiss  on 
her  pale  cheeks,  he  hurried  away, 
venting  the  deepest  cufses  on  the  man 
who  had  robbed  him  of  his  heart's 
dearest  object. 

On  the  following  day  Annette  was  in 
no  condition  to  keep  her  engagement. 
The  surprise  she  had  received — the 
feelings  of  disappointment  at  the  deceit 
which  she  found  had  been  practised  to 
induce  her  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
man  she  detested,  had  proved  too  much 
•for  her;  the  mind  had  sunk  beneath 
the  overwhelming  weight. of  despond- 
ency ;  she  but  gathered  together  the 
>small  remnant  of  her  strength  to  vent 
it  out  in  loud  and  incoherent  ravings ; 
and,  as  her  weakness  grew  upon  her, 
they  subsided  into  prayers  for  forgive- 
ness. Nature  at  length  could  bear  no 
.more;  and  looking  up  to  heaven  for 
•that  she  had  not  power  to  ask,  her  spirit 
passed  from  earth. 

On  leaving  Annette,  Pierre  had  has- 
tened to  discover  by  what  means  his 
letters  had  -been  intercepted,  and  was 
not  much  surprised  at  finding  that 
Tarnier  had  contrived  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  them,  and  fabricated  the  news 
of  his  death,  which  he  well  knew  had 
not  taken  place.  He  was  on  his  road 
towards  the  village  the  day  after,  to 
.keep  his  appointment, '  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  Annette.  The 
information  staggered  him  at  the  mo- 
ment; but  he  tried  to  suppress  any 
outward  emotion ;  the  contracted  brow 
and  heaving  breast,  however,  shewed 
plainly  that  the  feelings  were  striving 
to  burst  forth.  It  was  but  the  promise 
of  revenge  that  kept  them  down,  then 
they  might  burst  forth  as  they  would. 

Mons.  inamier  was  standing  in  one 
of  his  rooms  looking  over  some  direc- 
tions for  his  wife's  funeral,  which  he 
had  just  written  down,  when  Pierre 
was  shewn  into  him.  It  was  the  day 
after  that  on  which  she  died.  He  looked 
up,  but  could  not  recognise  his  visitor, 
wiio,  much  to  his  alarm,  the  moment 
he  had  entered  turned  the  key  in  the 
door. 

■*  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  "  what  am  I 
to  understand  by  this  1" 

"  What  you  will ;  I  care  not.  Look 
sir,  and  sec  if  you  can  recognise  that 
Pierre  you   have  so    deeply  injured. 
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Bui  I  ooiM  DOC  to  talk  whh  yoo ;  here 
are  two  8word%  they   are   of  eqaal 

length;  chooee " 

*'  The  roan  is  mad ;  yoo  do  not  eup- 
poee  I  am  going  to  fight  with  yoo.** 
*<  By  heavena,  bat  yon  shalL*' 
!*  I  am  not  a  aoldier,  and  fighting  is 
not  my  trade  ;  aa  it  appears  to  be 
yoar'a,  if  I  have  injured  yoa,  the  laws 
of  the  country  will  redress  your  grieve 
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<<  I  wiU  not  talk  with  you  thus.  If 
yoo  will  not  defend  yourself,  then  let 
the  erime  of  murder  be  upon  my  head ; 
defend  yourself  I  say  for  the  last  time." 

<^  Surely  yon  will  not  murder  me  in 
cold  blood/*  exclaimed  the  other  in  .the 
utmost  trepidation ;  at  the  same  time 
lifting  up  one  of  the  swords  to  protect 
himself  in  some  degree  from  the  threat- 
ened attack  ;  but  his  guard  was  in- 
stantly beat  down,  and  Pierre's  sword 
passed  through  his  body ;  he  fell,  say- 
ing he  was  a  murdered  man. 

••That  I  cannot  deny,"  exclaimed 
Pierre,  turning  away ;  "  his  blood  is 
upon  my  hand  ;  but  1  am  avenged,  and 
so  is  poor  Annette.  Had  you  not  step- 
ped between  us/*  said  he,  looking  to- 
wards the  dying  man,  ^  and  done  that 
by  the  basest  means  you  could  not  hope 
to  do  by  fair,  I  hacl  not  become  year 
murderer ;  you  brought  it  on  yooraelt** 
Saying  which  he  left  the  room  ;  and 
mounting  his  horse,  which  bad  remain- 
ed without,  he  dashed  right  across  the 
country,  avoiding  the  bridle-roads,  but 
keeping  always  in  the  line  towards  the 
eea-coast. 

I  never  could  ascertain  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  what  subsequently 
became  of  Pierre.    In  the  village  it  was 

Xted  that  he  was  one  of  the  French 
rs  bi  the  service  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  where  he  had  risen  to  high 
rank.  Whether  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  the  report  I  know  not;  but  he 
never  afterwards  was  seen  in  Frapce. 
J.  M.  a 


He  that  has  Ears  let  biv  Hbak. 

^*'  An  old  pilot  of  the  Moluccas," 
says  Pigafetta,  "  assures  me  of  a  verity, 
that  they  had  pigmies  there  who  dwelt 
in  caverns,  and  had  ears  so  very  long 
that  they  slept  upon  one^  and  covered 
themselves  with  the  other." 

Too  Trub.— When  Socrates  built 
himself  a  small  house,  he  was  reproach- 
ed for  it.  <<  SmaU  as  it  is,"  said  he, 
^  I  wish  I  were  capable  of  filling  it 
with  friends!" 


Tk«y  MMtchcd  hvr'frMi  the  t«rbl4  flreMB, 
Where  downward  the  had  wildljr  •pnmfi 

Aad  by  the  lantern's  aildnlfcht  sic**, 
Thejr  taw  that  the  was  yo«Bf , 

That  she  wa»  yoang  aMi  had  hee«  fair. 

Ere  woe  aod  wedded  bj  dee^U, 

Bre  that  friei  lord  had  crowaed  hie  tuf. 

With  Hepe*s  laat  dro|M,  aad  6tmmk  H  mp— 

Uffflat  l>«r  headlo«f  farth  le  elooa 

Baieieace  aad  Ita  eeeatlcaa  we«a. 

Aad  whea  heraeal  retarded  te  light, 
Aod  kindaeee  rode  revived  her  frane, 

Thejr  asked  her  why  she  did  that  Bifhc 
The  freaaled  act  of  ehaoM, 

To  her  sow  dha  aad  hollow  cyee. 

Silent  aad  thick  the  tear  drope  rlae; 

A  fever  spot  lUenes  her  cheek, 

Ber  thin  pale  lips  seeai  loathe  to  speak  ; 

At  lenfth,  wltfaeut  or  sdh  or  sigh, 

Reproachfully  she  did  reply— 

•Why  did!  that?    Th  easier  told 
Thaa  what  to-oiorrow  1  shall  do; 

Since  l*ve  been  fated  to  behold 
This  world  oaceisore  tbroach  yoa. 

Wh V  did  I  that  t    What  coald  he  deaw 

By  her  who  shettet let  plM«  bad  aeae  ? 

A  girl  withoat  the  aaose  of  frieads. 

Save  those  who  caase  for  basset  eads  ; 

I  did  not  seek  Death's  dtsasal  gate, 

UnUI  1  coald  ae  kNiger  wait  1 

There  to  a  chareb-yard  la  the  west. 

With  sbrabsaad  wild  Sewers  overgrewa  ; 
There  onr  beloved  parents  rest. 
Beneath  a  moes-greea  stone  t 
I  will  not  do  their  aahes  shaae, 
la  this  sCraage  place  te  breathe  Ibeir  i 
Baoagh  they  died  lone  slaee— that  I, 
Last  of  a  hapless  fansUy, 
Trusting  to  heaesty  and  heaven 
Vor  bread  lo  tbtogreat.towa  was  drivea* 

Aad  bow  I  strove  that  bread  Co  gala, 
Qod  aad  aiy  brokea  spirit  kaoir  ; 

And  bow  I  sought  for  It  la  vala, 
A  wasted  form  can  show  I 

Aad  bow  I  left  ao  art  aatrled. 

That  laaeceece  aOght  aee  to  pride. 

For  leave  to  wla,  with  anstalaed  baad, 

A  morsel  la  lay  aatlve  land  ; 

Aad  how  all  ibis  was  thrown  awajr, 

Let  Loadoa*s  stoey  bosoms  say ! 

*  Ah  me  t  I  suftred  mach  aad  long, 

la  health  aad  streactb  aad  temper  worn  ; 
I  thought  ao  soul  aacbaigad  with  wieag. 

Deserved  to  be  so  lorn. 
Spring,  summer,  autuma,  cbearlesa  past, 
Forth  swept  the  cuitlag  winter  blast. 
Doomed  la  life's  Hay  with  want  to  piae, 
Daily  to  feel  my  powers  decline  : 
I  raited  to  heaven  a  fervent  prayer. 
To  Aalsh  pangs  toe  been  to  bear  I 

*  I  prayed  unheard,  still  lingered  oa— 

Oleanlag  a  respite  from  the  grave  ; 
Aad  as  my  last  sad  stay  was  goae. 

Came  oae  who  vowed  to  save; 
He  spoke  so  sofi,  be  loohed  so  aslld, 
So  like  a  ftither  to  bis  child. 
That  I  ualoelt*d  my  atores  of  grief,. 
Already  conscious  of  relief; 
And  Hope  arose,  as  from  the  tomb, 
Aad  shone  aa  aagel  through  the  gloeia  !      , 

*  Back  to  the  memory  of  the  time. 
Which  brou«ht  me  to  the  ruflaa<kdoor, 

I  heard  his  false  lip  tare  to  criaae. 

Pled  aad  returaed  ao  more. 
December's  shadows,  drear  and  dim. 
Ware  rouad  ma  wbta  I  fuibed  frosi  him ; 
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t  mtmn^  villi  nSdea  vlgMr  WMt4« 
Aftoa  from  «tM«l  I*  tf rssC  I  pM«<l, 
Ifike  fone  mvcli  looked' for  mcMoaffei^ 
Harr>lBf— alu!  I  koew  not  wkere! 

*  It  It  Dot  to  ny  powet  to  tell 

How  loag  Iket  lonpett  of  the'mled 
WkIrM  ne  before  It  ->«liee  It  fell. 

It  left  far  worae  kekind ! 
Tke  tiepilaBe  earth  thowed  ooof  bl  to  me 
Bnt  woe,  or  nameloM  ia'amy  ; 
Aod  MmeCklnf  wkltpered — better  five 
Tkr  Maker  kaek  iky  bfeacli,  tkaa  Ufa 
4  lew  more  nlterable  da>t» 
Ib  aogalah  or  pollation*t  wayf. 

*  I  stood  upoB  a  stalely  brldice. 

Where  Otief  and  Gaf It  alike  repair^ 
And  leanlag  e'er  itsgraaKe  ridge, 

laplored  fonrlveaess  ikere  I 
For^lveaess  at  the  meroy-seat. 
That  I  skoald  rather  dare  to  aiec't 
Uacalled,  ike  Alnlgbtf's  rlfkteoos^e— 
Tkaa  tax  the  world  s  haoMDlty  ; 
Tkea  crept  1  to  a  dosky  spot-- 
Aad->farther,  1  remember  ooC !' 


MEMOIR  OF  JOSEPH  CRADOCK, 
ESQ.* 

Tliis  feeliog  and  seneroas-minded 
man,  whose  gentle  manners,  polite 
learning,  and  ezcelleni  talents,  entitled 
him  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  first 
characters  of  the  age,  died  in  1826,  at 
(he  great  age  of  eightY-flve.  This  clas- 
sical scholar  and  polished  gentleman , 
who  had  (as  a  correspondent  observes 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Janu- 
ary 1897)  **  the  habit  of  enlivening  and 
embellishing  every  thing  which  he  said 
with  a  certain  lightning  of  eye  and 
honied  tone  of  voice,*^  shone  in  the  first 
literary  circles^  and  ranked  as  his  in- 
timate and  valaed  friends  (among  many 
other  enlightened  persons)  David  Gar- 
rkkyWarborton,  Hurd,  Johnson,  Gold- 
smith, Percy,  and  Parr.  Dr.  Johnson 
called  him  *'a  very  pleasing  gentle- 
man.*' Indeed,  he  appears  from  every 
account  to  have  been  in  all  respects  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  person.  He 
had  the  honour  or  being  selected  to 
dance  a  minuet  with  the  most  graceful 
of  all  dancers,  Blrs.  Garrick,  at  the 
Stratford  Jubilee.  It  was  to  Mr.  Cra- 
dock,  that  Dr.  Farmer  addressed  his 
unanswerable  Essay  on  the  Learning 
of  Shakspeare.  In  acts  of  humanity 
and  kindness,  he  was  surpassed  by 
few.  Pope's  line  of  the  ga$f  contcience 
of  a  Ufa  well  tpeni,  might  well  have 
been  applied  to  Mr.  Cradock.  When 
in  Leicestershire,  "  he  was  respected 
by  people  of  all  parties  for  his  worth, 
and  idolized  by  the  poor  for  his  bene- 
volence.**   This  honest  and  honourable 

*  From  a  lately  publliked  volume  *'  On  tka 
Poftrattoof  BofflMi  Aatborson  Gardening.** 


man,  depicted  his  own  mind  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  his  inscription,  for  the 
banks  of  the  lake  be  formed  in  his  rqr 
mantic  and  picturesque  grounds,  i^  that 
county : — 

Here  on  the  bank  Pomona's  blonoms  glow, 
And  daay  myriads  spa? kle  from  kelow  i 
Here  lei  tke  mlad  at  peacefal  anchor  rept. 
And  haaven*a  own  sunshine  ehear  tke  gnlltleti 
kreast. 

In  1773  he  parUv  took  his  '<  Zobeide** 
from  an  unfinished  tragedy  by  Voltaire* 
On  sending  a  copy  to  Ferney,  the  en- 
lightened veteran  thus  concluded  his 
answer  :  ^^  You  have  done  too  much 
honour  to  an  old  sick  man  of  eighty.  I 
am,  with  the  most  sincere  esteem  and 
gratitade, 

'*  Sir,  yoor  obedient  Serf  ant, 
''Volt  A  las.  "* 

A  miniatnre  portrait  of  liira  was  takea 
by  Hone^  in  1764,  when  Mr.  Cradock 
was  in  his  prime  of  life,  in  bis  twenty- 
second  year,  and  when  his  piercing 
eyes  and  intelligent  countenance,  were 
thought  to  have  resembled  those  of 
Mr.  Garrick. 


A  LITERARY  PARTY,  f 

I  dined  yesterday,  with  a  very  distia* 
gubhed  party,  at  Mr.  M*****'8,  con- 
sisting or  Moore,  Lockhart,  Washington 
Irving,  Smith,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Rejected  Addresses,  and  other  beaux 
esprita ;  Mitchell,  the  translator  of 
Aristoplianes ;  and  some  others,  of  less 
name  and  fame.  The  first  is,  certainly, 
a  most  unpoetical  figure.  Nor  is  his 
countenance,  at  first  sight,  more  pro* 
mising  than  his  person.  Wlien  yott 
study  it,  however ;  when  you  consider 
the  height  of  the  bald  crown,  the  lofti- 
ness of  the  receding  pyramidal  fore- 
head ;  the  marked,  yet  expanded  and 
graceful  lines  of  the  mouth ;  above  all, 
when  you  catch  the  bright  smile  and 


ready  to  disavow  your  former  impres- 
sions. To  Moore,  Lockhart  offers  a 
strong  and  singular  contrast.  Tall,  and 
sUghUy,  but  elegantly  formed,  his  head 
possesses  a  noble  contour,  the  preci- 

*  Mons.  da  Voltaire  was  no  cbsrmrd'wltk  the 
taste  and  talents,  and  polite  manners  of  liO 
SsKtf,  that  ke  paid  him  the  following  eompll* 
ment ;  whlck  ma^  verj  justly  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Cradock : 

II  re«ut  denz  presens  des  DIenx, 

Lev  plus  charmaasqa'ils  pnltseat  faire  ; 

L'lin  elolt  le  talant  de  plaire. 

I/antre  le  secret  d'etre  henrenjc. 
f  From  the  Remains  of  Edmund  D.  Grifln 
of  Now  York.    PnhUsbwl  la  that  City  18S1, 
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•ion  and  harmony  of  oatline,  which 
distinguish  classic  sculpture.  It  pos- 
sesses, too,  a  striking  effect  of  colour,  in 
a  complexion  pale,  tyet  pure,  and  hair 
black  as  the  raven's  wing.  Though 
his  countenance  is  youthful,  (he  seems 
scarce  more  than  Uiirty)  yet  1  should 
designate  reflection  as  the  prominent, 
combined  expression  of  that  broad, 
white  forehead  ;  those  arched  and  pen- 
cilled brows;  those  retired,  yet  full 
dark  eyes;  the  accurately  chilled 
nose;  the  compressed,  though  curved 
lips.  His  face  is  too  thin,  perhaps,  for 
mere  beauty ;  but  this  defect  heightens 
its  intellectual  character.  Our  distin- 
guished countryman  is  of  about  the  or- 
dinary height,  and  rather  stout  in  per- 
son. His  hair  is  black,  and  his  com- 
plexion *' sicklied  o*er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought.*'  His  eyes  are  of  a 
pale  colour ;  his  profile  approaches  the 
Grecian,  and  is  remarkably  benevolent 
and  contemplative.  Mr.  Smith  carries 
a  handsome  good-natured  countenance ; 
and  Mr.  Mitchell's  physiognomy,  though 
not  handsome,  is,  at  least,  amiable. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  relation  of  anecdotes. 
To  my  great  disappointment,  no  dis- 
cussion of  any  length  or  interest  took 
place.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
anecdotes  were  select,  and  told  with 
infinite  wit  and  spirit.  Many  of  them, 
I  doubt  not,  were  the  inventions  of  the 
narrators.  Such  seemed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly the  case  with  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Smith ;  who,  though  seated  at  different 
ends  of  the  table,  frequently  engaged 
each  other  from  time  to  time,  in  a  sort 
of  contest  for  superiority.  This  con- 
test, however,  was  still  carried  on  in 
the  same  way.  Both  tried  only  which 
could  relate  the  most  pungent  witticism, 
or  tell  the  most  amusing  story.  The 
subjects  of  the  anecdotes  in  general 
were  extremely  interesting.  Lord 
Byron,  and  other  eminent  men,  with 
whom  the  speakers  had  been  or  were 
familiar,  were  frequently  brought  upon 
the  stage.  Mr.  Ix>ckhart,  meantime, 
though  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pleasant- 
ries of  others,  contributed  none  of  his 
own.  Whatever  he  did  say,  was  in  a 
Scottish  accent,  and  exhibited  strong 
sense  and  extensive  reading.  Mr.  Irving 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  men,  who, 
like  Addison,  have  plenty  of  gold  in 
tbc^r  pockets,  but  are  almost  destitute 
of  ready  change.  His  reserve,  how- 
ever, is  of  a  strikingly  different  cha- 
racter from  that  of  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly.  The  one  appears  the  re- 
serve of  sensibility  ;  the  other  that  of 


thought  The  taste  of  the  one  leads 
him  apparently  to  examine  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  own  mind  with  such  an 
over  scrupulosity,  that  he  seldom  gives 
them  utterance.  The  refiection  of  the 
other  is  occupied  in  weighing  the  sen- 
timents expressed,  and  separating  the 
false  from  the  true.  Mr.  Irving  is  mild 
and  bland,  even  anxious  to  please. 
Mr.  Lockhart  is  abstracted  and  cold, 
almost  indifferent. 

On  returning  to  the  drawing-room, 
the  scene  was  changed,  though  the  great 
actors  remained  in  part  at  least  the 
same.  Music  was  suostituted  for  con- 
versation. Mr.  Smith  gave  an  original 
song,  full  of  humour  and  variety.  Mr. 
Moore  was  induced  to  seat  himself  at 
the  piano,  and  indulged  his  friends 
with  two  or  three  of  his  own  Irish  me- 
lodies. I  cannot  describe  to  you  bis 
singing ;  it  is  perfectly  unique.  The 
combination  of  music,  and  of  poedc 
sentiment,  emanating  from  one  mind, 
and  glowing  in  the  very  countenance, 
and  speaking  in  the  very  voice  which 
that  same  mind  illuminates  and  directs, 
produces  ah  effect  upon  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  taste,  the  feeling,  the  whole 
man,  in  short,  such  as  no  mere  profes- 
sional excellence  can  at  all  aspire  to 
equal.  His  head  is  cast  backward, 
and  his  eyes  upward,  with  the  true  in- 
spiration of  an  ancient  bard.  Ifis 
voice,  though  of  little  compass,  is  in- 
expressibly sweet.  He  realized  to  me, 
in  many  respects,  my  conceptions  of 
the  poet  of  glove  and  wine ;  the  refined 
and  elegant,  though  voluptuous  Ana- 
creon.  The  modem  poet  has  more 
sentiment  than  the  Greek  ;  but  can  lay 
no  claim,  (what  modem  author  canQ 
to  the  same  simplicity  and  purity  of 
taste.  His  genius  is  more  versatile. 
The  old  voluptuary  complains  of  his 
inability  to  celebrate  a  warlike  theme ; 
his  lyre  will  not  obey  the  impulses  of 
his  wilL  But  (he  author  of  the  <'  Fire 
Worshippers'*  gave  us,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  an  Irish  rebel's  song, 
which  was  absolutely  thrilling.  Ana- 
creon  was,  however,  afterwards  re- 
stored to  us  in  a  drinking  song,  composed 
to  be  sung  at  a  convivial  meeting  of  an 
association  of  gentlemen. 

1  cannot  conclude  this  brief  sketch, 
without  saying  a  few  words  of  my  host. 
He  is  a  good  looking  man,  with  a  pre- 
occupied and  anxious  air.  This  gives 
way,  however,  to  true  Scottish  sense 
and  cordiality  in  conversation.  He 
has  a  strong  understanding,  and  a  good 
memory  ;  and  is  exceedingly  interesting 
from  the  long  intercourse  which  he  has 
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maintained  with,  and  the  intimate  know- 
ledge he  possesses,  of  all  the  eminent 
literary  characters  of  the  age.  The 
memoirs  of  himself  and  his  times  would 
be  iniraluable.  He  has  been  the  Mtt- 
cenas  of  his  day ;  and,  though  not  the 
favorite  of  an  emperor,  has  conferred 
more  substantial  reward  on  merit,  than 
even  the  distinguished  Roman.  Such 
has  been  his  liberality,  that,  though 
millions  have  passed  through  his  han^, 
he  is,  I  am  told,  by  no  means  exorbi- 
tantly rich. 

JACOB'S  POOL. 

■T  aoRAOB  oviLroao. 
fr  the  OUo, 

NeiCled  io  mnuj  iB«ad«,  where  wide  tpart* 
Primeval  elm*.  pavllion-lIke,  ezpaad 
Tbeir  diik  nmbraceoai  leaves— ^ool  canopy 
For  noontide  0oeki — an  aaetbyitlne  pool— 
And  orjratalline  (and  'twonid  be  f  olden  if 
Tbe  JMlont  gm%td  of  Irnnbs   would  let  tbe 

Strew  f emt  *  Iti  cold  water*.)  lies  empaled 
Cloae  wicb  columnar  Alder*,  and  tbe  traootb 
Dove-coloured  thrifts  of  Athet,  whose  light 

leaves. 
Plumage  of  summer,  shall  not  feel  the  blasts 
Its  clttster*d  pods  shall  strof  gle  with,  when 

changed 
Their  primrose  hue  to  the  dull  tawny  red- 
November  clatters  thro*  tliem.    Solemnlj 
The  shadowed  waters  girdle  a  round  clump 
Of  stately  Pine  and  Sycamore,  that  claims 
Title  of  Island;  stately  stooping  there. 
The  lonely  heron  pierces  the  clear  ware, 
Bent  on  her  glistening  prey  ;  the  raven  ^there 
Crouks  to  tbe  evening  thunder  fiends,   and 

wild 
And  woeful   shrieks  at  midnight;  the  grey 

owl 
Scaring  the  nestled  lark,  that  cowringly 
Re^ores  to  the  warm  wing  his  startled  bead. 
Such  solitude  I— I  deem  >on  building  (fmm*d 
Of  rustic  planks,  in  whose  dark  portal  rides 
The  caged  Canor,)  some  mystical  approach 
To  wisard  realms,  where  high  emprise  and 

rich 
Reward— dread  spectres  and  fulc.  damsels- 
lie 
Beworabed  till  knIghUy  valour  gives  u  name 
To  their  dread  secrets  and  his  own  success. 


THE  COTTAGE  OF  KOSWARA. 

Continued  from  page  132. 

Tbn  thousand  tents  whitened  the 
plain  where  now  the  royal  borough  of 
Pesth  runs  out  into  wide  and  magni- 
ficent streets  and  squares.  Amidst,  and 
above  them,  arose  the  pavilion  of  the 
king,  covered  with  purple  cloth.  On 
its  top  waved  the  banner  of  Hungary, 
with  the  standards  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia, 
Bulgaria,  and  many  other  kingdoms 
that  obeyed  the  sceptre  of  Lewis  the 
Great.  From  the  tents  of  the  magnates 
waved  the  banners  of  their  houses,  and 
before  their  entrance  were  posted  their 
guards. 


Tbe  nobles  bad  assembled  before  tbe 
royal  pavilion,  and  the  Lord  Palatine 
entered  it,  to  announce  that  they  were, 
waiting.  Immediately  its  folds  opened, 
and  the  king  stepped  forth,  looking  pale 
and  ghastly.  Ever  since  he  had  helurd 
of  the  cruel  murder  of  his  brother,  he 
had  not  tasted  any  thing,  except  con- 
secrated bread  and  wine.  Silent  and 
dark,  be  mounted  his  charger;  after 
him  the  magnates,  according  to  their 
rank,  then  the  knights  and  their  attend- 
ant warriors.  Having  formed  his  army 
into  order  of  battle,  tbe  king  opened  a 
militar jr  counciL  Few  and  vindictive 
were  his  words.  After  him  spoke  the 
archbishop,  the  high  priest  of  the  king- 
dom. When  the  grey  prelate  had  con- 
cluded, the  lord  magnates  declared  war 
against  the  queen  of  Naples  and  her 
associates. 

They  moved  on  this  long  and  weary 
march  into  the  distant  Italian  kingdom ; 
the  earth  groaned  under  the  hoofs  of 
their  horses ;  the  peasant  fled  firom  his 
cottage;  the 'citizen  abandoned  his 
peaceful  dwelling. '  On  the  thirty-third 
day  after  they  had  quitted  the  frontiers 
of  Hungary,  the  avengers  entered  the 
capital  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 

Far  from  the  horrors  of  war  and  dire 
revenge,  arises  a  little  island,  beauti- 
fully looming  over  the  bright  waters 
that  bathe  voluptuous  Naples.  It  has 
been  the  retreat  of  many  Roman  em-  . 
perors;  the  delightful  sanctuary  of  their 
banished  empresses  and  love-sick  daugh- 
ters. Towards  this  island  a  light  gon- 
dola was  seen  gliding.  In  it  were  three 
persons,  shrouded  in  coarse  black 
cloaks,  surmounted  by  caus  carefully, 
drawn  over  their  heads  and  faces.  The 
powerful  strokes  of  the  rowers ;  their 
weary  glances  at  the  three  masks ;  the 
anxious  gaze  of  the  latter  towards  the 
port  of  San  Carlos,  showed  that  they 
were  on  a  secret  and  a  dangerous  ex- 
pedition. The  gondola  now  touched 
land ;  two  of  the  passengers  stept  on 
shore,  and  paced  quickly  through  a 
thicket  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  They  ^ 
halted  before  the  gate  of  a  magnificent 
villa,  looked  warily  round,  and  tapped 
thrice  at  the  door.  It  opened;  a  black 
face  peeped  out,  and  one  of  the  men 
whispered  a  few  words,  and  then  they 
hurried  through  the  marble  hall  into 
the  interior. 

**  You  here,  Couirt  Jaroroirz!"  said 
a  gentle,  but  lofty  voice,  '*  the  bloody 
work  of  your  countrymen  sounds  even . 
to  peaceful  Capre«." 

''  I  am  come,  beloved  Matilda,  to  save 
you.  The  gondola  is  wailing— we  must 
fly." 
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^Matudayyoii  mn  doomed  to  die! 
one  hoar  longer  and  jou  are  loat.** 

^  The  king  ia  generous.'* 

^  He  has  taken  the  sacrament  not  to 
•pare  the  bride  of  the  sen  of  Jaromirx, 
Metilda,  in  the  name  of  love!— the 
cwtlo  dT  Jaromtrz  is  strong ;  in  six 
months  tlie  doom  may  be  revoked; 
vhat  the  king  has  spoken,  may  be  an- 
MUed  by  the  assembled  magnates^** 

^  I  will  follow  thee  t  bat  not  before 
lamthylawfalwife.'* 

« I  have  provided  for  thal.*^ 

The  Coont  opened  the  door.  ^  Cone, 
fftrerend  Ihther/'  said  he  to  a  follow- 
ar,  mbottoning  the  doak,  and  drawing 
the  cap  from  his  Ihee— "« be  brief.** 

**]llQst  1  then  go!**  exclaimed  the 
Princess,  in  answer  to  the  qaestion  of 
the  chaplain  of  JaromirE,  who  demand- 
ad  whether  she  would  follow  her  has- 
band  in  good  and  in  evil,  in  weal  and 
In  wo. 

«<  Even  so,**  said  the  prieal. 

She  s^hed ;  the  ^ceremony  was  end- 
ed; the  cap  of  the  priest  was  quickly 
thrown  over  the  beautiful  princess, 
and  the  party  quitted  the  villa  and  en- 
tered the  gondola. 

The  King  of  Hungary  was  sealed  on 
the  throne  of  both  Sicilies.  At  the  right 
aide  of  the  monarch  sat  the  primate— 
on  1^  left  the  archbishop— a  step 
lower,  the  palatine  of  the  kingdom.— 
Round  the  throne  stood  the  magnates, 
their  heads  covered  with  their  black 
lur  caps.  A  stir  in  the  assembly 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  sombre 
monarch,  and  of  bis  grey  counsellor  the 
archbishop.  They  looked  up,  and 
Count  Jaromir2  entered,  taking  bis 
place  next  to  the  palatine. 

''Count  Jaromirs,  ot  Jaromirst*' 
mdd  the  archbishop,  ''our  gracious 
liege,  and  the  illustrious  magnates  here 
assembled,  have  choeen  you  as  presi- 
dent of  the  court  which  is  to  judge  Ma- 
tilda of  Anjou.*' 
-  At  this  moment  a  messenger  an- 
nounced that  the  princess  had  disap- 
peared. 

The  brow  of  the  king  darkened.— 
<<  Let  it  be  known,'*  said  he,  <*  we  offer 
a  thousand  gold  crowns  to  him,  who 
brings  the  fugitive  before  us,  dead  or 
alive!  A  thousand  crowns  more  to 
him  who  reveals  the  names  of  those  who 
have  assisted  in  this  treasonable 
escape!** 

Another  hour  elapsed  in  grave  con- 
■ultation,  when  a  knight  entered  the 
h^  and  advaneed  towards  the  arch- 
bishop* 


«<Most  niottrioQf  and  reverend  ih- 
ther,**  said  he,  «two  men,  muffled  in 
coarse  cloaks,  have  carried  off  the  fu- 
gitive. The  accusers  are  before  the 
sate.  They  say  that  the  princess  has 
been  carried  off  by  Hungarians.  Tbey 
say  forther,  that  they  are  of  high 
rank.** 

"Let  them  be  brought  before  the 
judges,**  said  the  archbishop. 

**  They  are  low4)om,  most  reverend 
father,**  said  (he  knight,  respectfully. 

'*  The  royal  presence,  and  that  of 
the  magnates,  must  not  be  disgraced 
by  serfii,**  observed  the  Count  Pa- 
latine. 

«  And  yet,**  said  the  king,  **  if  one 
of  thoee  illustrious  magnates  should 
have  forgotten  himself  so  far— let  us 
descend  ;**  apd  so  saying,  he  proceed- 
ed, followed  by  the  nobles,  to  Uie  court 
yard.  In  the  midst  arose  the  scaffold 
still  smoking  from  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims who  had  fallen  sacrifices  to  the 
relentless  vengeance  of  the  monarch. 
At  a  sign  firom  the  arclibishop,  the  two 
men  were  brought  before  their  judges. 
They  were  dressed  in  a  homely  garb, 
and  a  mark  at  thefr  leathern  collars 
bespoke  them  to  be  gondoliers. 

''^By  whose  aid  has  the  prtnceas  e»- 
caped  t'*  demanded  the  archbishop. 

**  By  the  aid  of  your  people." 

«  Wretch !  thy  blood  be  upon  thee 
if  thou  canst  not  prove  what  thy  tongue 
dares  (o  utter!** 

The  keen  glance  of  the  boatman  atole 
warily  and  searchingly  round  the  as- 
sembly; it  fixed  on  the  young  Count 
Jaromirx.  Creeping  forward,  he  knelt 
down,  thrust  his  hand  into  his  bosom, 
and  extracted  a  golden  tassel.  Without 
uttering  a  word,  he  laid  his  hand  with 
the  tassel  on  the  right  foot  of  Count 
Jarorah-x.  "  It  is  wanting  here,** 
pointing  to  the  boot  "My  own  hand 
cut  it  off." 

The  foot  of  the  magnate  had  scarcely 
been  touched,  when  a  knight  drew 
his  sabre,  and  severed  with  a  single 
stroke  the  head  of  the  daring  accuser 
from  his  body.  So  great  was  the  power 
of  the  lords  of  the  kingdom,  and  so 
worthless  was  deemed  the  life  of  a  low 
born  man,  that  not  a  word  of  disappro- 
bation was  heard. 

•'Lord  Archbishop  and  Count  Pa- 
latine,*' said  a  young  count,  turning  to 
the  magnates,  "  Since  when  has  one 
of  the  magnates  been  confronted  with 
a  base  s&ve«  and  judged  by  his  wit- 
nessing! 1  deaiand  the  instant  death 
of  this  wretch,"  pointing  to  the  second 
gondolier. 
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WMKNit  mimrlDf  a  itngk  wor^  the 
CoQBl  Patetine  beeltoiied,-4be  de«lh 
doak  was  thrown  over  the  men,  and 
in  a  few  eecQttdb  his  head  rolled 
al  the  side  of  his  sUragfatered  ooeft* 
paniim* 

Bat  the  glanee  of  the  kins,  and  of 
his  eonfldantsy  the  Lord  Archbisbap 
and  the  Coont  Palatinei  hung  long 
and  keenly  on  Jaromirz,  in  whose 
train  there  was  a  Moor  of  the  most  de- 
licate form,  and  of  the  most  beaotifol 
proportions,  and  who  never  left  the 
side  of  his  master. 

Many  were  the  rumours  which  ran 
through  the  army.  Some  said  the 
young  count  had  forgotten  himself  so 
nir  as  to  wait  upon  the  black  heathen ; 
some,  that  they  bad  beard  him  speak- 
ing and  singing  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  in  tones  which  were  deemed  su- 
perhuman; some  whispered  that  the 
Moor  never  tasted  food— all  agreed 
that  the  count  was  bewitched,  for  he 
sought  no  more  the  company  of  hb 
brother  lords,  and  even  the  royal  aa- 
dimttitB  were  neglected  by  him. 

After  two  months  of  bloody  retribu- 
tion. King  Lewis  returned  with  his 
army  into  Hungary.  On  thejNime 
flel4  which  had  witnessed  the  array 
six  months  before,  ten  thousand  tents 
were  again  seen  pitched.  But  now, 
on  the  side  of  the  sovereign's  tent, 
arose  two  others.  From  the  top  of  the 
one  waved  the  sacred  banner  of  St. 
Stephen,  with  the  standard  of  the  see 
of  Rome :  from  the  second,  the  blood  v 
ensign  of  the  sacred  tribunaL  Both 
were  open.  In  the  centre  of  the  0rst 
stood  the  altar,  before  which  the  high- 
priest  chanted  the  solemn  mass  for  the 
soul  of  the  murdered  king.  Around 
knelt  Lewis,  with  his  consort,  and,  in 
wide  ranges  behind  him,  the  devout 
magnates. 

When  the  last  sounds  of  the  solemn 
dirge  had  died  away,  the  prostrate  mul- 
titude arose,  and  the  monarch,  with  the 
great  officers  of  the  kingdom,  moved 
toward  the  second  tent. 

A  deep  ominous  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  vast  assembly,  when  the 
herald  announced  that  the  lords  were 
summoned  to  arraign  one  of  their  corn- 


bishop,  <<  Your  gailt  fits  bare.  Where 
is  the  royal  maiden,  whose  escape  from 
the  merited  vengeanee  of  oor  dread 
liege  yon  have  aasisted  f^ 

The  coant  was  silent. 

«« Unworthy  wauM  it  beofa  Jsro- 
mirs  to  tell  an  untrath— Stephen  Jaro- 
mirz !  thy  ftither's  brother,  has  spared 
yon  that  shame.**  He  beckoned^  and 
Matilda  stood  before  the  throne,  dressed 
in  female  garments— pale^  bat  baanti- 
foL 

*^  Hapless  daughter  of  ihennrderoQS 
queen,  thou  moat  die  !*'  said  the  stem 
judge. 

*«  If  it  be  goih  to  be  deseended  of  a 
long  line  of  kings,  then  1  am  guilty, 
but  my  conscience  aocoses  me  of  no 


'*Lord  Magnate,  Jaromirz  !  Coont 
of  Jaromirz!'*  exclaimed  the  same  he- 
rald, ^  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  !*' 

A  murmur  of  surprise  ran  through 
the  camp,  which  grew  louder  and 
louder ;  till  the  clang  of  thousands  of 
iabres  resounded  on  every  side. 

<*  Count  Jaromirs!"  said  the  arch- 


« Whet  has  templed  thee  to  forget 
the  royal  descent  so  for  as  to  disguise 
thyself  in  the  garbt>f  a  slave!  What 
has  brought  thee  to  assume  the  com- 
plexion of  the  heathenish  and  accursed 
race,  which  dwells  aaMthe  scorching 
sands  of  Africa!'* 

**  Your  cruelty,*'  said  the  princess. 
The  judge  threw  a  black  veil  over  her 
face,  and  beckoned  to  the  attendants 
of  the  sacred  tribunal,  who,  with  drawn 
swords,  conducted  her  to  the  royal 
barge.  No  sooner  had  she  entered, 
than  the  boat  shot  across  the  I^Jittbe. 

"Jaromirz,**  continued  the  arch- 
bishop, "  you  have  violated  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  the  king  in  full 
diet.  You  have  disobeyed  the  royal 
orders.  You  hsve  led  the  enemy  into 
the  kingdom.  Lord  Magnates,  what  is 
his  doom  !" 

"  Death  !"  muttered  many  voices. 

The  herald  advanced  towards  the 
count,  took  the  sword  he  had  received 
from  his  fether,  and  directing  it  to- 
wards the  ground,  broke  it  into  pieees. 

<'Lord  l^fegnate,  as  thy  sword  is 
broken,  so  thy  bead  will  be  severed 
from  thy  body,  before  the  son  goes 
down." 

The  youth  looked  proudly  round; 
but  before  be  could  utter  a  word,  the 
death-mark  had  fallen  over  his  bead, 
and  he  was  led  through  the  tento  to  a 
second  barge,  which  received  him  as 
his  beloved  had  been  received. 
To  b9  concluded  in  omr  nsxi. 

Public  Calamitibs  and  private 
afflictions  are  generally  productive  of 
benefit.  Like  the  explosions  of  thun- 
der, they  purify  the  moral  system  of 
unwholesome  vapours,  and  bring  in 
thehr  train  the  gracious  showers  of 
reformation.  H.  GtJii.w»D. 
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'*3AVL.''^PahU€d  fry  Jolm  Varies; 
Engraved  fry  J.  LiimeU, 

Mr.  Yarley,  the  matter  of  Copley 
Fielding,  and  the  painter  of  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  home-scenes  that 
have  been  exhibited  forvears  past  in 
the  annual  collection  of  water-colour 
drawingSybas  produced  a  highly  classical 
.design  in  historical  landscape.  It  re- 
presents the  funeral  procession  of  SauL 
after  the  fintal  battle  which  occasioned 
his  own  destruction  and  that  of  bis 
dynasty .  The  original  painting  is  now 
exhibiting  at  the  British  Institution ;  it 
is  in  oil,  but  the  prevailing  tone  of  it 
being  very  dark,  and  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  placed  being  unfavourable, 
it  cannot  be  examined  to  advantage. 

A  line  of  soldiers,  bearing  the  body 
of  their  leader,  are  passing  over  a 
bridge  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  and 
through  the  gate  of  the  city  on  the 
right ;  the  whole  of  which  space  is 
filled  by  piles  of  architecture  of  a 
severe  and  simple  design,  happily  in 
character  with  that  remote  and  rude  era 
of  Hebrew  history.  The  middle  dis- 
tance in  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a 
broken  rising  ground,  topped  with  trees 
of  thick  foliage  and  funereal  aspect, 
while  through  their  umbrage,  and  be- 
tween the  trunks,  is  seen  the  expiring 
light  of  the  departing  sun,  crowded 
with  piles  of  sombre  and  heavy  clouds. 
The  general  design  of  the  picture,  its 
poetical  keeping  with  the  solemnity  of 
itsfsubject,  and  the  cleverly  drawn 
gproups  of  wondering  spectators,  impart 
to  the  whole  a  highly  classical  charm ; 
in  the  general  arrangement  indeed,  we 
were  at  the  first  glance  immediately  re- 
minded of  the  illustrious  Caspar 
Poussin. 

The  engraving,  a  mezzotint,  is  clever, 
and  accurately  conveys  the  style  and 
peculiar  treatment  of  the  original  pic- 
ture* 


peared  equal  to  the  present ;  its  illos- 
trations  by  the  Hogarth  of  the  day  are 
in  his  best  style ;  and,  to  those  who 
are  filled  with  ennui^  we  recommend 
this  work  to  dissipate  the  blust,  A 
single  glance  at  the  artist's  comicali- 
ties will;  we  rest  assured,  effect  more 
than  a  "  Winter  at  Bath,**  or  a  shop  of 
medicine. 


The  New  Bath  Guide.     By  Chritlo- 
pher  Antieyy  Esq,     With  Engrav^ 
i^g»y  fr.y  G.  Cmikthank,   8vo.   Lon- 
don.   H.  Washboume.    1882. 
At  this  late  period  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  say  a  word  in  commendation 
of  this  very  humorous  work.    It  bas^ 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  been  uni- 
versally read  and  admired ;  and  nume- 
rous editions  have  been  given  to  the 
world.    But  certainly  none  have  ap- 


Thb  Black  Dbath.— The  pestilence 
thus  called  which  had  broke  out  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  and  with  a  destroying 
course  had  moved  its  way  through  Eu- 
rope, approached  England  in  1850,  and 
changed  her  triumphal  pageants  into 
inoarning  weeds.  The  indefatigable 
Joshua  Barnes,  the  biographer  <^  the 
Third  Edward,  has  (raiced  this  most 
dreadful  calamity  from  its  beginning. 
He  prefaces  it  with  astrological  pro- 
phecies and  with  prodigies,  particularly 
a  snake  at  Chipping  Norton,  which 
had  a  female  head  dressed  in  the  mo- 
dern attire.  He  then  rains  down  the 
plague  on  Cathay,  in  Asia,  in  the  shape 
of  millions  of  serpents  and  eight-legged 
black  poisonous  vermin.  He  gives  an 
hideous  but  picturesque  description  of 
its  symptoms,  from  the  pen  of  Canta^ 
cuzenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
He  then  recounts  the  numbers  which 
fell  by  it  in  some  European  towns: 
at  Paris  50,000«  at  St.  Deny s  9,000, 
he  says  were  its  victims.  He  then  in- 
troduces this  horrid  disease  to  England, 
and  mentions  an  inscription  on  a  co- 
lumn near  Smithfield,  seen  by  Stowe, 
which  affirms,  that  50,000  bodies  lay 
buried,  all  killed  by  this  pestilence. 
This  ground  (where  the  Charter  House 
now  stands)  was  given  to  the  parish  by 
Sir  Walter  Manny,  who  was  as  chari- 
table as  brave.  Our  industrious  anti- 
quary proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  all  law- 
suits, n^  the  sessions  of  parliament, 
were  stopped;  churches  too  were  left 
without  priests,  and  the  pay  of  curates 
rose  to  more  than  double  its  usual 
state,  so  few  of  the  clergy  were  left. 
This  loss  however  was  soon  made  up, 
for  laymen  who  had  lost  their  wives, 
crowded  into  orders,  but  most  of  them 
being  ignorant,  and  some  complete 
idiots,  they  proved  but  bad  substitutes 
for  the  [deceased.  We  are  afterwards 
informed,  that  in  Yarmouth  there  fell 
above  7,000  persons,  and  in  Norwich 
(surely  an  error)  more  than  50,000. 
The  Jews  were  accused  as  the  authors 
of  this  calaraity,and  were  cruelly  treated 
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in  many  counties.  Perhaps  after,  all, 
the  most  extraordinary  effect  of  the 
plague,  was  the  entire  loss  of  East 
Greenland,  a  country  dependant  on 
^Denmark,  rich  in  cities  and  people, 
and  singularly  fertile  in  com  and  cattle. 
The  passage  to  it  was  always  dangerous, 
and  the  pest  had  carried  off  every  sea- 
man who  was  acquainted  with  this 
course :  wars  prevented  any  immediate  " 
search  after  the  lost  provinces,  and  every 
attempt  since,  although  many  have  been 
made,  (some  even  in  our  own  times) 
has  proved  ineffectual. 

Tbb  Knights'  TBMPLAR8.->The  ac- 
cusations brought  against  the  Templars 
were  mostly  eiiher  too  horrid  or  too 
foolish  to  relate.  One  was,  that  the 
Devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  goat,  receiyed 

•  a  strange  and  ridiculous  species  of 
adoration.  Another,  that  a  great  gilt 
head  was  one  of  their  idols.  The  ce- 
remonies too  at  their  admission  to  the 
order,  were  described  as  being  equally 
absurd  and  detestable;  no  monarch 
throughout  Europe  treated  the  knights 
so  inhumanly  as  did  Philip,  but  all 
joined  in  pillaging  their  estates.  Of 
the  two  witnesses,  on  whose  sole  tes- 
timony so  many  brave  warriors  perish- 
ed with  infamy,  one  was  hanged  for 
felony,  and  the  other  murthered  in  a 
brawl  soon  after  this  period.  This 
order  had  been  instituted  at  Jerusalem 
in  1118,  and  had  been  meant  to  second 
the  efforts  of  the  Hospitallers,  in  the 
defence  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Their 
vast  riches  constituted  their  greatest 

•  offence,  for  in  other  respects,  they  were 
probably  no  worse  than  other  orders  of 
chivalry  then  existing.    They  were  in- 

'  deed  too  wise  to  be  believed  guilty  of 
such  a  brutal  mixture  of  folly  and  effe- 
minacy as  was  brought  in  accusation 
against  them.  Their  greatest  adversary, 
pope  Clement  Y.  had,  from  almost  every 
cotemporary  writer,  a  most  odious  cha- 
racter He  sold  church-preferments, 
pillaged  monastries,  lived  in  a  constant 
state  of  adultery  with  the  Comptesse  de 
Perigord,  and  bought  his  accession  (o 

'  the  papal  chair  by  promising  to  aid 
Philip  of  France  in  his  violent  measures 
against  the  Templars.  Can  we  refrain 
from  pitying  the  venerable  Jacques  de 
Molai,  grand  master  of  the  order,  when 
we  read,  that  on  his  hearing  a  confes- 
sion said  to  be  made  by  him  at  Chinon, 
and  on  which  the  condemnation  of  the 
Templars  was  founded,  he  burst  into  a 

'  rage  and  swore  (hat  the  whole  was  false ; 
that  if  the  judges  had  not  been  priests, 
he  would  have  demanded  the  combat 
against  tbem^  but  as  it  was,  he  prayed 


that  the  vengeance  of  God  might  fall  n 
them  as  liars  and  forgers.  The  re- 
spectable old  warrior  could  neither  write 
nor  read,  and  the  confession  having 
been  drawn  up  at  the  will  of  the  judges, 
he  had  incautiously  signed  it,  though 
ignorant  of  its  contents. 

The  order  had  been  established  in 
Jerusalem,  in  or  near  1116;  King 
Baldwin  1.  had  given  them  apartments 
near  the  Temple,  whence  their  name. 
In  Stephen's  reign  they  were  invited  to 
England.  Their  ^first  house  was  in 
Holbom,  whence  they  migrated  in 
1J85,  to  the  Strand.  Their  demesnes 
near  the  Thames  were  given  at  the  ruin 
of  their  order,  first  to  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster, then  to  Valence,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. The  Knights^  Hospitallers  next 
possessed  them,  and  gave  the  whole  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  to  the  students 
of  law,  who  have  ever  since  retained 
them.  ,    J.  R. 


C|e  Note  IS0O&. 

I  will  mmkea|pr^f  of  It  In  ny  Note-book. 

Dbfbncb  of  Pobtrt.— Against  po 
branch  of  scholarship  is  the  cry  so  loud 
as  against  poetry,  'the  quintessence, 
or  rather  the  luxury  of  all  learning.' 
Its  enemies  pretend,  that  it  is  injurious 
both  to  the  mind  and  the  heart;  that  it 
incapacitates  us  for  the  severer  disci- 
pline of  professional  study ;  and  that, 
by  exciting  the  feelings  and  misdirect- 
ing the  imagination,  it  unfits  us  for  the 
common  duties  of  life,  and  the  inter- 
course of  this  matter-of-fact  world. 
And  yet  such  men  have  lived,  as  Homer, 
and  Dante,  and  Milton;  poets  and 
scholars,  whose  minds  were  bathed  in 
song,  and  yet  not  lireakened  ;  men  who 
severally  carried  forward  the  spirit  of 
their  age,  who  soared  upward  on  the 
wings  of  poetry,  and  yet  were  not  un- 
fitted to  penetrate  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  human  soul,  and  search  out  the 
hidden  treasures  of  .wisdom,  and  the 
secret  springs  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
action.  None  fought  more  bravely  at 
Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platsa,  than 
did  the  poet  iEschylus.  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion  was  a  poet;  but  his 
boast  was  in  his  very  song : 

*  Bon  fuerrler  ■  Pettendart 
Troovares  le  Rol  Riebard.' 

Ercilla  and  Garcilasso  were  poets ;  but 
the  great  epic  of  Spain  was  written  in 
the  soldier  s  tent  and  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  descendant  of  the  Incas 
was  slain  in  the  assault  of  a  castle  in 
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tlie  Muth  of  France.  Cerrantet  lott 
an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  the  bfeathing 
reality  of  the  poet's  dream,  a  linng  and 
glorions  proof,  that  poetry  neither 
enerraies  the  mind  nor  unfits  ns  for 
the  practical  duties  of  life. 

Prboocious  Mind.— Roger  Ascham, 
the  school-master  of  princes,  and  fbr 
the  sake  of  antithesis,  we  sappose 
called  the  Prince  of  School-masters,  has 
well  said  of  precocious  minds ;  'They 
be  like  trees  that  showe  forth  faire 
blossoms  and  broad  leares  in  spring- 
time, bat  bring  oat  small  bat  not  long^ 
lasting  frait  in  harvest-time ;  and  that 
only  such  as  fall  and  rou  before  they 
be  ripe,  and  so  neyer,  or  seldome  come 
to  any  good  at  all.* 

MAOtStBRlAL    loNORANCB. — One  of 

Cromwell's  followers  who  filled    the 
important  office  of  an  Irish  justice  of  the 
period  of  1661,  having  occasion  to  write 
the'  word  "  viao^,"  contrived  to  spell 
it  without  using  a  single  letter  of  the 
original  word ;  liis  improved  orthogra- 
phy was   **  ffowzitck,*^     When  some 
remarks  were  made  on  similar  feats,  he 
averred,    that    ''nobody  could  spell 
with  pens  made  from  Irish  geese !"  The 
following  letter  ascribed  to  the  aaale 
worthy,  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence. 
**  Deer  John, 
**l  sind  you  2  pups  for  your  S 
sisters,  which  are  2  bitches. 
« I  am 
'*  Your  brethren  in  the  Lord, 

'« Castle,  June  6th,  1668." 

Character  or  Jambs  U.— James  was 
a  weak,  ratlier  tlian  a  bad  man.  His 
errors  arose  from  his  incapacity  and 
defective  education.  He  was  utterly 
unfit  for  a  throne,  but  might  have  been 
honoured  in  a  cloister.  His  cold  and 
selfish  di^>osition  prevented  him  from 
ever  possessing  a  friend;  his  heartless 
seventies  bad  procured  him  many  ene- 
mies. Notwith^anding,  however,  his 
contemptible  character,  one  can  scarce- 
ly refrain  from  dropping  a  tear  of  sym- 
pathy over  the  forlorn  and  deserted  con- 
dition in  which  he  soon  found  himself; 
while  the  heartless  ingratitude  shown 
by  those  who  owe  Uieir  all  to  the  royal 
favour,  excites  at  once  our  contempt  «nd 
indignation.  Churchill,  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  office  of  page  to  a  peer- 
ace,  Lord  Courbury,  the  son  of  the  Earl 
ofClarendon,and  nephew  of  the  queen  ; 
even  his  favourite  daughter  Anne,  with 
her  husband  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, joined  in  the  general  defection : 
and  the  wretched  monarch,  in  the  es« 


tremltyof  Usntery,  aidaiBM^  ^'Qod 
help  me !  even  sty  own  chiMran  iMnra 
deserted  roe  r 

Wbarino  thb  Lbrk.— Had  the  cat- 
tom  of  wearing  any  thing  taken  fran 
the  vegetable  kingdom  as  a  oMrk  of 
national  distinction  at  a  partkolar  sea- 
son, been  of  any  great  antiqnity  in 
Britain,  it  scarcdy  admits  of  a  donbC 
but  that  the  missleloe  would  have  been 
chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  Brilons, 
and  that  the  day  of  wearing  it  woald 
have  been  one  of  the  Druid  festivals, 
such  as  the  first  of  May.  Yet  tliOQgh 
the  wearing  of  the  leek  is  not  to  be  re- 
ferred lo  a  Droidical  origin,  it  is  de- 
rived from  one  more  honourable  than 
superstition  couM  supply,— froaa 
of  those  victories  which  have  i 
graced  the  arms  of  this  coantry  when 
at  war  with  France.  The  engatgeoMnt 
was  one  in  which  the  Welsh  bore  a 
distinguished  part;  and  as  Sbakspcare 
has  put  the  circumstances  into  Ike 
mouth  of  his  admirably  drawn  character 
ofFluellin,  in  Henry  V.,  tliey  cannot 
be  made  more  interesting  than  they  will 
in  the  spirited,  and  at  the  same  tisw, 
modest  and  diverting  statement  he  has 
given. 

Flu.  Tour  grandfather  of  famooa 
memory,  ant  pkase  your  Mi^esty,  and 
your  great  uncle,  Edward  the  plack 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the 
chronicles,  fought  a  most  prave  pallle 
here  in  France. 

X.  Henrjf,  They  did  Fluellin. 

Flu.  Your  Majesty  says  very  troe. 
If  your  Majesty  is  remembered  of  it, 
the  Welshmen  did  goot  service  in  a 
garden  where  leeks  did  growy  wearing 
leeks  in  their  Monmomik  caps,  which 
vour  Msjesty  knows,  to  this  hour,  is  an 
honourable  badge  of  service ;  and  1  do 
believe  your  Majesty  takes  no  scorn  to 
wear  the  leek  on  St.  Tavy's  day. 

K,  Henrg.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable 
honour. 

This  must  have  been  the  glorious 
baUle  of  Poictiers*.  John  of  Gaunt, 
(then  Earl  of  Richmond)  was  at  that 
time  about  seventeen  vears  old,  and  as 
this  is  the  only  battle  answering  the 
description  at  which  both  could  have 
been  present,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  it  is  the  one  intended  in  the  above 
quotation.  The  Welsh  Archers  had 
also  distinguished   themselves   at  the 

•  Borne  matkort  ta j  the  cattum  of  wearfas 
leekt  OB  St.  l>avld*a  Amy^  ortgiMted  fnm  a 
▼Ictory  gftlaed  hy  Cadir«llo  over  the  Sisen. 
oa  the  let  of  March  a.d.  610,  In  which  hattia 
th«»  WetohiuMi,  im  ordar  to  ditf lafulah  «ack 
other,  wore  leehf  la  their  had.— Bo. 
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bftttk  of  Crctty,  to  di«C  Uie  leek  may 
be  deemed  a  meroorialy  and  the  only 
one  still  worn,  of  two  of  the  roost  glo* 
rions  victories  that  ever  graced  the 
Britisb  arms,  as  well  as  of  the  part 
which  the  Welsh  had  the  honour  of 
bearing  in  the  success. 

MATSmNAL  TBIiDBRNB8S.^A     SpST- 

row,  which  bad  bailt  her  nest  on  the 
thatch  roof  of  a  boose,  was  observed  to 
continne  her  regular  visits  long  after 
the  time  when  the  young  birds  had 
taken  their  flight.  Tliis  unusual  cir- 
cumstance continued  throughout  the 
year,  and  in  the  winter,  a  gentleman 
who  had  long  observed  her,  determined 
on  investigating  its  cause.  He  there- 
fore mounted  a  ladder,  and  found  one 
of  the  young  >ODes  detained  a  prisoner 
by  means  of  the  worsted  which  formed 
part  of  the  nest,  having  become  acci- 
dentally twisted  round  his  leg.  Being 
thus  incapacitated  from  procuring  its 
own  subsistence,  it  bad  been  fed  and 
•ustained  by  the  continued  exertions  of 
its  mother.  If  this  be  mere  instinct, 
what  is  reason! 


€witami  ot  e«titttti  CfltmtrM. 


COVRTSBIP  AND  MarRIAGB  AT  AbO. 

—The  following  custom  is  mentioned 
as  existing  in  Finland  by  Mr.  James. 
^  The  solemnization  of  marriages  takes 
place  only  once  a  year  and  that  on  a 
fixed  day  in  the  teeming  autumn.  Be- 
fore this  time  arrives  the  expectant 
lover  is  not  permitted,  by  the  custom  of 
the  land,  to  pay  bis  addresses  in  person 
to  the  object  of  his  wishes.  His  offer 
is  made  by  sending  a  piece  of  money, 
that  is  accepted  or  not,  as  the  &ir  one 
is  inclined  to  approve  or  reject  his  suit, 
but  both  the  conveyance  of  this  token 
of  love,  and  the  whole  of  the  after  cere- 
monials, are  carried  on  through  the  in* 
tervention  of  some  old  woman  of  the 
village,  whose  occupation  and  calling 
may  seem  enviable  to  some  bustling 
gentlewomen  of  other  countries,  being 
that  of  a  regularly  established  match- 


Ctrrrino  tbb  Coat  accordiiio  to 
TBB  Cloth.— It  is  said  that  Raebum, 
the  celebrated  artist,  and  bis  friend, 
John  Clerk,  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  nnder  the  title  of  Lord 


Eldfaiy  wer%  wbiB  yonng  mei^  firom 
having  the  one  to  buy  expensive  colours^ 
and  the  other  costly  books,  so  poor, 
that  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  live  till 
more  money  came  in.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  Raebum  received  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  Clerk ;  and,  hasten- 
ing to  his  lodgings,  he  found  the  land- 
lady spreading  a  doth  on  the  table,  and 
setting  two  dishes,  one  containing  three 
herrings,  and  the  other  three  potatoes. 
«  And  is  this  aU  T*  said  John.  •'  AlV 
said  the  landlady.  «<  AU!  did  I  not 
tell  ye,  woman,"  he  exclaimed,  **  that 
a  gentleman  was  to  dine  with  me,  and 
that  ye  were  to  get  six  herrings  and 
six  potatoes!*'  The  tables  of  both 
were  better  furnished  before  the  lapse 
of  many  years;  and  they  loved,  it  is 
said,  when  the  wine  was  flowing,  to 
rec^  those  early  days,  when  hope  was 
high,  and  the  spirit  unrebuked  by  in- 
tercourse inrith  the  world. 

RoYALCofli>B8CBiisiON.— Asbis  Ma- 
jesty George  III.  invariably  presented 
portraits  of  himself  and  the  queen  to 
all  his  ambassadors  and  governors  of 
colouies,Ramsay,  his  principal  painter, 
had  a  buiy  time  mannfecturing  these 
royal  effigies.  The  king  sat  for  his 
coronation  portrait,  as  it  was  called,  in 
Buckingham  Palace :  in  this  piece  he 
appeared  in  his  royal  robes;  and  in 
the  like  costume  were  all  the  succeed- 
ing pictures  painted.  It  often  happened 
that  the  lung  desired  the  painter  to 
convey  his  easel  and  canvas  to  the 
dining-room,  that  he  might  observe  his 
progress,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
conversation.  The  painter,  a  bold, 
spirited,  well- informed  man,  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  state  of  the  various 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  spoke  freely  and 
without  diflguise ;  and  as  he  was  the 
only  person  about  the  court,  save  the 
domestics,  who  could  n>eak  German, 
the  queen  more  especially  found  it  an 
agreeable  variety  to  chat  with  him  in 
her  native  language.  Ramsay,  in  short, 
was  a  great  favourite.  When  the  king 
had  finished  his  usual  allowance  of 
boiled  mutton  and  turnips,  he  would 
rise  and  say,  ^  Now  Ramsay  sit  down 
in  my  place  and  take  your  dinner.*' 
This  partiality  produced,  of  course, 
abundance  of  enemies ;  but  they  couM 
do  him  no  harm,  for  he  was  not  de- 
pendent upon  royal  favour;  and  the 
extent  of  bis  fortune  was  at  least  as 
well  known,  and  as  sincerely  envied, 
as  cither  his  accomplishments  or  bis 
courtly  success* 
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BCarg  anti  tftl^rmtolottg. 


Wednesday,  Feb.  29. 

St  0$mMt  h.  ff  W*ntHtr^  mnd  JrekUsJkap  tf 

r«rA.  A.  D.  99S. 
•  High  Wmm,  OA.  S7««.  ATorw.  4A.  0«.  n^i^m. 

St.  OtwakI  WM  edttcattd  by  hi*  aoele,  St.  Odo, 
•nd  nwd«  Dtan  of  Wincfa^tm-.  He  sflerwaitlt 
took  tbe  mooMtic  habit  «t  Fleury.  ia  Franc*.- 
Having  tuccMdwl  St.  Dunstao  in  tha  sm  of  Wor- 
cester, and  •ubMquently.  been  made  Atcbbishop 
of  York,  be  fell  wk  at  St  Marj'«  to  Worcester, 
bdoofinc  to  t*>«  fienedictioee.  anMOf  which 
mooka  be  died,  after  eaUeoM  unction,  exdaimiiiff. 
**  Olory  be  to  tbe  Father,*'  in  tbe  year  90e. 

Thursday,  March  1. 

A.  Dtmt^  mreUitktp  mrni  pmtrm  ^  fV*U»,  a.  D. 

M4. 

Am  ritn  SSm.'^.  6-Srt#  9dm.  rft, 5. 

March,  moath  of  *'  many  weathera,**   wildly 


and  repairioff  neels';  and  Ughly'ammot  it  la  fo 
observe  the  tricks  and  artiftcoa  of  tbb  thiarWi 
tribe,  some  to  defend,  and  otbera  to  plonder.  Osa 
materials  of  their  new  habitatioDS.  These  birtls 
are  falsely  acimsed  of  doing  moch  iiuary  to  tbe 
temers.  Igr  plockinf  np  the  youajr  com  wmd 
other  sprinting  vegetables ;  hot  this  mieehief  ia 
fully  repaki  by  their  diligence  in  pkking  np  tb« 
grube  «f  varioos  insects,  which,  if  sufTertd  h» 
grow  to  maturlly.  vookl  oficaskm  modi  gresler 
damage. 

Sunday,  Mardi  4. 

QUIKQUAOBSIlfA  SUNDAT. 


In  haU,  and  snow,  and  rain,  and  thrcatentn« 

burot. 
And  fkKxto  :-while  often  at  his  cottage^oor, 
The  shepherd  stands,  to  hear  the  disUntroar, 
Xooied  from  the  roahiMl  mllls*and  riverUodcs, 
With  thundering  sound  and  overpowering shocki 
From  bank  to  bank,  along  the  meadow  lea, 
The  river  spreads,  and  shines  a  little  sea ; 
While  in  the  pale  sunlight,  a  watery  brood, 
Of  swopping  white  birds  ftock  about  the  flood. 

The  origin  of  Welchmen  wearing  Leeks  thu 
d«y.  is  explained  in  the  following  ancient  linea 
looad  in  an  old  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

LINE!  ON  THE  LEIK. 

I  like  the  Lceke,  above  all  herbesand  flowen. 
Whan  first  we   wore  the  same  tbe  field   waa 

ours; 
The  Lsake  is  whito  and  greene,  whereby  is  ment 
That  Britaioes  are  both  stoat  and  eminent, 
l^ext  to  the  lion,  and  the  Unioora,  ^ 

The  I>eke  the  fsirestcmblyn  that  is  wome. 
In  Camikia,  *tis  said  Tradition's  tale 
Recounting,  tells  how  famed  Menevia's  Priest 
Marshalled  hb  Britons  and  the  Saxon  boat 
Diaeoafited,  how.the  green  Leek  the  bands 
Dietfaigoisbed,  since  by  Britons  annoal  worn. 
Commemorates  their  tutelary  saint 

Friday,  March  8. 

8t.  ChaxU9  tk*  O0Pi,  E.  «f  FUmdtn,  m, 
Ntm  Mmx.  I4in  ^f.  3  iifitr, 
Mafth«.1791.-TheRev.  John  Wesley  died. - 
Out  who  knew  tbb  eminently  pious  leader  of 
the  sect  called  Methodists,  speaks  of  him  thus:— 
**  If  usefulness  be  excellence,  if  public  good  b 
the  chief  object  of  attention  in  public  characters, 
Mr.  John  Wesley  will  long  be  remembered  as 
cue  of  the  best  of  men,  as  be  was  fbr  more  than 
fif^  yrars  tbe  most  diligent  and  indefstqpibla." 

Saturday,  March  8. 

St.  mMt:mfp;mi,SS9. 
Biak  Wmur  SOm,  ttft  S.  Mm. -9m,  tifu  3  tifm. 
The  whistle  of  the  blackbird  finom  the  bush,  and 
the  mellow  note  of  the  throstle  perched  on  Um  • 
neked  bough  of  some  lofty  tree,  are  heard  tmoi 
the  beginning  of  tbe  month;  at  the  same  time, 
the  ring-dove  cooes  in  tbe  woods.  'Ilie  rookery 
b  now  all  in  motton  with  the  labour  of  building 


for  the  Day.— 9  cA.  ^  Ctmsitt  to  mr.  CO. 
flsfrm.  1£  ek,  ^f  Oeiwfti,  earn. 
Spein o  Cold*.  There  cannot  be  tnuch  fear 
of  the  person,  who  Ilka  Spenser's  March  (Fkcrte 
Queene.  vU.  7J  shall  bend  hb  brow  to  the  Mast, 
and  shall  dig  hb  rood  of  land,  and  aow  his 
busbel  of  seed,  whether  the  bleak  l«orth  or  tlM 
bitiog  East  wind  scatter  ooosomption  and  death 
among  the  fteMe  tomatsa  of  the  pai-loor,  or  Hi* 
halffambhed  tenants  ofthehotor  the  samL^ 
Free  exposure  to  eveiy  wind  that  blowa,  pi9«4- 
ded  alwajra  that  requisite  doling  and  active  e»> 
erelse  be  attended  to.  will  do  more  to  banirii 
coughs  androonsumptioos,  tiiao  all  the  fos-gto^ 
or  Iceland-races  that  ever  grew,  or  all  tbe  bleed- 
ing, blisteriog,  or  1>m^  mbbiogs  that  w«re  ever 
tried.  Confine  younelf  to  a  warm  pariour,  and 
you  will  shudder  at  every  blest,  and  probably 
catch  a  bad  cough  or  a  ooM  fever  at  every  slight 
change  of  weather,  and  will  find  it  dangarooa  to 
▼ratore  out  of  domrs^  during  the  cold  and  chilly 
d«ys  of  winter  and  spring :  but  by  free  exposure 
and  brbk  exercise,  you  may  learn  to  set  tbe  weft> 
tiier  at  defiance,  and  put  on  tbe  vigorous  and 
healthy  look  of  the!  young  Spring,  instead  of  the 
thnrch«yard  cough  voA  undenninhig  fever  of  age 
and  debility .-PBOVstsoE  Rknnie's    Notes 

OF  A  KaTUKALIST. 

Monday,  March  5. 

Sl,  Rtftr,  eln4.  A.  D.  ISStf. 

Am  rwM  STm.  ^*  6  ilvrw.— &«»  SUi.  ^t.  5. 

There  are  fluently  momlags  at  tbb  season  of 
the  year  when  a  lover  of  oatore  may  eiuoy.  In  a 
strole.  sensations  not  to  be  exceeded  or  perhaps 
equalled  by  any  thing  which  die  full  glory  of 
summer  can  awaken :  mornings  which  tempt  us 
to  cast  the  memory  of  winter,  or  the  fear  of  ib 
retom,  out  of  our  thoughb.  Tbe  air  b  mild  mod 
balmy,  with,  now  and  then,  a  coot  gush  by  no 
means  unpleasant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fboatri- 
buting  towards  that  cheering  and  pecnliarjfeeling 
which  we  experience  only  in  Spring. 

Tuesday,  Blarch  G. 

Vmm  ftsiHm.  Cmiktdrm  ./atftV-RoQu  Cal. 
High  Wmttr  S5m.  Vk.  4  Mar. —Sim,  ^fl.  4  ^ttr. 
Thb  feast  day  of  Vesta  nuist  not  be  confounded 
with  the  VestalU  celebrated  June  the  9tb.  There 
seems  some  confosioa  about  the  identification  of 
thb  goddess.  Considered  as  Patroness  of  Vestal  ' 
Virgins,  and  Goddess  of  Rre.  she  b  said  to  be 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  JEneas  first  iotro- 
'doced  her  mysteries  into  Italy;  and  Kuna  made 
a  temple  to  her.  In  which  none  bat  virgins  entered. 
Hence  cloistered  .Catholic  .Virgins  are  >y  some 
people  metaphorically  called  Veatab. 


Part  M  Is  aow  roady,  also  Vote  I  to  8. 
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y».  xi.^y*i.  IX. 


Satwrdajf,  March  10,  ISJf . 


THE  DREAM. 

BT    JOHN   MALCOLV. 

"^Twas  but  a  dre^m,"  exclaimed 
yoang  Blanch,  starting  from  sleep  upon 
the  cold  ground,  where  we  bivoaacked, 
on  the  night  before  the  storming  of 
Badajos.  And  can  man  sleep  sound — 
methinks  I  hear  the  reader  ask— in 
such  circufcstancer  as  these!  Tes,  if 
mind  and  body  be  as  they  ought,  the 
soldier  on  his  clay  couch  on  the  battle 
eve,  and  the  sailor  cradled  on  the  surge, 
and  rocked  by  the  storm,  enjoy  a  re- 
pose which  luinrv  never  knew,  and 
which  monarchs  sigh  for  in  vain. 

Vol,  IX. 


Cee  p,  16« 

I  was  then  lying  close  beside  Blanch, 
but  had  been  awi&e  some  time  before 
him ;  and,  by  the  light  of  a  fire  which 
we  had  kindled  previous  to  repose,  I 
had  been  watching  the  face  of  the  fair 
boy  as  it  expressed  the  passing  emotions 
of  his  mind,  when  lapsing  through  the 
mysterious  changes  of  his  dream. 

Atjrst,  his  still  pale  features  exhibit- 
ed the  blessed  calm  of  a  pure  and  peace- 
ful sleep.  Anon,  they  became  gently 
moved,  like  the  moonlit  lake  by  the 
passing  breath  of  night,  and  at  length 
were  gradually  lighted  up  with  a  smile 
so  celestial,  that  I  could  fancy  his  spirit 
was  basking  in  the  beams  of  Heaven. 

The  night-flame  played  with  its  waver- 
ing glare  upon  his  face,  whose  beauty 
283 
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thus  broke  forth  in  Mai  eleams,  eren 
M  the  facet  of  departed  friende  come 
back  upon  oar  slumbera  in  glimpeee 
from  the  grave. 

The  sight  of  the  aleeping  yoath  re- 
minded me  of  that  moat  exqa  trite  of 
CampbeU'a  lyrica,  «*Tbe  Soldier'i 
Di^am.**  "Happy  boy,''  thought  I, 
**  while  thy  young  frame  is  lying  on  the 
cold  clay,  thy  spirit  hath  a  sweet  re- 
prieve from  the  horrors  of  war,  and,  is 
even  now,  perchance,  far  a  way  in  thy 
own  land,  where  the  smiles  of  friends, 
and  the  caresses  of  thy  little  sister,  re- 
ceive thee  back  to  thy  father's  halls, 
where  there  is  joy  for  thy  return,  and 
where  thy  mother  is  weeping  thy  wel- 
come home." 

My  soliloquy  was  snddeply  broken, 
for  Blanch  awakened  with  a  start,  and 
looking  round  him  with  a  wild  and  for- 
lorn gaze,  sobbed  out^ — ^  'Twas  but  a 
dream.* 

**  It  seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant 
one,  however,  if  1  may  judge  from  the 
regretful  lone  of  your  words  on  waken- 
ing," said  1,  not  without  a  feeling  of 
curiosity  to  know  in  what  its  happi- 
ness had  consisted. 

"It  was  indeed,"  rejoined  ray  friend, 
"but  brief  as  it  was  blest— so  it  is 
soon  told.  1  am  now  about  that  age 
when  it  is  supposed  we  are  most  sus- 
ceptible of  the  tender  passion;  yet 
have  I  never  felt  love  for  woman  till 
this  night,  when  such  a  being  as  seem- 
ed wanting  to  me  in  the  waking  world 
was  given  to  me  in  sleep.  Oh!  she 
was  so  passing  fair,  and  so  seraph- 
like !  Nay,  smile  not,  because  it  was 
a  dream.  I,  too,  can  smile  at  dreams, 
but  in  this  instance  the  form  and  fea- 
tures of  the  unknown  were  so  distinct- 
ly delineated,  and  shadowed  forth  with 
such  arbitrary  truth,  as  never  belonged 
to  the  formations  of  mere  fancy,  and 
can  never  be  efEaced  from  my  brain* 
I  do  believe— nay,  I  feel  certain,  that 
such  a  being  somewhere  exists ;  and 
to  see  her  with  waking  eyes,  and  find 
favour  in  her  sight,  I  would  willingly 
lay  down  my  life." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this 
burst  of  boyish  enthusiasm,  and  at 
what  appeared  to  me  the  very  mockery 
of  imagination — by  which  the  bewitch- 
ed Blanch  had  become  enamoured  of 
Che  phantohi  of  his  own  brain,  and  was 
incurablv  in  love  with  the  lady  of  a 
dream ;  but  had  I  been  the  most  incre- 
dulous and  cruel  interpreter  of  mid- 
night mysteries,  I  could  not  have 
found  in  my  heart  to  apply  the  rule  of 
explaining   by  contraries   these  dark 


hints  of  the  future,  and  bodfaig  iU  to 
poor  Blanch,  because  the  vision  of  a 
beautiful  girl  had  soothed  his  slumbera 
on  the  eve  of  storming  a  city — an  evoit 
which  took  place  on  the  foUowins 
night 

Talk  of  war— that  is,  of  war  in  the 
open  field — where  man  meets  man  on 
an  equality,  where  the  chances  of  death 
are  much  alike,  where  valour  may 
avail,  and  where  there  is  something 
like  fair  play — but  the  storming  of 
strong  holds  is  unmasked  murder— ~ 
and  the  sack  of  cities  the  revelry  of 
the  furies.  That  of  Badajos  was  a 
festival  for  fiends.  The  eternal  foe 
himself— the  immortal  enemy  of  man 
might  have  gloated  over  it,  and  smiled 
at  his  own  foir  work ;  and  if  < 
laughter  was  heard  in  hell,  it  wasi 
ly  on  tliat  night  of  horror. 

Bastions  and  parapets  bristled  with 
cAevaiix-</«-/rw«ofsharp>pointed  irons 
— bayonets — sword-blades,  and  every 
kind  of  deadly  obstruction,  which  meC 
our  troops,  as  one  by  one  they  scaled 
walb  01  more  than  thirty  feet  higliy 
and  in  succession  were  shot,  bayonet- 
ed,  and  hurled  back  into  the  ditches 
below. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  WeUington 
himself  appeared  much  agitated,  as  by 
the  death-flames  which  illumii»ed  the 
horrors  of  the  night,  he  saw  hia  troops 
foiled  in  their  desperate  and  successive 
efforts  against  almost  superhuman  ob* 
stacles— but  that  a  lightning  gleam  of 
triumph  flushed  over  his  face,  and  an 
exclamation  of  "  Thank  God !"  escap- 
ed him,  wtien  an  aide-de-camp  gallop- 
ed up  with  this  brief  announceaient^- 
"  My  lord,  General  Picton  is  in  the 
castle  with  a  thousand  men." 

I  said  he  was  enabled  to  see  how 
matters  went  on  by  the  death-lights 
which  illumined  the  darkness— for, 
from  breach  and  bastion,  hand-gre- 
nades, blazing  bombs,  and  all  manner 
of  combustibles,  rolled  down  like  a 
volcano  torrent— while  a  tempest  d 
shot  and  shell  rung  through  the  air, 
like  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  whirl- 
wind— and  when  at  length  an  entrance 
into  the  town  was  forced  by  our  troops, 
over  steel-hedged  walls,  and  breaches 
vomiting  floods  of  fire— mines  ready  to 
be  sprung  yawned  beneath  their 
trembling  path,  and  they  swept  along 
through  the  gloom,  amid  roaring  (^ 
cannon,  shouts  of  victory  and  ven- 
geance, blasts  of  bugles  singing  the 
charge,  and  slirieks  of  the  sacked 
city,  all  rending  the  midnight  sky,  like 
a  chorus  from  hell. 
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The  work  of  destniodoii  wat  neteriy 
over,  when  I  foand  myself  with  a  party 
of  oor  aien  in  one  of  the  more  retired 
streets,  in  passing  along  which  we 
aaddenly  encoantered  some  French 
soldiers  in  the  act  of  quitting  a  large 
and  noble-looking  mansik>n,  where  the 
love  of  plunder  bad  induced  them  to 
linger  somewhat  too  long— for  in  an 
instant  they  were  bayoneted  by  our 
troops  against  the  walls.  It  was  then 
that,  thinking  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Btoaning  within,  I  entered  the  house  ~ 
m  large  but  dimly-lighted  apartment 
lay  before  me,  into  which  I  advanced, 
and  by  the  (lame  of  the  glimmering 
lamp,  beheld  the  body  of  a  young  lady 
stretched  upon  the  floor,  and  that  of  a 
British  officer  extended  by  her  side. 

Approaching  and  holding  the  lamp 
to  tlie  face  of  the  former,  I  looked  upon 
a  creature  lovely  in  death,  although 
her  featares  bore  the  expression  of  re- 
cetat  agony;  and  her  hair  all  clotted 
with  blood,  streamed  down  over  her 
bosom,  from  whi<ih  the  warm  current 
of  her  heart  had  gushed  through  a 
ghastly  wound. 

I  then  turned  the  lamp  to  (he  hce  of 
the  officer,  in  whom,  with  a  start  of 
horror,  I  recognised  mv  poor  friend 
Blanch,  steeped  in  blood,  and  though 
be  still  breathed,  it  was  evident  his 
woands  were  mortal,  and  that  his  end 
was  near. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  ^zing  on  my  face,  held 
oat  his  hand  in  token  of  recognition. 
The  only  restorative  which  I  had  about 
me  was  a  little  brandy  in  a  flask, 
which  I  applied  to  his  lips,  and  in  a 
few  minntes  he  rallied  so  much  as  to 
l>e  able  to  speak,  and  (hank  me;  and 
with  his  dying  breath  to  explain  the 
eIrcuBistances  in  which  I  had  found  him. 
They  were  to  the  following  effect. 

After  an  entrance  into  the  town  had 
been  effected,  in  rushing  along  the 
Greets  with  a  party  of  Ms  regiment, 
during  the  confusion  of  the  scene  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  Blanch  was 
separated  from  them,  and  after  a  long 
aikd  fruitless  search,  found  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  house  in  which  we  then 
were.  Hearing  a  noise  within,  he  sus- 
pected that  some  of  our  soldiers  might 
be  plundering;  with  the  view  of  pre- 
senting which,  he  entered,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  and  had  just  reached  the  room 
where  he  then  lay,  when  a  door  at  the 
opposite  end  of  it  flew  open,  and  in 
breathless  terror,  as  if  flying  from  pur- 
snit,  a  young  Spanish  lady  rushed  into 
the  room.    Upon  seeing  the  stranger 


she  made  a  sodden  paose^  during 
which,  with  mote  amazement,  he  re- 
cognised in  the  fair  girl  before  him  the 
living  form  of  her  whose  shadowy  si- 
militude had  appeared  in  his  slumbers 
on  the  preceding  night;  but  tenfold 
was  that  amazement  increased,  when, 
ere  he  could  speak,  she  exclaimed, 
with  wild  energy,'' Mysterious  heaven ! 
It  is  he— Ms  he  himself !— the  very  be- 
ing of  my  dream,  who  appeared  to  me 
last  night,  and  is  now  come  to  (ake  me 
away  from  the  horrors  of  this  dreadful 
place!" 

At  that  moment,  and  before  he  could 
reply,  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  had 
been  searching  the  house  in  quest  of 
pillage,  burst  into  the  room,  and  the 
sight  of  a  British  officer  on  such  an 
occasion,  so  exasperated  the  marauders, 
that,  seUing  op  a  savage  yell,  they  flew 
upon  hirfi  with  their  bayonets,  and  the 
poor  Spanish  gflrl,  who  threw  herself 
between  them  and  their  victim,  received 
her  death-wound  at  the  same  moment 
with  him  she  tried  to  save. 

Blanch  could  say  no  more— his  tale 
was  told,  and  his  life  was  fast  ebbing 
away — bis  speech  faltered — his  voice 
sunk  into  a  whiqf>er,  and  the  signs  of 
death  were  upon  him.  He  motioned 
me  to  raise  his  head,  which  1  had  no 
sooner  done  tlian  his  eyes  began  to  fix 
in  the  death-glaze,  and  drawing  in  bis 
breath  for  the  last  time,  with  a  long  deep 
sigh  he  expired. 

He  sleeps  in  the  same  grave  with  his 
beaatifnl  unknown— for  unknown  to 
each  other  they  had  lived— had  seen 
each  other  only  in  a  vision,  and  had 
loved  in  a  dream,  and  on  a  night  of 
storm  and  death  they  met  in  this  waking 
world  only  to  be  parted  for  ever. 

Have  they  not  met  in  heaven  1 

Mdin.  LU.  /•ur. 


SPRING. 
■T  vas  AvraoR  or  *  coRif«i.Aw  rbymp*.' 

Af  mla  tiM  violet  of  Mr  early  d«yt 
Drieki  beeeteoai  esere  from  the  soMen  ■!«• 
And  klnrflet  Into  fraKraaee  at  hU  blase; 
The  streams,  r^ole'd  that  w  later  *s  work  It 

done. 
Talk  of  to-morrow *li  eowsilps.  as  they  raa. 
Wild  apple,  tboo  art  blushlag  Into  bloom ! 
Tliy    leaves    are    eominf,   snowy-blossom'd 

tbomi 
Wake,  bnrled  lllv  !  spirit,  qaH  thy  tombl 
Aad  thoa,  •badff-lovin;  hyacinth,  be  born  I 
Then   hatte,   sweet  rose!   sweet  woodbine^ 

hymn  the  mora,  \ 

Whose  dewdrops   shall  Illume  with  pearly 

light 
B*eh  grassy  blade  that  thick  embattled  steads 
From  sea  to  sea,  while  daisies  Infinite 
UpUfC  in  praise  their  llttie  flowlag  bands, 
O'ar  every  bill  that  asder  heaT*a  expands. 
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THE  SCOTCH  BORDERERS. 

Thb  lives  of  the  petty  chieftains  of 
the  Scottish  Borders,  were  a  tissue  of 
desperate  conflicts,  daring  schemes, 
and  wily  stratagems ;  they  were  almost 
incessantly  occupied  either  in  aggres- 
sion or  defence,  and  when  a  short 
space  was  snatched  for  domestic  in- 
dulgence, inordinate  wassail  and  sa- 
vage hospitality  claimed  this  moment 
of  repose.  An  anecdote  or  two  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  '*  Lords 
of  misrule,'*  will  give  a  faithful  view 
of  this  bold  spirit  of  adventure,  prompt 
and  decisive  action,  and  ingenious  de- 
vices for  avoiding  danger,  which  cha- 
racterised this  extraordinary  class  of 
men. 

**  In  the  reign  of  Cliarles  the  First, 
when  the  moss-trooping  practices  were 
not  entirely  discontinued,  the  tower  of 
Gilnockie,  in  the  parish  of  Cannoby, 
w&^  occupied  by  William  Armstrong, 
called  for  distinction's  sake,  Christie's 
Will,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  famous 
John  Armstrong  of  Gilnockie,  executed 
by  James  the  Fifth.  The  hereditary 
love  of  plunder  bad  descended  to  this 
person  with  the  family  mansion,  and 
upon  some  marauding  party,  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth 
of  Jedburgh.  The  Earl  of  Tra^ualr, 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  happening  to 
visit  Jedburgh,  and  knowing  Christie's 
Will,  enquired  the  cause  of  his  con- 
finement Will  replied  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  stealing  two  tethers  (hal- 
ters) but  upon  being  more  closely  in- 
terrogated, acknowledged  that  there 
were  two  delicate  colts  at  the  end  of 
Ifaem.  The  joke,  sucli  as  it  was,  amus- 
ed the  earl,  who  exerted  his  interest, 
and  succeeded  in  releasing  Christie's 
Will  from  bondage.  Some  time  after- 
wards, a  law-suit  of  importance  to  Lord 
Traquair  was  to  be  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  judgment 
would  turn  upon  the  voice  of  the  pre- 
siding judge,  who  has  a  casting  vote 
in  case  of  an  equal  division  among  his 
brethren.  The  opinion  of  the  presi- 
dent was  unfavourable  to  Lord  Tra- 
quair, and  the  point  was  therefore  to 
keep  the  judge  out  of  the  way,  when 
the  question  should  be  tried.  In  this 
dilemma  the  earl  had  recourse  to 
Christie^s  Will,  who  at  once  offered 
his  service  to  kidnap  the  president. 
Upon  due  scrutiny,  he  found  it  was  the 
judge's  practice  frequently  to  take  air 
on  horseback  on  the  sands  of  Leitb, 
without  an  attendant.    In  one  of  these 


excursions,  Christie's  Will,  who  hsd 
long  watched  his  opportunity,  ventured 
to  accost  the  president,  and  engage  him 
in  conversation.  Hin  address  and  lan- 
guage were  so  amusing,  that  be  decoyed 
the  president  into  an  unfrequented  and 
furzy  common,  called  the  Frigate 
Whins,  where,  riding  suddenly  up  to 
him,  he  pulled  him  from  his  horse, 
muffled  him  in  a  large  cloak  which  he 
had  provided,  and  rode  off  with  the 
luckless  judge  trussed  up  behind  him. 
Will  crossed  the  country  with  great 
expedition,  by  paths  only  known  to 
persons  of  his  description,  and  depo- 
sited his  weary  and  terrified  burden  in 
an  old  castle  in  Annandale,  called  the 
Tower  of  Graham.  The  judge's  horse 
being  found,  it  was  concluded  he  had 
thrown  his  rider  intothe  sea ;  his  friends 
went  into  mourning,  and  a  successor 
was  appointed  to  his  office.  Meanwhile 
the  poor  president  spent  a  heavy  time 
in  the  vault  of  the  castle.  He  was  im- 
prisoned and  solitary,  receiving  his  food 
throsgh  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  and 
never  hearing  the  sound  of  a  homaa 
voice,  save  when  a  shepherd  called  his 
dog  by  the  name  of  Battie,  and  when  a 
female  domestic  called  uponMaudge  the 
cat.  These  he  concluded  were  invo- 
cations of  spirits,  for  he  held  himself 
to  be  in  the  anngeon  of  a  sorcerer.  At 
length,  after  three  months  had  elapsed, 
the  lawsuit  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Lord  Traquair,  and  Will  was  directed 
to  set  the  president  at  liberty.  Accord- 
ingly, he  entered  the  vault  at  dead  of 
night,  seized  the  president,  muflBed  him 
once  more  in  the  cloak,  without  speak- 
ing a  single  word,  and  using  the  same 
mode  of  transportation,  conveyed  him 
to  Leith  Sands,  and  set  down  the  asto- 
nished judge  on  the  very  spot  where  he 
had  taken  him  up.  The  ioy  of  his 
friends,  and  the  less  agreeable  surprise 
of  his  successor,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived when  he  appeared  in  court  to 
reclaim  his  office  and  honours.  AU 
embraced  his  own  persuasion  that  he 
had  been  spirited  away  by  witchcraft, 
nor  could  he  himself  be  convinced  of 
the  contrary,  until  many  years  after- 
wards^ happening  to  travel  in  Annan- 
dale,  his  ears  were  sainted  once  more 
with  the  sounds  of  Maudge  and  Battie 
— the  only  notes  which  had  solaced  his 
long  confinement  This  led  to  a  dis- 
covery of  the  whole  story ;  but  in  these 
disorderly  times  it  was  only  laughed  at 
as  a  fair  *'  ruse  de  guerreJ*^  Wild  and 
strange  as  this  tradition  may  seem, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  its  foundation  in 
fact.    The  judge  upon  whose  person 
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Ail  extraordinary  stratagem  was  prac- 
tised was  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  Lord 
Darie,  collector  of  the  Reports,  well 
known  in  Scottish  faiw  under  the  title 
of  Durie's  Decisions.  He  was  advanced 
to  the  station  of  an  ordinary  Lord  of 
Session,  10th  July,  1621,  and  died  at 
bis  own  bouse  of  Durie,  July,  1646. 
Betwixt  these  (»eriods  this  whimsical 
adventure  must  have  happened ;  a  date 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  tra- 
dition. 


Contkler^ere,  it  fariovi  it «  friflbn. 
Afiintt  ft  flats  oricrof  yon  raftke  tocb  work, 

A  mm  mijr  like  a  ttlff*«n. 

And  yet  Dot  be  a  Burke. 

Contlder^if  to  vote  Reform't  arreart. 

Hit  Mtjetty  ibould  pleate  to  mtke  yon  Peert, 

Your  titles  would  be  very  far  from  trnmpt. 

To  fif  are  In  a  Book  of  Btne  or  Red  : 

Tbe  Duke  of  Draw-well— »bat  a  name   to 

dread ! 
Mirqnit  of  Mainplpe  \  Etrl  New-Rlver-Head. 
And   1'emperanoe't   eblef tbe  Prince  or 

Pumpt  1  TAe  Mhenmutm. 


ODB 
TO  ADMIRAL  liORD  6AMBIBR,  GCB. 

'  Well,  If  J01I  reclaim  luob  it  Hood,  jo«r 
Society  will  deterve  tbe  tbankt  of  tbe  coun- 
try.*—TVtnjKraftce  S9ctgt9^»  Hermldt  Vol.  I, 
No.  1,  page  8. 

Ob !  Admiral  Gam— I  will  not  mention  Mcr 

In  tuck  a  temperate  ear- 
Ob!  Admiral  Gam— tn  Admiral  of  Blue, 
Of  courte,to  read  tbe  Navy  Llit  arlybt. 
For  ttrictly  ibunnlni;:  wine  of  either  bue. 
Ton  can't  be  Admiral  of  the  Red  or  White! 
Ob,  Admiral  Gam  1  contider,  ere  yon  call 
On  merry  Beglltbmen  to  watb  their  throtHet 
With  water  only;  and  to  break  their  bottlet 
To  ttick,  for  fear  of  tretpatt,  on  tbe  wall 

Of  Exeter  Hall ! 

Contider,  I  bet^erb,  tbe  contrariety 

or  cutting  off  our  brandy,  gin,  and  rkm— 

And  then,  by  tract*,  inviting  ut  to  come 

Aud  *  wito  in  your  Society  I* 
In  giving  rulea  to  dine,  or  tup,  or  lunch, 
Contider  Nature'*  endt  before  you  league  nt 
To  ttxip  the  Itleof  Rum  of  all  itt  punch- 
To  dock  tbe  Itle  of  Moll  of  all  Itt  negiii— 
Or  doom— 10  tuit  your  milk-and-water  view— 
The  Itle  of  Sky  to  nothing  but  tkj-blne  t 

Contider— for  appeartnee*  take— contider 
The  torry  figure  of  a  tpirit-rldder 
Going  on  thit  cmtade  againtt  tbe  tutler, 
A  tort  of  Hud Ibraa— without  a  Butler  ! 

Contider— ere  yon  break  the  ardent  tplrltt 
Of  father,  mother,  brother,  titter,  daughter— ^ 
What  are  your  beverage't  wathy  meritt  ? 
Ola  may  be  low— but   I  have   known  low- 
water  I 

Contider  well— before  you  thnt  deliver. 
With  tuch  authority,  your  tloppv  canon- 
Should  Britltb   Tart    Uite  nothing   but  the 


Beeinte  tbe   Chetapeaka   once  fought  the 

Contider,too— >beforeall  eau-de-vie, 
Schedam,  or  other  driokeft,  you  rebut- 
To  bite  a  bitten  dog  all  curt  agree : 
But  who  would  cut  a  man,  becaute  he*a  eul  ? 

Contider— ere  you  bid  tbe  poor  to  fill 

Their  anrmuring  ttomacht  with  the  *  mnr- 

murlog  rill,' 
Contider  that  their  ttreamt  are  not  like  ourt, 
Refiec^ing  heav*n,    and  margined   by  tweet 

fiow'rt!— 
On  their  dark  poolt  by  day  no  tun  reclinec. 
By  night  no  Jupiter,  no  Yenut  thinet ;      ^— 
Contider  life't  tour  tatte  that  bidt  them  mix 
Ram  with  their  Acheron,  or  gin  with  Styx; 
If  you  mutt  pour  out  water  to  tbe  poor— Ob, 
Let  it  be  af«i#  tf'ere. 


THE  LAW  OF  ARREST. 

A  TALB  FROM  FACTS. 

Oncb  apon  a  time  there  lived  at 
Hamburgh  a  certain  merchant  of  the 
name  of  Meyer — he  was  a  good  little 
man;  charitable  to  the  poor,  hospit- 
able to  his  friends,  and  so  rich  that  he 
was  eitremely  respected,  in  spite  of 
his  good-natare.  Among  that  part  of 
his  property  which  was  vested  in  other 
people's  hands,  and  called  debts,  was 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  owed 
to  him  by  the  Captain  or  an  English 
vesseL  This  debt  had  been  so  long 
contracted  that  the  worthy  Meyer  be- 
gan to  wish  for  a  new  investment  of 
bis  capitaL  He  accordingly  resolved 
to  take  a  trip  to  Portsmouth,  in  which 
town  Captain  Jones  was  then  residing, 
and  take  that  liberty  which  in  my  opi- 
nion should  in  a  free  country  never  be 
permitted,  viz.  |he  liberty  of  applying 
for  his  money. 

Our  worthy  merchant  one  bright 
morning  found  himself  at  Portsmouth; 
he  was  a  stranger  to  that  town,  but  not 
unacquainted  altogether  with  the  En- 
glish language.  He  lost  no  time  in 
calling  on  Captain  Jones. 

'*  And  vat  V*  said  he  to  a  man  whom 
he  asked  to  shew  him  to  the  Captain*s 
house,  *'vat  is  dat  fine  veshell  yon- 
dare  1" 

"She  be  the  Royal  Sally,*'  replied 
the  man,  "bound  for  Calcutta— sails 
to-morrow  ;  but  here's  Captain  Jones's 
house,  Sir,  and  he'll  tell  you  all  about 
it" 

The  merchant  bowed,  and  knocked 

at  the  door  of  a  red  brick  house 

door  gpreen— brass  knocker.  Captain 
Gregory  Jones  was  a  tall  roan;  he 
wore  a  blue  coat  without  skirts  ;  Ke 
had  high  cheek-bones,  small  eyes,  and 
his  whole  appearance  was  eloquent  of 
what  is  generally  termed  the  bluff  ho- 
nesty of  the  seaman. 

Captain  Gregory  seemed  somewhat 
disconcerted  at  seeing  his  friend— he 
begged  for  a  little  further  time.  The 
merchant  looked    grave^three  years 
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had  already  tlapsed.  The  Captain 
demorred— the  merchant  pressed — the 
Captain  blustered — and  the  merchant, 
growing  angry,  began  to  threaten.  All 
of  a  sudden  Captain  Joneses  manner 
changed —he  seemed  to  recollect  him- 
self, begged  pardon^  said  he  could 
easily  procure  the  money,  desired  the 
merchant  to  go  back  to  his  inn,  and 
promised  to  call  on  him  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  Mynheer  Meyer  went 
home,  and  ordered  an  excellent  din- 
ner. Time  passed -his  friend  came 
not.  Meyer  grew  impatient.  He  had 
just  put  on  his  hat  and  was  walking 
out,  wlien  the  waiter  threw  open  the 
door,  and  announced  two  gentlemen. 

'*  Ab,  dere  comes  de  monish/' 
thought  Mynheer  Meyer.  The  gentle- 
men approached— the  taller  one  drew 
out  what  seemed  to  Meyer  a  receipt 
«•  Ah,  ver  fell,  1  wiU  sign.  Ter  veil!" 
^  Signing,  Sir,  is  useless  ;  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  accompany  us.— 
This  is  a  warrant  for  debt,  Sir ;  my 
house  is  extremely  comfortable— gen- 
tlemen of  the  flkiM  fashion  go  there— 
Suite  moderate^  too,  only  a  guinea  a 
ay — find  your  own  wine." 
*<  I  do— no— ^understand,  Sare,**  said 
the  merchant,  smiling  amiably,  *<  I  am 
▼er  veil  off  liere— 4hank  you — " 

*'  Come  come,'*  said  the  other  gen- 
tleman, speaking  for  the  first  time, 
'*no  parlavoo  Monsoo,  you  are  our 
prisoner — this  is  a  warrant  for  the 
sum  of  £10,000  due  to  Captain  Chre- 
gory  Jones.** 

The  merchant  stared— the  merchant 
frowned  -but  so  it  was.  Captain  Gre- 
gory Jones,  who  owed  Mynbieer  Meyer 
£500,  had  arrested  Mynheer  Meyer  for 
£10,000 ;  for,  as  every  one  know^  any 
man  may  arrest  as  who  has  conscience 
enough  to  swear  that  we  owe  him 
■ooney.  Where  was  Mynheer  Meyer 
in  a  strange  town  to  get  bail  I  Myn- 
heer Meyer  went  to  prison. 

**  Dis  be  a  strange  vay  of  paying 
a  roan  his  monisb!**  said  Mynheer 
Meyer. 

In  order  to  wile  away  time,  our  mer- 
chant, who  was  wonderfully  social, 
scraped  acquaintance  with  some  of  his 
fellow-prisoners.  **Vat  be  you  in 
prisbon  for  V*  said  he  to  a  stout  re- 
spectable-looking man  who  seemed 
in  a  violent  paasion,— *'  for  vbat 
crime  !*' 

^1,  Sir,  crime  !'*  quoth  the  prisoner, 
^Sir,  I  was  going  to  Liverpool  to  vote 
at  tiie  election,  when  a  friend  of  the 
opposite  candidate's  bad  me  suddenly 
arrested  for  £2,000.  Before  I  get 
bail  the  election  will  be  over  !** 


**  Vat's  that  yoa  tell  ne  1  arrest  jo« 

to  prevent  you  giving  an  honesht  vole  ! 
is  thatjusUcer 

''Justice,  no!**  crkd  oar  iriend, 
**  it*s  the  Law  of  Arrest.** 

''And  vat  be  you  in  prishon  fori*' 
said  the  merchant  pityingly  to  a  thin 
cadaverou»-looking  object,  who  ever 
and  anon  applied  bis  handkerchief  fo 
eyes  that  were  worn  with  weeping. 

"  An  attorney  offered  a  friend  of 
mine  lo  discount  a  bill,  if  be  could  ob- 
tain a  few  names  to  indorse  it — /,  Sir, 
indorsed  it  The  bill  became  due,  the 
next  day  the  attorney  arrested  all  whcM 
names  were  on  the  bill;  there  were 
eight  of  us,  the  law  allows  him  to 
charge  two  guineas  for  each  ;  there  are 
sixteen  guineas,  Sir,  for  the  lawyer— 
but  I,  Sir, — alas  my  family  will  starve 
before  /  shall  be  released.  Sir,  there 
are  a  set  of  men  called  discounting  at- 
torneys, who  live  upon  the  profits  of 
entrapping  and  arresting  ns  poor 
folk.**^ 

"  Mine  GoU !  bat  ia  dat  justice  !*' 
"  Alas  !    No,  Sir,  it  is  the  law  of 
arrest** 

"But,**  said  the  merchant,  turning 
round  to  a  lawyer,  whom  the  Devil  had 
deserted,  and  who  was  now  with  the 
victims  of  his  profession ;  "  dey  tell 
me,  dat  in  Englant  a  man  be  called  in- 
noshent  till  he  be  proved  guilty ;  but 
here  am  I,  who,  because  von  carrion  of 
a  shailor,  who  owesh  me  five  hundred 
poonts,  takes  an  oath  that  /  owe  him 
ten  thousand — here  am  I,  on  that 
schoandrel*s  single  oath,  clapped  up 
in  a  prishon.  Is  this  a  man*s  being  in- 
noshent  till  he  is  proved  guilty,  Sare  I** 
"  Sir,**  said  the  lawyer  primly,  **yon 
are  thinking  of  criminal  cases ;  but  if  a 
man  be  unfortunate  enough  to  get  into 
debt,  that  is  quite  a  different  thing :  we 
are  harder  to  poverty  than  we  are  to 
crime  !*' 
"But,mhieGoU!  is  that  justice  !** 
"  Justice !  pooh !  it*s  the  law  of  ar- 
ret^,** said  the  lawyer,  turning  onlua 
heel. 

Our  merchant  was  liberated ;  bo  cme 
appeared  to  prove  the  debt.    He  flew 
to  a  magistrate ;  he  told  his  case ;  be 
implored  justice  against  Captain  Jones. 
^  Captain  Jones  !**  said  the  magis- 
trate, taking  snuff ;  "  Captain  Gregory 
Jones,  you  mean!** 
"  Ay,  mine  good  Sare — yesh!** 
"  He  set  sail  for  Calcutta  yesterday. 
He  commands  the  Royal  Sally.     He 
must  evidently  have  sworn  this  debt 
against  you  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  your  claim,  and  aileneing  yoor 
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Mwtb  till  yOQ  eoald  catch  btm  no 
longer.  He^  •  clerer  fellow  if  Gre» 
gorj  Jonett** 

**  De  tenfel !  bnt,  Sare.  iah  dere  no 
r^tttdy  for  de  poor  ntrcluint  T* 

^Remedy!  oh,  yet —indictment  for 
perjfiry.»» 

**  Bat  Tat  use  is  dat !  You  say  he  be 
gone — ten  thousand  miles  off— to  Cal« 
cnlta!" 

"  That*s  certainly  against  yonr  in- 
dictment !'* 

"  And  cannot  I  get  my  monish  V* 

«<  Not  as  I  see.*' 

"  And  I  have  been  arreshted  instead 
of  him!" 

«  Yoa  hare." 

^  Sare,  1  hare  only  ron  rord  to  say — 
<#dat  jasiiceT* 

"  That  I  can't  say.  Mynheer  Meyer, 
bat  it  is  certainly  the  law  of  arrest,'* 
answered  the  magistrate ;  and  he  bowed 
tlie  merchant  oat  of  the  room. 

New  Month, 


BREVITIES. 


Iw  erery  country  there  is  a  sort  of 
trade-wind  morality  and  religion,  and 
there  are  few  who  hare  sofficient  energy 
to  stretch  beyond  its  influence.  Mtra- 
beau  sud  ihat  every  man  makes  his  own 
conscience  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  true 
of  the  few  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
think  for  themselves ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  the  great  majority 
have  their  consciences  made  for  them, 
and  believe  or  disbelieve,  rejoice  or 
tremble,  according  to  the  parallel  of 
latitude  in  which  they  happen  to  reside : 
so  that  a  man  may  be  pining  with  re- 
morse in  London  for  a  matter  which, 
had  he  been  bom  in  Constantinople,  he 
would  have  considered  indifferent,  or 
even  perhaps  praiseworthy.  This  would 
not  be  the  case  had  the  roost  eminent 
men  of  all  countries  expliciUy  slated 
their  religious  belief ;  bat,  from  fear  of 
various  kinds,  they  have  mostly  hidden 
their  lights  in  dark  lanthorns,  and  onW 
thrown  a  flash  now  and  then,  which 
has  merely  bewildered,  rather  than 
guided,  the  great  mass  who  have  looked 
to  them  for  direction. 

It  is  a  favourite  paradox  of  some,  that 
the  greatest  dandies  make  the  bravest 
soldiers  ;  as  many  take  pleasure  in  re« 

Eating,  that  great  men  have  usually 
d  small  persons.  These  opinions 
spring  from  that  love  of  finding  or 
making  a  wonder,  wliich  is  one  of  the 
most  tenacious  principles  in  human  na- 
ture, and  is  the  cause  of  half  the  error 


thatezisUintheworkL  Thafeeti 
to  be,  that  brave  men  have  been  in  ge- 
neral neither  dandies  nor  slovens,  bat 
simply  neat  and  cleanly,  though,  of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  of  both 
kinds.  Great  men,  also,  have  been  in 
general  neither  little  nor  big,  though 
there  have  been  many  of  both  classes. 
Size  hflb  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ; 
and  the  middle  class  has  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  geniuses,  simply 
because  it  is  the  most  numerous ;  just 
as  those  wh6  purchase  ten  tickets  in  a 
lottery  have  a  greater  chance  of  winning 
than  those  who  possess  only  one. 

Thb  poor  laws  may  be  considered  as 
a  national  benefit  club,  differing  from 
other  clubs  of  a  like  description  in  this 
only,  that  all,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  are  compelled  to  subscribe  to 
it,  instead  of  being  left  to  their  own 
discretion.  To  this  fond  the  poor  pay 
indirectly,  as  well  as  the  rich,  since 
the  general  subscription  to  it  forms 
part  of  the  price  of  the  humblest  lodg- 
ing, and  of  every  thing  that  every  in- 
dividual eats  and  wears.  It  is  clearly, 
then,  no  disgrace,  but  simply  the  exer- 
cise of  a  purchased  right,  to  declare  on 
tlie  common  fund  when  really  pressed 
by  want  or  sickness ;  and  if  minute 
inquiry  were  made,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly astonishing  to  find  what  numbers 
once,  not  merely  well  oftj  but  affluent 
*— and  others  of  the  best  families  in  the 
country — ^have  been  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  it.  The  poor  laws  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  established  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  existing  poor,  as 
though  there  were  a  low,  distinct  class 
or  caste  so  distinguished,  incapable  of 
rising  itself,  or  of  receiving  falling 
members  from  the  higher  ranks  into  its 
body.  But  the  wheel  of  Fortune  is 
perpetually  mocking  this  definition.— 
The  poor  laws  are  really  instituted  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  poor, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  are  so ;  and 
there  are  few  indeed,  compared  with 
the  great  bulk  of  the  community,  who 
can  be  t onsidered  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  great  drag-net  of  calamity. 
Monthly  Hmg. 

DEATHS  IN  FEBRUARY  1832. 

Fbbruary,  though  the  shortest  of  the 
months,  has  this  year  been  remarkable 
for  the  unusual  number  of  deaths  of 
eminent  persons  which  it  has  brought 
in  its  train.  At  the  head  of  the  Ust  is 
Uie  venerable  poet  Crabbb,  almost  the 
last  link  that  connected  us  with  the 
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JohnaOD  dajs,  and  cwUioly  the  only 
liWng  poet  whose  lines  had  had  the 
honour  of  being  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  literary  giant.  We  belieye 
Johnson  spoke  well  of  Crabbers  first 
effort ;  but  his  poetr?  has  a  vital  prin- 
ciple in  it  that  would  have  enabled  it 
to  survive  any  knocking  down  which  it 
might  have  received,  even  at  the  hands 
of  that  Cribb  of  critics.  He  has  left  an 
unpublished  poem  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Murray.  It  may  have  a  chance  of  sell- 
ing now. 

The  next  on  the  list  is  hardly  less 
venerable,  or  less  dear  to  us.  Poor 
Joseph  Shepherd  Munden,  as  the  news- 
papers call  thee  now — thou,  who  wert 
never  anything  but  plain,  ungentle- 
manly  Joe  Munden,  whilst  living!— 
Ah  !  well-a-day — ^Mundens  and  mo- 
narchs  walk  the  same  path ;  but  how 
many,  or  rather  how  many  hundred,  of 
the  kingly  class  would  it  take,  to  make 
up  the  amount  of  thy  value  to  the 
world — thou  compound  of  pleasantry 
and  pathos,  thou  embodiment  at  once  oif 
Dozejf  and  Old  Dotnton  ? 
■  The  third  is  a  benefactor  of  another 
class — the  munificent  Dr.  Bell,  whose 
splendid  endowments  and  bequests  will 
keep  his  name  green  as  long  as  a  re- 
collection of  public  virtue  and  charity 
shall  survive.  He  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  a  less  pomp- 
ous shew  of  honour  than  those  who 
have  little- more  than  a  funeral  proces- 
sion to  entitle  them  to  interment  there. 

The  fourth  on  the  list  is  a  person 
whom  we  cannot  but  regard  as  interest- 
ing, from  the  circumstance  of  her  being 
the  object  of  Lord  Byron^s  boyish  af- 
fection (the  celebrated  Miss  Chaworth), 
and  probablv  the  first  grand  source  St 
tAl  that  flood  of  song— the  little  spring 
of  the  great  Nile  of  poetry — for  which 
the  world  has  such  just  reason  to  be 
grateful. 

The  fifth  instance  is.  for  particular 
reasons,  to  us  more  affecting  than  dL 
We  have  seldom  been  more  shocked 
than  by  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
poor  James  Fletcher,  the  author  of  the 
HiMiory  of  PoUifid,  Upon  this  subject 
we  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  linger  a 
moment,  further  than  to  say  that  he 
appeared  to  us,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
of  him  went,  to  be  a  peraon  of  no  less 
moral  feeling  than  of  amiable  manners. 
He  possessed  an  elegant  and  accom- 

{ dished  mind,  and  held  out  as  high  a 
iterary  promise  as  any  young  writer  of 
the  day.  His  last  sentences  were 
written  in  this  publication,  (o  the  Ja- 
nuary and  February  numbers  of  which 


he  had  been  an  extensive  contribdtoir. 
Let  us  close  the  painful  subjtct  with  a 
recollection  of  the  beautiful  apostrophe 
of  Campbell  to  the  remains  of  a  suicide : 

Tkey  dread  t»  OMeC  ikee,  poor  uofortoaafc*, 
WboM  crIfDO  it  wo*  oo  liffl**  oBSatelied  rood 
To  fool  ibe  ilcp-dorao  buffeliog*  of  Alio. 
Aad  roodor  book  tby  belojc**  beovy  lood  s 
Tot  ooce  porbopi  the  soelal  passioa*  flowed 
lo  ibat  dovotod  bocom;  aod  ibe  baad 
1  bat  UMto  Its  klodrod  beart«  nlfbt  jol  bo 

proae 
To  deeds  of  aerej.    Who  mmj  ooderstaa^ 
Tby  Boay  woes,  poor  Mileldo,  •akaovo  ? 
Bs  «bo  thy  bolof  t«ve»  ■kail  jodfo  of  cbeo 

alooel  JfofitaiyJM^ 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Chatbaubbund  is  universally  al- 
lowed by  the  French,  of  all  parties,  to 
be  their  first  writer.  His  merits,  how- 
ever, are  bat  li  tie  understood  in  this 
country.  He  is  known  as  once  a  mi- 
nister of  Louis  XVIll.  and  ambassador 
of  that  monarch  in  London,  as  the  wri- 
ter of  many  celebrated  political  pam- 
phlets, and  the  victim,  since  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830,  of  his  noble  and  ill-re- 
qnited  devotion  to  that  unfortunate 
family.  Few  are  aware  ^hat  he  is, 
without  one  single  ezcejgtion,  the  roo^ 
eloquent  writer  of  the  present  age ; 
that  independent  of  politics,  he  has 
produced  many  works  on  morals,  re- 
ligion, and  history,  destined  for  immor- 
tal endurance ;  that  his  writings  com* 
bine  the  strongest  love  of  rational  free- 
dom with  the  warmest  inspiration  of 
Christian  devotion;  that  he  is,  as  it 
were,  the  link  between  the  feudal  and 
the  revolutionary  ages ;  retaining  from 
the  former  its  generous  and  elevated 
feeling,  and  inhaling  from  the  latter  its 
acute  and  fearless  investigation.  The 
last  pilgrim,  with  devout  feelings,  to  the 
holy  sepulchre,  he  was  the  first  sup;- 
porter  of  constitutional  freedom  in 
France  ;  discarding  thus  from  former 
times  their  bigoted  fury,  and  from  mo- 
dern their  infidel  spirit,"blending  all 
that  was  noble  in  the  ardour  of  the 
Crusades  with  all  that  is  generous  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  freedom. 

The  greatest  work  of  this  writer  is 
his  ''  Genie  du  Christ  ianisme,^*  a  work 
of  consummate  ability  and  spleodid 
eloquence,  in  which  he  has  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  religion  all  the  treasures 
of  knowledge  and  all  the  experience  of 
ages,  and  sought  to  captivate  the  infidel 
generation  in  which  he  wrote,  not  only 
by  the  force  of  argument,  but  the  grace 
of  imagination.  To  us  who  live  in  a 
comparatively  religious  atmosphere, 
and  who  have  not  yet  witnessed  the 
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•ubYertkmoftlM  altmr,  by  the  storms 
which  overthrew  the  throne,  it  is  dif- 
flkcolt  to  estimate  the  importance  of  a 
work  of  this  description,  which  insi* 
Duated  itself  iqto  the  mind  of  the  most 
obdarate  infidels  by  the  charms  of  li- 
terary composition,  and  subdued  thou- 
sands inaccessible  to  any  other  species 
of  influence  by  the  sway  it  acquired 
over  the  fancy. 

Chateaubriand  is  not  only  an  elo^ 
qaent  and  beautiful  writer,  he  is  also  a 
profound  scholar,  and  an  enlightened 
thinker.  His  knowledge  of  history  and 
classical  literature  is  equalled  only  by 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  early 
*  I  of  the  chi 


burch,  and  the  fathers  of 
theCatbolie  £sith ;  while  in  his  speeches 
delivered  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  since 
the  restoration,  will  be  found  not  only 
the  most  eloquent,  but  the  most  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  dissertations  on 
the  political  state  of  France  during  that 
period,  which  is  anywhere  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  an  author  of  such  great  and  varied 
acquirements,  who  is  universally  al- 
lowed by  all  parties  in  France  to  be 
their  greatest  living  writer,  should  be 
hardly  known,  oxcept  by  name,  to  the 
great  body  of  refiners  in  this  country. 
Black,  Mag. 


THE  CHOLERA. 


lit  an  article  upon  this  subject  by  a 
physician,  in  the,*' New  Monthly,'* 
the  following  advice  is  given  : 

-^ '  Broad-cloth  without,  and  a  warm 
heart  within/  will  be  entire  sureties 
against  the  invasion  of  Cholera  to  any 
hurtful  degree. 

'Mn  regard  to  remedies,  I  shall  be 
eiceedingly  brief,  since  I  have  sup- 
posed all  aioi^  the  efficacy  of  preven- 
tives, and  I  more  than  suppose  that 
almost  every  part  and  portion  of  this 
ftivoared  land  is  now  well  furnished 
with  scientific  and  efficient  advisers.— 
But  I  must  say  thus  much,  that  no  house 
ought  to  be  without  brandy,  opium, 
and  tincture  of  rhubarb.  Is  a  pierson 
taken  ill  in  his  stomach  in  the  night- 
tiroe^  or  at  a  distance  from  a  medical 
man,  let  him  be  made  immediately  to 
swallon^a  table-spoonful  of  tincture 
of  rhubarb,  with  twenty  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  in  a  wine-glass  of  cold 
water.  If  cramps  and  spasms  accom- 
pany the  stomach  affection,  let  hot  wa- 
ter be  forthwith  procured,  and  the  sto- 
mach be  well  fomented  with  flannels 
immersed  in  it,  and  then  afterwards 


well  rubbed  with  castor  oil  made  m 
little  warm  by  holding  it  before  the  fire ; 
if  equal  parts  of  this  oil  and  campho- 
rated spirits  be  shaken  together  for 
the  friction  material,  it  wouU  in  the 
general  way  be  an  improvement  upon 
castor  oil  merely.  Inaeed  camphor  is 
an  excellent  antispasmodic  in  stomach 
cramps.  Hot  water  must  also  be  freely 
applied  to  the  cramped  limbs.  I  have 
seen  these  cramps  so  violent  that  the 
patient  could  not  endure  the  pain  from 
them  without  the  hands  being  immers- 
ed in  water  so  hot  that  I  could  scarcely 
touch  its  surface.  If  there  are  conve* 
nient  materials  for  it,  the  whole  body 
ought  to  be  immersed  in  a  hot  bath  ; 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  remedial 
process  being  that  of  diffusing  heat 
and  circulation  freely  through  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  thus  frying  the 
subject  at  once  from  the  grasp  and 
gripe  of  death.  So  rapid  is  the  attack 
and  so  speedy  the  subsidence  of  the 
disorder,  that  patients  half-dead  with 
collapse  and  cramp  on  one  half  of  the 
day,  will  be  free  from  all  pain  and 
panic  on  the  other." 


THE  COTTAGE  OF  KOSWARA. 
iConcladed  from  p.  ISA.) 

Sorrow  and  gloom  presided  over  the 
banquet  which  was  given  to  the  return- 
ed magnates^  before  their  separation. 
The  house  oi  Jaromirz  was  great,  and 
the  noblest  revered  it  as  descended 
from  tfie  glorious  Bela.  But  the  old 
count  had  many  enemies,  and  of  them 
the  king  was  the  greatest,  for  insecure 
was  his  throne  as  loi^  as  a  scion  of 
the  ancient  race  lived.  He  had  won 
the  brother  of  the  aged  count,  and 
his  wife,  by  the  promise  that  the  royal 
inheritance  should  be  divided  among 
them.  Great,  however,  were  their 
fears,  lest  their  prisoner  should  be 
rescued  by  the  vassals  of  the  house  of 
Jaromirz  and  its  friends.  Three  thou- 
sand men  were  posted  in  the  fortress, 
and  on  the  gates  and  wi^,  and  near 
the  drawbridge,  to  defend  it  against  a 
sudden  assault. 

The  night- watch  had  already  sound- 
ed midnight,  when  a  body  of  armed  men 
were  heard  marching  secretly  towards 
the  avenue  leading  to  the  drawbridge 
of  the  castle.  They  advanced  with 
drawn  swords,  jumped  into  the  moat, 
and  climbed  up  the  other  side.  Fii^y 
of  the  most  daring  had  reached  already 
the  foot  of  the  walL  Ten  threw  them- 
selves  down,  on    whom    ten   others 
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mounted ;  on  these  again  ten,  till  the 
appermost  had  touched  the  parapet.— 
But  what  was  that  1  a  hurrah !  a  war- 
ifhout!  Hundreds  rushed  upon  the 
▼aliant  band,  and  they  were  precipita- 
ted down,  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  tre- 
mendous fall.  In  rain  did  they  again 
tttteropt  it.  There  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost. 

The  hill  on  which  the  castle  stood, 
terminated  on  the  northern  side  in  high 
precipitous  cliffii.  Perhaps  that  side 
had  been  left  unguarded  1  Among  the 
warriors  of  the  house  of  Jarorairz, 
were  Carpathian  mountaineers,  accu»- 
tomed  to  nnnt  tiie  boar  in  alpine  re- 
cesses. Try,  raliant  mountaineers, 
•are  your  noble  leader.  The  first 
death-bell  sounded  from  the  middle 
tower,  when  instantly  the  gates  of  the 
bold  were  thrown  open,  and  from  the 
interior  a  strong  body  of  warriors  w^ 
seen  issuing,  with  their  swords  drawn, 
and  in  their  midst  Count  Jaromirz.— 
He  walked  slowly  and  firmly  to  the 
open  space  before  the  royal  residence. 
The  sun  was  then  rising  behind  the 
▼ine-clad  hills  below  Buda,  and  the 
eastern  turrets  of  the  castle  were  al- 
ready glittering  in  his  golden  rays.  A 
few    minutes   more,   and  they  would 

Sin  the  central  dome,  and  then  the 
It  moment  of  his  earthly  existence 
was  at  hand.  He  now  had  reached  the 
platform  on  which  the  scaffold  was 
erected.  It  was  hung  with  black  cloth, 
and  sustained  two  blocks,  on  which  lay 
two  axes.  Four  steps  led  to  the  one 
destined  for  him,  and  six  to  that  where 
bis  royal  bride  was  to  die.  Before  him 
spread  the  city  of  Buda  with  its  hun- 
dred spires  and  domes.  Farther  down 
(he  extended  Danube  rolled  in  sombre 
majesty  past  the  walls  of  the  city.  His 
eye  caught  the  tents,  still  pitched  upon 
(he  plain ;  then  turned  with  a  sad  ex- 
pression in  the  direction  of  his  father's 
domain.'  The  unyielding  Sire  stood 
before  his  imagination. — Mother  he 
had  none.  He  had  never  seen  her, 
never  reposed  on  her  bosom.  In  the 
cottage  of  Koswara  he  had  spent  his 
childhood  ;  bis  youth  had  passed  in  the 
castle  of  Jaromirs,  in  the  midst  of  hum- 
ble serfs  and  boisterous  knights.  But 
he  had  lived  and  loved  three  years — he 
had  fsined  the  affections  of  the  peer- 
less Matilda.'Sbe  was  betrothed  to 
him  before  the  infatuated  Johanna  mur- 
dered tier  husband,  and  with  him  her 
own  Iwppiness.  He,  the  noblest,  the 
richest  of  the  magnates,  second  only 
lo  the  king,  was  to  bleed  under  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.    The  thought 


lay  heavy  upon  hit  heart  IHi  step 
became  lets  firm  as  he  approacftied  itie 
scaffold. 

From  the  opposite  side  (here  cmw^ 
whh  ftiltering  gait,  the  for  whom  he 
was  going  lo  suffer— the  daughter  of 
Naples.  Her  hands  grasped  a  golden 
crucifix,  on  which  her  eye  was  intently 
fixed.  Her  soul  seemed  already  dwel^ 
ing  on  the  joys  of  a  better  world.  She 
listened  with  solemn  attention  to  the 
pious  exhortations  of  the  attendant 
oi^hop. 

A  loud  cry  burst  from  the  lips  of 
Count  Stephen,  at  this  grievous  sight. 
Pushing  his  guards  aside,  he  flung 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  princess^i 
funeral  train,  seizing  her  with  the  force 
of  despair.  As  he  strained  her  in  his 
embrace,  a  long  and  deep  hnrrah  re- 
echoed from  the  northern  side  of  the 
castle.  The  clashing  of  swords  was 
heard.  "  Forward,  guards !  *^  cried  the 
judge,  and  the  tenible  bands  advanced 
to  separate  the  lovers. 

Once  more  Jarorairz  pressed  his  be- 
loved to  his  bosom,  enfolded  her  once 
more  with  ttie  arms  of  love,  when  some- 
thing grated  against  his  breast.  He 
felt^he  looked— he  saw  the  three  gold- 
en acorns. 

Louder  and  louder  became  the  cries ; 
nearer  uid  nearer  pressed  his  friends 
and  followers ;  but  innumerable  swords 
were  raised  to  oppose  them.  Two 
knights  now  laid  hands  on  the  coant 
to  separate  him  from  the  princess. 

"Lida!  O,  Lidal  Lida!*'  exclaimed 
he  ;  and  scarcely  were  the  words  ut- 
tered, when  a  light  blue  silvery  cloud 
descended,  covering  him  and  bis  bride, 
and  a  charger  stood  before  them  white 
as  fresh-fallen  snow.  No  saddle  pro- 
faned the  back  of  the  fairy  steed.  A 
housing  of  silver  cloth,  fastened  with 
golden  clasps,  covered  its  body.  No 
bridle  restrained  its  career,  but  from 
its  eyes  gleamed  a  fire  which  bespoke 
more  than  human  understanding.  It 
bowed  its  head,  sank  down  on  its  knees, 
and  almost  forced  Jaromirz  and  the 
princess  on  its  back.  Again  it  turned 
Its  head,  its  glance  sought  the  golden 
acorns.  The  youth  was  motionless. 
Snapping  at  the  chain  and  acorns,  it 
tore  them  from  his  bosom.  A  jieighing 
sound,  a  stamping  noise,  was  all  that 
was  heard.  The  light  silvery  cloud 
arose,  and  horse  and  riders  disappeared. 
The  vassals  of  the  house  of  Jaromirz 
had  gained  the  court- yard  ;  they  had 
broken  the  chains  of  the  draw-bridge, 
which  came  rattling  down,  and  fc»d 
rtfBhed  over  it  in  thousands  to  the  rescue 
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afthfflr  fiivoodttt  leader.  MThen  tbey 
reeched  the  platform  on  wbich  the 
scaffold  was  erected,  they  found  only 
the  warriors,  and  jodges,  and  execu- 
tioners, who  stood  aghast,  crossing 
themselfes,  and  looking  op  into  the 
Une  yaolt  ot  lieayen. 


BlxutXxMXiani  at  feUtars. 

For  the  OU; 

History  of  Slatbrt.— From  the 
earliest  periods  of  history,  there  seems 
to  hare  existed  a  class  of  people  de- 
TOted  to  slavery.  Thus  we  find  that 
Hagar^  the  bond-woman  of  Sarah,  was 
an  Egyptian,  and  was  most  probably 
purchased  in  Egypt,  or  given  to  Abra- 
ham by  Pharoah  on  his  departure  from 
that  country ;  and  Joseph,  when  he  was 
sold  to  the  Ishmaelitcs,  was  immedi- 
ately carried  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
bought  by  Potiphar,  the  captain  of  the 
king's  guard ;  which  proves  that  this 
nefarious  traffic  of  the  human  species 
was  prevalent  in  that  remote  era,  and 
that  Egypt  was  the  principal  market 
for  that  purpose.  Even  the  Israelites^ 
who,  for  near  two  centuries,  had  groan- 
ed under  the  severity  of  Egyptian  bon- 
dage, encouraged  a  system  of  slavery 
among  themselves.  In  the  time  of 
Homer,  who  flourislied  about  900  years 
B.  C  ,  Cyprus  and  E^ypt  are  celebrated 
as  the  principal  depots  for  slaves ;  and 
this  species  of  commerce  was  not  only 
common  throughout  Asia,  but  was  prac- 
tised both  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  even  among  the  barbarous 
nations  who  finally  overturned  the 
Boman  empire.  From  the  most  re- 
mote period,  the  prisoners  taken  in 
war  were  considered  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  the  captors,  and  esteemed  them- 
selves fortunate  in  saving  their  lives  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  liberty.  This 
custom  seems  to  have  been  universal ; 
hence  some  trace  the  commencement  of 
slavery  to  the  time  of  Nimrod,  king  of 
Babel,  who  first  began  to  make  war. 

**  ProQd  Ninrod  fimt  the  bloody  cfcaie  befta, 
Ahnlgktj  b«ater,  and  hU  pref  was  man.** 

Under  the  government  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  slaves  were  publicly  sold  in 
the  market-place ;  and  these  were  not 
only  the  prisoners  taken  in  war,  but 
parents  used  even  to  sell  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  young  of  both  sexes 
were  taken  to  the  ships  in  droves,  tied 
by  ropes  ;  so  that  in  fact  there  was  a 
regular  commerce  of  slaves  established 
in  this  country.  The  first  check  put 
to  this  inhuman  and  barbarous  custom 
was  the  gradual  introduction  of  Christi- 


anity, whose  mild  doctrines  could  not 
hil  of  producing  a  proper  influence 
upon  those  who  considered  them  as 
divine.  Tlwt  this  was  evidently  the 
caoae,  not  only  appears  from  the  grants 
of  manmnission  common  in  the  middle 
ages,  which  are  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding '*  pro  amore  Dei,  pro  mercede 
anime,'*  but  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  system  of  slavery  being  still  in  fuU 
force  in  all  countries  where  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  not  established.  But 
although  the  condition  of  slaves  was 
considerably  ameliorated  in  all  parts 
of  civilised  Europe,  yet  the  system  it- 
self was  not  abolishes,  for  we  find,  in 
1584,  an  act  of  manumission,  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  two  persons,  com- 
mencing in  these  words : — ^"  Whereas 
originally  God  created  all  men  free, 
but  afterwards  the  laws  and  customs  of 
nations  subjected  some  under  the  yoke 
of  servitude,  we  think  it  pious  and 
meritorious  with  God  to  make  certain 
persons  absolutely  free  from  servitude 
who  are  at  present  under  villenage  to 
us,  together  with  all  their  issue  bom, 
or  hereafter  to  be  bom,  and  all  their 
goods,  chattels,  and  lands  already  ac- 
quired, or  to  be  acquired,*'  &c.  Again, 
so  late  as  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  it  was  ordered  that,  '*  a  runa- 
gate servant,  or  anv  other  who  liveth 
idly,  being  brought  beft>re  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  shall  be  marked  with  a  hot 
iron  on  the  breast,  with  the  letter  V, 
and  be  the  slave  of  him  who  broueht 
him  for  two  years,  and  if,  during  that 
time,  he  should  absent  himself  without 
leave  for  fourteen  days,  he  shall  be 
marked  on  the  forehead  or  ball  of  the 
cheek  with  the  letter  S,  and  shall  be 
the  slave  of  the  said  master  for  ever, 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  ft>r  every  person 
to  whom  any  such  shall  be  adjudged 
a  slave,  to  put  a  ring  of  iron  round  his 
neck,  arms,  or  legs. 

To  be  eomctudtd  in  our  next 


Ft  the  OUo. 

TaaHsro  or  AaiNcofmT.—Whea 
Henry  the  Fourth  drew  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  always  would  hare 
the  regal  diadem  in  his  sight  by  day« 
and  at  night  it  shared  his  pillow.  Upott 
one  occasion,  when  the  I'rince  of  Wales 
was  in  the  sick  chamber  of  his  suffering 
father,  he  raised  his  head  from  his  pil- 
low—- looked  earnestly  upon  him,  and 
heaving  a  bitter  sit^  said,  *'  Alas!  my 
son,  you  know  too  well  bow  I  gained 
this  crown.    How  wiU  you  defend  the 
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onlawral  postettionP  ''With  my 
•word,*'  said  the  •piritedprince,  *'  a« 
my  father  has  done."  The  expiring 
monarch  at  the  same  time  hinted  at  the 
turbulent  disposition  of  his  second  son, 
Thomas  of  Ciacence.  The  prince  pro- 
mised to  behave  to  him  as  an  affection- 
ate brother,  unless  he  should  disturb 
the  realm.  "  In  such  case,"  said  be, 
*'  I  shall  teach  him  his  duty." 

Thb  Funbral  op  Hbnrt  tub 
FouiiTH. — Regarding  the  interment  of 
this  ambitious  monarch,  the  following 
curious  circumstance  is  related,  on  the 
credit  of  a  MS.  in  C.  C.  College,  Cam- 
bridge :— ''  About  thirty  days  after  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.,  a  late  domestic 
of  that  prince,  dined  at  the  Trinity- 
House,  Hounslow.  During  the  meal, 
the  discourse  turning  on  the  character 
of  Henry,  the  said  person  said  to 
Thomas  Maydestone,  an  esquire,  sitting 
at  table :— *  God  only  knows  whether 
or  no  he  was  a  good  man,  but  tki$  I 
know,  I  was  one  of  three  persons  who 
flung  his  corpse  into  the  Thames,  be- 
tween Barking  and  Gravesend.  For,* 
added  he,  *  so  frightful  a  rush  of  winds 
and  waves  came  over  us,  that  eight 
barges  full  of  noblemen,  who  attended 
the  funeral,  were  utterly  dispersed,  and 
in  the  most  extreme  danger  of  being 
lost.  Then  we  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  royal  body,  being  in  the  most 
imminent  perilofourselves,  by  common 
consent,  threw  it  into  the  river;  and 
straightway  all  was  calm.  But  the 
coffin,  in  which  it  had  lain,  and  which 
was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  we 
carried  in  great  pomp  to  Canterbury, 
and  interred  iL*  On  this  account  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  say — *  We  have 
the  sepulchre  (not  the  body,)  of  Henry 
IV.  in  our  church.*  'And  God  is  my 
witness  and  judge,  that  I,  Clement 
Maydestone,  have  beard  the  same  person 
swear,  before  m^  fiither,  Thomas 
Maydestone,  that  this  account  is  strictly 
true.  'Clbmbnt  Matdbstonb.*  " 

Thb  Titlb  op  an  EsQuiRB.^'nie 
first  person  who  assumed  the  title  of 
an  esquire,  is  said  to  have  been  a  John 
Golope,in  1418,  and  yet  it  appears  that 
until  the  end  of  Henry  the  Sixth's 
reign,  such  distinctions  were  not  used 
except  in  law  proceedings.  These 
statements  are  contradicted  by  reference 
to  Ordericus  Vitalis,the  historian,  who 
says,  as  early  as  A.D.  11*24  the  Earl  of 
Mellent,  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
the  troops  of  Henry  Beauclerc,  and  be- 
ing seized  by  a  countryman,  bribed  him 
to  set  him  free,  and  to  shave  him,  ^  in 
the  guise  of  aneiquire,iiufar  crrsii^sr^," 


by  which 
suers. 


he  eluded  hit  pur- 
J.  R. 


C^e  Note  Book. 

I  wUI  Make  a  prlef  of  It  la  my  NoU-book. 

Thb*  Origin  op  Mbxigo  and  thb 
MBxiOANS.~-The  city  of  Mexico  is  en- 
vironed with  an  extensive  lake;  or, 
according  to  Cortex,  in  his  second  nar- 
ration to  Charles  V.  with  two  lakes, 
one  of  fresh,  the  other  of  salt  water,  in 
circuit  about  fifty  leagues.  This  situa- 
tion, said  the  Mexicans,  was  appointed 
by  their  God  Viixilijmtxliy  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  explanation  of  their  pictnre- 
histories,  led  their  fore-fathers  a  jour- 
ney of  fourscore  years,  in  search^  of  the 
promised  land ;  the  apish  Devil,  say 
some  Spanish  writers,  in  this  imitating 
the  joumies  of  the  Israelites.  Four  of 
the  principal  priests  carried  the  idol  in 
a  cofier  of  reeds.  Wherever  they 
halted  they  built  a  tabemade  for  their 
God,  in  the  midst  of  their  camp,  where 
they  placed  the  coffer  and  the  altar. 
They  then  sowed  the  land ;  and  their 
stay  or  departure,  without  regard  to  the 
harvest,  was  directed  by  the  orders  re- 
ceived from  their  idol,  till 'tit  last,  by 
his  command,  they  fixed  their  abode  on 
the  scite  of  Mexico.  The  origin  of  the 
Mexicans  is  represented  by  men  coming 
out  of  caves,  and  their  different  joumies 
and  encampments  are  portrayed  in 
their  picture-histories,  one  of  which 
was  sent  to  Charles  V.,  and  is  said  to 
be  still  extant  in  the  EscuriaL  Ac- 
cording to  the  reigns  of  their  kings, 
their  first  emigration  was  about  A.D. 
720.  J.R. 

Alpinb  Phbnowbna* — Soon  afiersix 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
November,  (says  a  letter  from  Bruneck, 
in  the  Tyrol,)  a  broad  stream  of  light 
suddenly  descended  from  the  centre  of 
the  firmament  nearly  down  to  the 
ground,  and  was  then  drawn  gradually 
up  again  to  the  middle  of  the  sky, 
whence,  for  several  seconds,  it  stretched 
itself  out  towards  the  north  in  a  long 
ray  of  light,  which  first  appeared  in  a 
straight,  and  then  changed  to  a  wavy 
line ;  after  this  it  gathered  into  a  light 
orb,  resembling  a  white  cloud,  and  re- 
mained stationary  in  the  centre  of  the 
firmament  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  it  disappeared  with  the  break  of 
day.  The  appearance  was  accompcmied 
by  so  vivid  a  degree  of  illumination, 
that  the  smallest  pebble  in  the  road  was 
readilydistinguishable,  and  those  who 
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were  abroad  at  the  time  were  completely 
paniostmck.  Tlie  8|c7,  instead  of  being 
muddy  with  vapour,  as  is  customary  at 
this  season,  and  at  this  time  of  the 
morning,  was  clear  and  cloudless,  and 
the  air  remarkably  serene  and  tranquil. 
Between  five  and  six  o'clock,  however, 
an  unusual  number  of  falling  stars  were 
observed  in  various  parts  of  the  hea- 
vens. 

A  Saoo  TVbb. — The  age  of  a  sago 
tree  at  its  best  time  is  ten  years,  but 
the  fruit  is  collected  from  the  age  of 
eight  years  to  thirty-two  or  thirty-five^ 
at  which  period  it  is  perfectly  hollow, 
and  rots  away  from  the  top  downwards. 
A  sago  tree  of  ten  years  old  will  be 
about  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and  from 
five  to  eight  feet  girth  at  the  bottom, 
and  is  continually  yielding  its  crop. 
When  the  substance  of  the  edible  sago 
is  three  or  five  inches  thick,  they  cut 
it,  and  this  will  be  in  two  or  three 
months,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
ground.  The  oftener  it  is  cut  the  foster 
it  grows,  which  is  proved  by  those  trees 
that  are  neglected,  as  in  many  of  them 
that  have  not  been  cut  for  six  months 
the  fruit  will  not  be  more  than  six  or 
seven  inches  thick,  whilst  another  tree, 
within  thirty  yards,  cut  every  two 
months,  will  have  four  inches.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  sago  trees,  some  of 
which  do  not  produce  fruit  for  the  first 
sixteen  years. 

Population  of  Paris.— The  An- 
noary  of  the  Bureau  des  Lomgiiudety 
for  the  year  1832,  gives  the  progress 
of  the  population  of  Paris  during  the 
year  1880.  Births,  88,587,  of  which 
14,488  were  boys,  and  14,099  girls. 
The  number  of  infants  bom  in  wed- 
lock, as  well  at  the  houses  of  the  'pa- 
rents as  in  the  hospitals,  was  18,580, 
of  which  9,399  were  boys,  and  9,188 
girls.  The  number  of  infants  bom  out 
of  wedlock,  as  well  in  private  houses 
as  in  the  hospitals,  was  10,007— of 
which  &096  were  boys,  and  4,911 
girls— of  these  10,007  natural  children, 
9,958  were  adopted  by  the  parents,  and 
7^749  were  abandoned.  The  number 
of  deaths  in  that  year  was  97,466:— 
15^664  occurred  at  private  houses ; 
10,754  at  civil  hospitals;  606  at  mi- 
litary hospitals ;  67  in  prisons ;  and 
875  were  deposited  at  the  Morgue. 

Money. — Money  makes  a  man  laugh. 
A  blind  fiddler  playing  to  a  company, 
and  playing  but  scurvily,  the  company 
laughed  at  him.  His  boy  that  led  him, 
perceiving  it  cried,  **  Father,  let  us  be 
gone,  they  do  nothing  but  laugh  at 


you."  '*  Hold  thy  peace  boy,"  said  the 
fiddler,  ^  we  shall  have  their  money  pre- 
sently, and  then  we  will  laugh  at  them.** 

Euclid.— Euclid  was  beaten  in  Boo- 
caline,  for  teaching  his  scholars  a  ma- 
thematical figure  in  his  school,  whereby 
he  showed,  that  all  the  lives,  both  of 
princes  and  private  men,  tended  to  one 
centre,  eon  gentiiexza^  handsomely  to 
get  money  out  of  other  men*s  pockets, 
and  it  into  their  own.  T.  O. 

In  all  times,  the  princes  in  England 
have  done  something  illegal  to  get 
money,  but  then  came  a  parliment  and 
all  was  well,  the  people  and  the  prince 
kissed,  and  were  friends,  and  so  things 
were  quiet  foi'  a  while ;  afterwards  there 
was  another  trick  found  out  to  get 
money,  and  after  they  had  got  it,  another 
parliment  was  called  to  set  all  right, 
Sec  But  now,  they  have  so  outrun  the 
constable***** 

JESTS  FROM  THE  ANTIQUI. 

Apaphtkegmt  of  Aristipput.^Be^ng 
asked  why  philosophers  frequented  the 
rich,  he  replied,  « They  know  their 
necessities  better  than  the  others  do.** 

A  rich  man  caine  to  offer  his  son  as 
a  pupil;  Aristippus  demanded  five 
hundred  drachms:  '*Why,**  said  the 
parent,  **  1  could  purchase  a  slave  for  V 
that  sum.** — •'  Do  so,"  replied  Aristip- 
pus. "and  then  you  will  Kave  two." 

When  asked  by  Dionysius,  why  he 
left  Athens  to  visit  Syracuse,  he  replied, 
"When  I  wanted  wisdom  I  went  to 
Socrates;  now  I  want  money,  and  come 
to  thee.** 

Apopktkegme  of  Straiomieue.— The 
musician  Stratonicus  adomed  his  school 
with  statues  of  the  Muses  and  Apollo  ; 
being  ajked  how  many  pupils  he  had, 
he  replied,  "  Twelve,  with  the  aid  of 
the  gods  !**    He  had  really  but  two. 

A  friend  asked  him,  whether  long  or 
round  vessels  were  the  safer;  he 
answered,  ^^The  safest  vessel  is  she 
that  has  gained  her  port." 

King  Ptolemy  having  spoken  more 
wisely  than  warmly  to  Stratonicus,  on 
the  subject  of  music,  he  replied,  **  Sire, 
the  management  of  the  sceptre  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  plectre.**  * 

Stratonicus  was  once  listening  to  a 
bad  harper,  who  sung  as  wretchedly  as 
he  played:  tuming  to  a  friend,  he 
quoted  from  Homer— 
One  llitag  the  Godi  have  given,  tad  one  dented. 
Being  asked  to  explain,  he  answered, 
*'  The  Gods  have  given  him  the  art  of 

•  The  plectra  wm  Che  qallt  with  which  tha 
harp  was  played. 
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playiDS  bMUy,  Juad  dtniod  Omu  of  slog- 

H-^  Mdd  tlwt  the  mother  of  Satynis 
was  the  most  wondftrfbl  being  in  crea- 
tion, for  she  bore  the  scoundrel  nine 
months,  and  no  other  place  or  person 
could  bear  him  nine  days. 

He  said  that  cold  weather  prevailed 
at  iEnos  nine  months  of  the  year,  and 
winter  the  other  three. 


CttiTtomir  of  <^srioiU  ^utitrM. 

Popular  SuPBRSTiTiONs. — At  Rome, 
on  the  eve  of  an  election,  tents  were 
pitched  without  the  city,  at  which  he 
who  presided  sat  gravely  with  the 
augur,  to  observe  the  omens;  there 
they  watched  carefully  the  appearance 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  singing  and 
flight  of  birds,  and  if  tlie  magistrate 
happened  to  hear  thunder,  or  to  ob- 
serve any  anpropitious  omen,  as  he  well 
might  do  when  his  own  party  were  not 
on  the  ground  in  sufficient  force,  the 
auspices  were  unfavourable,  and  the 
election  was  forthwith  adjourned  to 
another  day.  Even  if  it  appeared,  six 
months  afterwards,  that  there  was  some 
mistake  about  the  omens,  the  election 
was  set  aside.  We  have  sometimes 
wished  that  this  practice  had  never 
been  exploded.  So  wlien  a  ship  was 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  the  trumpet 
had  sounded  for  its  departure,  the  aliglit- 
ing  of  a  swallow  on  the  rigging,  or  an 
unhappy  sneeze  upon  the  left,  out- 
weighed all  the  favourable  indications 
of  the  wind  and  tide.  Drawing  of  lots 
was  an  authentic  mode  of  ascertaining 
one^s  destiny.  The  Eternal  City  was 
overspread  with  gloom,  when  the  appe- 
tite of  the  sacred  chickens  appeared  less 
rigorous  than  usual ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary^ nothing  could  exceed  the  public 
satisfaction,  when  they  ate  as  if 
consuming  a  corporation  dinner.  There 
19  no  end  to  the  devices,  by  which  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  read  the  book 
of  fote;  most  of  them  were  abandoned 
as  the  world  grew  older ;  but  there  was 
one  which  descended  to  them  from  the 
earliest  antiquity,  and  was  preserved 
until  a  comparatively  recent  time.  This 
was  astrology,  founded  on  the  notion, 
that  the  star  which  was  rising  at  the 
hour  of  one^s  birth,  ever  afterwards  in- 
fluenced, or  at  least  foreboded  his  des- 
tiny; a  persuasion,  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  those  who  watched  the 
stars  from  the  plains  of  Chaldea.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  Rome,  as  in 
modern  Europe,  the  great  could  not 


descend  to  tra?el  the  fame  path  to  fu- 
turity with  the  vulgar ;  the  rich  applied 
to  the  astrologers,  who  carried  a  mys- 
terious ephemerii^  the  prototype  of  our 
modem  almanac,  in  which  the  rising 
and  setting,  the  conjunction,  and  other 
appearances  of  the  stars,  were  set  down  i 
while  the  poor  wiere  fain  to  have  re- 
course to  tlie  threadbare  fortune-teller, 
of  what   Horace    calls   the  deceitful 
Circus  Maximus,    who  gave  them  a 
destiny  brilliant  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  pay.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
and  later,  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the 
same  manner,  were  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  fortunes  of  the  great,  as  well  as 
the  vicissitudes  of  nations ;  while  the 
inspection  of  the  face  or  hand  was 
sufficient  to  prognosticate  the  destiny 
of  the  poor.     This  most  singular  of 
fancies,  that  the  movement  of  worlds 
was   regulated    with  a  view   to   the 
destiny  of  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  whole,  pervaded  the 
loftiest  intellects  of  the  time ;  even  the 
miraculous  discernment  of  Bacon  was 
not  insensible  to  its  influence;   and 
Scott  has  given  some  striking  illustra^ 
tions  in  Kenil worth  and  Qnentin  Dur- 
ward,  of  its  power  over  nobles  and 
kings.   Every  one  remembers  Napoleon 
pointing  to  the  suq  of  Austerlitz,  and 
watching,  from  the  forsaken  halls  of  the 
Kremlin,  his  waning  star,  which  soon 
went  down  in  blood.    The  astrologer 
was  once  invested  with  every  honour, 
which  gratified  pride  and  ostentation 
could   bestow;   his  predictions  were 
generally  as  mysterioos  as  the  response 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  Pyrrfaos ;  but 
woe  to  the  prophet,  when  the  horoeoope 
proved  false.    Mr.  Partridge  is  the  laat 
of  these  worthies  on  record ;  he  fell  on 
evil  days,  when  the  artillery  of  the 
Royal  Society  had  battered  down  all 
the  pretensions  of  his  art ;  and  his  most 
unlucky  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  when 
he  encountered  the  fatal   ridicule  of 
Swift.    The  vulgar  mystery  6f  fortune- 
telling,  has  escaped  the  same  ^e  with 
astrology,  because  it  wisely  avoided  the 
attempt  to  soar  so  high ;  it  has  been  kept 
in  tolerable  preservation  by  the  gypsi^ 
and  there  is  scarely  a  village  so  poor  as 
to  be   without  its   wise-woman,   who 
reads  one*s  fortune  in  ttie  lines  of  the 
hand  or  the  grounds  of  an  exhausted 
tea-cup. 

North  Awntr  Rem, 
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are :  Ihey  shoQld  come  like  ^  SDgePs 
▼Uits,  few  aoid  far  between.*'  So  thought 
the  politic  Qaeen  Elizabeth;  for  so 
sparingly  did  she  bestow  them,  that  the 
order  of  the  garter  was  considered  by 
her  as  a  sufficient  recompense  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  for  refusing  the  crown  of 
Poland,  which,  from  his  high  reputation 
throughout  Europe,  had  been  offered 
him.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  also,  for  his 
▼oyage  round  the  world,  and  glorious 
successes  over  the  Spaniards,  was 
simplj  knighted  by  the  queen,  and  an 
additional  bearing  to  his  coat  of  arms 
granted  him.  By  conferring  such 
simple  favours  as  these,  Elizabeth  es- 
teemed herself  bounteous,  and  was  ap- 
plauded for  extraordinary  munificence. 

Ancient  Customs.— When,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  a 
Duke  de  Vendome  was  appointed 
governor  of  Provence,  the  deputies,  as 
was  their  usual  custom,  presented  him 
with  a  purse  containing  30,000  livres. 
Highly  delighted  with  the  gifl,  he  drop- 
ped it  into  a  strong  box  that  was  in  the 
room,  when  one  of  the  deputies,  with  a 
very  grave  face,  told  him,  *•  That  though 
hj  an  old  custom  they  presented  the 
purse  full,  his  ancestors,  the  former 
Dukes  de  Vendome,  who  had  from  time 
immemorial  enjoyed  the  place,  always 
returned  the  money,  and  retained  only 
the  purse."  "The  conduct  of  the 
Dukes  de  Vendome  who  were  my  an- 
cestors,"repliedthe  new-nmde  governor, 
•*wasinimUabfeV' 

St.  Jambs's  Palacb.— This  palace 
was  built  by  Henry,  in  1582.  (it  had 
been  an  hospital  for  fourteen  leprous 
maidens) ;  he  added  to  it  the  remains 
of  York  Palace, Whitehall,  and  inclosed 
the  whole,  (now  St.  James's  Park)  with 
a  wall.  The  same  Henry,  in  1585, 
made  his  courtiers  cut  their  hair  short, 
and  did  so  himself.  He  also  brought 
into  fiishion  the  wearing  of  beards,  and 
the  knotting,  (probably  curling  them.) 

Satings  of  Robert  Hall,  thb  Dis- 
sbntbr. — Upon  this  great  preacher's 
going  for  the  first  time  into  York 
Minster,  with  a  party  of  friends,  he  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  its  sublime 
architecture.  **  Sir,**  said  he,  **  it  would 
awe  a  bacchanal!** 

When  shewn  the  monument  of  Ro- 
binson, in  which  that  celebrated  pas- 
tor is  sculptured  erect,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  receiving  the  bible  from  the  hands 
of  Christ;  instead  of  applauding,  as 
bed  been  expected,  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  he  exclaimed,  energetically, 
"The  man.  Sir,  ought  to  have  been 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  Maker.*' 


Being  asked  by  an  Ultra-Calvinist 
if  he  thought  he  should  see  John  Wesley 
in  heaven,  he  replied,  **  I  fear  not ;  for 
he  will  be  so  near  the  throne  of  God, 
and  1  so  distant  from  it,  that  I  shall 
scarcely  be  able  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
him.**  He  said,  on  another  occasion, 
<'  Whoever  gets  to  heaven,  will  there 
find  more  women  than  men.*' 

Being  asked  if  Cambridgeshire  were, 
in  his  opinion,  so  devoid  of  the  pic- 
turesque as  it  had  been  described  ;  he 
replied,  "Yes,  sir ;  it  is,  indeed,  to  the 
eye  dreary:  it  is  naked,  without  foliage, 
without  trees,— except  that,  here  and 
there,  a  stunted  willow  astonishes  the 
traveller,  as  though  nature  were  putting 
up  signals  of  distress.** 

It  would  appear  from  the  following 
anecdote,  that  as  a  tea-drinker  Johnson 
scarcely  excelled  him  :  —  Returning 
from  a  party,  at  rather  a  late  hour, 
weary  and  unwell,  the  lady,  at  whose 
house  he  was  residing,  proposed  to  get 
him  a  cup  of  tea:  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  her  offer;  and  she,  with 
great  kindness^  after  he  had  emptied  the 
kettle,  asked  if  she  should  order  it  to 
be  Jilted  again.  "  Why,  no,  madam,** 
replied  he,  "  1  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
ashamed  for  having  taken  so  much : 
and  ^et,  on  consideration,  I  need  not ; 
for  It  lias  brought  two  fine  qualities 
into  exercise ;  great  patience,  madam, 
on  your  part,  and  perseverance  on 
mine." 

Johnson  and  Rohbiliac. — The  fol- 
lowing story  received  by  Northcote 
from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  no  doubt 
true,  and  so  characteristic,  that  it  is 
worthy  of  being  pu i  on  record.  Roukn- 
liac,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  desired 
Reynolds  to  introduce  him  to  Dr.  John- 
son, in  order  to  procure  of  him  an  epi- 
taph for  a  monument,  on  which  he  was 
then  engaged.  Johnson  received  them 
very  civilly,  and  took  them  into  a  gar- 
ret, which  he  called  his  library,  in 
which,  beside  his  books  covered  with 
dust,  were  a  crazy  table  and  an  old 
chair  with  but  three  legs.  In  this, 
Johnson  seated  himself,  contriving  to 
support  its  lame  side  against  the  wall 
of  the  room.  He  then  requested  to 
know  what  they  desired  him  to  write. 
Roubiliac,  who  was  a  true  Frenchman, 
immediately  began  a  high-fiown  haran- 
gue, directing  the  Doctor  what  senti- 
ments to  express ;  but  Johnson  quickly 
interrupted  hm,  saying,  "  Come,  Sir, 
let  us  have  no  more  of  this  ridiculous 
rhodomontade,  but  let  me  know  in  sim- 
ple language,  the  name,  character,  and 
quality  of  the  person,  whose  epitaph  I 
am  to  write.*'  ^  j 
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Wednesday,  March  7. 

High  Wmt$r,  10m.  tif.  5  Mtn,  «7"i-  tf-  5  tifttm, 
Thb  d«j  tCUKto  coupicooat  in  tb«  bitlory  of 
tiM  aociwt  cbvrcb  for  iIm  Mv«rHy  of  diadpIlM 
•MreiMd,  wImb  peoitaots  apptwwl  btibre  ibcir 
biabop*  with  bvt  fMt,  and  martly  a  •light  cover- 
ioff  over  their  bodies,  cooeistiot  of  tlie  coenest 
Mdtclotb,  ready  to  sobait  to  such  peoanoe  ae 
•boald  be  impoeed  opoo  them.  TbOM  who  were 
deemed  deeervtnn  of  exemplary  poniehaicvt.  were 
firat  amply  tpriokled  with  theaihei  ot  the  palm- 
tree  or  other  ever-greeus,  bamt  oo  the  Palm 
Sandjgr  of  the  preceding  year,  and  then  driren 
oat  of  the  cborch-door.  the  whole  of  the  clergy 
aeeembled  apoo  the  occasioa  followiog  them, 
repeating  the  word*  of  the  cune  denounced  agaio»t 
oor  first  parenta—"  In  the  sweat  ot  thy  brow, 
Shalt  tboo  eat  thy  bread  ;**  a  degradation  they  had 
again  to  undetgo  oo  the  sucrtcding  Sunday.    But 


such  as  had  sinned  in  a  less  degree,  were  merely     '*''  "*  Mentlangott's  AotiQuitee  de  la  Mooarchia 
marlMd  on  the  forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  crees     Prancaise,  and  it  appean  probable,  that  had  b« 


tcrmioed,  if  possible,  to  efiTect  a  pe«^  which  bad 
for  some  time  been  negofbting.  He  actomplinb. 
•d  bis  o^ect.  bat  fab  soecess  rendered  Mm  so 
•xceedhigly  aapopalar,  that  he  qaitted  his  Im- 
portant statioo  (1763J  The  Marquess  was  soeb 
a  lover  of  IHeraturs.  that  he  affected  to  be  the 
Maecenas  of  hb  age.  In  addition  to  the  allow- 
aooe  which  Hoaie  received  from  the  PrincMa 
Dowager  of  Wales,  ha  procured  for  that  author 
the  appointments  of  coaimissfcmer  of  sidi  and 
woonded  seamen,  and  oonscrrator  of  the  Scot- 
tish  privileges  at  Campvere  in  Zealand.  John- 
son was  also  indebted  in  some  measure,  perhapa, 
to  Lord  Bate*s  seal  in  the  cause  of  lettere  for  Ms 
ptnsioo  of  aoo/.  a  year,  aivl  a  letter  from  tba 
Marquees  to  -fiubh  Doddington,  dated  in  1761. 
shews  that  he  felt  a  warm  interest  in  behalf  of 
the  younger  Bentlcy.  While  in  office,  be  propoeed 
that  the  Antiquarian  Society  should  onderteko 
a  hbtory  of  the  aotiquitita  of  this  eoontry,  siihi- 
lar  to  MontfottS)oa*s  Aot^piitee  de  la  Mooarchia 


and  admonbhed  to  continue  in  the  fair  course 
they  bad  begun  :  Memento  homo  quia  pulvu  es, 
et  in  pulverum  reverteris.  "Remember,  man. 
that  duet  thou  art.  and  to  dust  thou  sbalt  return,** 
was  the  awful  and  salutary  lesaou  fanpressed  upon 
the  human  imind,  whereby  to  mortify  vanity  and 
humble  pride. 

Thoradsy,  March  8. 

*.JMit^Ce<CWiA.D.  W50. 
Am  n$u  Urn,  ^fi.  «  MotH.—SHt  ¥im.  ^ft.  5. 
About  thb  time,  owb  besin  to  be  exceedingly 
troablesom^  by  Ihcir  hooUng;  and  in  spHe  ofthe 
fowiooed  frequency  of  their  howlii^  or  screech- 
toff,  the  vulgar  still  r^ard  them  as  unlochy 
omwjs,  and  if  an  owl  happens  to  sit  oo  an  hooaa- 
top  and  boot  of  an  eveninf.  aome  death  In  tba 
nmUy  b  immediately  expected. 

In  the  Anthol.   Bor.  et  Aoafc  wt  AimI  fte 
■aNo'WiMt?'^  '  ' 

Tba  cold  Marcb-mooD  b  daU  and  pale. 

The  air  smells  dark  and  hanh ; 
The  hooting  owlet  filb  the  gale 

Tbatbrcttlhee  d*er  yoodar  manh. 
lU-ooMQed  bird,  that  by  hb  cry 
Mow  startles  dampbh  night, 
Aod  bodes  ill  fortune  tarrying  nigh. 
If  sagea  auger  right 

Friday,  March  9. 

Mwdi  9, 1814^T»day,  the  battle  before  Laoo 
was  fiaaght.    X^m,  which  served  as  a  depot  for 


continued  Prime  Minister,  the  work  would  now 
have  been  in  the  libraries  of  the  leemed. 

Sunday,  Blarcii  1). 

FIRST  aUNpAT  IN  IXNT. 

loasons  for  the  Day.— 19  ck.  rf  GtHgsit,  /«  per.  30 

■Mrw.es  eA.  9f  Otnitit^  gttm. 

Frogs  are  now  heard  croaking  in  the  pools, 
ditches,  ponds,  and  other  shallow  watere.  Ther 
remind  oa  of  the  well  known  Itoe  of  VirgU'a 
Georffba- 

Et  veteram  fa  limo  ranai  cednere  querelam. 

Tbeir  maeh  rroaking  b  a  sign  of  nfau  and  of 
the  cbangoaMe   weather  so    prevalent  in  0»b 


Monday,  March  l9. 

am  rsMTlte.  q^*-^aM»48M.^S. 
March  M,  1814^To<lqr,  the  fVoaeh  were  da* 
faatcd  by^e  King  of  Naples,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Tare;  and  Bourdeaux  capitulated  to  Sir  William 
Bereeford ;  the  white  flag  being  hobtod  by  the 
mayor.  M.  Ljach.  aod  the  constitnled  aulborltiM. 
The  Britbh  were  received  wilb  avefy  demoqabr*. 
ttoaofjoy.  < 

Toeaday,  Meirch  13. 

&.  f'aA'itenaf^ai.  Qflj. 
Hifk  ITmur  1S«.  ^fi,  11  iCr.^-fiSm.  i^.  It  ^#«i>. 
March  13,  iaC4.-Died  Mrs.  Sophia  Lte.    Our 
authoress  was  one  of  thoee  dblingublied  female^ 


the  allied  forces,  was  in  vain  attacked  by  Kaoo-  ^''^^  talents  shoos  so  conspicuously  in  tbelatter 

leon.    Marshal  Marmout  coming  up  00  the  o2«^  ""^  of  tbelasteeotory  andbegteohur  offhe  pre- 

sMeofthat  town,  was  surprised  duhng  the  niSt.  T^   Sbe  was  bam  In  Tioodbo  to  1780;  aa*  being 

when  he  lostS,0OO  prbooen,  aod  four  plec«^  ^*^  ^^^  *»  ^^  without 


fhe  Emperor  still  perebting  in  hb  de- 
•y  of  capturing  Leon  by  force,  was  sUli  repul- 

r*'^x5"****"'*'«**^«»8o»«>«*  Blucher. 
intoe  interim,  being  at  liberty  to  act.  found 
means  to  advance  upon  Parb.  with  90,000  Ros- 


herself  the  entire  mesageraeut  of  the  >x>ttnger 
branches  of  the  family.  She.  however,  then  be- 
fan  to  entertain  a  secret  love  for  writing,  and  in 
the  summer  6(1790,  first  ventured  to  appear  pob- 
lidy  as  an  author  in  the  comedy  of  the  -  (Kapler 
of  Accidents,**  which  met  with  much  aucc«ea<- 
Her  next  production  was  the  -  Recess,  a  laie  of 
other  limes.**  'ITje  latter productioo  was  one  of 
the  Ant  romances  in  the  Englbh  langoega  which 
combined  hbtoiy  with  fiction;  aAsr  whkb,  sba 
produced  various  other  tales  and  dramatic  places. 
Mrs.  Lee  resided  for  some  Ume  in  Moamoath- 
shire ;  but.  at  length,  porchased  a  house  at  Clif. 
too,  where  ahe  resided  with  faerabter.  In  whose 
arms  abe  axpirad 

W  Ji^SJ  hv  mTV"'.  ■■*»«'*f^  **•*  «*•  Cats  of  tb«  next  and  aaceeedlnff  nomban  will 
Mri«citedby  Mr.  WiLuaat.    Arrmngameote have abo bom  mada  for  tbagl^eral  tepfwre.  o 

■toatoftbaworfc.  "^  ^ 


Samrday,  March  10. 

Bi§h  nrmUT  Om,  ^ft  7.  Aler.-«ii.  V5r.  7  V^w. 
March  la  179lr>Expircd  John  Eari  of  Bote. 
a  nobleman  who  for  aome  time  acted  as  governor 
to  George  the  Third,  during  hb  minority.  In 
I7W.  he  was  appointed  Prima  Minbtar  of  State, 
aad  tamnediately  apon  comiig  ia 


W1)t   mto; 


N;  xn.^r0i.  IX. 


OR,   MUSEUM  OF  BNTBRTAINMBNT. 

Haturda^,  March  11, 1^». 


fllu^tratflr  %rtMt. 

MARY    FENWICK. 

During  a  short  jou me;  in  (be  north, 
my  attention  had  been  much  excited 
by  the  modest  demeanour  of  an  interest- 
ing young  woman,  accompanied  by  a 
▼enerable-Iooking  old  man,  who,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  coach  at  Berwick- 
Qipon-Tweed,  took  leave  of  her  with 
ato^^ffiost  aiial  farewell,  saying,  *«God 
bless  and  reward  you."  She  then 
drew  a  black  veil  oter  her  face,  and 
sat  down  opposite  to  me.  1  never  felt 
more  inclined,  and  at  the  same  time 
at  a  loss,  to  open  a  conversation.  To 
intrude  on  female  sorrow  is  unjustifi- 
able;  to  treat  it  with  indiflference,  im- 
possible. I,  at  length,  summoned  up 
courage,  and  observed  to  her,  that  1 
supposed,  like  myself,  she  was  not 
gomg  far.  She  answered,  that  she  was 
o»  her  way  to  London.  Perceiving  a 
tear  trickle  down  her  pale  cheek,  and 
insagining  that  further  conversation 
Vol.  IX. 


See  p.  1193 

most  be  fraught  with  more  of  pain  than 
pleasure,  1,  therefore,  suppressed  my 
curiosity,  and  we  remained  silent  un- 
til the  arrival  of  the  coach  at  my 
friend's  gate,  with  whom  1  intended  to 
sojourn  a  few  hours.  Now  that  all 
idea  of  intrusion  was  at  an  end,  1 
could  venture  upon  kindness;  1  ob- 
served to  her  that  the  idea  of  her  going 
such  a  journey  by  herself  grieved  me, 
and  asked  her  if  I  could  be  of  any  ser- 
vice in  recommending  her  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  guard.  She  thanked  me 
a  thousand  times,  and  I  think  if  we 
had  been  destined  to  go  another  stage, 
I  should  have  known  her  history.  Time, 
however,  on  all  occasions  despotic,  is 
inexorable  when  armed  with  a  mail 
coach  horn,  and  1  had  only  time  to 
shake  hands  with  the  gentle  being,  slip 
a  crown  into  the  guard's  palm  to  look 
well  after  her,  ere  the  coach  started, 
bearing  her  from  my  view  for  ever. — 
1  passed  an  agreeable  few  hours  with 
my  friend,  enjoying  his  old  claret  and 
older  stories,  and  then  started  to  fulfil 
2S4 
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an  engagement  in  Edinbnrgh.  No 
sooner  did  1  find  myself  once  more  at 
the  door  of  the  inn  from  whence  the 
coach  was  to  start,  than  the  circum- 
stance brought  full  on  my  memory  the 
romantic  occurrence  of  the  previous 
day. 

'^l  found  myself  a  few  minutes  too 
early ;  and  as  I  stood  on  the  steps, 
shivering  in  the  cold  evening  breeze^ 
and  pondering  on  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
northern  April  day,  I  could  not  help 
asking  the  landlord «  (a  civil,  old- 
fashioned  Boniface),  *  Pray  sir,  do  yon 
know  any  thing  of  the  history  of  that 
nice  decent-looking  young  woman  who 
started  from  your  house  with  me  this 
morning  for  London  V 

**  *  Know,  sir !'  said  he,  as  if  in  com- 
passion for  ray  ignorance.  *  Ay,  that 
I  do !  and  so  does  all  Berwick,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  all  England  and 
Scotland  knew  it  too.  If  ever  there 
was  a  kind  heart  and  a  pretty  fiice  in 
Berwick  bounds,  it*s  surely  li&ry  Fen- 
wick's  ! 

**  *  It's  rather  a  long  story  though, 
sir,  and  the  horses  are  Just  coming 
round;  but  Pm  thinking  there  is  one 
goes  with  you  as  far  as  Haddington, 
tliat  won't  want  pressing  to  give  you 
the  outs  and  ins  on'U'  So  saying,  he 
pointed  to  a  ftfout  grazier-looking  per- 
sonage, in  a  thick  great-coat  and  worst- 
ed comforter,  who,  by  his  open  coun- 
tenance and  manly  yeoman-like  bear- 
ing, might  have  been  own  brother  to 
Dandle  Dinmont  himself.  <  This  gen- 
tleman,' said  the  landlord,  with  a  re- 
spectful glance  at  myself,  and  a  fami- 
liar nod  to  the  Borderer,  (a  substantial 
wool-stapler  in  Berwick,  but  passing 
in  quest  of  his  pastoral  commodity  half 
his  life  among  the  neighbouring  farms,) 
*  wislies  to  h<ear  all  about  Mary  Fen- 
wick.  You've  known  her  from  the 
egg,  I  may  say;  and  been  in  court 
yourself  on  the  trial  yesterday ;  so 
you'll  be  able  to  give  it  him  to  bis 
heart's  content.* 

''  The  last  words  were  drowned  in 
the  rattle  of  the  advancing  coach, — ^in 
jumped  I,  and  in  clamber«d  the  Bor- 
derer; reconciled  to  the  durance  of 
an  inside  berth  by  the  sharp  east-wind, 
and  the  pleasure  of  talking  of  Mary 
Fen  wick. 

^  Having  explained,  for  the  sake  of 
propriety,  that  my  interest  in  the  dam- 
sel arose  from  the  singular  circum- 
stance of  one  so  young,  and  apparently 
inexperienced,  travelling  above  six 
hundred  miles,  to  pass  one  day  in  Ber- 


wick, ray  portly  rit'O'Vii  civilly  beg- 
ged my  pardon,  and  assured^  me  that 
no  one  there  felt  the  least  uneasiness 
on  the  score  of  Mary's  journey. — 
*  There's  a  blessing  on  her  errand,  sir, 
and  that  the  very  stones  on  the  road 
know  ;  and,  besides,  she's  so  staid  and 
sensible,  and  has  so  much  dignity  about 
her,  that  she's  as  fit  to  go  through  the 
world  as  her  grandmother.' 

*'  To  all  this  I  assented  the  more 
readily,  tiiat  this  very  dignity  had  made 
roe  forego  all  inquiry  into  what  I 
wished  so  much  to  know  ;  and  even 
now  I  listened  to  it  with  all  the  more 
satisfaction  for  the  hint  she  had  thrown 
out,  as  if  of  regret,  for  not  having  told 
me  herself.  <  Does  she  belong  to  this 
place,'  asked  I,  'that  yon  seem  to 
know  her  so  well !' 

"  *  Yes,  sir ;  born  and  bred  In  Ber- 
wick  bounds.  She  was  a  Aurroer's 
daughter,  a  mile  out  of  (own,  and  just 
what  a  farmer's  daughter  should  be. — 
Her  mother,  a  clever  notable  woman, 
taught  her  to  bake  and  brew,  and  knit 
and  sew ;  in  short,  every  thing  that 
many  girls  in  her  station  are  now  too 
fine  to  do.  They  think  these  good 
old-fashioned  things  make  them  un- 
genleel,  but  they  never  made  Mary 
Fenwick  so ;  for  I  am  sure,  sir,  but 
for  her  suitable  dress  and  simple  man- 
ner, you  %iight  have  taken  her  for  a 
lady. 

«*  *  Well !  Mary  came  often  in  her 
father's  little  cart  to  market,  to  sell 
her  butter  and  eggs,  (we've  a  great 
trade  in  eggs  here,  you  know,  sir) ;  and 
somehow  or  other,  she  fell  in  with  a 
young  man  of  our  town,  a  merchant's 
clerk,  who   was   taken  with  her  good 

looks,  and  cared  for  very  little  else. 

His  old  father,  however,  (the  old  man 
who  put  Mary  in  the  coach  this  morn- 
ing), made  many  inquiries  about  his 
son's  sweetheart ;  and  as  he  heard 
nothing  but  good  of  her,  he  had  the 
sense  to  see,  that  though  one  of  a  large 
hard-working  family,  she  would  be  the 
very  wife  to  reclaim  his  gay,  idle, 
thoughtless  son,  if  any  thing  would. 

'**  And  very  idle  and  extravagant  he 
was,  air !  The  only  son  of  people 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  a  good 
deal  spoilt  from  a  child,  lie  neglected 
his  business  whenever  he  could,  and 
loved  dress,  and  company,  and  horse- 
racing,  and  all  that,  tar  too  well.  But 
he  really  loved  Mary  Fenwick ;  and 
no  sooner  saw  that  she  would  not  so 
much  as  listen  to  him  while  all  this 
went  on,  than  he  quite  left  off  all  his 
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wild  courses,  and  became  a  uew  man, 
to  gain  her  favour. 

'  **  It  was  not  done  in  a  hurry  ;  for 
Mary  had  been  brought  up  very  pious- 
ly, and  had  a  horror  for  every  thing 
evil.  But  Dick  Mansel  was  very  cle- 
ver, as  well  as  handsome ;  and  when 
he  pleased,  could  make  one  believe  any 
thing ;  and  really,  to  give  him  his  due, 
as  long  as  he  had  any  doubts  of  Mary^s 
love,  no  saint  could  behave  better.  At 
last,  liowever,  he  fairly  gained  her  in- 
nocent heart ;  though  I  believe  it  was 
as  much  by  the  aid  of  his  good  father 
and  mother's  constant  praises  of  him- 
self, and  doating  fondness  /or  Mary,  as 
by  his  own  winning  ways. 

*  *  When  he  saw  she  loved  him,  and 
it  was  not  by  halves,  though  in  her 
own  gentle  way,  he  wanted  to  marry 
her  immediately  ;  and  Mary's  father 
would  have  consented,  for  it  was  a 
capital  match  for  his  portionless  girl. 
But  Mary  said,  'Richard,  you  have 
kept  free  of  cards,  and  dice,  and  folly, 
one  half  year,  to  gain  your  own  wishes ; 
let  me  see  you  do  it  another,  to  make 
my  mind  easy,  and  then  Til  trust  you 
till  death  divides  us.'  Dick  stormed, 
and  got  into  a  passion,  and  swore  she 
did  not  love  him ;  but  she  answered, 
'  It  is  just  because  I  do,  that  1  wish 
to  give  you  a  habit  of  goodness  before 
you  are  your  own  master  and  mine. — 
Surely  it  is  no  hardship  to  be  for  six 
months,  what  you  intend  to  be  all  the 
rest  of  your  lifeV 

"  *  Richard  was  forced  to  submit ; 
and  for  three  of  the  six  months  behaved 
better  than  ever.  But  habit,  as  Mary 
said,  is  every  thing ;  and  bis  had  for 
years  set  the  wrong  way.  With  the 
summer  came  fairs,  and  idleness,  and 
junkettings,  and,  worst  of  all,  races, 
into  the  neighbourhood.  Dick  first 
staid  away  with  a  bad  grace;  then 
went,  just  to  shew  how  well  he  could 
behave ;  and  ended  by  losing  his  money, 
and  getting  into  scrapes,  just  as  bad  as 
ever. 

''  *  For  a  time  he  was  much  ashamed, 
and  felt  real  sorrow  ;  and  leared  Mary 
would  never  forgive  him.  But  when 
she  did  so,  sweet  gentle  soul !  once  or 
twice,  (though  her  pale  face  was  re- 
proach enough  (o  any  man)  he  began  to 
get  hardened,  and  to  laugh  at  what  he 
called  her  pensiveuess.  Mary  was 
twenty  times  near  giving  him  up ;  but 
his  parents  hung  about  her,  and  told 
her  she  only  could  save  him  from  per- 
dition ;  and,  in  truth,  she  thought  so 
herself;  and  this,  joined  to  the  love 
for  him,  which  was  all  the  deeper  for 


its  slow  growth,  made  her  still  ready 
to  risk  her  own  welfare  for  his. 

'*  *  It  is  not  to  be  told  how  much  she 
bore  of  idleness,  extravagance,  and 
folly, — for  vice  was  never  as  yet  laid 
to  his  door,— in  the  hopes  that  when 
these  wild  days  were  past,  Richard 
would  settle  a^in  into  a  sober  mon  of 
business.  At  last,  however,  to  crown 
all,  there  came  players  to  the  town ; 
and  Dick  was  not  to  be  kept  from  either 
before  or  behind  the  curtain.  He  fell 
in  with  a  gay  madam  of  an  actress, 
very  shew  v  to  be  sure,  but  no  more  to 
be  compared  with  Mary  Fenwick  than 
a  flaring  crockery  jug  to  my  best  China 
punchbowL*  She  persuaded  him,*that 
to  marry  a  poor  farmer's  daughter  was 
quite  beneath  him  ;  and  to  be  kept  in 
awe  by  her,  more  contemptible  stilL — 
So,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  sir, 
Dick,  after  trying  in  vain  to  force  his 
poor  heart-broken  Mary  to  give  him 
up,  (that  he  n^ight  lay  his  ruin  at  her 
door)  had  the  cruelty  to  tell  her  one 
night,  as  he  met  her  going  home  to  her 
father's  from  nursing  his  own  sick 
mother,  that  he  saw  she  was  not  a  fit 
match  for  him,  either  in  birth  or  breed- 
ing ;  and  Ihat  if  ever  he  married,  it 
should  be  a  wife  of  more  liberal  ways 
of  thinking ! 

''  *  He  had  been  drinking  a  good 
deal,  it  is  true,  and  was  put  up  to  this 
base  conduct  by  his  stage  favourite ; 
but  when  he  found,  that  instead  of  a 
storm  of  reproaches,  or  even  a  flood  of 
tears,  poor  Mary  only  stood  pale,  and 
shaking,  and  kept  saying,  *  Poor 
Richard !  poor,  poor  Ricliard !'  he 
grew  sobered,  and  would  fain  have 
softened  matters  a  little.  But  she  sum- 
moned all  her  strength,  and  ran  till 
she  came  to  her  father's  gate ;  and  two 
days  afler,  when  the  old  Mansels  drove 
out  in  a  post-chaise,  to  try  and  make 
it  all  up,  and  get  their  son  put  once 
more  upon  his  trial,  Mary  was  off— her 
parents  would  not  tell  whither.' 

** '  And  where  did  she  go  V  asked  I, 
for  the  first  time  venturing  to  interrupt 
the  honest  Berwicker's  cori  amore  nar- 
ration. *  It  came  out,  sir,  afterwards, 
that  an  uncle  in  London  had  formerly 
invited  her  to  come  up  and  visit  him ; 
and  now  that  her  engagement  was  so 
sadly  broken  off,  she  told  her  parents 
it  would  save  her  much  misery  to  leave 
home  for  a  while,  and  even  go  to  ser- 
vice, to  keep  out  of  the  way  till  Dick 
Mansel  should  be  married.  '  Or 
hanged  P  cried  her  father,  in  his  pas- 
sion, (as  he  afterwards  acknowledged), 
little  thinking  how  near  it   was  being 
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Ibe  case.  There  was  a  salmon-smack 
lying  in  tlie  river  jast  then,  whose  mas- 
ter was  Mary's  cousin ;  so  she  slipped 
quietly  on  l)oard  in  the  dark,  and  got 
safely  to  London.' 

'-  *  How  long  was  this  ago  V  said  L 
'Oh!  aboat  five  or  six  months,  per- 
haps; let  me  see,  it  was  in  October, 
and  this  is  April.  Well,  sir,  Mary 
staid  but  a  short  time  at  her  uncle's,  as 
idleness  was  a  thing  she  never  liked ; 
but  through  his  wife,  (who  had  been 
housekeeper  to  a  nobleman,)  she  got  a 
delightful  place  in  the  same  family,  as 
upper  nursery-maid;  which  her  gentle 
manners,  and  steady  temper,  and  long 
experience  in  her  father's  family,  made 
her  every  way  fit  for. 

**  *  She  had  not  been  long  with  them, 

when  Lord  S was  appointed  to  a 

government  in  the  Indies ;  and  as  he 
resolved  to  take  out  some  of  his  young- 
er children,  nothing  would  serve  Lady 

S but  Mary  must  go  with  them. — 

They  were  g^own  so  fond  of  her,  that 
her  cares  on  the* voyage  would  be 
worth  gold ;  and  then  her  staid,  sober, 
dignified  ways  made  her  a  perfect  trea- 
sure in  a  country  where  1  understand 
girls'  heads  are  apt  to  be  turned.— 
Lady  S—  knew  her  story,  and 
thought  it  recommendation  enough; 
so  her  parents  were  written  to,  half 
Mary's  ample  wages  secured  them  by 
her  desire ;  and  she  went  down  to  the 
sea-side  to  be  in  the  way  to  embark  at 
the  last  moment,  when  all  the  tedious 
outfit  for  a  great  man's  voyage  was 
over.' 

** '  So  this  explains  a  hint  she  threw 
out,  about  going  to  the  world's  end !' 
saidl. 

"*Yes,  sir;  she  would  have  been 
half  way  there  already,  if  it  had  not 
pleased  God  to  send  a  contrary  wind, 
to  save  Dick  ManseVs  life.'  *  His  life, 
poor  wretch !'  said  I ;  *did  he  take  to 
worse  courses  still  1'—*  PreUy  bad, 
sir ;  but  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  got 
credit  for.  I'll  tell  you  as  short  as  1  can. 

"  '  There  came  about  Berwick,  now 
and  then,  a  scamp  of  a  fellow,  whom 
every  body  knew  to  be  a  gambler  and 
a  cheat ;  and  whom  none  but  such  idle 
dogs  as  Dick  Mansel  would  keep 
company  with.  This  man,  sir,  was 
known  to  be  in  or  about  town  last 
autumn,  and  to  have  won  money  of 
Richard  both  on  the  turf  and  at  the 
card-table.  They  had  a  row  about  it, 
it  seems,  high  words,  and  even  a 
scuffle ;  but  few  knew  or  cared  ;  and 
Jack  Osborne  went  away  as  he  came, 
with  none  the  wiser. 


" '  But  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months  ago,  it  began  to  be  whispered 
that  he  had  been  missed  of  late  from 
his  old  haunts,  and  that  Berwick  was 
the  last  place  where  he  had  been  seen ; 
and,  good  for  nothing  as  he  was,  he 
had  decent  relations  who  began  to 
think  it  worth  while  to  inquire  into  it. 
The  last  person  in  whose  company  he 
had  been  seen,  in  our  town,  was  cer- 
tainly Dick  Mansel ;  who,  when  asked 
about  him,  denied  all  knowledge  of  his 
old  comrade.  But  Dick's  own  cha- 
racter by  this  time  was  grown  very 
notorious;  and  though  no  one  here, 
from  respect  to  his  family,  would  have 
breathed  such  a  notion.  Jack  Osborne's 
stranger  uncle  felt  no  scruple  in  in- 
sinuating tliat  his  nephew  had  met 
with  foul  play,  and  insisting  on  an 
inquiry. 

**  *  In  the  course  of  this,  a  very  sus- 
picious circumstance  came  out ;  a  pair 
of  pistols,  well  known  to  be  Osborne's, 
were  found  in  Dick's  possession ;  and 
a  story,  of  his  having  received  them  in 
part  payment  of  some  gambling  debt, 
was  of  course  very  little,  if  at  all  be- 
lieved. There  were  plenty  of  people 
who  could  depose,  that  on  the  23rd  of 
October,  at  a  tavern  dinner,  the  two 
had  quarrelled,  'and  had  high  words ; 
though  they  were  afterwards  seen  to 
go  out  separately,  and  seemingly  good 
friends. 

"  *  The  next  step  in  evidence  was, 
two  people  having  returned  late  that 
evening,  and  on  passing  a  little  stunted 
thicket,  about  half  a  mile  from  town, 
hearing  something  like  groans  and 
cries;  which,  however, they  paid  little 
attention  to,  being  in  a  great  hurry. — 
This''caused  the  place  to  be  searched  ; 
and  in  an  old  sand-pit  near  the  spot, 
to  the  surprise  and  horror  of  all  Ber* 
wick,  were  found  the  remains  of  poor 
Jack  Osborne  ;  his  clothes,  from  the 
dry  nature  of  the  ground,  quite  in  good 
preservation. 

"  *  Things  began  now  to  put  on  a 
face  terribly  serious  for  Dick  Man- 
sel; especially  as  another  roan  now 
came  forward  to  say  (people  should 
be  very  cautious,  sir  !)  that  he  had 
met  Dick— or  some  one  so  like  him, 
that  be  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  him, 
— on  the  road  to  that  very  spot,  just  be- 
fore the  hour  when  the  groans  were 
heard;  and  that  on  being  addressed 
by  his  name,  he  passed  on,  and  gave 
no  answer. 

"  •  Between  the  quarrel,  and  the  pis- 
tols, and  the  groans,  and  the  dead 
body,  and,  above  all^  the  evidence  of 
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this  man,  a  complete  case  was  made 
out  for  a  jury,  and  there  were  many 
things  besides  to  give  it  a  colour  ;  es- 
pecially poor  Dick*8  own  reckless  ha- 
bits, and  his  evident  confusion  when 
first  asked  what  he  had  been  doing  on 
the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  October.— 
To  those  who  saw  his  conscience- 
stricken  look,  when  taken  by  surprise, 
and  his  angry  defiance  afterwards, 
when  aware  of  the  drift  of  the  question, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  ffuilt. 

" '  Dick  was  committed  for  trial ;  and 
oh  !  sir,  it  was  a  sad  day  for  all  who 
knew  his  worthy  parents,  and  had 
seen  the  creature  himself  g^ow  up  be- 
fore them,  a  pretty  curlyhaired  child, 
and  then  a  manly,  spirited  boy  !  His 
behaviour  in  prison  was  chiefly  dogged 
and  sullen ;  and  he  seemed  to  scorn 
even  denying  the  fact  to  those  who 
could  suppose  him  guilty,  as  most 
did  ; — but  on  his  poor  father  (who 
never  would  credit  it)  urging  him  to 
think,  for  the  sake'of  his  grey  hairs, 
whether  some  means  of  proving  his  in- 
nocence might  not  yet  be  found,  he  at 
length  said,  though  it  seemed  wrung 
from  him  by  his  parent's  distress,— 
'There's  one  person  on  earth  who 
could  clear  me  of  this  horrible  cliarge, 
(but  even  if  she  were  angel  enough  to 
doit,  I  supp5se  she*s  left  England), 
and  that's  Mary  Fenwick !  This  is  a 
judgment  on  me,  father,  for  my  usage 
of  that  girl!' 

**  •  The  agonised  parents  lost  not  a 
moment  in  writing  to  Mary  the  most 
pathetic  letter  broken  heart  ever  pen- 
ned. They  feared  she  would  have 
sailed,  but  it  pleased  God  otherwise ; 
and  though  the  wind  that  first  kept 
them  had  changed,  they  were  detained 
one  week  longer  for  reasons  of  state. 
Mary  carried  the  letter  to  her  good 
mistress,  and  told  her  all. 

"  *  She  readily  got  leave  for  the  jour- 
ney, and  was  offered  a  fellow-servant 
to  take  care  of  her ;  but  she  was  stead- 
hat  in  declining  it.  *  1  would  wish  no 
unnecessary  witness  of  poor  Richard's 
shame  and  his  parents'  sorrow,  my 
lady,'  said  she ;  '  and  God  will  pro- 
tect one  who  is  going  to  return  good 
for  eviL' 

** '  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,  to  let  Mary  appear  at  the  assizes 
yesterday,  and  get  back  to  Portsmouth 
m  time^  so  into  the  mail  she  stepped, 
and  arrived  here  as  soon  as  a  letter 
could  have  done.  When  they  saw 
her,  the  poor  old  Mansels  almost  faint- 
ed  for  joy.  They  kissed  and  wept  over 
her,   as  they  had  done  many  a  time 


when  their  son's  wildness  grieved  her 
gentle  spirit;  but  they  soon  came  to 
look  up  to  her  as  a  guardian  angel 
come  to  save  their  grey  hairs  from  de- 
spair and  disgrace. 

"  *  They  would  have  proposed  to  her 
to  see  and  comfort  Richard  ;  but  she 
said  mildly,  <  We  have  both  need  of 
our  strength  for  to-morrow.  Tell  him 
1  forgive  him,  and  bless  God  for  bring- 
ing me  to  save  him  ;  and  pray  that  it 
may  not  be  from  danger  in  this  world 
alone.' 

"  'She  was  quite  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue, it  may  be  supposed,  and  glad  to 
lay  her  innocent  head  down  once  more 
on  her  mother's  bosom,  in  the  bed 
where  she  was  born,  and  where  she 
had  hardly  expected  ever  to  lay  it 
i^ain.  She  rose  ouite  refreshed,  and 
able  for  the  hard  trial)  and  hard  it  was 
to  one  so  modest  and  retiring)  of  ap- 
pearing in  court  before  her  whole 
towns-people  on  so  melancholy  an 
occasion. 

*'  *  She  was  indulged  with  a  chair, 
and  sat  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possi- 
ble, surrounded  by  kind  friends,  4iU 
she  should  be  called  on.  The  case  for 
the  prosecution  was  gone  into  ;  and  a 
chain  of  circunnstantial  evidence  made 
out  so  desperately  against  poor  Dick, 
that  the  crown  counsel — a  rather  flip- 
pant young  man — said,  '  This  is  a  hol- 
low case,  you  will  see,  my  lord.  No- 
thing short  of  an  alibi  can  bring  him 
oft' 

<' '  And  that  shall  be  proved  imme- 
diately, ray  lord,'  replied — very  unex- 
pectedly  some   of    the     prisoner's 

friends.  'We  have  a  witness  here, 
come  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
for  the  purpose ;'  and  Mary,  shaking 
like  a  leaf,  and  deadly  pale,  was  placed 
in  the  box.  The  counsel  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  examine  her.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  say,  sir,  he  wished  to  find  her 
testimony  false ;  but  lawyers  have  a 
frightful  pride  in  shewing  their  inge- 
nuity ;  and  he  did  not  quite  like  his 
'  hoUow  case'  to  be  overturned.  At  all 
events  his  mai^ner  was  any  thing  but 
encouraging  to  a  poor  frightened  girl ; 
but  he  little  knew  that  Mary  could  be 
firm  &«i  a  rock  where  duty  was  con- 
cerned. 

" '  On  being  desired  to  say  what  she 
knew  of  this  business,  Mary  simply 
averred,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
that  Richard  Mansel  could  not  have 
been  in  Overton  wood  at  the  hour  as- 
signed for  the  murder  of  Jack  Osborne  ; 
as  he  was  at  that  very  time  with  her, 
on  the  road  to  S—  farm,  exactly  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town. 
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'*  <  Very  pleasantly  engaged,  1  dare 
tay,  mydear!*  aaid  the  coonse),  flip- 
pantly ;  '  bat  I  am  afraid  the  court 
will  not  be  the  more  dispoaed  to  admit 
your  endence  on  that  account.* — *  I 
am  sure  they  ought/  said  Mary,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  and  solemn  sincerity, 
which  dashed  the  lawyer  a  good  deaL 

*  But,'  said   he,    recovering   himself, 

*  Richard    Mansel  met  you,  you  say, 

on  the  road  to  S ,  at  a  little  after 

the  hour  of  nine,  on  a  certain  evening. 
Pray  what  reason  may  you  have  for 
remembering  the  hour!* 

"*  Because  I  had  staid  to  give  his 
mother  her  nine  o'clock  draught  before 
I  left  town  ;  and  because,  just  as  I 
got  to  my  father's  gate,  the  church 
clock  struck  ten.* 

**  *  Very  accurate  !  And  pray  what 
leads  you  to  be  so  positive  as  to  the 
day  1 — '  Because,  the  very  next  even- 
ing I  sailed  for  London  in  a  smack, 
whose  sailing  day  is  always  on  a  Fri- 
day, and  Thursday  must  have  been 
the  8Sd.' 

"  *  Very  logical  indeed !  And  now, 
my  dear,  to  come  more  to  the  point, 
how  come  you  to  remember  this  meet- 
ing itself  so  very  particularly  !  It  was 
not  the  first,  I  dare  say.*— *  No,  sir,* 
said  Mary,  her  paleness  giving  way 
to  a  flush  of  insulted  dignitv ;  *  but  it 
was  the  hut !  !  I  remember  it,  be- 
cause we  were  engaged  to  be  married ; 
and  on  that  very  night  (and  I  bless 
God  it  was  no  other)  Richard  Mansel 
fold  me,  and  not  very  kindly,  I  was 
not  a  fit  wife  for  him ;  and  all  that  had 
been  going  on  between  us  so  long  was 
for  ever  at  an  end !  I  have  a  right  to 
remember  this,  sir,  I  think.' 

''  *  Mary  had  made,  to  muster 
strength  and  utterance]  for  this  testi- 
mony, all  the  exertion  nature  would 
permit.  She  fell  back,  fainting,  into 
her  father's  arms,  and  a  murmur  of  ad- 
miration ran  through  the  court 

"  <  This  is  an  alihiy  with  a  witness,* 
said  an  old  shrewd  barrister.  '  'TIS 
not  likely  a  discarded  sweetheart 
would  come  six  hundred  miles  to  per- 
jure herself  for  a  scoundrel  like  tlds !' 
In  corroboration  of  Mary's  simple  tes- 
timony, should  any  be  required,  there 
was  handed  to  the  jury  a  housewife, 
or  pocket-book,  whose  few  leaves  of 
simple  memorandums  contained,  (evi- 
dently written  down  at  the  moment, 
and  blotted  with  a  still  discernible 
tear),  *Oct.  2ad,— This  day,  parted  for 
ever  in  this  world  with  poor  Richard 
ManseK  God  grant  we  may  meet  in 
the  next.*  »* 


'''And  did  they  meet  again  in  this 
world,  sir!*  said  I,  when  my  honest 
friend  had  got  rid  of  something  trou- 
blesome in  his  eyes.  *  No,  sir ;  Mary 
felt  it  was  better  otherwise,  and  no 
one  durst  press  it  upon  her.  She 
wrote  him  a  letter  though,  which  no 
one  else  saw  ;  and  I  hear  he  says  his 
life  was  hardly  worth  saving,  since  be 
has  lost  Mary.  Poor  devil !  we*ll  see 
if  this  great  escape  will  sober  him !, 

"  LiUle  more  passed  between  me  and 
my  friend,  as  the  lights  of  Dunbar 
were  now  in  view.  I  have  since  been 
in  Berwick,  and  find  Richard  lives 
with  his  parents,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man  than  tliey  ever  expected  him  to 
be  ;  and  Mary  is  married,  in  India,  to 
a  young  chaplain,  up  the  country,  to 

whom   Lord    S has    promised  a 

living  in  her  own  native  north,  on  his 
return  to  Britain."      rramr^9  Mag. 


THE    BaiPB. 
For  the  Ott». 


I  Mw  tliee  once,  and  onlj  once,  bnt  noYer 

can  forget 
Tke   beauty   of  thy   falrjr  forat— tby  gtotay 

locks  of  jet ; 
And  even  now,  ay,  even  aov,  tbongb  years 

have  led  away, 
SInee  irtt  I  saw  tbee,  briffat  and  fair,  apoa 

iby  brlifal  day. 

Thy  fonn  It  stfll  before  my  eyes,  still— still— 

I  hear  thy  voice. 
So  soft— io  sweet— so  nrasical.  It  made  all 

hearts  rejoice ; 
I  see  thy  raven  tresses  dancing  o*er  thy  sonny 

brow. 
Or,  straytnf  from  their  pearly  wreath,  on 

thy  swelling  bosom  low. 

I  see  thine  eye  on  thy  heart's  yonng  choice 

glance  with  a  tender  fear  ; 
And  the  silken  lash  that  strove  to  hide  the 

sweet  confusion  there  ; 
I  hear  thee  breathe  the  blissful  vow,  that  yet 

m  tjf  cause  regret ; 
I  saw  thee  once,  sad  only  onee,  but  never  can 

forget!  A.  A   P. 


Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.— ^  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  obtained 
the  reputation  in  his  set  speeches,  of 
uniting  two  opposite  characters,  viz. 
those  of  a  witty  and  a  weighty  speaker* 
That  he  was  not  unduly  exalted  in  his 
own  opinion,  notwitiistanding  his 
eminent  talents  and  preferment,  ap« 
pears  from  his  modest  answer  to  <|ueen 
Elizabeth,  when  on  a  visit  to  him  at 
Redgrave,  she  told  him  that  his  bouse 
was  too  little  for  him.  <*  Not  so,  ma- 
dam,** replied  Sir  Niciiolas,  "  but  your 
majesty  has  made  lone  too  great  for  my 
house.^ 
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A  NIGHT  ON  THE  ATLANTIC. 
Ft  the  OtU* 

How  faitbfally  the  sacred  writer  of 
the  Pwlms  pictured  the  situation  of  the 
seaman  in  a  storm,  when  he  wrote — 
'*  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
that  do  business  in  great  waters,  these 
see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
wonders  in  the  deep,'*  &c  It  is  the 
actual,  the  living  semblance  brought  to 
the  mind*s  eye ;  while  the  ocean  in  its 
sublime  workings^  as  described  in  the 
verses  following  that  quoted  above,  is 
no  less  truly  depicted.  Indeed,  so  uni- 
versally have  these  wonders  been  un- 
folded, that  scarcely  a  seaman  exists 
who  has  not  his  tale  of  storms  and 
tempests  to  relate;  but  where  is  the 
being  who  can  tell  half  the  wonders  of 
the  mighty  sea,  when  the  spirits  of  the 
vasty  deep  have  lashed  it  into  fury  1  So 
awfully  sublime  and  terrible  is  it,  that 
the  recollection  of  its  vastness  only 
leaves  the  mind  oppressed  with  the 
liuleneas  of  man,  and  it  shrinks  from 
attempting  to  describe  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  its  Creator.  In  whatever  si- 
tuation it  is  seen,  whether  in  calm 
sleep  under  tlie  summer's  sky,  when 
only  the  light  zephyr  plays  sportive 
on  its  bosom,  so  softly  that  not  a  ripple 
disturbs  the  surface,  or  in  the  furious 
tumult  of  the  hurricane,  only  in  parts 
can  its  greatness  be  told. 

Among  the  many  scenes  of  wonder 
that  have  occurred,  the  following,  which 
happened  one  night  on  the  Atlantic, 
shews  the  sweeping  destruction  which 
a  few  minutes  will  eflPect  upon  this  aw- 
ful element^  and,  though  but  feebly  re- 
lated, it  will  give  some  idea  of  the  dis- 
asters incident  to  a  seaman's  life. 

His  Majesty's  brig  B was  re- 
turning home  from  the  West  Indies  in 
ihe  latter  end  of  the  year  1829;  fine 
weather  and  favourable  gales  bad 
brought  her  fer  on  her  course  ;  the 
officers  and  seamen  were  looking  out 
joyfully  for  land,  (**  they  were  reluming 
to  thfeir  homes  again,")  when»  one 
evening,  the  sky  assuined  a  dark  and 
threatening  aspect,  and  the  wind  shift- 
ily around  to  an  opposite  quarter, 
baffled  these  hopes,  and  made  the  pro- 
bability of  meeting  their  friends  an 
object  of  greater  speculation  than  they 
had  before  anticipated.  Still,  the  weather 
was  not  of  such  consequence  as  to  keep 
more  than  the  usual  watch  on  deck, 
though,  as  the  night  advanced,  the  dark- 
ness increased,  until  one  could  scarcely 
see  the  ship's  length,  and  the  wind  rose 
to  a  smart  breeze. 


Twelve  o'clock  came, — eight  bells 
were  struck,  the  watch  changed,  and  the 
ship  secure,  when  the  man  on  the  look- 
out gave  the  word,  "  A  sail  right  a- 
head!"  Before  the  helmsman  had 
power  to  shift  the  helm,  and  alter  the 
position  of  the  brig,  the  ships  met  with 
a  force  inconceivable  to  one  who  has 
not  witnessed  a  scene  similar  to  this 
which  now  occurred.  In  a  moment 
another  fcras!)  took  place  as  the  strange 
sail  came  with  her  Quarter  on  the  bow 

of  the  B .    A  loud  and  piercing 

shriek  was  heard— the  dark  body  of  the 
ship  disappeared,  and  all  again  was 
silent  as  the  grave,  save  the  roaring 
surges  of  the  ocean. 

For  some  time,  the  crew  of  the  brig 
only  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  sor- 
row and  amazement;  they  knew  not 
what  damage  their  own  vessel  had  sus- 
tained by  the  shock,  while  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  other  caused  a  sad 
feeling  in  their  minds  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  beings  whom  they  supposed  to  have 
sunk  into  an  ocean  grave:  yet,  when 
the  alarm  of  tlie  moment  had  subsided, 
and  they  found  their  own  damage  to 
have  been  but  trifling,  the  possibility 
that  some  part  of  the  crew  might  yet  be 
saved,  or  that  the  vessel  was  still  float- 
ing on  the  waters,  induced  them  to  make 
every  exertion  to  rescue  their  fellow- 
men  from  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  this  unhappy  meeting  had  placed 
them.  Lights  were  immediately  hoisted 
on  different  parts  of  the  ship,  signal 
guns  fired,  and  ttie  vessel  hove-to,  near 
about  the  spot  where  the  accident  liap- 
pened.  All  was  useless, — no  return 
was  made  to  the  signals,  nor  a  sign  ap- 
peared that  any  of  the  crew  were  yet 
alive ;  when,  at  the  moment  they  had 
given  over  the  hope  of  saving  any  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  one  of  the  sea- 
men going  forward  discovered  a  man 
clinging  to  the  foremast  rigging.  How 
he  W&9  not  perceived  before  surprised 
them,  and  that  he  had  not  ventured  on 
the  deck  was  equally  singular ;  but  to 
suffer  him  to  remain  in  the  situation  he 
then  was,  Uie  humanity  of  a  British 
seaman  would  not  allow,  and  some  of 
the  crew  proceeded  to  assist  him  on 
board.  It  was  with  some  difiiculty 
that  they  removed  him,  for  l»e  clung 
witli  an  eager  and  convulsive  grasp  to 
the  rigging,  while  his  frenzied  look 
showed  the  desperate  effort  he  had  made 
to  save  himsen';  but  when  they  hud 
unclasped  his  hands,  and  got  him  on 
board,  he  suffered  them  to  lead  liitii 
about  like  a  child.  By  degrees  his 
tealure»  lost  their   stern  appearance, 
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and  sotneUiing  like  ronscioutnest  re- 
turned ;  bot  their  intelligence  had  6ed, 
and  he  appeared  plunged  into  a  atate 
of  helpless  lethargy,  or  melancholy 
madness.  Whatever  question  was  asked 
about  his  ship,  or  himself,  he  only 
looked  at  the  enquirer  witli  'a  vacant 
stare  and  then  said,  **  Lost,  lost— all 
gone  !**  and  then  resumed  his  former 
appearance. 

As  they  could  not  gain  any  informa- 
tion from  him,  the  vessel  continued  to 
cruize  about  the  spot  all  night,  so  that 
nothing  should  remain  untried  to  save 
any  Providence  might  have  been  pleased 
to  spare  from  destruction ;  but  no  sign 
appeared  to  indicate  such  was  the  case, 
though  the  weather  gradually  cleared 
up,  and  the  sea  became  so  smooth  that 
a  boat  might  have  lived  on  it  with  little 
difficulty.  The  next  morning  the 
weather  was  beautifully  mild;  vessels 
were  continually  passing  and  repass- 
ing ;  of  every  one  enquiry  was  eagerly 
made,  but  none  had  seen  the  wreck,  or 
any  thing  to  mark  that  such  an  event 
had  taken  place ;  indeed,  the  whole 
would  have  appeared  but  a  troubled 
dream,  had  not  the  poor  stalking  wretch, 
moving  listlessly  about,  convinced  them 
of  its  reality. 

Day  after  day  passed  on,  and  he  was 
still  the  same  melancholy  beinsf ,  though, 
as  he  refused  to  take  any  food,  he  was 
become  so  emaciated  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  living  skeleton.  They 
attempted  by  force  to  make  him  eat, 
but  he  resisted  all  their  efforts,  and 
shewed  such  signs  of  madness,  that  the 
crew,  though  unwilling,  were  obliged 
to  give  up  their  benevolent  design.— 
The  first  few  days  he  had  been  on  board 
the  brig,  every  morning  he  would  go 
alofk,  and  remain  there  for  hours,  ap- 
parently looking  out  for  his  lost  com- 
panions; but  by  the  time  the  vessel 
entered  the  Channel,  he  was  so  reduced 
as  to  be  unable  to  come  on  deck,  and  it 
was  evident  he  would  not  live  to  reach 
the  shore.  From  the  first  moment  he  was 
brought  on  board,  theship^s  surgeon 
had  declared,  that  in  the  end  he  would 
recover  his  reason  ;  but  he  feared  that 
the  recollection  of  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained, and  his  own  providential  escape, 
would  be  too  much  for  his  weakened 
frame  to  bear,  and  that  he  would  sink 
under  it  to  the  grave.  The  crisis  was 
DOW  arrived:  as  his  weakness  in- 
creased his  faculties  appeared  less 
clouded,  and,  according  to  the  doctor*8 
report,  he  became  sensible  of  his  si- 
tuation. After  a  long  sleep,  the  first 
lie  had  ever  enjoyed  on  board  the  brig, 


he  awoke  and  fointly  enquired  where 
he  was  1  The  doctor  was  immediately 
called,  and  ordered  him  to  be  kept 
quiet ;  but  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen 
his  end  was  at  hand — his  sand  had  just 
ran  out— a  few  grains  only  were  left; 
they  fell— bis  eyes  closed,  and  he  was 
no  more !  His  end  was  so  soon  after 
the  recovery  of  bis  senses,  that  he  could 
not  explain  much  as  to  who  he  was,  or 
of  the  vessel  to  which  he  belonged ; 
his  only  words  were—"  Write  my  fa- 
ther, James  B—  B— ,  Devon."  Poor 
fellow,  his  wanderings  are  over,  and 
his  cares  past ;  wrapped  up  in  a  ham^ 
mock,  the  sea  received  him  to  itself! 
On  its  bosom  he  had  lived,  on  it  he  bad 
died,  and  beneath  its  bosom  are  his  last 
remains  placed !  J.  S.  C. 


TO  VERT  LITTLB  B0T8  LBARNINO 
TO  8K4IT  AND  JUMP. 

Flomlal  Bttnqaam  vlbreo,  Pttellt-Credice  tote. 

Chll4rea,   before  jom  9kmU^  be  taegbc  to 


WHh  safety  Chea  yo«*U  g«ide  jour  Cesder 

feet; 
Oee/oH.  a  Mother*!  foadeet  bopee  may  balk, 
Slaee  /ce,  aad  kemrU  ma  ceM,  bare  learat 

deceit. 

Tbat,  la  the  nasy  labyrletb  of  Life, 
Led  by   lime,  kaowledfe,  and   rellfioa*a 
elae; 
From  lafaeey  eeeare  from  tin  and  ttrlfe. 
The  Imees  of  life  aad  ll^bt  immortal  vfev. 
BAaeurt*  Wiea-WaLL, 
Atftfnmmtr  and  Seh^ol'ifasUr 


SCOTTISH  LEGENDS. 

Although  lacking  that  instinctive 
and  superstitious  belief  in  the  *'  wild 
and  the  wonderful,"  so  strongly  inher- 
ent in  the  character  of  our  northern 
neighbours,  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge that  the  remarkable  fulfilment 
of  the  subjoined  auguries,  which  we 
eitract  from  Sir  Waller  Scott's  recently 
published  work,  struck  us  with  inde- 
scribable awe  and  amazement.  We 
here  present  them  without  further  pre- 
face, exclaiming  with  the  poet  of  old, 
Crtdiie  Potieri  ! 

<<  It  was  about  the  year  of  redemp- 
tion one  fthousand  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  when  King  Alexander  the 
Third  of  Scotland  lost  his  daughter 
Margaret,  whose  only  child,  of  the  same 
name,  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway 
(as  her  father  was  king  of  that  country), 
became  the  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  of  her  &ther*t 
crown.  An  unhappy  death  was  this, 
for  Alexander,  who  had  no  nearer  heirs 
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left  of  bis  own  body  than  his  gmnd- 
cbild.  Sb«  indeed  might  claim  his  king- 
dom by  birthright ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  such  a  claim  of  inheritance 
must  have  been  anticipated  by  all  who 
bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  subject. 
The  Scottish  King,  therefore,  endea- 
voured to  make  up  for  his  loss  by  re- 
placing his  late  queen,  who  was  an 
English  princess,  sister  of  our  Ed- 
ward the  First,  with  Juletta,  daughter 
of  the  Count  de  Dreux.  The  solemni- 
ties at  the  nuptial  ceremony,  which 
took  place  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh, 
were  very  great  and  remarkable,  and 
particularly,  when,  amidst  the  display 
of  a  pageant  which  was  exhibited  on 
the  occasion,  a  ghastly  spectre  made  its 
appearance  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton, 
as  the  King  of  Terrors  is  said  to  be  re- 
presented. Shortly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  this  apparition.  King  Alexander 
died,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  people, 
and  the  Maid  of  Norway,  his  heiress, 
specially  followed  her  grandfather  to 
the  grave. 

'*  It  was  about  the  era  above  men- 
tioned, that  the  Castle  Douglas  (called 
by  Sir  Walter,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances related  by  him,  *  Castle 
Dangerous.*)  was  held  in  trust  by  Sir 
John  de  Walton  for  the  English  king, 
under  the  stipulation,  that  if,  without 
surprise,  he  should  keep  it  from  the 
Scottish  power  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
be  should  obtain  the  Barony  of  Doug- 
las, with  its  appendages,  in  free  pro- 
perty, for  his  reward ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  should  suffer  the  for- 
tress during  this  space  to  be  taken, 
either  by  guile  or  open  force,  he  would 
become  liable  to  dishonour  as  a  knight, 
and  to  attainder  as  a  subject ;  as  also 
that  the  chiefs  who  took  share  with 
biro,  and  served  under  him,  should 
share  in  his  guilt  and  his  punishment ; 
when  the  young  Lord  Douglas,  accom- 
panied by  a  minstrel  named  Hugo  Hu- 
gonet^t  forth  on  the  dangerous  exploit 
of  redeeming  the  lost  honours  of  his 
bouse.  On  their  arrival  at  the  castle, 
they  found  it  a  scene  of  total  tumult, 
and  succeeded  in  entering  it  un- 
obsenred  by  the  centinels.  Tliey  made 
their  way  undiscovered  to  the  ubrary, 
where  they  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
main for  a  time,  to  discuss  the  plan  of 
liifure  operations.  Here  Hugonet,  on 
scanning  the  contents  of  the  library, 
discovered  a  book  of  poetry,  to  which  he 
bad  been  attached  of  old,  and  aware 
that  the  Lord  Douglas  had  been  a  man 
of  some  reading,  he  was  doubly  anx- 
ious to  secure  it.    This  book  contained 


the  Lays  of  an  ancient  Scottish  bard, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  '  Thomas 
the    Rhymer,*    whose  intimacy,  it  is 
said,  became  in  his  time  so  great  with 
the  gifted  people,  called  the  Faery  folk, 
that  he  could,  like  them,  foretell  the 
future  deeds  before  they  came  to  pass, 
and  united  in  his  own  person  the  qua- 
lities of  bard  and  of  soothsayer.    The 
time  and    manner  of  his  death  were 
never  publicly  known,  but  the  gene- 
ral belief  was,  that  he  was  not  severed 
from  the  land  of  the  living,  but  remov- 
ed to  the  land  of  Fsery,  from  whence 
he  sometimes   made    excursions,  and 
concerned  liimself  only  about  matters 
which  were  to  come  hereafter.     Hugo- 
net  was  the  more  earnest  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  this  ancient  bard,  as  many 
of  bis  poems  and  predictions  were  said 
to  be  preserved  in  the  castle,  and  were 
supposed  (o  contain  much,  especially 
connected    with    the    old    house   <n 
Douglas,  as  well  as  other  families  of 
ancient  descentj  who  had  been  subjects 
of  this  old   man*s  prophecies  ;    and, 
accordingly,  he  determined  to  save  this 
volume  from  destruction.    With  this 
view,  he  hurried  up  into  a  little  old 
vaulted    room,    called   the    *  Douglas 
study,*  in  which  there  might  be  some 
dozen  old  books  written  by  the  ancient  ' 
chaplains,  in  what  the  minstr.els  call, 
the  Utter  black.    He  immediately  dis- 
covered   the    celebrated    lay,    called 
*  Sir   Tristem  ;*   Hugonet,    who  well 
knew  the  value  in  which  this  poem 
was  held  by  the  ancient  lords  of  the 
castle,  took  the  parchment  volume  from 
the  shelves    of  the  library,  and  laid 
it  upon  a  small  desk.    Having  made 
such  preparation  for  putting  it  in  safe- 
ty, he  fell  into  a  brief  reverie,  when, 
as  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  book  of 
the  ancient  Rhymer,  he  was  astonished 
to  observe  it  slowly  removed  from  the 
desk  on  which  it  lay  by  an  invisible 
hand.    The  old  man  looked  with  hor- 
ror at  the  spontaneous  motion  of  the 
book,  for  the  safety  of  which  he  was 
interested,  and  had  the  courage  to  ap- 
proach a  little  nearer  the  desk,  in  order 
to  discover  by  what  means  it  had  been 
withdrawn.     Close  to   the   table   on 
which  the  desk  was  placed  stood  a 
chair ;  and  it  had  now  so  far  advanced 
in  the  evening  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  any  person  seated  in  the 
chair,  though  it  now  appeared,  upon 
close  examination,  that  a  kind  of  sha- 
dowy outline  of  a  human  form  was 
seated  in  it,  but  neither  precise  enough 
to  convey  its  exact  figure  to  the  mind, 
or  to  intimate  distinctly  its  mode  of  ac- 
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tioo.  The  Bard  of  DouffUuiy  therefore, 
gazed  upon  the  object  of  his  fear  as  if 
he  had  looked  upon  something  not 
mortal ;  net ertheless,  as  he  gazed  more 
intently,  he  became  more  capable  of 
discovering  the  object  which  offered 
itself  to  his  aslcmisbed  eyes,  and  they 
grew  by  degrees  more  keen  to  penetrate 
what  they  witnessed.  A  tall  thin  form, 
attired  in,  or  rather  shaded  with,  a  long 
flowing  dasky  robe,  having  a  face  and 
physiognomy  so  wild  and  overgiown 
with  hair,  as  to  be  hardly  human,  were 
the  only  marked  outlines  of  the  phan- 
tom ;  and,  looking  more  attentively, 
Hogonet  was  still  sensible  of  two  other 
forms,  the  outlines,  it  seemed,  of  a  hart 
and  a  hind,  which  appeared  half  to 
shelter  themselves  behind  the  person 
and  under  the  robe  of  this  supernatural 
figure^  The  phanton  adiressed  Hu- 
gonet  in  an  antique  language,  being  a 
species  of  Scotch  or  Gaelic: — *  You 
are  a  learned  man,'  said  the  apparition, 
'  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  dia- 
lects used  in  your  country  formerly,  al- 
though (bey  are  now  out  of  date,  and 
you  are  obliged  to  translate  them  into 
the  vulgar  Saxon  of  Deira  or  Northum- 
berland ;  but  bright  must  an  ancient 
bard  prize  one  in  this  *  remote  term  of 
time,*  who  sets  upon  the  poetry  of  his 
native  country  a  value  which  invites 
him  to  think  of  its  preservation  at  a 
mooient  of  such  terror  as  influences  the 
present  evening.* 

^'Mt  is  indeed,*  said  Hugonet,  <a 
night  of  terror,  that  calls  even  the  dead 
from  their  graves,  and  makes  them  the 
ghastly  and  fearful  companions  of  the 
living.  Who,  or  what  art  thou,  in 
God*s  name ;  who  breakest  the  lx>unds 
which  divide  them,  and  revisitest  thus 
strangely  the  state  tliou  hast  so  long 
bid  adieu  to  V 

'*  <  1  am,*  said  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
'  by  some  •called  Thomas  of  Erceldoun, 
or  Thomas  the  True  Speaker.  like 
other  sages,  1  am  permitted  at  times  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  ny  former  life,  nor 
am  1  incapable  of  removing  tlie  sha- 
dowy clouds  and  darkness  which  over- 
hang futurity  ;  anf  know,  thou  afflict- 
ed roan,  that  what  ihou  now  seest  in 
this  afflicted  country,  is  not  a  general 
emblem  of  what  shall;  herein  befall 
hereafter ;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
Douglasses  are  now  suffering  the  loss 
and  destruction  of  their  home,  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Scot- 
tish kingdom,  so  has  Heaven  appointed 
for  them  a  just  reward;  and  as  they 
have  not  spared  to  bum  and  destroy 
their  own  house,  and  (hat  of  their  fa- 


thers' in  the  Bruce's  cause,  so  is  it 
tlie  doom  of  Heaven,  that  as  often  as 
the  walls  of  Douglas  Castle  shall  be 
burnt  (o  (he  ground,  they  shall  be  again 
rebuilt  still  more  stately  and  more 
magnificent  than  before.' 

**  A  cry  was  now  heard,  like  that  of  a 
multitude,  in  the  court-yard,  joining 
in  a  fierce  shout  of  exul(ation ;  at  the 
same  time,  a  broad  and  ruddy  glow 
seemed  to  burst  from  tlie  beams  and 
rafters,  and  sparks  flew  from  them  as 
from  the  smith's  stithy,  while  the  ele- 
ment caught  (o  its  fuel,  and  the  con- 
flagration broke  its  way  through  every 
apertare. 

** '  See  ye  that,'  said  the  vision,  cast- 
ing his  eye  towards  the  windows,  and 

disappearing <  Begone  !  the    fated 

hour  of  removing  this  book  is  not  yet 
come,  nor  are  thuie  the  destined  hands. 
But  it  will  be  safe  where  1  have  placed 
it,  and  the  time  of  its  removal  shall 
come.' 

**  The  voice  was  heard  after  the  form 
had  vanished,  and  the  brain  of  Hugo- 
net  almost  turned  round  at  the  wild 
scene  which  he  had  beheld ;  his  ut- 
most exertions  were  scarcely  sufficient 
to  withdraw  him  from  the  terrible  spot, 
and  Douglas  Castle  that  night  sunk 
into  ashes  and  smoke,  to  arise,  in  no 
great  length  of  time,  in  a  form  stronger 
than  ever. 

"  In  conclusion,  this  strange  tale, 
though  incredible,  is  so  far  undeniable, 
that  Castle  Douglas  was  three  times 
burned  down  by  the  beir  of  the  house 
and  the  barony,  and  was  as  often  reared 
again  by  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  and 
other  generals  of  the  English,  in  a 
manner  rendering  it  more  impregnable 
than  it  had  previously  existed ;  thus 
verifying  the  prediction  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer." 


AN  IRREGULAR   ODE   TO  PAGANINI. 
Fori  the  Om. 

Great  Pacaatai !  matclitew  bow. 
Thou  brlBg*tt  the  world  tog^lier.by  the  eacf. 
To  hear  the  ttralnt  Chat  from  thy  Addle  flow  ; 
And  all  mth  in,  pell-mell,  both  hieh  and  low. 
Old   folks   and   lona^;   tbe    ladles,    pretty 

dear*, 
A^are  theU  nods,  and  winks,  and  sn&lles,  aad 

leers. 
Aad,  trrinf  to  look  (rave,  divide  the  show  : 
To  hear  thee,  and  be  seen,  the  little  sinners 
Wonid  shon   their  church,  aad  go  withont 

their  dinners. 

*  Kero  fiddled  while  bis  Rome  was  bataed  :* 
And  what  is  Nero  In  his  little  room. 
Compared  with  thee,  O,  Pai^anlnl ! 
AUEurvpe  Burnt  to  hear  tbee. 

Tboa  «eraj>*«t  acqualotaace  wberecoeV  tlioa 
iro; 
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And  eiai^ton,  tad  kings,  and  mtoltten  of 
•Ute— 

All— all  a^ree,  with  one  accord,  thou  too  art 
rreat— 

On  the  fiddle—  of  fiddlets  the  r^ry  primo. 

▲ad  If  It  tkonld  be  written  In  the  book  of  fate. 

When  thOQ  hast  fiddled  tbroagb  life**  merrj 
dance, 

Thott,  Orpheas-llfce,  shalt  tisit  shades  below. 

It  would  thj  merit  and  tbj  comfort  macb  en- 
hance. 

If  thou  jost  draw  across  the  strlocs  the  bow ; 

Then  all  wonid  turn  to  mirth  and  glee,  and 
revel, 

Foi  thou  coald*st  charm  the  verj  DeTil. 

X.  U. 


For  the  QUo. 


Fatb. — There  are  very  few  instances 
on  record  of  the  capture  of  notorioos 
Sieves  when  in  the  act  of  committing 
their  depredations.  Highwaymen  for- 
merly, though  frequently  resisted,  ef- 
fected their  purposes,  and  got  clear  off. 
A  prescribed  limit  seems  however  to 
have  been  given  to  these  men;  and 
their  fate  would  almost  make  a  man  a 
believer  in  predestination.  Many  have 
escaped  from  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  have  afterwards,  by  a  single  act  of 
indiscretion,  betrayed  themselves  to 
the  officers  of  justice.  Claude  du  Vail, 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  accomplished 
highwaymen  of  his  time,  committed  in- 
numerable robberies  with  impunity; 
but  the  bottle,  the  betrayer  of  better 
men,  sealed  his  fate ;  and  he  who  had, 
by  his  courage  and  vigilance,  so  long 
eluded  justice,  was  pounced  upon  in  an 
angnarded  moment,  when  the  means  of 
defence  or  escape  were  unavailable.  It 
is  the  same  with  soldiers,  many  of  whom 
have  escaped  unharmed  in  a  dozen 
pitched  battles,  to  die  in  a  petty 
skirmish.  *** 

Sir  Walter  Scott.—*'  Old  and  odd 
books,**  Sir  Walter  tells  us,  "  have  fur- 
nished him  with  materials  for  many  of 
his  novels."  The  industry  of  this  author 
almost  equips r^  genius:  those  who 
ore  readers  of*  old  and  odd  books"  will 
acknowledge  this.  The  adventures  of 
roaming  individuals  of  the  two  last  cen- 
turies, trials,  plays,  and  curious  tracts^ 
have  furnished  their  share ;  but  such 
thin^  come  not  under  the  eyes  of  our 
puny  critics,  who  would  doubtless  set 
up  ft  howl  about  plagiarism,  were  they 
aware  of  the  fact.  In  the  arrangement 
of  his  borrowed  materials,  Sir  Walter 
has  displayed  infinite  judgment  ;  and 
it  is  rarely  indeed  that  we  find  genius 
and  judgment  combined.  He  has  in- 
terwoven some  most  curious  facts  with 
the  most  interesting  fiction.    Let  us, 


however,  mention  one  or  two  instances 
in  which  Sir  Walter  is  indebted  to 
others.  In  ShadwelVs  play  of  **  The 
Squire  of  Alsatia,**  will  be  found  many 
of  the  characters  who  figure  in  that 
admirable  novel,  *'  The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel."  No  one  who  has  read  the 
play  alluded  to  will  fail  to  recognise 
m  the  Captain  Hackum  of  Shad  well  the 
bully  Peppercole  of  "  Nigel ;"  and  the 
Alsatian  *<  parson"  of  Scott  has  his 
prototype  in  the  same  play ;  many  of 
the  scenes  of  which  have  been  closely 
followed  by  the  author  of  **  Waverley." 
Again,  in  the  novel  of  **  The  Pirate," 
who  can  doubt  that  Captain  Roberts, 
of  buccaneering  memory,  formed  the 
ground- work  of  the  character  of  Cle- 
ment Cleveland.  The  dress  which 
Roberts  wore  at  the  time  when  he  was 
killed,  is  minutely  described  in  **  The 
Pirate."  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  these  facts  are  mentioned  as 
proofs  of  Sir  Walter's  lack  of  invention. 
No  one  will  say  that  Byron,  for  want  of 
imagination,  fixed  upon  the  fVightful 
narrative  of  the  wreck  olf  the  "Medusa,'* 
so  correctly  and  so  beautifully  detailed 
in  •'  Don  Juan."  *»* 

Painters. — It  would  appear  that  the 
old  masters  who,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  seldom  painted 
any  but  scriptural  subjects,  were  ut* 
terly  ignorant  of  the  costume  of  earlier 
times.  Their  other  blunders  are  num* 
berless ;  but  those  in  regard  to  costume 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  ludicrous;  al* 
though,  were  it  not  for  these  errors,  a 
modem  artist  would  have  little  to  guide 
him  in  representing  a  scene  of  three- 
centuries  since.  When  Holbein  paint- 
ed a  subject  from  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament, the  characters  were  decked  ii^ 
the  costume  of  his  time.  Van  Leyden 
and  Albert  Durer  did  the  same ;  and^ 
accordingly,  we  have  St.  Paul  in  a  pair 
of  breeches  of  the  time  of  Henry  the* 
Eighth,  the  Virgin  or  St.  Catharine  in 
head-gear  of  the  same  period,  and  the- 
executioner  who  beheads  the  latter  has 
the  dress  and  arms  of  one  of  the  French 
king's  body  guard  of  that  day.  A  later 
painting  represents  the  conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  whose  attendants  are  attired 
in  scarlet  short  cloaks  and  slashed 
doublets.  The  Children  of  Israel  armed 
with  muskets,  and  the  wise  men  pre- 
senting to  the  infant  Jesus,  among  their 
other  offerings,  the  model  of  a  Dufch 
frigate,  are  absurdities  in  the  works  of 
the  old  masters,  which  have  long  since 
been  exp<»ed  and  lauglied  at.  T)ie 
blunders  of  modern  artists  are  inex* 
cusable :  we  not  unfrequently  see  a 
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•cene  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
in  which  each  character  has  a  costome 
belonging  to  a  distinct  period ;  and  this 
too,  when  there  are  books  and  orints 
oat  of  number  which  would  supply  the 
necessary  information.  **♦ 

Spahish  Couraob. — ^Mr.  Washing- 
ton Irving,  in  one  of  his  most  amusing 
works,  has  given  u^  ample  testimonials 
of  the  courage  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
new  world;  but  this  quality,  unaccom- 
panied by  merey,  is  found,  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  in  all  barbarous  na- 
tions. In  their  engagements  with  the 
Moors ;  in  their  various  conflicts  with 
the  natives  of  South  America ;  and  in 
the  long  and  sanguinary  wars  of  the 
Low  Countries,  the  Spaniards  of  fonner 
times  have  sufficiently  proved  that  they 
wer^  not  deficient  in  courage ;  but  is 
there  a  single  instance  on  record  of 
their  moderation  af^er  a  victory.  They 
have  had  generals  as  brave  as  Turenne, 
but  not  one  possessing  the  humanity 
and  good-natureof  that  celebrated  com- 
mander. ♦*» 

**  I  COMB  OF  AN  Ancient  Family.— 
An  intelligent  foreigner  who,  a  short 
time  since  travelled  in  this  country, 
and  whose  lately  published  tour  has 
eicited  so  much  curiositv,  has  not 
failed  to  observe  some  of  the  worst 
habits  of  the  English,  particularly  that 
of  boasting  of  their  descent  and  their 
great  acquaintance.  He  calls  it  the 
'*  English  habits  ;"  but  the  practice  is 
not  confined  to  England  alone,  although 
it  prevails  among  all  classes  here.  Let 
an  obscure  tradesman  of  the  name  of 
Smith  or  Jones  earn,  by  forty  years  of  in- 
dustry, a  handsome  competency  for  life, 
and  lo!  the  carriage  and  the  coat  of 
arms  on  its  pannels.  He  who  has 
twenty  neighlraurs  of  the  same  name 
straightway  discovers  that  he  is  de- 
scended from  a  line  of  kings  and  war- 
riors. A  rich  cockney  traces,  of  course, 
his  pedigree  from  some  Sir  Richard 

Fitz or  De  la ,  "  who  came  in 

with  the  Conqueror;"  and  not — even 
though  he  may  bear  one  of  their  names 
^from  the  Gerards,  the  Batts,  or  the 
Basings,  men  of  wealth  and  honour  in 
days  of  old,  when  Aldermen  yb«^A<  as 
well  as  feasted.  On  the  other  hand, 
families  of  aristocratic  pretensions  af- 
fect to  speak  contemptuously  of  trade 
and  tradesmen,  and  boast  that  "  none 
of  their  name"  have  ever  been  engaged 
in  trade,  although  some  of  the  highest 
sounding  names  in  English  history  may 
be  found  on  the  door-posts  of  shops 
and  warehouses  in  London.         *** 

"  The  Reading  PfJELic.*'— Hazlitt 


says  that  the  French  read  at  ranch  as 
they  talk,  and  that  fmit-women  may  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris  perusing 
Voltaire  and  Racine.  What  should 
we  say  to  the  same  cla«  of  women  read- 
ing Shakspeare  in  this  country,  he  en- 
auires,  without,  of  course,  having  no- 
ced  something  similar  in  London. 
The  writer  of  this  has  more  than  once 
seen  the  owner  of  an  apple-stall  with  a 
volume  of  the  Waverley  novels ;  and 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  thoasunds 
of  the  humbler  classes  in  England  are 
novel-readers.  In  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don there  are  shops  at  which  books, 
the  refuse  of  the  respectable  circulating 
libraries,  may  be  obtainad  for  perusid 
at  one  penny  per  volume ;  and  few  per- 
sons can  have  failed  to  notice  the 
humbler  class  of  milliners  and  straw- 
bonnet-makers,  who  may  often  be  seen 
trudging  home  with  a  couple  of  greasy 
well  thumbed  volumes  under  their 
arms.  There  must  surely  be  something 
like  a  taste  for  reading  in  this  country, 
although  that  taste  may  have  become 
vitiated,  when  squalid  hollow-eyed 
girls,  who  rest  from  their  labour  but 
once  a  week,  and  who  can  barely  earn 
the  miserable  pittance  of  a  shilling  a 
day,  spare  a  moiety  of  that  pittance  for 
the  gratification  of  novel-reading.  *♦* 
PovBRTT  — **  Hence,  loathed  melan- 
choly,** exclaims  one  poet,  while  ano- 
ther sings — 

**  There**  itch  a  charm  Id  melaocholy, 
I  vottld  not  if  I  coald  be  gay." 

But  no  bard  has  sung  the  praises  of 
poverty;  both  poets  and  philosophers 
have  voted  it  a  cur$9.  It  has,  never- 
theless, sweets  which  the  rich  cannot 
taste.  "  When  poverty  enters  the  door 
love  flies  out  of  the  window,"  says  the 
proverb.  The  love  that  ukes  wing  in 
adversity  is  nat  worth  possessing  in 
prosperity.  In  poverty  a  man  tries  his 
friends,  and  is  free  from  the  envy  of  his 
enemies.  Poverty  sh^giens  the  intel- 
lect of  man,  but  wealth  and  luxury  de- 
stroy his  physical  and  mental  powers. 
It  has  its  bitters  and  its  sweets ;  it  has 
led  to  opposite  results,  but  it  has  also 
been  the  origin  of  some  of  the  noblest 
deeds  in  history.  Erasmus  wrote  in 
praise  of  Folly ;  will  no  molern  pen 
give  us  an  eulogy  on  Poverty  !     *♦» 

The  Miser  and  the  Prodigal  — 
The  question,  **  which  is  the  worst 
member  of  society,  the  miser  or  the 
spendthrift,*'  is,  one  would  suppose, 
now  confined  to  the  discussions  of  six- 
penny debating  clubs.  Tbe  first  leaves 
undone  the  things  which  he  ought  to 
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do ;  the  other  does  those  things  which 
he  oaglit  not  to  do.  The  miser  is  in- 
sensible to  human  suffering;  the  pro- 
digal is  the  cause  of  misery  to  many. 
The  one  voluntarily  endures  pri>ation, 
while  the  other,  by  a  course  of  profli- 

?;acy,  entails  it  upon  himself,  his 
riends,  and,  perhaps,  his  wife  and 
children :  he  however  leaves  behind 
him  an  example  and  a  warning,  the 
only  thing  in  which  he  may  be  said  to 
have  benefitted  mankind.  *** 

Time  to  be  Off.— It  is  related  of 
Bailli  or  Baillif  de  la  Riviere,  physi- 
cian to  King  Henry  IV.  of  France,  that 
perceiving  he  was  about  to  die,  he 
called  his  servants  to  him  singly,  and 
gave  to  each  of  them  a  portion ;  first  of 
money,  then  of  his  plate  and  furniture ; 
bidding  them,  as  soon  as  they  had 
t^ken  what  he  had  given,  to  leave  his 
house  and  see  him  no  more.  When 
the  physicians  came  to  visit  him,  they 
told  him  they  had  found  the  door  open, 
and  the  servants  and  the  furniture  re- 
moved and  gone,  nothing  in  fact  re- 
maining but  the  bed  on  which  he  lay. 
Then  the  doctor,  taking  leave  of  his 
physicians^  said,  since  his  baggage 
was  packed  up  and  gone,  it  was  time 
heshould  go  also.  Hedied  the  same  day. 

Curious  Alterwative. — One  beau- 
tiful summer's  afternoon,  long  and  long 
before  (ar^e  bonnets,  large  sleeves,  and 
fiUi  dresses  were  in  &shion,  a  lady 
going  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  at  a  house 
in  May  Fafr,  was  proceeding  alone 
through  the  narrow  passage  leading 
from  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square,  to 
Mtkj  Fair,  and  which  separates  the 
grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
from  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  when  she  perceived  a  chimney- 
sweep coming  towards  her.  Now,  who- 
ever has  threaded  this  passage,  must 
be  aware  that  two  persons  can  only 
just  pass  each  other  without  touching, 
therefore  for  a  ?ady  dressed  all  in  white, 
*/br  vUiUngy^  to  come  in  contact  with 
a  sweep  and  his  bags,  was  any  thing 
but  agreeable;  and  the  lady  was  con- 
sidering what  she  could  do  in  such  a 
predicament,  when  the  man  stopping 
suddenly  before  her,  threw  out  his 
arms,  and  making  a  profound  reve- 
rence, exclaimed,  *'  Now,  a  hug  or  a 
kiss,  Madam  r*  The  lady  was  not 
young,  but  a  perfect  gentlewoman,  and 
possessing  great  good  sense  ;  so  taking 
the  man*s  saucy  drollery  in  good  part, 
she  gathered  np  her  dress  with  much 
precision,  and  returning  an  answer  with 
a  low  curtsy,  replied.  <<  A  kiss  if  yon 
please,  sir.'*^ 


Curious  Account  op  the  Great 
Seal  stolen  in  March,  17S4. — ^  Some 
thieves  broke  into  the  back  part  of  the 
house  inhabited  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, in  Great  Ormond-streel ;  having  got 
over  the  wall  from  the  fields  into  the 
garden,  and  from  thence  into  the  area, 
they  forced  two  bars  of  the  kitchen- win- 
dow, and  entered  the  house;  having 
thus  gained  an  entrance,  they  went  up 
stairs  into  a  room  adjoining  the  study, 
broke  open  several  drawers  belonging 
to  his  lordship's  writing-table,  and  at 
last  came  to  the  drawer  in  which  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  was  deposited ; 
this  they  took  out  from  the  two  bags  in 
which  it  was  always  kept,  carrying 
away  with  them  the  plain  seal  only,  or 
rather  tlie  two  parts,  which  constitute 
the  whole ;  they  also  took  a  sum  of 
money,  not  very  considerable,  and  two 
silver-hilted  swords,  having  first  drawn 
them,  and  leaving  the  scabbards  be- 
hind ;  not  one  of  his  lordship's  ser- 
vants heard  them  during  their  stay,  and 
of  course  they  got  off  with  rather  more 
ease  than  they  got  in.  These  midnight 
robbers  left  behind  them  their  imple- 
ments of  industry,  a  plain  tool  well 
tempered,  and  calculated  as  well  for  a 
weapon  of  defence  (if  opposed),  as  an 
instrument  for  forcing  locks  " 

The  Great  Seal  being  stolen,  it  was 
matter  of  doubt  with  many,  whether 
there  was  not  a  virtual  end  for  a  time 
to  Uie  office  of  Chancellor. 

The  inconvenience  attending  this  ex- 
traordinary theft  was  however  soon  ob- 
viated by  a  new  one,  which  was  finish- 
ed the  day  after  the  other  was  stolen, 
and  authorised  to  be  used  by  an  order 
in  Council,  and  delivered  to  the  Chan- 
cellor. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  House, 
the  25lh  of  March,  1T84. 

PRESENT, 

The  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty 
in  Council. 

A  new  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain 
having  been  proposed  by  his  Majesty's 
Chief  Engraver  of  Seals,  in  pursuance 
of  a  warrant  to  him  for  that  purpose, 
under  his  Majesty's  Royal  signature ; 
and  the  same  having  been  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty  in  Council,  and 
approved,  his  Majesty  was  thereupon 
graciously  pleased  to  deliver  the  said 
new  Seal  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edward, 
Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain,  and  to  direct  that  the 
same  shall  be  made  use  of  for  sealing 
all  things  whatsoever  which  pass  the 
Great  SeaL        Stephen  Cottrbll. 
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Barcarolla.— The  Barcafolla  is  a 
kind  of  song  in  the  Venetian  language, 
sung  at  Venice  by  the  gondoliers,  or 
watermen,  in  their  boats  or  barks. — 
Rousseau  mentions,  *'  that  these  airs 
are  composed  for  the  common  people, 
and  not  unfrequently  by  the  gondoUeri 
themselves.  They  contain  so  much 
melody,  and  such  an  agreeable  accent, 
that  there  is  not  a  musician  in  all  Italy 
who  does  not  pique  himself  on  knowing 
some  of  them.  The  being  admitted 
gratis  into  a  gallery  appropriated  to 
them  in  all  the  theatres,  enables  the 
gondolieri  to  form  their  ear  and  taste, 
without  trouble  or  ezpence,  so  that  they 
compose  and  sing  their  airs,  without 
altering  their  natural  simplicity,  in  the 
style  and  eipression  of  persons  not  ig- 
norant of  the  refinements  of  music.  The 
words  of  these  songs  generally  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  conversation  of 
those  who  sing  them  ;  and  all  who  are 
pleased  by  the  true  picture  of  the  man- 
ners of  a  people,  and  partial  to  the  Ve- 
netian dialect,  soon  become  passionately 
fond  both  of  the  words  and  music  of 
these  airs,  principally  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  title  of  Venetian  ballads.** 
"  We  must  not  forget  (adds  Rousseau) 
to  remark,  for  the  glory  of  Tasso,  that 
most  of  the  gondolieri  know  the  chief 
part  of  his  poem  *'  Gierusalemme  Li* 
oeraia*'*  by  heart,  and  some  the  whole ; 
that  they  pass  their  summer  nights  in 
their  gondolas,  singing  it  alternately 
from  bark  to  bark ;  that  the  poem  of 
Tasso  is  an  admirable  barcarolla,  and 
that  Homer  alone  has  had  the  honour  of 
being  thus  sung,  before  him ;  and  that 
since  his  time  no  other  epic  poem  has 
been  thus  distinguished.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester,  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1720,  used 
to  say,  that  at  the  first  establishment  of 
operas  in  England,  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  in  imitation  of  the  Venetians, 
sofiered  their  servants  to  have  admis- 
sion gratis,  into  the  upper  gallery,  with 
a  view  to  improve  the  national  taste  in 
singing  ;  but,  instead  of  profiting  or 
deriving  pleasure  from  this  privilege, 
they  became  so  noisy  and  insolent,  that 
a  stop  was  put  to  their  admission,  and, 
like  our  first  parents,  they  were  driven 
out  of  Paradise. 

Judicious  Sentbncb  of  thb  Kino 
OF  Prussia. — A  soldier  in  the  garrison 
of  a  small  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
being  suspected  of  making  free  with  the 
ex  volo,  or  offerings,  made  by  the  pious 
Roman  Catholics,  to  a  celebrated  image 
of  the  wonder  working  Virgin  ;  he  was 
watched,  and  upon  his  being  SGarched| 


two  silver  hearts  were  foand  upon 
him.  He  was  dragged  before  the  magis- 
trate, imprisoned,  tried,  and  doomed  to 
death,  as  a  sacrilegious  robber.  In  the 
course  of  his  trial,  he  constantly  denied 
his  having  committed  a  theft,  but  that 
the  Virgin  herself,  in  pity  to  his  suffm'- 
ings,  had  ordered  him  to  t^ke  the  above 
offerings.  The  sentence  with  the  pri- 
soner's defence,  was,  as  usual,  laid  be- 
fore the  king.  His  majesty  conversed 
with  several  of  the  Popish  divines,  ask- 
ing them  whether  such  a  miracle  was 
possible,  according  to  the  tenets  of  their 
religion.  They  unanimously  answered, 
that  the  case  was  very  extraordinary^ 
but  not  absolutely  impossible;  upon 
which  the  king  wrote  in  bis  own.  hand 
the  following  words. 

*'  The  culprit  cannot  be  put  to  death, 
because  he  positively  denies  the  charge, 
and  that  the  divines  of  his  religion  de- 
clare that  the  miracle  wrought  in  his 
favour  is  not  impossible,  but  we  strictly 
forbid  him  under  pain  of  death,  from 
receiving  any  more  presents  from  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  any  saint  whatsoever. 
(Signed)  Frbdbrick  " 

March    of    Intbllbct. *•  Good 

morning  to  you,  my  young  friend," 
said  a  lady  to  a  little  boy  about  nine 
years  old,  whom  she  met  on  his  way  to 
school  for  the  first  time  after  the 
Christmas  holidays  ;  "  are  you  not 
sorry,'*  coqtinued  the  lady,  "  that  the 
holidays  are  over !" — **  Why,  no,  ma- 
dam, I  really  am  not,'*  responded  the 
little  gentleman,  with  much  tang-froidy 
"  for,"  added  he,  **  I  have  had  a  toler- 
able run  of  gaiety,  and  now  that  my 
duty  calls  me  back  to  my  studies,  being 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  education  and 
so  forth,  I  resume  them  without  any 
feeling  of  repugnance.  *^  Not,"  con- 
tinued the  young  gentleman.  'Uhat  I 
would  have  you  believe,  however,  my 
invitations  are  exhausted,  for  I  assure 
vou,  that  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  I 
have  now  two  in  my  hand,  and  twenty 
at  home;  but,"  added  the  little  hero 
with  great  importance,  "  I  like  to  dis- 
appoint !" 

MARRIAGR  ALAMODE. 

•  Tom,  you  tbould  lake  a  wife.*—'  Now,  love 

forbid  i* 

•  I  found  you  one  Ust  night  *— >*  Tbe  deuce 

;oii  did  !* 
'  Softly,  perliapi  •he*li  please  yoO'* — *  Oh,  of 
coune!' 

•  fifteen'—*  AInrroinff!*— •  Witty.'— •  Way, 

that*!  wortel* 
«  Dlfcreet.'— •  All  «how!»— •  Handtone.'— To 

lure  the  fellowi  I' 
«Hich-born.*— *  Ay.  haughty.*  —  '  Tender- 

hearted.*—*  Jealoua!' 

•  Talent*  o'er  flowing.'—'  Ay,  enough  to  thrive 

me!* 
'  And  then,  Tom,  tnch  a  fortune!' — *  Intro- 
duce roe !' 
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LITERARY,  SCIBNTIPIC,  AND  UUMOROUS. 

Man*s  heart  is  a  microcosm,  the 
aclors  in  which  are  the  passions,  as  va- 
ried as  opposed,  as  shaded  one  inlo  the 
other,  as  we  see  the  cliaracters  of  men 
in  the  great  scene  of  the  world. 

There  are  those  liypocritical  villains 
in  the  world  who,  if  they  sometimes 
lose  a  good  opportunity  by  want  of 
conversational  powers',  often  catch  many 
a  gull  by  their  gravity,  and  escape  many 
an  error  into  which  a  talkative  rascal 
is  sure  to  fall  by  his  very  volubility. 

Man,  unlike  the  insect,  begins  liis 
being  as  a  butterfly,  which  he  generally 
ends  as  a  chrysalis.  Amusement,  or, 
as  it  should  be  called,  excitement,  is 
every  thing  at  19;  and  the  butterfly, 
though  it  destroys  not  like  the  worm, 
nor  hoards  like  the  bee,  still  flies  to 
everv  leaf  that  meets  its  sight,  if  it  be 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  flutter. 

The  love  of  adventure  in  a  sort  of 
mental  spirit  drinking,  as  hard  to  be 
overcome  as  the  passion  for  strong 
waters  itself. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  And  in 
any  man  than  the  faculty  of  being  con- 
vinced. 

Dauncey,  one  of  the  sons-in-law  of 
Lord  Chancellor  More,  once  alleged 
that  even  the  door-keeper  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  got  great  gains,  and  was 
so  perverted  by  the  venalty  there  prac- 
tised, that  he  ventured  to  expostulate 
with  Sir  Thomas  lor  his  churlbh  inte- 
grity. The  Chancellor  said  in  reply, 
that ''  if  his  father,  whom  he  reverenced 
dearly,  were  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the 
devil,  whom  he  hated  with  all  his 
might,  on  the  other,  the  devil  should 
have  his  right  !** 

Tbb  Biter  Bit.— A  celebrated  pun- 
ster, on  lately  enlering  Staple  Inn,  Hol- 
bom,  and  observing  on  a  board  the 
words,  *'  No  horses  admitted  within 
this  Inn,"  enquired  of  the  porter  if  llie 
exception  extended  to  asses.  The  wag 
wittily  replied,  **  No — you  may  pass 
on" 

Nadir  Shah,  when  encouraging  the 
Persians  to  attack  the  ^Hirks,  said, 
"  You  need  not  have  any  fear  or  anx- 
iety respecting  this  nation,  for  God  has 
given  them  but  two  hands,  one  of  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  on  their 
caps,  and  the  otlier  to  hold  up  their 
trowsers ;  and  if  they  bad  a  third,  it 
would  be  employed  to  hold  their  pipes ; 
they  have  therefore  none  to  spare  for  a 
sword  or  shield.^* 


Spinsters.— Amongst  our  industri- 
ous and  frugal  forefethers,  it  was  a 
maxim  that  a  young  woman  should 
never  be  married  until  she  had  spun 
herself  a  set  of  body,  table,  and  bed 
linen.  From  this  custom  all  un- 
married women  were  termed  spinsters  ; 
an  appellation  they  still  retain  in  all 
law  proceedings. 

Haberdashers.— In  antiquity,  for- 
merly in  England,  berdash  was  a  name 
given  to  a  certain  kind  of  neck  dress ; 
and  hence  a  person  who  made  or  sold 
such  neckcloths  was  called  a  berdasher, 
from  which  is  derived  our  word  haber- 
dasher. 

Lately  a  daughter  of  Bacchus,  well 
stricken  in  years,  called  at  a  spirit- 
dealer's  shop  in  Haddington,  and  draw- 
ing a  well-worn  Bible  from  under  her 
cloak,  presented  it  to  the  shopkeeper, 
and  requested  **  a  dram  for't!"  He 
advised  her  to  take  it  home  and  peruse 
it ;  but  the  if  oman  replied,  "  An,  sir, 
it's  o'  nae  use  to  me  noo,  for  I  gi^ed 
awa*  my  spacticles  for  a  wee  drap  the 
ither  day,  an*  I  canna  see  to  read  ony 
roair!" 

No  feeling  is  more  consistently  in- 
consistent than  cowardice.  Children 
shut  their  eyes  in  the  dark  to  avoid  see- 
ing ghosts. 

The  manner  wherewith  a  thing  is 
said,  more  than  the  thing  itself,  has 
often  the  power  to  let  us  into  the  dark 
council-chamber  of  man's  bosom,  and 
shew  us  the  motives  which  govern  his 
actions. 

There  is  a  latent  moral  in  every  look 
of  Nature's  face,  which,  did  man  but 
study  it,  would  prove  a  great  corrector 
of  the  heart. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  notions  of  ma- 
chinery were  not  exactly  those  of  the 
present  day.  When  Lee,  the  inventor 
of  the  stocking-frame,  came  to  London 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  her  Majesty's 
patronage,  though  supported  by  many 
persons  of  influence  about  the  Court, 
the  queen  refused  to  aid  him  either  by 
a  grant  of  money  or  of  a  patent,  adding 
as  her  reason,  **  I  have  too  much  love 
for  my  poor  people  who  obtain  their 
bread  by  the  employment  of  knitting,  to 
give  my  money  to  forward  an  invention 
which  will  tend  to  their  ruin,  and  thus 
make  them  beggars." 

EPIGRAM. 

Poor  Bella  and  I  were  last  olf  ht  at  a  ro«t. 

All  gaily  the  look*d,  ai  If  death  ibe  deled  ; 
In  the  mors  the  vat  llfeleM— her  cate  who 
can  doubt? 
She  dreamed  St.  John  Long  was  her  doctor, 
'    and  died ! 
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FoRBiON  FoEOBTPULNBSi.— An  Ita- 
lian eenderoan  went  one  morning  lately 
to  call  upon  a  lady,  with  whom  he  bad 
become  recently  acquainted,  living  in 
apartments  at  the  west  end  of  the  town ; 
but  it  80  chanced,  that  when  he  arrived 
at  the  hoase,  and  the  servant  had  open- 
ed the  door,  and  was  waiting  for  the 
demand  usually  put  by  morning  vi- 
sitors, "  Is  Mrs. at  home,'*  that 

the  lady's  name  had  vanished  from  his 
memory ;  slightly  confused  at  the  cir- 
cumstance, he    twice   repeated, — **  Is 

Mistress ,  is  Mistress  — -,"  but 

finding  he  could  not  recal  the  name  to 
mind,  added,  <*  Is  Mistress,  Pint  Floor 
at  home.'' 

English  Notion  op  Correct  Pro- 
nunciation. A  Portuguese  gentleman, 
who  had  been  many  years  a  resident 
in  England,  and  had  acquired  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  language,  though 
still  retaining  a  strong  foreign  accent, 
went  one  afternoon  to  visit  a  gentleman 
living  a  short  distance  from  town,  but 
being  unable  to  find  out  his  friend's 
bouse,  he  enquired  of  a  nice  rosy-faced 
girl,  whom  he  saw  standing  at  a  cottage 
door,  if  she  could  tell  him  where  Mr.  — 
resided!  The  girl  answered  in  the 
negative,  but  dropping  a  curtsy,  said, 
^  i^  dare  say  her  mother  could  tell,  as 
she  washed  for  almost  all  the  gentle- 


folks in  the  neighbourhood."  ''  WeU 
then,  my  pretty  maiden,  will  you  be  so 
kind  astogoand  a#4  your  mother  I"  said 
the  gentleman.  ^Oh  yes,  sir,  directly," 
replied  the  damsel,  and  away  she  trip- 
fed  into  the-  cottage,  apparently  anx- 
ious to  hide  a  fit  of  laughter,  with 
which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, she  seemed  suddenly  seized ; 
in  the  course,  however,  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes, came  forth  the  good  dame  of  the 
cottage  herself,  wiping  the  suds  from 
her  arms,  and  evidently  having  only 
jast  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  a  fit  of  risibility,  to  demand 
with  becoming  civility  the  gentleman's 

J>leasure.  The  Portuguese  apologizing 
or  the  trouble  he  gave,  said,  he  simply 
wished  to  ask  if  she  could  direct  him 

to  the  house  of  Mr. .    Here  the 

poor  woman's  gravity  seemed  nearly 
all  put  to  flight;  but^  however,  she 
contrived,  after  indulging  a  gentle  tit- 
ter, to  sav  it  was  no  trouble  to  her,  and 
directed  him  as  well  as  she  could  to 
his  friend's  residence;  then  curtsying 
very  low,  and  simpering  and  blushing, 
said,  **  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  and  hope  you 
will  excuse  me  and  my  daughter's 
laughing,  but  as  you  are  from  foreign 
parts,  I  see  you  do  not  know  that  we 
call  it  4ur  in  our  country,  not  oii." 


Starg  ann  Cf^ronoloffg. 


Wednesday,  March  14. 
Sbbo  Tims.— The  copkms  nim  of  Ftbmary, 
with  wbkb  tbcaoil  hu  in  nio»t  smmm  been 
drwdMd,  thovgh  w«U  adapted  for  roakinf  tk« 
roots  of  perennial  planta  irnd  Forth  shoot*,  would 
ba  unfavourable,  if  continued,  for  the  germination 
ofeeeds  whkh  requireto  be  moist,  but  not  soaked, 
in  order  to  spriog  well.  It  is  this  which  renders 
dry  weather  at  this  season  so  valuable,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  that  "  a  bushel  of  March 
dust  to  worth  a  king's  mnsom.** 

Thursday,  March  15. 

Am  riiti  7m.  ^ft.  6— Sets  SOm.  «^t.  5, 

Friday,  March  16. 

Migratory  BiRos.^The  earliest  migratory 
bird  which  has  been  obeenred  to  arrive  in  spriog, 
is  the  chiff-chaff  (<f/pt«  Afp*/«MX  which  may  be 
beard  in  every  patch  or  copse  of  wood  near  Lon. 
don  during  thto  month,  repeating  its  monotonous 
chaunt,  as  if  it  were  calliog  its  more  tardy  conv 
panions  to  hasten  tbeu*  migrative  joumies.  Though 
there  to  certainly  little  music  in  its  unvaried  note, 
yet,  from  ito  association  with  the  blowing  of  the 
primrose, 'the  violet,  and  other  early  flowers,  it 
becomes  little  Itts  pleasing  than  the  similar  mo- 
DOtooy  of  the  cudcoo,  inseparably  associated  with 
bkMBomed  bawtlxNms,  or  the  loud  call  of  the  Wry. 


neck,  which  betokens  the  near  approach  of  the 
••  leafy  month  of  June.'»  *^ 

Saturday,  March  17. 

St.  Pmtrick, 
The  patron  saint  of  Ireland  was  bom  about  Che 
year  3?^  K  thetvillage  now  called  Kilpatriek, 
ntar  Glasgow.  'i*he  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Ireland  was  effected  prinapally  thiough  bto 
exertions.  He  died  at  Down,  in  .Utoter,  in  the 
year49S. 

Sunday,  Blarch  18. 

SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Lassons  for  the  P«y.-.S7  ek.  ^  Gvutis,  awns. 
SI  eA,  9f  Gtn4si$,  «pm. 

On  thto  day  Edgar,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
was  bom,  in  the  year  90s.  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  975.  He  was  treacherously  sbibbed  at  Corte 
Castle,  Derbyshire,  by  order  of  EtlHda,  hto  step- 
mother, in  tlie  year  379. 

Monday,  March  19. 
On  thto  day,  in  the  year  1710,  died  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Ken.  »tat.  73. 

Tuesday,  Blarch  20. 

Bink-4sp  9f  tkt  Dmckus  «f  CwmimrUnd,  h^m  im 
th4  ptmr  1778. 


A  few  complete  fets  in  Vols  and  Parts  may  now  be  bad. 
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lUutftraUtr  mrticle. 

LAUTREC  THE  PAINTER; 

A   PR0TEN9AL   LB6BND. 
For  the  OHo^ 

*'  When  baojriitY  xailt  Mnlte  with  impiou*  joy. 
Mifitake  shad  blast  or  accident  destroy  : 
Weak  man,  wHh  erring  raxe.  may  throw  tlie  dart, 
But  Ueavcu  shall  guide  it  to  tlie  guilty  heart  !'* 

If  nature  had  given  to  Coant  Lau- 
rent Cbevillion  a  rough  and  unprepos- 
sessing exterior,  she  had,  at  the  same 
time^  moulded  his  disposition  to  fit  it 
for  a  form  which  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  could  belong  to  an  amiable  or 
virtuous  being.  His  stature  was  large 
and  commanding  ;  his  legs  muscular, 
but  ill-shaped ;  his  chest  ample ;  and 
the  lineaments  of  his  countenance,  at 
least  such  as  were  visible  through  a 
thick  beard  and  moustachios  of  raven 
blackness,  at  once  forbitiding  and  re- 
pulsive. His  disposition  was  sullen, 
iiU>rose  and  sanguinary,  and  but  few  of 
his  neighbours  ventured  (o  be  upon 
.  Vol.  rx. 


terms  of  intimacy  with  him.  His  con- 
duct towards  his  dependants  was  arbi- 
trary and  cruel;  to  oifend  him  was  to 
provoke  inevitable  destruction,  and  only 
the  most  reckless  and  desperate  were 
to  be  found  among  his  household. 

Cbevillion  was,  in  fact,  the  most  un- 
amiable  noble  in  all  Provense,  and 
happy  it  was  for  those  who  lived  near 
his  estate  that  his  time  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  chase— a  recreation  he 
seemed  to  prefer  to  all  others.  If,  how- 
ever, there  was  one  being  who  could 
mollify  the  heart  of  the  fierce  Count,  it 
was  his  daughter,  his  only  child, — as  - 
fair  a  maid  as  ever  formed  the  subject 
of  the  countless  lays  for  which  her 
country  has  been  so  famed.  But  the 
beauty  of  tlie  Ijady  Isaura  was  not  her 
only  attraction;  as  if  to  perfect  the 
contrast,  her  disposition  was  as  gentle 
and  amiable  as  her  father's  was  harsh 
and  cruel,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  asto- 
nishment to  all  that  a  being  so  mild 
and  good  could  be  the  daughter  of  one 
of  such  opposite  qualities.    Carefully 
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watched  by  (be  iealoaf  eye  of  her  father, 
who  bad  been  left  a  widower  upwards 
of  five  years,  and  who  doated  on  his 
child,  though  he  appeared  to  sympathiae 
with  no  other  earthly  being,  the  Lady 
Isaura  rarely  left  the  chateao,  and 
when  she  did  quit  it  for  a  time,  it  was 
always  in  company  with  her  stem  pa- 
rent. A  circumstance,  however,  oc- 
curred that  tended  to  relieve  the  mono- 
tonous life  she  was  leading.  It  chanced 
that  as  the  Count  was  one  day  abroad 
on  a  hunting  excursion,  he  met,  in  one 
of  the  romantic  dells  on  his  estate,  with 
a  young  artist,  who  was  so  busily  en« 
gaged  in  making  a  sketch  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  that  he  did  not  ob- 
serve the  approach  of  the  Count,  until 
Chevillion  rode  up  to  the  spot  where 
he  sat.  Startled  at  his  unlooked-for 
appearance,  and  taking  his  visitor  for 
a  person  of  title,  the  young  man  sprung 
to  his  feet,  and  saluted  the  Count  with 
a  profound  obeisance.  The  haughty 
noole  returned  the  salute,  and  enquired 
the  name  of  the  young  artist. 

"  My  name,"  said  the  yonth,  "  is 
Lautrec  du  Biez ;  Geneva  is  my  native 
city,  but  I  longed  to  see  the  land  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  and  sung 
in  times  gone  by." 

"  You  are  a  cunning  limner,"  ob- 
served the  Count,  looking  at  the  sketch 
in  progress.  **  Have  yon  much  skill 
in  portraiture !  1  would  shew  thee  a 
€iir  subject  for  thy  pencil  at  my  chateau 
which  thou  see^st  yonder.'* 

*•  You  may  command  me,  my  lord," 
replied  the  artist,  *'  and  I  will  do  my 
poor  endeavour  to  please  you;  but  I 
must  to  Avignon  to-night — to-morrow  I 
shall  be  proud  to  wait  on  you." 

<<  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  the  Count, 
turning  his  horse's  head,  "  1  shall  ex- 
pect you  by  mid-day." 

The  youth  bowed,  and  Chevillion, 
with  a  grim  smile,  which  he  intended 
should  be  conciliating,  rode  off  to  join 
his  attendants,  who  were  waiting  at 
some  distance,  leaving  the  young  artist 
overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  a  lucrative 
engagement  with,  and  the  patronage  of, 
a  man  of  such  oonseauence. 

At  noon  on  the  following  day,  Lan« 
tree  arrived  at  the  chateau,  a  gloomy 
structure,  erected  in  the  twelflh  century, 
but  repaired  and  modernized  in  after 
ages.  Its  base  was  washed  by  the  rapid 
waters  of  the  Rhone,  and  a  deep  fosse 
surrounded  the  whole  buildik^,  which 
was  partly  covered  by  ivy,  the  growth 
of  many  years.  The  young  painter 
paused  for  a  moment  on  the  drawbridge, 
to  indulge  his  love  of  the  picturesque. 


and  (hen  entered  by  the  large  gotliic 
gate,  in  which  the  huge  portcnllls 
grinned  like  a  row  of  gigantic  teeth. 

''  Ah  me !"  sighed  the  youth,  as  he 
reached  the  court-yard,  in  which  little 
was  seen  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
visitor,  *'  the  days  of  song  and  romance 
are  gone,  and  in  this  dull  chateau,  which 
perhaps  once  echoed  to  the  strains  of 
Brulez  or  Jacques  de  Chison,  naught 
now  is  heard  but  the  blast  of  its  loiti*s 
hunting-horn  I" 

<*  And  what  then !"  said  a  voice  near 
him, "  wooldst  thou  quarrel  with  that. 
Monsieur!" 

Lautrec  turned  quickly  round,  and 
beheld  a  square-built  man,  whose  phy- 
siognomy was  the  very 'reverse  <^  pre- 
possessing. His  swarthy  complexion, 
nooked  nose,  and  coarse  features,  added 
to  a  disagreeable  sauint,  gave  to  his 
countenance  a  most  sinister  expression. 
The  painter  at  first  recoiled  from  this 
ominous  looking  personage,  who  was 
no  other  than  the  Count's  huntsman, 
Gaubert;  but,  judging  it  prudent  to 
dissemble  a  little,  though  he  could  ill 
conceal  the  disgust  he  felt,  he  enquired 
for  the  Count. 

"  You  will  find,  him  in  the  second 
chamber  of  that  tower,"  said  Ganbert ; 
<'  he  bade  me  send  yon  thither." 

Laotrec  was  about  to  proceed  there, 
when  the  huntsman,  seizing  his  arm  in 
a  familiar  manner,  continued — 

"Harkee,  Monsieur,  no  talking  of 
Trouvdres  and  love  ditties  ~my  master 
likes  them  not;  our  music,  as  thou 
saidest  hot  now,  is  of  a  rougher 
foshion." 

He  was  proceeding  in  the  same  strain 
when  Lautrec,  disengaging  his  arm, 
bounded  across  the  court-yard,  and 
ascended  the  stairs  of  the  turret  to 
which  the  huntsman  had  pointed.— 
Here  he  found  the  Count  sitting  in  a 
large  high-backed  arm-chair,  and  play- 
ing with  a  hawk  which  was  perched 
on  his  band. 

*•  You  are  punctual,"  said  Chevillion, 
**  I  love  the  roan  who  respects  the  time 
of  others.  Beshrew  me,  you  are  firmly 
set,  and  would  make  a  proper  man-at- 
arms." 

The  Count  spoke  truly,  Lautrec  was 
indeed  a  comely  figure ;  his  height  ex- 
ceeded that  of  most  men,  and  his  broad, 
though  well  made,  shoulders  attested 
his  great  bodily  strength ;  yet  sudi  was 
the  symmetry  of  his  frame,  that  the 
most  scrupulous  could  not  characterise 
it  as  rough  or  clownish ;  whilst  his 
countenance,  expressive  of  frankness 
and  good  temper,  had  in  it  a  slight  dash 
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of  hautenr,  which  added  to  the  dignity 
of  his  appearance.  The  young  painter 
bloshed  deeply  on  hearing  himselfthas 
flattered  by  the  Count,  who  enqoired 
why  he  had  adopted  such  a  profession ! 

^  I  had  ever  a  love  for  the  arts,  my 
Lord,"  said  Lautrec,  ^  and  in  happier 
days  it  proved  my  greatest  pleasure. 
My  father  fell  in  the  service  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond6,  in  whose  caose  he 
had  expended  the.  whole  of  his  patri- 
mony." 

"I  should  have  chosen  a  more  stir- 
ring employment,"saidChevi]lion/<  an 
1  had  thy  frame ;  but,  fah !  you  are 
right ;  your  man  of  valour  now  Ughteth 
for  scars  and  gashes  only,  since  your 
roystering  Ratter  or  Lanznecht  might 
be  had  to  cut  throats  at  per  guilder. — 
Follow  me,  young  man;  I  will  shew 
thee  this  rare  piece  of  workmanship,  of 
which  I  would  fain  see  thy  representa- 
tion." 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  opening 
a  door  passed  through  a  long  passage, 
and  arriving  at  another,  struck  on  it 
with  his  knuckles.  A  waiting- woman 
appeared  and  admitted  the  Count,  who 
beckoned  Jjautrec  to  follow  him  into 
(he  room.  Here  sat  a  young  female, 
whose  dress  and  mien  proclaimed  her 
rank :  she  was  busily  engaged  with  her 
women  in  embroidering  a  piece  of  ta- 
pestry, but  rose  on  the  entrance  of  her 
nther,  and  offered  her  cheek,  which 
the  Count  brushed  with  his  huge  mou- 
staches, and  turning  to  Lautrec,  intro- 
duced him  to  his  fair  daughter.  It  waa 
arranged  that  thebe&utifullsaura  should 
sit  for  her  portrait  on  the  following 
day,  and  Lautrec,  until  the  evening 
came,  found  in  the  Count's  library 
abundant  amusement. 

The  young  painter  rose  early  the 
next  rooming,  and  betook  himself  to  a 
romantic  spot  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  he  began  to  sketch,  when  he  was 
startled  at  a  voice  behind  him.  Hastily 
turning  round,  his  eye  fell  on  the  burly 
flgure  and  ominous  physiognomy  of 
Gaubert,  who,  grinning  a  ghastly  smile, 
gave  him  ''good  morrow."  Lautrec 
returned  the  salute  with  a  slight  incli- 
nation of  the  head^  and  continued  to 
work  ft  his  sketch  ;  but  the  huntsman 
would  not  be  foiled. 

**  Why,  how  now !"  he  cried— 
^  your*s  is  a  cold  greeting.  Monsieur. 
'8'death  J.  you  do  not  hold  yourself  too 
high  for  me^  wfa^p  amihe  Count^s hunts- 
man." '       i^ 

The  bullying^k>ne  with  which  this 
was  uii9ie^9O0nnaA  disconcerted  Lav- 


tree.  He  dreaded  a  quarrel  wiUi  such 
a  ruffian  merely  because  he  was  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Count's,  who  might  take  it 
ill,  while  at  the  same  time  he  wished 
to  shew  the  intruder  that  he  could  not 
insult  him  with  impunity,  he  therefore 
replied  carelessly — 

•*  1  came  not  here  to  meet  acquaint- 
ances, good  fellow,  and  I  would  wish 
now  to  be  alone." 

"  Mass!"  exclaimed  the  enraged 
Gaubert,  «  dost  ihon  fellow  me !  Know 
that  1  esteem  myself  a  better  man  than 
thee  and  thy  whole  tribe,  who  are  a  race 
of  thieves *' 

He  was  proceeding  in  this  strain 
when  the  painter  interrupted  hun. 

«*  Insolent  hireling!"  said  he^  his 
blood  rising  at  this  insult,  <<  get  thee 
gone  from  my  sight,  or  I  may  forget 
thy  base  birth,  and  punish  thee  for  thy 
daring!" 

The  huntsman  champed  his  teeth 
with  funr  on  hearing  these  words ;  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  an* 
sheathed  his  hanger. 

**  Look  to  thyself,"  he  cried,  rushing 
towards  Lautrec — *'  draw,  boy,  and 
take  thy  last  look  at  sun  and  sky."— - 
And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
struck  at  the  painter  with  all  his  force. 

Lautrec  had  not  time  to  unsheath  his 
weapon,  but,  stepping  lightly  on  one 
side,  he  avoided  the  blow,  and  ere  the 
huntsman  had  recovered  himself,  he 
closed  with  liim,  threw  him  violently 
to  the  ground,  and  wrenched  the  hanger 
from  his  grasp.  Had  the  painter  been 
merely  a  spectator,  instead  of  an  actor, 
in  this  scene,  hAnight  have  been  fur- 
nished with  an  excellent  subject  for  his 
pencil.  The  figures  m  the  ancient 
paintings  of  Saint  Michael  and  his  ene- 
my, the  Arch-fiend^  present  sot  a  more 
perfect  contrast  to  each  other  than  did 
Lautrec  and  his  brutal  adversary. -« 
Gaubert  lay  foaming  with  rage  beneath 
the  foot  of  his  victor,  whose  elegant 
figure,  noble  countenance,  and  long 
auburn  hair,  served  to  make  the  burly 
frame,  uncouth  visage,  and  black  curly 
locks  of  the  huntsman  appear  more  to 
disadvantage.  Gaubert  struggled  hard 
to  rise,  but  the  foot  of  the  painter  pre- 
vented it,  and  perceiving  him  endeavour 
to  reach  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  Lau- 
trec, for  the  first  t^ae,  uasheathed  his 
sword. 

«  Minion!"  cried  he,  <<  desist!  if 
thou  ofierest  any  shew  of  resistance,  I 
will  smite  off"  thy  right  hand." 

^  Let  me  rise,  then^take  thy  foot 
froB  my  throat,"  growled  the  hantso 
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^  Swear,'*  replied  his  antagonist, 
"  that  thou  wilt  cease  to  molest  me,  or, 
by  Heaven,  I  will  stab  thee  as  thou 
liest!" 

As  he  nttered  this  threat,  he  brought 
the  point  of  his  sword  in  contact  with 
the  prostrate  ruffian's  throat.  Gaubert 
gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage,  but  the 
naked  weapon  of  his  adversary  gleamed 
before  his  eyes,  and  he  reluctantly  took 
the  oath  required  of  him.    The  young 

Eainter  suflfered  him  to  rise,  and  the 
untsman,  recovering  his  legs,  shook 
himself,  picked  up  his  hanger,  which 
had  in  tne  struggle  flown  some  paces 
^rom.the  spot,  sheathed  it,  and  plunged 
into  a  neighbouring  brake  to  hide  his 
shame,  muttering  as  he  went  curses 
upon  the  youth  by  whom  he  had  been 
so  roughly  handled.  Lautrec,  much 
chagrined  at  this  rencontre,  returned 
to  the  chateau  immediately,  and  shortly 
after  commenced  the  portrait  of  the 
liady  Isaura. 

Reader,  if  thou  hast  ever  sketched  the 
features  of  a  beautiful  woman,  thou  wilt 
readily  imagine  the  emotion  of  the 
young  painter  when  tracing  the  likeness 
of  one  of  the  fiurest  maidens  in  France. 
Lautrec  had  painted  the  peasant  beau- 
ties of  Italy,  and  hi&own  country,  and« 
not  a  few  dames  of  quality,  but  Isaura 
was  the  realization  of  his  fondest 
dreams— he  had  never  beheld  a  face 
and  figure  at  once  so  beautiful  and 
winning.  He  pursued  his  delightful 
task,  wondered  and  loved,  without 
dreaming  for  a  moment  of  the  danger 
of  encouraging  his  passion.  A  life  so 
secluded,  with  so  few  -opportunities  of 
observing  the  youth  oi  her  country, 
exposed  Isaura  to  the  same  danger ;  she 
began  by  admiring  the  personal  comeli- 
ness of  the  painter,  and  ended  where 
hearts  as  young  and  as  susceptible  as 
her  own  are  sure  to  end.  A  few  days 
intercourse  ripened  their  mutual  regard 
into  love. 

The  completion  of  the  portrait  was, 
of  course,  delayed,— the  work  of  one 
day  was  obliterated  the  next,  and  ex- 
cuses were  not  wanting.  Love  not  only 
makes  lovers  blind  to  the  faults  of  each 
other,  but  renders  them  insensible  to 
the  approach  of  danger.  Our  fond 
couple  had  quickly  cultivated  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  dreamt  that  it  was  un- 
known to  all  but  themselves.  But  they 
erred.  Lautrec's  enemy,  the  wily  and 
malignant  ruffian  Qaubert,  had  watched 
him  narrowly,  and  waited  but  for  an 
opportunity  to  crush  him.  He  had, 
through  the  treachery  of  one  of  the 
Lady  Isaura's  maids,  become  acquaint- 


ed with  their  evening  meetings  in  a 
small  apartment  which  the  Count  sel- 
dom entered ;  and  one  morning,  as 
Chevillion  rode  out  to  the  chase,  he 
threw  out  some  hints  for  his  master's 
ear,  which  the  Count  heard  in  silence, 
but  appeared  not  to  notice.  Gaubert 
was,  therefore,  agreeably  surprised 
when,  about  mid-day  the  Count  leapt 
from  his  horse,  and  sitting  down  on  the 
fragment  of  a  broken  column,  by  the 
side  of  a  small  spring,  desired  him  to 
be  more  explicit. 

'<  Gaubert,"  said  he,  <<  I  would  fain 
hear  more  of  this ;  think'st  thou  this 

Sainter  loves— pshaw !  I  would  say 
ares  to " 

*< Dares!"  interrupted  the  hunts- 
man, "  what  will  not  such  as  he  dare, 
my  lordt  the  prize  is  worth  some 
risk,  and " 

**  Villain !"  cried  Chevillion,  start- 
ing on  his  feet,  and  clutching  his 
sword. 

"I  am  your  vassal,  my  lord,'*  re- 
plied Gaubert,  ^  and  you  may  sacrifice 
me  in  your  angler,  but  I  have  done  ray 
duty ;  1  say  your  house  is  dishonoured 
by  this  beggar  painter." 

The  Count  uUered  a  volley 
of  imprecations  against  the  young 
painter,  when  he  was  again  intermpc- 
ed  by  the  huntsman. 

«  My  lord,"  said  the  wily  yillain, 
"  command  but  this  arm,  and  the  cause 
of  your  anger  shall  not  look  upon  to- 
morrow's sun." 

^  Thou  art  a  fool,"  said  the  Count, 
*''  he  would  prove  thy  master :  I  must 
deal  with  him  myself  ;'*  (Gaubert 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  gulped 
the  rebuke,  bitter  as  it  was,  for  it  re- 
minded him  of  the  morning's  scufflej 
*'  Call  together  my  people,  and  pro- 
ceed homeward." 

As  they  returned  to  the  chateau,  the 
huntsman  took  care  to  possess  his  mas- 
ter with  all  that  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge respecting  the  lovers ;  and  the 
Count,  after  dispatching  a  hasty  meal, 
retired  to  his  private  room,  resolving 
to  wait  the  appointed  time,  and  be  him- 
self a  witness  of  the  truth  of  what  be 
had  helurd  from  Gaubert. 

Evening  came,  and  with  it  the  hour 
at  which  the  lovers  usually  met.  Che- 
villion, swallowing  a  large  goblet  of 
wine,  proceeded  to  the  apartment,  and 
stationed  himself  at  the  door,  listening 
attentively.  He  heard  voices  in  earn- 
est conversation,  but  in  an  inaudible 
tone,  and  he  doubted  not  but  that  the 
guilty  pair  had  met ;  yet  he  resolved 
to  wait  and  receive  confirmation^  lest 
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he  might  be  deceived,  and  create  an 
alarm  ere  he  had  safficient  evidence. 
The  sound  ceased  for  awhile  ~ was 
renewed — and  some  one  approached 
the  door.  The  Count  stepped  aside — 
the  door  opened.  A  flood  of  light 
which  entered  at  the  large  window  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment, 
streamed  across  the  gloomy  corridor; 
and  Chevillion~his  vision  distemper- 
ed by  rage,  the  sudden  burst  of  light, 
and  the  wine  he  had  drank,  imagined 
that  he  saw  his  enemy  emerge  from  the 
doorway,  and  leaping  forward,  struck 
his  dagger  against  the  approaching  ft- 
gnre.  But,  oh !  horror  of  horrors ! — 
the  faint  and  stifling  shriek  of  a  female 
smote  his  startled  ear,  and  his  only 
child  fell  at  his  feet  bathed  in  blood. 
A  cry  as  of  some  wild  animal  in  the 
agonies  of  death  rung  through  the  cha- 
teau, and  the  domestics  hastening  to 
the  scene  of  blood,  discovered  the 
wretched  father,  gazing  with  the  dis- 
torted eyes  of  a  maniac,  on  the  lifeless 
form  of  his  child,  and  still  clutching 
the  fatal  weapon  with  which  he  had 
destroyed  her. 

The  Count  was  .  with  difficulty  re- 
moved to  his  chamber,  where  his  pa- 
roxysms were  such,  that  nature  yielded 
to  their  violence,  and  ere  morning 
dawned,  Laurent  de  Chevillion  was 
numbered  with  his  fiithers.  Lautrec 
was  never  seen  again,  and  his  &te 
was  unknown,  until  many  years  after- 
wards, when  a  monk  received  the 
confession  of  a  criminal  at  Avignon, 
who  was  sentenced  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel,  wherein  the  penitent  stated, 
that  he  had  murdered  the  jfoung  painter 
on  the  evening  of  the  event  we  have 
recorded  took  place,  and  that  he  had 
secretly  interred  the  body  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood.  The  prisoner  was  the 
huntsman  Gaubert. 

Reader,  if  thou  would^st  desire  more, 
ask  it  of  the  murmuring  waters  of  the 
Rhone,  which  daily  receive  the  mould- 
ering fragments  of  the  ruined  Chateau 
de  Chevillion ;  or  of  the  owl,  that  on 
its  only  remaining  turret,  nightly 
sings  the  requiem  of  its  once  proud 
owners.  **» 


Sea  Sickness.  —  Ali  Hazing,  an 
eastern  writer,  in  his  autobiography, 
assi^ates  himself,  while  labouring 
under  this  unpleasant  aflection,  to  a 
miii'horte,  **  my  head  goes  round,  puz- 
zled to  know  why  it  goes  round.'* 

Chance  is  but  a  coming  round  of 
some  notch  in  the  wheel,  that  changes 
(be  patterns  in  the  webs  of  the  power- 
looms  of  Providence. 


THE   HAUNTED  MOOR. 

Thb  narrator  of  the  following,  Peter 
Walker,  though  an  enthusiast,  was  a 
man  of  credit.  It  appears  in  a  work 
published  by  him  in  Edinburgh,  in  the 
year  1827,  entitled,  "  Walker's  Lives.'^ 

"  In  the  year  1786,  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July,''  says  the  honest  chro- 
nicler, <<  many  yet  alive  can  witness, 
that  about  the  Crossford  Boat,  two  miles 
beneath  Lanark,  especially  at  the 
Mains,  on  the  water  of  Clvde,  many 
people  gathered  together  for  several 
afternoons,  when  there  were  showers 
of  bonnets,  hats,  guns,  and  swords, 
which  covered  the  trees  and  the  ground  { 
companies  of  men  in  arms  marching  in 
order  upon  the  water>>side ;  c<)mpanies 
meeting  companies,  going  all  through 
together,  and  then  all  falling  to  the 
ground  and  disappearing :  other  com- 
panies immediately  appeared,  marchipg 
the  same  way.  I  went  there  three  af- 
ternoons together,  and  as  1  observed 
there  were  two-thirds  of  the  people 
that  were  together  saw,  and  a  third  thai 
saw  not,  and  though  I  could  tee  no* 
ihinOf  there  was  such  a  fright  and 
trembling  on  those  that  did  see,  th|it 
was  discernible  to  all  from  those  that 
saw  not.  There  was  a  gentleman 
striding  next  to  me,  who  spoke  as  too 
many  gentlemen  and  others  speak,  who 
said,  *  A  pack  of  d— d  witches  and 
warlocks  that  hare  the  second  sight ! — 
the  devil  ha't  do  I  see ;'  and  immedi- 
ately there  was  a  discernible  change  in 
fails  countenance.  With  as  much  fear 
and  trembling  as  any  woman  I  saw 
there,  he  called  out,  "  All  you  that  do 
not  see,  say  nothing ;  for  I  persua<le 
you  it  is  matter  of  fact,  and  discernible 
to  all  that  are  not  stone-blind.**  And 
those  who  did  see,  told  what  works 
(i.  e.  locks)  the  guns  had,  and  their 
lengths  and  wideness,  and  what  handles 
the  swords  had,  whether  small  or  three- 
barr'd,  or  Highland  guards,  and  the 
closing  knots  of  the  bonnets,  black. or 
blue ;  and  those  who  did  see  them  there, 
whenever  they  went  abroad,  saw  a 
bonnet  and  a  sword  drop  in  the  way." 

This  singular  phenomenon,  in  which 
a  multitude  believed,  although  only 
two-thirds  of  them  saw  what  must,  if 
real,  have  been  equally  obvious  to  all, 
may  be  compared  with  the  exploit  of  a 
humorist,  who  planted  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  astonishment,  with  his  eyes 
rivetted  on  the  well-known  bronze  lion 
that  graces  the  front  of  Northumberland 
House  in  the  Strand,  and  having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  those  who  looked 
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M  him  bj  muUering-  *^  By  Heaven,  it 
wags ! — it  wags  again  !^*  contrived  in 
a  few  minutes  to  blockade  the  whole 
street  with  an  immense  crowd,  some 
conceiving  that  they  had  absolutely 
seen  the  lion  of  Percy  wag  his  tail, — 
others  eipecting  to  witness  the  same 
phenomenon. 


Thb  following  are  amongst  the 
verses  addressed  by  Lord  Byron  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Musters,  and  were  thus  aur 
thenticated  by  her  some  years  ago  :— 
''The  lines  addressed  <To  my  dear 
Mary  Anne,*  were  written  about  a  year 
or  less  before  my  marriage,  and  when 
Lord  Byron  left  Annesley. 

Mary  Annb  Mustbrs." 

TO  MT  DBAR  MART  ANKE. 

Adl««  to  tweet  Mary  for  ever  I 
Fron  ber  I  mutt  qnlckly  depart, 

ThoBck  (be  Fates  u  from  each  lever, 
SliU  her  Inaf e  will  dwell  in  my  heart. 

The  tame  that  within  mj  breast  bamt. 
It  aallke  what  In  loren*  bearti  cl<>*** 

The  love  which  for  Mary  I  feel, 
bt  far  purer  than  Cupid  bettowt. 

I  with  not  70«T  peace  to  dittnrh, 
I  with  not  yonr  jojrt  to  molett ; 

Mistake  not  joar  passion  for  love, 
'Titjfoar  rrieadship  alone  I  reqiett. 

Vet  tea  tboatand  lovers  eould  feel 
The  friendship  mjr  botom  eontaini; 

It  will  ever  within  my  heart  dwell. 
While  the  warm  blood  towt  thro'  my 
veins* 

May  the  Rnler  of  Heaven  look  down. 
And  my  Mary  from  evil  defend ; 

May  sbette*er  know  adversity's  frown. 
May  her  happtnete  ne*er  have  an  end! 

Owce  more,  my  sweet  Mary,  ad  lea  t 
Farewell  I  I  with  aagnlsh  repeat. 

For  ever  I'll  thiak  npon  yon. 
While  this  heart  in  my  bosom  shall  beat. 

The  above  schoolboy  rhymes,  written 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  cannot  uil  to  be 
read  with  interest,  as  amongst  the 
dawning  evidences  of  that  genius  which 
was  so  soon  to  irradiate  the  literary 
world. 

THB  DREAM! 

(mot  ST  LOBD  BYBOn.) 

•  Life's  bat  a  dream.* 

All  men  are  dreamers,  more  or  lose. 
At  even  poets  mast  confess  t 
For  the  best  Poem  in  esteem 
Is  merely  fable— Fancy ^  dream. 

Give  me  the  bofia^Ute  snore. 
Then  to  Blyslum  1  can  soar. 
And  fashion  depths  where  no  one  foea 
Awnke^or  dare  to  shew  his  note. 

A  plonghboy— tell  him  of  a  ghost. 
Will  dream  Romance  at  well  as  moti 
Who  writeo  tach  stnF,  and  qaite  as  well 
^eplct  the  place  where  dcTlls  dwnll. 


Your «  castle-bnilders  la  the  air' 
Oft  dream  of  Joys  they  never  share; 
While  tnorert— when  the  fairies  meet-* 
Sly  Pack  provides  with  every  sweet. 

Those  dreams  for  met— I'm  then  mt  Aemc, 

AHho'  (a  paradox)  I  roam  ; 

I*m  hero,  lover,  statesman,  r«tf,<— 

Bat  when  awake— not  half  to  mad  ! 

Now  there's  *pleatare  la  madneta*"  we 

have  heard. 
And   who  can  doabt  a   trasty  madauB*e 

word  t 
Then  thongh  my  mighty  frolloi  mad  asay 

Yet  still  I'U  eoart  the  pleatarea  of  a  dream. 


WOMAN'S  LOVE. 

von  THB  OLIO. 

I  HAVB  always  regarded  woman  as 
man's  best  friend  and  compimion ;  and, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  advice, 
I  would  recommend  every  young  man 
to  enjoy  as  frequently  as  he  can  the 
society  of  females,  instead  of  that  ex- 
clusive herding  together  of  the  male 
sex,  now  so  much  in  fashion  ;  perhaps, 
bv  so  doingj  he  may  incur  the  laiigh 
of  a  few  individuals,  and  acquire  the 
title  of  an  eflfeminate  dangler;  but  I 
can  assure  him,  he  will  ever  find  in 
the  gentle  sex,  a  friendship  and  affec- 
tion which  will  infinitely  counterba- 
lance the  ridicule  of  those  who  know 
not  the  value  of  what  they  affect  to  de- 
spise, for 

The  ireatarei  of  the  deep  are  not  eo  preetaM 
At  the  concealed  comforts  of  a  man 
Locked  np  In  woman's  love. 

I  would  that  I  could  write  the  whole 
history  of  woman's  love  •od  affection, 
'tis  a  theme  worthy  the  talents  of  the 
highest  geniu^;  but  woman's  love— let 
any  one  endeavour  to  paint  it,  let  him 
try  to  place  every  action  in  its  proper 
light,  with  all  the  magic  touches  which 
woman  applies  to  the  heart,  and  the 
looks  of  kindness  and  endearment,  she 
throws  on  him  she  loves,  making  his 
home  almost  a  paradise^herseU  the 
deity  of  the  place;  let  him  attempt 
this — he  will  find  it  a  work  beyond  his 
power,  and  will  &in  rest  himself  upon 
the  glorious  vision  he  has  conjured  np, 
too  hard  a  task  to  accomplish,  yet  too 
pleasing  to  resign. 

But  to  return  to  female  society ;  the 
softness  and  delicacy  of  female  cbarao- 
ter,   brought  in  contact   with  man's 

*  A  f eatlemaa  la  Warwickshire,  recently  de- 
coated,  havinf  more  than  thirty  yean  afo, 
recovered  from  thir  afllictiag  asalady,  after- 
wards wrote  an  elegant  pe«B,  la  which  one  of 
the  stansat  commencea— 

*  There's  a  pleasure  la   madaeit  aoac  hmt 
madmea  kaow.* 
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roaglier  oahire,  corrects  asperity,  and 
renders  him  more  capable  of  enjoying 
the  elegancies  of  Ufe  and  the  finer 
feelings  of  the  heart ;  woman  possesses 
an  instinctive  elegance^  and  a  tact  in 
applying  it  to  roau*s  comfort ;  should 
the  world  ran  smoothly  on,  how  emi- 
nently is  this  calculated  to  produce 
happiness ;  bat  if  distress  and  misfor- 
tune should  be  his  lot.  His  tlienabat 
she  shews  herself  in  her  most  amiable 
character;  for  a  companion  at  such 
times,  woman  is  infinitely  superior  to 
man ;  her  meek  patience  in  suffering 
is  an  example  more  touching  and  pow- 
erful than  the  finest  eloquence,  and 
the  fortitude  with  which  she  bears  up 
under  accumulated  misery,  imparts  it- 
self to  man,  and  renders  him  more  ca- 
pable of  enduring  the  world^s  con- 
tumely. In  support  of  this,  how  many 
great  opinions  could  be  called  forth, 
scarcely  a  writer  can  be  named,  who 
has  not  been  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject; but,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
and  useless  to  quote  all  that  has  been 
written^!  will  only  refer  to  the  works 
of  two  of  Brian's  sons — Byron  and 
Scott  Byron.'  after  describing  how 
man  sinks  under  adversity,  writes-* 

B«t  woman  alone,  wltk  a  firmer  benrt. 
Can  aee  all  the  blettlngs  of  life  depart. 
And  love  the  mote;  ilie  Uvea  to  blest 
Man  Ib  kla  ntmoat  wretebedaeas ; 

while  Scott,  in>  beautiful  apostrophe 
on  woman,  conclades  it  with-- 

Wkea  care  and  alekneet  rends  the  brow, 
A  mlalsterinf  nag  el  thou. 

But  leaving  what  might  be  drawn 
from  books  for  the  perusal  of  those 
who  would  like  (o  read  the  works  of 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, 1  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  what 
1  have  written,  by  the  relation  of  a 
little  story  of  woman's  love,  which  fell 
under  my  notice  a  few  months  since. 

By  one  of  the  premature  explosions 
which  so  frequently  take  place  in  the 
mines  of  Cornwall,  when  recourse  is 
had  to  the  agency  of  gunpowder,  to 
rend  asunder  the  masses  of  rock  which 
obstruct  the  miner  in  his  search  for 
the  precious  minerals,  one  of  the  ad- 
venturers* of  the  L^—  mines,  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  observing 
the  progress  of  the  work,  was  so  se- 
riously injured  as  to  deprive  him  of 
his  eyesight,  as  well  as  receiving  seve- 
ral severe  wounds  in  other  parts  of  his 
body.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible,  he 
was  brought  from  the  place  where  the 

*  The  proprietors  of  shares  in  alnes  are  so 
eallcd. 


accident  had  happened,  and  taken  to 
his  home,  to  occnpv  for  an  indefinite 
period,  the  couch  from  which  he  had 
risen  in  the  morning  full  of  life  and 
activity,  but  which  now  was  to  be  a 
scene  of  suffering  and  anguish. 

To  any  one,  the  pains  he  felt  from 
those  injuries  would  have  been  hard  to 
endure,  and  were  such  as  to  require 
great  fortitude  of  mind,  to  enable  the 
suffierer  to  feel  their  force  without  mur- 
muring against  Providence;  but  the 
pains  felt  by  Charles  T ,  were  ren- 
dered more  acute,  by  the  thought  that 
it  was  probable,  he  should  have  to  re- 
linquish an  idea  he  had  much  cherish^ 
ed— the  being  united  to  a  young  female 
whose  affiections  he  had  gained,  and 
from  which  union  he  expected  great 
happiness;  but  could  he,  blind  and 
maimed,  now  think  of  drawing  the  wo- 
man he  loved  into  a  miserable  ^exist- 
ence with  him,  who  would  ever  re- 
quire some  one  near  to  direct  his  steps, 
should  he  rise  from  his  bed  of  suffer- 
ing I  Yet  hope  rarely  forsakes  us,  and 
a  hope  which  has  been  long  cherished, 
lingers  about  the  heart  as  if  unwilling 
to  leave  it, — so  it  was  with  Charles  ; 
perhaps,  thought  he.  She  will  still  love 
me,  and  consent  to  unite  herself  to  my 
broken  fortunes ;  money  1  do  not  want, 
I  have  enough  and  to  spare ;  she  may 
yet  be  mine,  and  like  a  guardian  acgel 
will  watch  over  my  steps,  with  all  the 
tender  anxiety  she  formerly  manifested 
for  my  happiness ;  but  should  she,  cold 
and  falsehearted,  turn  from  me,  and  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  pass  me  unheed- 
ed by,  to  seek  some  more  flattering  pros- 
pect->that  would  indeed  be  misery.—* 
Harassed  with  pain  of  mind  and  body, 
and  with  the  certainty  that  the  light  of 
the  world  was  shut  out  for  ever  from  his 
eyes,  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which 
this  event  happened,  found  him  on  his 
couch  in  all  the  horrors  of  delirium, 
which  added  to  his  other  misfortunes, 
rendered  him  an  object  of  commisera- 
tion ;  and  many  were  the  tears  which 
were  shed  for  him,— for  all  who  knew 
Charles  T >  pitied  him  and  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  yet  after  a  few  days,  some 
were  heard  to  say,  they  would  almost 
submit  to  the  same  sufiTerings  for  the 
happiness  which  it  appeared  he  would 
hereafter  enjoy.  1  dare  say  many  have 
guessed  from  whence  this  happiness 
would  come,  but  as  some  may  not  be 
so  happy  in  their  conjectures,  I  will 
make  aU  equal  participators  of  the 
secret  :-^ere  was  a  very  kind  and 
attentive  young  lady,  who  came  to  be 
Charles'  nurse,  and  so  seriously  set 
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about  tbe  basineM,  thai  she  did  more 
towards  the  recovery  of  bis  health,  than 
all  the  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  would  have  done  without 
her.    In  a  month,  with  tbe  exception  of 

his  sight,  Charles  T was  nearly  as 

well  as  be  ever  had  been,  and  then  this 
9ame  little  nurse  undertook  another 
task, — that  as  he  could  not  see  bioiself, 
she  would  see  for  him,  and  so  well  did 
they  manage  tbe  business,  in  less  than 
six  months,  the  invalid  and  his  nurse 

were  married  at  L church;  'twould 

have  done  any  one's  heart  good  to 
bear  the  cheers  and  the  bell-ringing, 
&C.  on  that  occasion  ;  and  on  that  day 
(at  least)  there  was  not  an  allusion 
made  to  woman's  inconstancy  by  any 
individual  for  miles  round ;  indc^,  no 
one  could  have  tbe  folly  to  attempt  it 
with  such  a  convincing  proof  to  the 
contrary  before  their  eyes.  I  have 
•een  this  married  pair  many  times 
since,  and  if  I  may  ^udge  from  what  fell 
under  my  observation  at  those  times, 
with  truth  I  may  say,  not  a  happier 
couple  exists  than  they  are,  and  Ctiarles 
himself  confesses,  that  had  not  this 
misfortune  befallen  him,  it  is  possible 
he  might  never  have  known  what 
woman  will  do  for  him  she  loves,  or 
the  value  of  woman's  affections. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  tales  of 
affection  which  could  be  recounted  ;— 
I  would  that  I  were  better  able  to  per- 
form the  task  I  undertook ;  but  I  trust, 
this  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  truth  of 
the  assertions  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  liUle  sketch ;  that  it  is  so 
I  sincerely  hope ;  in  that  case,  my  de- 
sires are  gratified,  and  I  have  only  to 
tay  in  conclusion,  may  every  woman's 
affection  be  sincerely  returned,  and  her 
love  never  placed  on  an  unworthy  ob- 
ject. J.S,C. 


ANCIBNT  GRANT   BY   WILLIAM  THE 
CONQUEROR  TO  A   NORMAN  BARON. 

I  William,  gire  to  tbee,  Norman  Haoter  here. 

Who  art  to  me  both  Leef  and  dear  ; 

The  Hop,  and  the  Hop-town, 

And  all  the  Bound*  np  and  down. 

Under  the  earth  to  hell,  and  even 

Above  the  earth  to  heaven  ; 

From  me  and  mine. 

To  thee  and  thine  ; 

A*  good  and  fair 

At  ever  thejr  were ; 

To  vitnea*  thU  in  Booth, 

I  bite  the  white  wax  with  my  Tooth, 

Before  Jng.  Mand,  and  Margery, 

And  my  young  Son  Henry, 

For  a  Bow  and  a  broad  Arrow, 

When  I  come  to  hunt  upon  Yarrow. 

W..C. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  «  MODERN" 
AUTHOR. 

rOtt  TMB  OLIO. 

I  AM  one  of  those  unfortunate 
wights,  who,  venturing  to  ascend  Par- 
nassus* height,  had  not  reached  far  up 
its  rugged  sides,  ere  1  was,  like  many 
of  my  predecessors,  by  an  unlucky 
slip,  precipitated  headlong  to  its  base, 
where  I  alighted  in  a  large  desart.  I 
lay  Tor  some  time  stunned  with  the 
fail,  but,  on  recovering  the  remaining 
sense  left  me,  found  myself  in  an  apt 
spot  for  reflection.  After  ruminafiug 
for  some  time,  and  surveying  the  state 
of  my  finances  and  tattered  wardrobe, 
I,  at  length,  came  to  the  resolution  of 
being  for  the  future  more  humble  in 
my  notions  ;  and,  instead  of  again  ven- 
turing an  ascent  to  the  Temple  of  tbe 
Muses,  I  mounted,  gentle  reader,  not 
that  sacred  shrine  of  the  cliaste  Nine, 
but  a  garret,  where  I  now  remain  an 
bumble  vender  of  ^' attic  fragments*' 
to  the  magazines  and  other  periodicals 
of  the  day. 

To  give  some  clue  by  what  standard 
to  judge  of  my  merits,  and  MidX  opi- 
nion to  form  of  my  qualifications  for 
the  character  of  a  genileroan ;  (for,  al- 
though, now  moving  in  a  very  humble 
sphere,  I  trust  I  have  never  forfeited 
my  honour,  though  guilty  of  many 
early  indiscretions ;)  I  am  tbe  yoonger 
son  of  a  baronet,  who  bestowed  upon 
me  a  liberal  education ;  but  as  I  was 
never  likely  to  come  in  for  a  very  large 
slice  <f[  bis  estate,  he  adopted  the  pru- 
dential resolution  of  placing  me  in 
some  situation,  whereby  I  might  ulti- 
mately amass  wealth  by  my  own  exer- 
tions. He  accordingly,  made  choice  of  the 
law,  observing  to  me,  that  by  that  pro- 
fession, how  numerous  were  the  per- 
sons who  had  risen  to  the  highest  pre- 
ferment ;  (he  migbt  have  quoted,  '*  the 
gallows  for  instance.'*)  I  was  accord- 
ingly articled  to  a  solicitor  in  London. 
Shortly  after  entering  upon  my  clerk- 
ship, I  was,  by  resorting  to  the  haunts 
of  the  worthless  and  the  vicious,  sin- 
gled out  by  my  gay  companions,  who 
helped  me  to  dissipate  the  small  sti- 
pend allowed  by  my  father,  and  initia- 
ted me  into  what  seemed  a  more  agree- 
able method  of  spending  ray  time  than 
in  engrossing  deeds,  &c  in  old  Ijati- 
tat*s  chambers  in  the  dull  purlieus  of 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

It  was  not  long  ere  (a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  evil  course  I  was  then 
pursuing)  I  contracted  so  thorough  an 
aversion  to  the  use  of  my  pen,  that  in 
less  than  three  months,  I  .left  my  em- 
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p1oy«r,  and  gave  myself  op  to  my  gay 
companions,  hiding  myself  in  the  day- 
time, and  seeking  the  haunts  of  plea- 
sore  at  night.  In  this  way  of  life,  I 
soon  expended  the  little  that  I  had 
possessed,  and  contracted  debts  I  was 
onable  to  liquidate.  It  was  at  this 
period  came  reflection,  and  all  the  hor- 
rors of  my  sitnation  burst  forth  opon 
my  previously  benighted  senses. — 
Poverty  stared  me  in  the  &ce^crtitli« 
tors  became  importonate — my  qoon- 
dam  friends  deserted  me,  and  I  bad  no 
alternative  bot  to  become  an  inmate  of 
a  prison  for  debt,  or  preserve  my  li- 
berty by  flight.  1  chose  the  latter  as 
the  least  evU  of  the  two,  and  enlisted 
into  a  regiment  of  Hussars,  soon  about 
to  embark  for  the  Peninsula,  which  oc- 
curred in  a  few  weeks,  and  I  qoitted 
my   native  country  without  ever  ac- 

auainting  my  father  or  my  master,  with 
lis  change  in  my  situation,  or  of  my 
having  laid  down  the  peaceful  quill  for 
the  more  honoorable  profession  of  the 
sword. 

I  will  not  detain  yoo  with  a  tedioos 
relation  of  my  military  adventures— of 
what  I  suffered  and  achieved ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
*  war  on  the  Continent,  our  regiment 
was  disbanded,  and  I  had  a  second 
time  to  seek  a  livelihood.  A  wander- 
ing genius,  and  a  desire  of  seeing 
something  more  of  the  busy  world,  led 
me  once  more  to  the  metropolis,  where 
at  an  obscure  coffee-house,  on  ponder- 
ing over  what  course  to  take  to  procure 
a  subsistence,  chance  threw  into  my 
hand  a  newspaper,  and  scanning  over 
its  contents,  a  bookseller's  annoonoe- 
ment  of  the  poblication  of  Captain 
— 's  Voyages  and  Travels,  caoght 
my  eye.  This  settled  the  point,  and  I 
resolved  to  publish  mine:  I  hastily 
sipped  op  my  solitary  cop  of  cofie^ 
and  was  about  to  depart,  when  I  was 
addressed  by  a  tall  personage  of  mea- 
gre aspect,  and  much  more  meagre  cos- 
tame,  who,  it  appeared,  thouj^h  seated 
in  the  same  box,  had  been  unobserved 
by  me  in  my  deep  reverie. 

'*  Young  gentleman,"  said  he,  **  par^ 
don  the  intrusion,  bot  judging  by  yoor 
appearance  and  manner,  yoo  are  at  a 
loss  which  coorse  to  steer ;  I  can  point 
oot  to  you  the  road,  not  only  to  sub- 
sistence, but  to  fame.  I  discern  your 
qoaliflcations  in  yoor  coontenance,  and 
ventore  to  predict  that  your  forte  is 
literature,  and  that  yoo  will  one  day 
be  enrolled  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
'  modem'  authors.  Your  way  to  glory 
is  easy  and  expeditious.    Know,"  he 


continued,  **  that  I  am  in  the  ranks 
myself,  and,  I  trust,  of  no  mean  literary 
attainments,  but  that  I  cannot  descend 
to  the  '  paste  and  scissors'  system  of 
the  present  day ;  for  you  must  learn, 
that  as  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  — so  the  art  of  writing  in  the  pre- 
sent  age  is  no  more  than  the  art  of 
saying  over  again,  what  hath  been  said 
a  thousand  times  before;  nothing, 
therefore,  is  requisite  for  what  is 
termed  a  *  modem'  author,  but  bold- 
ness in  transcribing  from  those  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  a  dexterity 
in  applying  what  they  have  written  to 
his  own  time,  and  the  subject  which  he 
hath  in  hand." 

1  was  caught  by  the  feasibility  of  his 
reasoning,  and  as  I  saw  so  easy  a  me- 
thod of  turning  it  to  account,  1  at  once 
made  up  my  mind  to  close  with  my 
tutor,  should  he  make  me  a  proposal. 
He  then  most  unreservedly,  and  with 
great  good-nature,  made  me  acquainted 
with  his  plan  of  future  .operations;  I 
was  caught  with  it,  and  became  his 
popiL  Under  his  instructions,  I  soon 
became  one  of  the  <*  initiated,"  and 
not  only  an  M.  A.,  but  an  A.  SJS.  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  ''  modem  schooL" 
With  a  gazetteer,  a  French  and  an  En- 
glish dictionary,  and  a  few  old  books 
of  '*  Voyages  and  Travels,"  picked  op 
cheap  at  book-stalls,  after  separating 
from  my  *  modern'  Mecenas,  I  entered 
upon  my  new  profession. 

My  new'aoaoaintance  promised  to 
call  opon  me  tne  following  morning, 
to  which  engagement  he  was  ponctoal ; 
and  opon  that  interview  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  pass  as  the  agent 
of  the  *'  Great  Unknown,"  who,  from 
his  high  rank  in  society,  could  not 
descend  to  negociate  with  the  book- 
sellers. 

My  ihrst  attempts  were  poetic,  in 
which  I  succeeded  tolerably  well ;  but 
flushed  with  my  success,  I  soon  soared 
too  high,  and,  as  I  stated  in  the  outset 
of  this  narrative,  I  at  length  met  with  a 
fall^  as  the  booksellers  declined  to  ne- 
gociate for  my  MSS.,  oi)  accoont  of  the 
doll  sale  of  some  of  my  former  prodoc- 
tions.  This  onlocky  accident  pot  me 
oot  of  homoor  with  the  Muses,  and 
made  me  determine  to  con^ne  myself 
for  the  future  to  plain  prose. 

Having  it  suggested  to  me  by  my 
''  modern"  Mcecenas,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent dearth  of  materiel^  a  volume  or 
two  of  *•  Modem"  Travels  might  go 
down  with  the  public,  by  dint  of  well 
puffing,  I  eagerly  caught  the  idea,  set 
to  work,  and  in  the  short  space  of  a 
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Ibrtnight  I  flnisbed  my  Travels  through 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land,  with- 
out descending  from  my  garret;  and  in 
leas  than  a  month  they  were  ushered 
forth  to  the  public  in  '*  three  neat 
pocket  volumes." 

This  proved  a  decided  hit,  and, 
emboldened  by  my  success  in  vow 
ping^  I  became  a  perfect  Proteus  in 
the  airt,  and  for  a  time  myself  and  part- 
ner carried  on  a  flourishing  trade. 

But  how  uncertain  are  all  things  in 
this  transitory  life! — how  varied  the 
vidssitudes  which  those  who  follow 
the  literary  trade — for  it  is  no  longer 
a  prcf—ium  —  have  to  pass  in  their 
masy  road  through  it !  —  "  Othello's 
occupation's  gone" — the  "  Reviewers" 
mined  me;  for,  jealous  of  my  suc- 
cess over  some  of  their  supporters,  they 
blew  up  our  Hternry-Mteam'^engimiB 
vampf  and  inv<^ved  myself  and  partner 
in  the  general  ruin. 

Thus  once  more  thrown  upon  the 
world,  I  beg  to  state  in  conclusion^ 
that  1  am  resolved  to  trust  henceforth 
to  origiuality  in  my  lucubrations ;  but, 
as  the  booksellers  (whose  purpose  I 
have  served)  have  deserted  me,  and 
declined  mv  MSS.,  I  have  no  resource 
left  but  to  become  my  own  publisher, 
and  to  request  the  public  to  judge  im- 
partially of  the  importance  of  my 
forthcoming  works  to  society^  (the  an- 
nounoement  of  which  is  subjoined) 
which  must  infallibly  lead  to  their 
being  generally  read  and  duly  appre- 
ciated. 

On  the  1st  of  April  will  be  published^ 

in  foolscap  8vo. 

A  PANEGYRICAL   ESSAY  UPON 

POTATOES.    By  P.  Murphy,  Esq. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

Also,  on  the  same  day,  and  by  the  same 

Author, 

THE   GREAT  UTILITY   AND    IM- 

PORTANCE  OF  OLD  WOMEN  TO 

A  STATE.    Price  6d. 

Printed  for  the  Author,  and  shortly 

to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

*♦*  For  flattering  notices  of  these 
works,  see  the  forthcoming  reviews. 

ADYANCBMBNT  IN  LXFB. 
POS  THl  OLIO. 

The  Roman  Emperor,  C.  Julius 
iEmilianos,  was  a  moorish  slave. 

Aurelian,  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  peasant. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Fifth,  was  a 
common  beggar  in  the  island  of  Can- 
dia. 

Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth  was  a  poor 
English  monk.  H.S. 


A  Troublesome  visitor. 

OifB  of  those  iriJUrSf  who  have  no- 
thing else  to  do  but  intrude  their  per- 
sons in  the  shape  of  "  morning  vial* 
tors,*'  wherever  they  have  had  the  good 
fortune  for  themselves,  but  the  t7/-for- 
tulie  for  others,  to  have  gained  an  in- 
troduction, was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
upon  a  noble  lord ;  till,  at  last,  by  tl^ 
frequency  and  unconsciable  length  of 
bis  vUitatiomSf  he  so  completely  tired 
out  the  good-nature  and  patience  of 
the  noblem^i,  that  he  resolved  to  bear 
with  it  no  longer  ;  accordingly,  strict 
orders  were  given  to  the  porter,  that 
when  this  troublesome  visitor  called 
again,  his  Lordship  wished  to  be 
denied. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  this 
command,  a  loud  knock  of  pretension 
brought  the  porter  hastily  to  the  door, 
and  on  opening  it  with  as  much  ala- 
crity as  he  was  capable  of,  the  person, 
of  his  master's  aversion,  was  present- 
ed to  his  view. 

'*His  lordship  is  not  at  home,** 
grumbled  out  the  man  in  oiflce,  (speak- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  whilst 
performing  the  duties  of  his  vocation,) 
before  he  was  spoken  to. 

^His  Ludthip  not  at  home,**  re- 
sponded the  gentleman,  "  pon  honor, 
vastly  provoking,  wanted  to  see  him 

most    particularly,    b-u-t — a-a my 

g*o-o-d  friend,"  continued  he,  "are 
you  sure  his  Ludthip  is  not  at  home— 
q-u-i-t-e  certain  I" 

^  Yes,  1  am  quite  certain,**  replied 
the  man  grui&y,  and  then  prepared  by 
gentle  degrees  to  close  the  door. 

The  visitor,  however,  was  not  inclin- 
ed to  take  the  hint,  but  deliberately 
applying  the  glass  at  the  end  of  his 
whip  to  his  eye,  he  took  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  hall,  (be  it  known  the  said 
whip  was  carried  for  the  use  of  the 
glass  only)  and  coolly  remarked— 

"  Ob,  how  opportune,  I  see  yon 
have  a  clock  there ;  I  will  just  step  in 
and  set  my  watch  by  it,  for  it  has  stop- 
ped ;**  and  in  he  walked,  desiring  the 
porter  to  put  to  the  door  as  it  was  very 
cold,  then  pulling  out  his  watch,  was 
in  the  act  ot*  pretending  to  wind  it  up, 
when  his  lordship,  perfectly  innocent 
of  the  intruder's  entree^  utifortunately 
made  his  appearance  on  the  stairs 
equipped  for  a  ride.  ^  Ah,  my  dear 
Xiui,*'  said  the  incorrigible  bore,  with 
a  becoming  start  of  feigned  surprise, 
**  what  a  droll  mistake,  why,  your 
porter  informed  me  you  were  itof  at 
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booM ;  bow  fortnnttte  that  I  jusMCop- 
ped  an  instant  to  aet  my  time-piece, 
ocherwiae  we  aboald  have  missed,  and 
it  would  have  been  so  mortifving  ;** 
saying  which,  up  the  stairs  he  bound- 
ed^ spite  of  bis  lordship's  cold  look 
and  bints  that  be  was  on  the  point  of 
going  out ;  and  not  until  be  had  kept 
him  a  full  hour  listening  to  his  into* 
lerable  twaddle^  did  the  obtruder  take 
his  departure. 

The  nobleman,  the  moment  bis  visi- 
tor bad  made  his  exit,  summoned  the 
porter  to  his  presence,  and  reprimand- 
ing him  most  severely  for  having  dis- 
obeyed his  orders,  declared  that  if  be 
ever  again  allowed  that  person  to  get 
a  footing  in  his  house,  he  should  im- 
mediately quit  his  service  ;  the  porter 
bowed  submission,  resolving  in  his 
own  mind  not  to  be  outwitted  a^second 
time. 

At  the  lapse  of  about  a  week,  a  loud 
sessarara  resounded  through  the  hall ; 
the  porter  recognised  the  rap,  "Ab, 
ah,*' said  he  to  himself,  as  he  toddled 
from  his  comfortable  chair,  but  not  with 
the  alacrity  be  pot  in  force  upon  a 
former  occasion ;  <<  ah,  ah,  my  fine  fel- 
low, you  do  not  set  your  foot  over  my 
master's  threshold  to-day,"  and  forth- 
with opening  the  portal,  the  expected 
visitor  was  exposed  to  view. 

**  His  Lndskip  at  home  I"  enquired 
be^  with  that  smile  so  peculiar  to  those 
who  are  ever  in  good  humour  with 
themselves* 

"<  Yes,  bis  lordship  is  at  home,*'  re- 
plied the  man.  ^  but  he  is  unwell  and 
in  bed,  and  therefore  cannot  see  any 
one,"  added  in  a  tone,  as  he  imagined 
anficientlv  decisive  to  send  him,  or 
any  one  else,  about  their  business. 

Not  so,  however,  with  our  gentle- 
roan,  for  after  expressing  bis  sorrow 
for  the  nobleman^s  indisposition,  be 
bad  again  recourse  to  the  peeping 
system,  and  discovered  a  beautuul  par- 
rot hanging  in  the  halL 

^  Oh,  what  a  pretty  creature^!'*  ex- 
claimed our  hero, "  does  it  talk  !  dear, 
bow  odd  that  I  should  never  have  no- 
ticed it  before— I,  too,  who  am  so  fond 
of  birds ;  ah,  poll,  pretty,  p-r-e-t-t-y 
p-o-l-l-y,— stop,  now  I  think  of  it,  I 
have  surely  heard  parrots  are  very  fond 
of  sweets,  and  I  do  think.  1  have  some 
comfits,  or  something  of  toe  sort  in  my 
pocket— here,  poUy,  will  you  have 
some,"  and.  into  the  hall  our  hero 
walked,  and  up  to  the  bird's  cage ;  and 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  to  the  utter 
dismay  of  the  treoibling  porter,  down 
walked  bis  lordship  from  the  drawing- 


room  to  cross  the  ball  in  his  way  to 
the  library ;  and  a  second  time  had  his 
patience  and  good-breeding  pot  to  the 
itest  by  this  incorrigible  nuisance  ;  the 
moment  he  was  released,  all  his  re- 
pressed indignation  was  vented  upon 
the  unhappy  porter;  who,  however, 
at  length,  by  dbt  of  earnest  entreaties, 
bumble  apologies,  and  solemn  pro- 
■uses,  never  to  be  imposed  upon  again, 
obtained  bis  pardon. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  bouse  was  a 
third  time  besieged  by  this  persevering 
plague,  when  the  porter,  who  had  been 
on  the  watch  for  his  coming,  and  quite 
certain  he  was  under  no  misuke  widi 
regard  to  his  man,  roared  through  the 
key-hole— "TTie  clock's  stopp^,  the 
parrot's  dead,  and  his  lordship^s  out  of 
town." 


A  NIGHT  SCENE  ON  THE  NIGER. 

FBOM  TBS  landers'  TBATELS* 

We  made  no  stop  on  the  river,  not 
even  at  meal  times,  our  men  suffering 
the  canoe  to  glide  down  the  stream 
while  they  were  eating  their  food.  At 
five  in  the  afternoon  they  all  complain- 
ed of  fatigue,  and  we  looked  around  us 
for  a  landing-place,  where  we  mights 
rest  awhile,  but  we  could  find  none,  for 
every  village  which  we  saw  after  that 
boor  was  unfortunately  situated  behind 
large  thick  morasses  and  sloughy  bogs,, 
through  which,  after  various  provokins 
and  tedious  trials,  we  found  it  impos-^ 
sible  to  penetrate.  We  were  employed, 
three  hours  in  the  afternoon  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a  landing  at  some  vil-» 
lage,  and  though  we  saw  them  distinctly 
enough  from  the  water,  we  could  no( 
find  a  passage  through  the  morasses^ 
behind  which  they  lay.  Therefore  we- 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  U^ 
tempt,  and  continue  our  course  on  the- 
Niger.  We  passed  several  beautiful 
islands  in  the  course  of  the  day,  all  cul- 
tivated and  inhabited,  but  low  and  flat»^ 
The  width  of  the  river  seemed  to  vary 
considerably,  sometimes  it  seemed  to- 
be  two  or  three  miles  across,  and  a^ 
others  double  that  width.  The  current 
drifted  us  along  very  rapidly,  and  we 
guessed  it  to  be  running  at  the  rate  oT 
three  or  four  miles  an  hour.  The  di-^ 
rection  of  the  stream  continued  nearly 
east.  The  day  had  been  excessively 
warm,  and  the  sun  set  in  beauty  and 
grandeur,  shooting  forth  rays  tinged 
with  the  most  heavenly  hues,  which' 
extended  to  the  zenith.  Nevertheless,, 
the  appearance  of  the  firmament,  all 
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glorious  as  it  was,  betokened  a  iioming 
storm ;  the  wind  whistled  tbroagh  the 
tall  rushes,  and  darkness  soon  covered 
the  earth  like  a  veiU    This  rendered 
us  more  anxious  than  ever  to   land 
somewhere,  we  cared  not  where,  and  to 
endeavour  to  procure  shelter  for  the 
night,  if  not  in  a  village,  at  least  under 
a    tree.      Accordingly,    rallying    the 
drooping  spirits  of  our  men,  we  en- 
courag^  them  to  renew  their  exertions 
by  setting  them  the  example,  and  our 
canoe  darted  silently  and  swiifUy  down 
the  current.    We  were  enabled  to  steer 
her  rightly  by  the  vividness   of  the 
lightning,    which   flashed   across  the 
water  continually,  and  by  this  means 
also  we  could  distinguish  any  danger 
before  us,  and  avoid  the  numerous  suudl 
islands  with  which  the  river  is  inters 
spersed,  and  which  otherwise  might 
have  embarrassed  us  very  seriously. 
But  though  we  could  perceive  almost 
close  to  us  several  lamps  burning  in 
comfortable  looking  huts,  and  could 
plainly  distinguish  the  voices  of  their 
occupants,  and  though  we  exerted  all 
our  strength  to  get  at  them,  we  were 
foiled  in  every  attempt,  by  reason  of 
the  sloughs  and  fens,  and  we  were  at 
last  obliged  to  abandon  them  in  de- 
spair.   Some  of  these  lights,  after  lead- 
ing us  a  long  way,  eluded  our  search, 
and  vanished  from  our  sight  like  an 
ignitfatuus  ;  and  others  danced  about 
we  knew  not  how.   But  what  was  more 
vexatious  than  all,  after  we  had  got 
into  an  inlet,  and  toiled  and  tugged  for 
a  full  half  hour  against  the  current, 
which  in  this  little  channel  was  un- 
commonly rapid,  to  approach  a  village 
through  which  we  thought  it  flowed, 
both  village  and  lights  seemed  to  sink 
Into  the  earth,  and  the  sound  of  the 
people's  voices  ceased  of  a  sadden,  and 
when  we  fancied  we  were  actually  close 
to  the  spot,  we  strained  our  eyes  in 
vain  to   see   a   single  hut, — all  was 
gloomy,  dismal,  cheerless,  and  solitary. 
B  seemed  the  work  of  enchantment; 
every  thing  was  as  visionary  as  <'  scep- 
tres grasped  in  sleep.'*    We  had  pad- 
dled along  the  banks  a  distance  oi  not 
less  than  thirty  miles,  every  inch  of 
which  we   had  attentively  examined, 
but  not  a  bit  of  dry  land  could  any 
where  be  discovered  which  was  firm 
&ough  to  bear  our  weight.   Therefore, 
we  resig;ned  ourselves  to  circumstances, 
and  all  of  us  having  been  refreshed 
with  a  little  cold  rice  and  honey,  and 
water  from  the  stream,  we  permitted 
the  canoe  to  .drift  down  with  the  cur- 
rent, for  our  men  were  too  much  fa- 


tigued with  the  labours  of  the  day  to 
work  any  longer.  But  here  a  fresh 
evil  arose  which  we  were  unprepared 
to  meet.  An  incredible  number  of  hip- 
popotami arose  very  near  us,  and  came 
splashing,  snorting,  and  plunging  all 
around  the  canoe,  and  placed  us  in 
imminent  danger.  Thinking  to  frighten 
them  off,  we  fired  a  shot  or  two  at  them, 
but  the  noise  only  called  up  from  the 
water  and  out  of  the  fens,  about  as  many 
more  of  their  unwieldy  companions, 
and  we  were  more  closely  b^iet  than 
before.  Our  people,  who  had  never  in 
all  their  lives  been  exposed  in  a  canoe 
to  such  huge  and  formidable  beasts, 
trembled  with  fear  and  apprehension, 
and  absolutely  wept  aloud ;  and  their 
tenor  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
dreadful  peals  of  thunder  which  rattled 
over  their  heads,  and  by  the  awful 
darkness  which  prevailed,  broken  at 
intervals  by  flashes  of  lightning,  whose 
powerful  glare  was  truly  awful.  Our 
people  tell  us,  that  these  formidable 
animals  frequently  upset  canoes  in  the 
river,  when  every  one  in  them  is  sure 
to  perish.  These  came  so  close  to  us, 
that  we  could  reach  them  with  the  butt- 
end  of  agun.  When  1  flred  at  the  first, 
which  1  must  have  hit,  every  one  of 
them  came  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  pursued  us  so  fast  over  to  the  north 
bank,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty imaginable  we  could  keep  before 
them.  Having  fired  a  second  time,  the 
report  of  my  gun  was  followed  by  a 
loud  roaring  noise,  and  we  seemed  to 
increase  on  r  distance  from  chem.  There 
were  two  Bomou  men  among  our  crew 
who  were  not  so  frightened  as  the  rest, 
having  seen  some  of  these  creatures  be- 
fore on  Lake  Tchad,  where  they  say 
there  are  plenty  of  them.  However, 
the  terrible  hippopotami  did  us  no 
kind  of  mischief  whatever,  they  were 
only  sporting  and  wallowing  in  the 
river,  for  their  own  amusement,  no 
doubt,  at  first,  when  we  interrupted 
them ;  but  had  they  upset  our  canoe, 
we  would  have  paid  dearly  for  it  — 
We  observed  a  bank  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  shortly  after  this,  and  I 
proposed  halting  on  it  for  the  night, 
tor  I  wished  much  to  put  my  foot  on 
firm  land  again.  This,  however,  not 
one  of  the  crew  would  consent  to,  say- 
ing, that  if  the  Gewo  Roua,  or  water 
elephant,  did  not  kill  them,  the  cro- 
codiles certainly  would  do  so  before 
the  morning,  and  1  thought  afterwards 
that  we  might  have  been  carried  off, 
like  the  Cumbrie  people  on  the  islands 
near  Yaoorie,  if  we  bad  tried  the  axpe- 
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riment     Oar  canoe    was   only  large 
enough  to  bold  as  all  when  sitting,  so 
that  we  had  do  chance  of  lying  down. 
Had  we  been  able  to  muster  up  thirty 
thousand  cowries  at  Rabba,  we  might 
have  purchased  one  which  would  have 
carried    us  all    very  comfortably.    A 
canoe  of  this  sort  would  have  served 
us  for  living  in  entirely,  we  should 
have  had  no  occasion  to  land,  except- 
ing  to  obtain    our  provisions ;    and 
having  performed  our  day*s  journey, 
might   have    anchored    fearlessly    at 
night.    Finding  we  could  not  induce 
our  people  to  land,  we  agreed  to  con- 
tinue on  all  night.     The  eastern  hori- 
zon became  very  dark,  and  the  light- 
ning more  and  more  vivid ;  indeed,  I 
never    recollect    having    seen    such 
strong  forked  lightning  before  in  my 
life.    All  this  denoted  the  approach  of 
a  storm.    At  eleven  p.  m.  it  blew  some- 
what stronger  than  a  gale,  and  at  mid- 
night the  storm  was  at  its  height.    The 
wind  was  so  strong,  that  it  washed 
over  the   sides  of  the  canoe   several 
times,  so  that  she  was  in  danger  of  fill- 
ing.   Driven  about  by  the  wind,  our 
frail  liule  bark  became  unmanageable ; 
but  at  length  we  got  near  a    bank, 
which,  in  some  measure,  protected  us, 
and  we  were  fortunate  enougtt  to  lay 
hold  of  a  thorny  tree,  against  which 
we  were  driven,  and  which  was  grow- 
ing nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  stream. 
Presently  we  fastened  the  canoe  to  its 
branches,   and    wrapping  our  cloaks 
roond  our  persons,  tor  we  felt  over- 
powered with  fatigue,  and    with   our 
legs  projecting  half  over  the  sides  of 
the  Little  vessel,  which,  for  want  of 
room,    we  were  compelled  to  do,  we 
lay  down  to  sleep.  There  is  something, 
1  believe,  in  the  nature  of  a  tempest 
which  is  favourable  to  slumber,  at  least 
so  ihought  my  brother ;  for  though  the 
thunder   continued   to  roar,   and  the 
wind  to  blow,— though  the  rain  beat  in 
our  faces,  and  our  canoe  lay  rocking 
like  a  cradle,  still  he  slept  soundly. — 
The  wind  kept  blowing  hard  from  the 
eastward,  tiJi  midnight,    when  it  be- 
came calm.    The  rain  then  descended 
in   torrents,  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning  of  the  most  awful  de- 
scription.     We   lay    in   our    canoe, 
drenched  with    water,  and   our  little 
▼e»el  was  filling  so  fast,  that  two  peo- 
ple were  obliged  to  be  constantly  ba- 
ling out  the  water  to  keep  her  afloat. 
The  water  elephant,    as  the  natives 
term  the  hippopotami,  frequently  came 
snorting  near  us,  but  fortunately  did 
not  toQcb  our  canoe.    Tlie  storm  con- 


tinued until  three  in  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  when  it  became  clear,  and  We 
saw  the  stars  sparkling  like  gems  over 
our  heads.  Therefore,  we  again  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey  down  the  river, 
there  being  sufficient  light  for  us  to  see 
our  way,  and  two  hours  after,  we  put 
into  a  small  insignificant  fishing  vil- 
lage, called  />acaaaie,where  we  landed 
very  gladly.  Before  we  arrived  at  this 
island,  we  had  passed  a 'great  many 
native  towns  and  villages,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  early  hour  at  which  we 
were  travelling,  we  considered  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  stop  at  any  of  them,  as 
none  of  the  natives  were  out  of  their 
huts.  Had  we  landed  earlier,  even 
near  one  of  these' towns,  we  might  have 
alarmed  the  inhabitants,  %iA  been 
taken  for  a  party  of  robbers ;  or,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  country,  Joc- 
ea/eet.  They  would  have  taken  up 
arms  against  us,  and  we  might  have 
lost  our  lives ;  so  that  for  our  safetv  we 
continued  down  the  river,  although  we 
had  great  desire  to  go  on  shore.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  and  night,  we 
travelled,  according  to  our  estiomtion 
a  distance  little  short  of  a  hundred  miles. 
Our  course  was  nearly  east.  The  Niger 
in  many  places,  and  for  a  considerable 
way,  presented  a  very  magnificent  ap- 
pearance, and,  we  believe,  to  be  nearly 
eight  miles  in  width. 

Ft  tkM  OUo, 


Marriaob  Symptoms One  day 

Madame  Geoffrin  was  taking  very  se- 
verely to  task  an  author  in  whose  be- 
half she  had  interested  herself,  and 
who  endeavoured,  with  some  warmth, 
to  exculpate  himself ;  Monsieur  D^Hol-  < 
back,  who  had  been  standing  by  wit- 
nessing the  dispute,  approached  towards 
them,  and  laughingly  ooserved,  '*  Why, 
really,  any  one  hearing  you  quarrel  in 
this  manner,  would  imagine  that  you 
were  privately  married.'* 

Charbs  Fox  once  received  a  severe 
lecture  from  his  father  about  his  extra- 
vagance, who  concluded  by  saying  he 
wondered  he  could  enjoy  a  moment's 
repose,  when  he  considered  the  im- 
mense sums  he  owed.  "  Lord,  sir," 
replied  he,  "  you  shoiild'nt  wonder  at 
that  ;  but  rather  how  my  creditors 
can." 

Animal  Lifb.~ Average  duration  of 
animal  life,  by  an  experienced  zoolo- 
gist.->Quadrupeds :  the  horse,  from  8  to 
82  years ;  ox,  20  ;  bull,  15  ;  cow,  23  ; 
ass,  88 ;  mule,  18 ;  sheep,  10 ;  ram,  15 ; 
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dog,14toM;  twine,  85}  goat,  8;  cat, 
10.  Birdii:  Pigeons,  8  years;  turtle 
dove,  85;  goose,  98 ;  parrot,  from  80 
to  100  ;  raven,  100.  Amphibious: 
turtles  and  tortoises,  50  to  100. 

Filial  Dbvotioii. — This  virtue  is 
more  practised  by  the  Chinese  than  by 
any  other  people.  The  following  is  an 
instance: — ^A  formidable  leader  of  the 
Ladrones  had  dispatched  the  greater 
part  of  his  force  down  the  river,  and 
proceeded  afterwards  himself  almost 
nnattended.  Of  this  the  officers  of 
government  were  informed  ;  bat  so 
great  was  the  dread  he  had  inspired, 
that  they  were  afraid  to  attack  him. 
They  seiied  the  whole  of  his  family, 
from  the  grand&ther  downwards;  on 
which  the  robber,  finding  his  family  in 
the  power  of  Government,  voluntarily 
went  to  the  house  where  they  were, 
saying.  **  It  was  unnecessary  that  so 
many  should  die  for  one;**  but,  as  the 
soldiers  still  hesitated  to  advance,  he 
came  from  the  house,  and,  placing  him- 
self between  them  and  his  ramily,  drew 
the  knife  which  he  wore  and  stabbed 
himself,  telling  the  officers  **  they  were 
now  welcome  to  seize  him.*' 

Ettmoloot.— We  picked  up  the  fol- 
lowing singular  etymology  the  other 
day  from  an  old  paper.  The  word 
**  news  "  is  not  derived,  as  man  sup- 
poses, from  the  adjective  newy  but  from 
a  practice  that  obtained  in  newspapers 
of  an  early  date,  of  prefixing  to  the 
title  the  letters  expressive  of  the  four 
cardinal  points,  thus— 
N 
E  W 

S 
meaning  that  their  intelligence  was  de- 
rived from  '*  all  Quarters  of  the  globe." 
This  must  be  allowed  to  be  at  least  an 
ingenious  etymology. 

SuBSTiTUTB  FOR  Clocks. — In  Cey- 
lon  the  day  is  divided  into  thirty  parts, 
and  the  night  also,  each  of  which  parts, 
called  a  pay,  is  thus  computed :  A  small 
copper  dish,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  being  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  fills 
during  one  of  these  poyf,  when  it 
sinks,  and  is  again  put  into  the  water 
to  reckon  another  interval. 

AifAORAM.»*Pilate*s  question  to  our 
Saviour,  **  What  is  truth  V*  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate  sUnds  thus,  '*  Quid  est 
Veritas  !'*  These  letters  transposed, 
make  *'  Est  vir  qui  adest," — **  It  is  the 
man  before  thee.^' 

Groaning  Boards — One  ofthe  most 
curious  and  ingenious  amusements  ever 
offered  to  the  public,  was  contrived  in 
tlie  year  1689,  when  an  elm  plank  was 


exhibited  to  the  king,  and  the  crednloos 
of  London,  which,  being  touched  by  a 
hot  iron,  invariably  emitted  a  aound 
resembling  deep  human  groans.  This 
sensitive  and  very  irritaJble  board  re- 
ceived numbers  of  noble  Tisitors ;  and 
other  boards,  sympathising  with  their 
afflicted  fellow,  soon  demonstrated  how 
much  they  might  be  made  to  groan  by 
similar  means.  A  ^  long  dresser,**  at 
the  Queen*s  Arms  Tavern,  St.  Martin*^ 
Lane,  recently  pulled  down  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  improvements, 
eclipsed  all  its  competitors  in  the  exer^ 
cise  of  this  plaintive  power,  and,  an 
old  paper,  "  The  Loyal  London  Mer- 
cury,** assures  us,  filled  the  house  per- 
petually with  visitors. 

March  of  Intbllbctw— A  gentleman 
one  day  asked  a  mendicant  how  much 
he  collected  a  week  on  the  average. 
The  beggar  replied  in  the  following 
manner:—'*  Why,  as  for  that,  ours  is 
like  every  other  business,  it  is  falling 
off;  there  are  too  many  of  us;  and,  to 
speak  the  truth,  there  is  so  much  cosi- 
petiiUmy  that  the  true  beggar  is  not 
able  to  get  a  respectable  liveHkood  ;  it 
is  so  degenerated,  that  a  set  of  low  vago' 
bonds  crawl  about  the  streets,  and  con- 
descend to  take  half-peiice,  so  that 
those  wHo  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
trade,  are  obliged  to  be  content  with 
fifteen  shillings  or  a  pound  a  week." 

Dr.  Barrow.— Dr.  Barrow  had  no- 
thing in  his  person  or  external  appear- 
ance that  was  likely  to  command  any 
degree  of  attention  and  re.4pect.  He 
was  of  low  stature,  and  of  a  meagre, 
pale  aspect,  and  so  singularly  negligent 
with  regard  to  his  dress,  that  it  is  re- 
lated of  him  being  engaged  to  preach 
for  Dr.  Wikms,  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
in  London,  his  slovenly  appearance, 
awkward  gait,  and  meagre  aspect,  pre- 
possessed the  audience  so  muco  against 
him,  that  when  he  mounted  the  pulpit^ 
the  congregation  withdrew;  and  he  was 
left  almost  alone  in  the  church.  Mr. 
Richard  Baxter,  the  Nonconformist  di- 
vine, however,  was  one  of  those  few 
that  remained;  and  his  testimony  was 
highly  honourable  to  the  preadier,  for 
he  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  a 
better  sermon,  and  that  he  could  witfi 
pleasure  have  listened  all  day  to  such 
preaching ;  upon  which,  those  persons 
who  complained  to  Dr.  Wilkins  of  his 
substitute  were  ashamed  of  their  con- 
duct in  deserting  the  church,  and  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  acknowledg- 
ing that  their  prejudice  was  solely  the 
result  of  his  uncouth  appearance. 

A  U  DIBMCB  EZTRAORDIN  ART !  —When 
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Mr.  M— n  eommenced  learning  the  key 
bagle,  be  felt  some  scraples  as  to  the 
annoyance  he  feared  his  practising 
night  prove,  not  merely  to  the  inmates 
of  his  own  hoose,  hot  also  to  those  in- 
habiting the  sarrounding  one»;  and 
turning  over  in  his  mind  bow  he  coald 
bttt  obviate  the  disagreeable  of  be- 
coming a  common  naisance,  he  re- 
solved, as  it  was  the  summer  season^ 
to  play  out  in  the  open  air ;  he  accord- 
ingly went  in  quest  of  a  fitting  place, 
and  fixing  upon  a  ditch  in  the  fields 
which  iMive  been  converted  into  the 
*^  Regent's  Park,''  repaired  thither 
daily  to  practise.  It  so  chanced,  how- 
ever, one  morning,  soon  after  having 
begun  playing,  that,  during  the  rest  of 
a  bar  or  so  in  the  piece  of  music  before 
him,  he  heard  a  slight  noise,  and,  on 
looking  up,  beheld  to  his  indescribable 
terror,  that  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
vast  number  of  kanu  of  all  sorts  and 
sices,  appertaining  unto  the  heads  and 
bodies  of  a  grand  selection  from  Mr. 
Willan's  far  &med  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  cows  ;  upon  which  disco- 
very, without  further  paiuc,  (o  the  great 
astonishment  of  his  listeners,  Mr.  M^n 
performing  sundry  fiourishes  witk^  in- 
stead of  vpoii  his  instrument,  scrambled 
out  of  the  ditch,  and,  in  the  utmost 
fright,  made  good  his  escape  as  fast  as 
he  could ;  fervently  ejaculating,  as  he 
thus  precipitately  retreated  from  his 
hmrwd  admirers,  a  safe  deliverance 
from  the  horrors  of  such  a  disagreeable 
audience! 

A  Long  Sleep!— A.  D.  1545.— 
William  Foxley,  potpmaker  to  the  Mint, 
slept  in  the  Tower  of  London  (not  being 
by  any  means  to  be  wakedO  14  days 
and  1 5  nights ;  and  when  he  waked,  it 
seemed  to  him  but  as  one  night. 

w.  c. 

Jambs  thb  Fmrr.^-It  is  reported  of 
this  king  — *"Tbat  having  given  Sir 
Robert  Carr,  (one  of  his  favourites,) 
£-20,000,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Salis- 
bury, that  he  might  make  the  king  sen- 
sible of  his  foUy,  invited  him  to  an 
entertainment,  and  so  ordered  it,  that  he 
should  pass  through  a  room,  wherein 
be  had  placed  four  tables,  and  on  each 
table  £9^000,  in  silver ;  when  the  king 
came  to  the  room,  and  saw  the  money, 
he  started,  as  amazed  at  the  sight,  (hav- 
ing never  before  seen  such  a  sum,)  and 
asked  the  Treasurer  the  meaning  of  it." 
The  Treasurer  told  the  king,  "  It  was 
the  Boon  he  had  given  to  Sir  Robert. 
«SwoondsMan !"  says  the  king,  (which 
was  the  oath  he  usually  swore,)  but 
£i,  000  shall  serve  his  turn.'*  By  which 


means,  the  Lord  Treasurer  saved  the 
king  £15, 000,  at  once.  W.  C . 

Edward  thb  Foubth  and  thb 
Widow,  or  a  Golobn  Kiss  ! — Edward 
the  Fourth  to  raise  money  for  a  war  with 
France,  sat  himself  sundry  hours  every 
day  to  receive  contributions  from  his 
subjects,  who  subscribed  pretty  liberally 
in  consequence  of  their  animosity  to 
the  enemy.  Among  others,  a  rich,  yet 
niggardly  old  widow,  brought  £80,  (a 
large  sum  in  those  days,)  to  him.  This 
so  highly  pleased  the  king,  <<that  he 
not  only  returned  her  thanks,'*  but  told 
her, "  For  her  kindness  she  should  kiss 
a  king,"  which  being  done,  the  old 
woman  pulled  out  another  bsg,  saying 
<<Udsbodikins,  if  kings  sell  their  kisses 
so  cheap,  give  me  'totber  touch  of  the 
lips,  and  here  is  another  ^90  for  you!'* 
The  king  smiled  at  this,  took  her  at  her 
word,  and  thought  his  kisses  well  sold. 
W.  C. 

Gbnoinb  Irish  Wit.^A  gentleman, 
living  quite  at  the  upper  end  of  the  New 
Road,  much  annoyed  by  beggars,  and 
the  itinerant  venders  of  small-wares, 
daily  knocking  at  his  door,  either  to  so- 
licit charity  or  proffer  their  goods  for 
sale,  happened  a  fewlnomings  since  to 
be  standing  at  his  window,  when  he 
saw  a  man  bearing  a  band-box  in  his 
hand,  open  the  gate,  and  very  deli- 
berately proceed  up  the  little  gravel- 
walk,  leading  to  the  house,  and  guess- 
ing he  had  something  to  sell,  determin- 
ed to  stop  his  further  progress,  and  for 
this  time,  at  least,  prevent  his  knocker*s 
being  assailed,  he,  therefore,  shook  bis 
head,  frowned,  and  waved  his  hand  as 
signals  for  the  man  to  retire,  but  all  to 
no  purpose,  as  he  obstinately  kept  ad- 
vancing.   Mr. quite  angry  at  the 

instruder's  perserverance,  hastily  threw 
up  the  window,  and  in  a  loud  authorita- 
tive tone  exclaimed,  "  There,  there,  go 
away,  go  away,  W9  do  not  want  anp 
Ihimg  /"  '^  Arrah,  now,  and  so  much  ' 
the  better,*'  replied  Pat  promptty,  ">5>r 
I  have  nothing  to  giv€j  I  was  only 
just  going  to  enquire  civilly,  whether 
one  BIrs.  Harris  lived  herel" 

earietifiT. 

Gold  Fish.— This  beautiful  little 
fish,  called  in  this  country  **  Gold  and 
Silver  Fish,"  are  originally  natives  of 
China  and  Japan,  where  they  are  held 
in  great  estimation,  and  are  called  Kin- 
yu.  From  China  the  English  carried 
some  of  them  to  the  island  of  St  Helena ; 
and  from  thence  the  captain  of  one  of 
our  East  India  ships  brought  some  of 
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them  to  England  in  the  year  1728.  U 
is  said  by  a  learned  foreigner  (Dr. 
Baster)  that  having  great  auanOdes  of 
them  in  his  ponds,  be  used  someCimes 
to  regale  liis  friends  with  them,  and  had 
Chem  dressed  with  various  sauces ;  bat 
that  egg-aauoe  in  particalar  gave  them 
an  excellent  relish,  even  saperior  to 
carp.  It  is  of  coarse  to  be  anderstood 
that  frying  is  the  best  mode  of  cookery. 
The  ffomrmamd  whom  we  qaote,  states 
that  he  had  them  sometimes  boiled,  bat 
that  they  were  decidedly  better  bv  the 
former  mode.  These  fish  are  said  to 
grow  no  larger  in  China  than  an  an- 
chovy, bot  they  are  to  be  seen  in  Eng- 
land of  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches ;  so  that  oar  climato  seems  to 
agree  with  them  better  than  that  of  their 
native  country.  It  is  in  the  second 
year  of  their  age  that  they  acq^aire  that 
splendid  appearance  for  which  tliey 
are  so  prized ;  that  thev  undergo  but 
little  or  no  change  in  the  third  year ; 
but  that  there  are  many  of  them  that 
continue  idways  black.  Linnttas  de- 
scribes them  as  of  the  carp  species,  and 
distinguishes  them  by  the  name  of  the 
«  Gold  Carp.'» 

Anbcdotb  of  a  great  Actoe.  — 
Returning  the  other  evening  throngh 
tlie  Strand  from  an  anraccefsfol  toar  to 
the  West-end  in  questof  **incidento"to 
supply  maieriei  for  the  Daily  Preaa 


and  provision  for  myself  for  the  next 
day,  1  dropped  despairingly  into  a  house 
near  the  Strand,  and  ordered  pen  and 
ink,  and  a  '*  nip  '*  of  Burton  ale,  in 
order  to  concoct  a  few  <*  dreadful  acci-^ 
dent s,^&c.  which  liad  never  occurred  bot 
in  the  author^  brain,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  a  jolly  son  of  Mo- 
raus  seated  opposite  to  i 


Who  wrapt  iadelletoM  repote, 
Mott  latorwoaloMlj  wm  pttylaf  m  taae  o« 
liitaoM. 

Knowing  who  it  was,  and  that  he 
was  only  taking  a  "  refresher,"  I  re- 
solved to  bear  with  the  inconvenience, 
and  proceeded  in  my  vocation ;  when 
having  completed  my  task,  and  placing 
it  in  my  pocket,  exclaiming,  *'4here  is 
quaniumntjgScUf^*  on  started  my  oppo- 
site neighboar*-who  bastbe  knack  upon 
rousing  up,  of  catching  the  two  or  tlnree 
last  words  which  he  happens  to  liear 
spoken — in  a  great  gage,  and  applying 
my  unfortunate  tapnu  iingua  to  him- 
s^,  indignantly  demanded  of  ne, 
'<  What  right  1  had  to  apply  sach  obser- 
vations to  him  1  Upon  my  UlSy  *' 
said  he,  *<  I  was  never  so  intuited  be- 
fore. 1  beg  to  tell  you.  Sir,  that  your 
assertion  is  not  boH&med  in  truth,  for 
I  have  not  yet  taken  anything.  Here, 
Tim,  bring  me  a  pint  of  Burton  and  a 
Welch  rabbit  V  1  apologixed  for  my 
unintentional  offence,  and  departed. 


ftfors  anti  tfi^romloss. 


Sunday,  March  35. 

miBD  SUNDAY  IN  LVNT. 
iMtoos  for  tlM  Day.— «7  <^  ^  G«bmm,  amm. 

31  ri.  qf  GtH4si$f  tvim, 
Anmvtrtmnf  tf  tk«  ilssttd  Fingm,  «r  LmJ^Dmy, 
Th«  Fattbal  of  the  AnuunciatiOQ  coinmemo- 
rates  the  glad  tMiQgt  broufht  by  the  anfel 
Oftbriel  10  the  Virgio  Mvy.  coocctnltoc  0m  ^m- 
▼kHirof  th«  World.  It  wm  first  ioMittttcd  in  tlM 
year  350. 

Monday,  March  26. 

Stm  rists  7m,  nft,  6—Stu  flOa.  t^  ft. 

Tuesday,  March  97. 

Seeree  doe*  the  prtmroee  »he«  ht  head, 
Tbootfa  «ldett  d«a«bter  of  the  Sprinc  ; 
Mor  dares  the  cowslip  leave  bcr  bed* 
Affrighted  at  the  oorthern  blast. 
Who  blights  each  bloasom  iritb  his  wioff 
While  the  don  8etber*t  overcaftt  : 
Of  Tioleiice  bow  short  the  ew^! 
Tis  bat  the  pacMot  of  a  d«y. 

tt|  We  mre  sadl J  in  arrear  with  oar  Correspondeats,  bat  wban  we  state,  that  other  ar- 
raMgemenU  have  been  entered  into  for  the  fatare  manaremeat  of  the  worli,  we  trwet  fendlw^ 
to  its  very  freat  Improvemeat,  we  shall  stand  excoscd  tor  what«  withowt  this  esphMMtiow» 
might  appear  an  anpardonahle  negleet  of  their  kind  and  valambie  favonrs. 

To  R.  J.  we  beg  to  reply,  that  he  shall  not  In  fatare  have  cause  to  ooroplafa. 

Ottr  answers  to  Correspondents  will  appear  on  the  wrapper  of  the  next  Monthly  Part. 


Wednesday,  March  31. 
St.  B^miia, 
The  fouoderof  the  Benedictloc  Order  of  Monks 
was  bom  at  Norcia.  in  Italy,  in  the  year  460.  He 
was  remarkable  for  bis  aostsrity  and  piety,  and 
died,  while  in  fervent  prsycr,  at  the  age  of  63,  in 
the  year  MS. 

Thursday,  March  22. 

The  planet  Saturn  about  this  time  presents  a 
beantifiil  tslescopic  appearance,  and  would  well 
repay  the  vigilance  of  the  skilful  obssrver,  leading 
there  is  little  doubt  to  further  disooveriel  con- 
nected with  its  mysterious  stroctui^. 

Friday,  March  '23. 

This  is  the  anniversaiy  of  the  deatb^of  the  Rev. 
Archdeacon  Cbmton,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time. 

Saturday,  March  24. 

Maom't  last  ftter.  4jn  4^.  8  Mcrm, 
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THE    AVENGER. 

A  TALB  OF  ITALY. 
won.   THB  OLIO. 

-  *nfB  busy  city  of  Naples  bad  sank  to 
almost  silence  in  the  still  hour  of  night, 
and  scarce  was  there  a  fidling  footstep 
Co  say  that  it  was  the  dwelling  of  life^ 
whilst  at  intervals  the  deep  loud  bells 
tolled  forth  the  divisions  of  boars  as 
they  swiftly  passed  onward.  It  was 
that  time  of  night  when  all  have  left  the 
lovely  city's  proud  streets,  save  the 
fond  lover,  who  hastens  to  pour  forth 
the  feelings  of  bis  heart  in  words  of 
aong,  or  the  prowling  assassin,  track- 
ing his  unwary  victim.  At  the  comer 
of  one  of  the  streets  stood  a  man  gazing 
opwanto  to  the  trellised  window  of  a 
lofty  boose,  whilst  supported  by  a 
broad  ribband  thrown  across  the  left 
shoolder  was  a  guitar,  over  the  cords 
of  which  his  fingers  from  time  to  time 
Bwepc,  as  his  voice  breathed  forth  a 
Vol.  IX. 


soft  and  gentle  melody.  A  passer  by 
might  have  observed,  as  the  light  from 
before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  shone  on 
the  countenance  of  the  serenader,  that 
he  was  one  who  had  seen  some  seven 
or  eight  an'l  twenty  summers,  with  a 
form  moulded  in  the  truest  proportion 
of  manly  beauty,  and  a  face  handsome, 
but  overshadowed  with  a  cast  of  pen- 
sive sadness.  As  the  air  drew  towards 
conclusion,  the  trellis  work  was  slowly 
opened,  and  a  young  fair  creatare 
leaning  forward,  entered  into  earnest 
conversation,  though  in  a  subdued  tone, 
with  the  man  below :  the  only  words 
uttered  above  a  whisper  were — 

^You  will  meet,  then,  near  the 
church  of  St.  Filippo  Neri,  to-morrow 
at  nightfall." 

"  rU  not  forget,"  replied  the  fairer 
being,  and  pressing  her  hand  to  her 
lips,  softly  closed  the  trellis  work. 

<*  Farewell,  sweet  confiding  creature, 

who  could  wrong  thee!     Not  I,  by 

heaven ;  and  yet,  1  fear  this  unsas- 

pecting  love  of  thine  will  lead  to  years 
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of  mdnefls ;  wmild  tlMl  I  coald  tear 
myself  away— forget  thee!— that*8  iin- 
ponible ;  there  in  «ii  irresistible  im- 
palse  drags  me  forward  and  I  must 
obey,"  saying  which,  he  turned  away 
and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  sur- 
rounding darkness. 

The  house  opposite,  to  which  he  had 
been  serenading,  was  that  of  a  private 
gentleman  named  Varese,  who  resided 
there  with  his  only  daughter,  to  whom 
he^was  fondly  attached.  The  fair  Maria 
di  Varese  was  then  verging  towards 
her  eighteenth  year,  and  though  the 
Neapolitan  women  do  not  bear  away 
the  palm  of  beauty,  yet  here  and  there 
one  jhlne*  forth  mj  fRlr  an*\  hp  nTi^iful,  that 
it  fi^emt  «i  if  Nariire  iti  a  Mn\  moment 
had  rhos^Ti  io  tomhme  »ll  its  b?auties 
in  one  ol^oct  ant*  inekt*  somr?  n mends 
for  many  n^h^rU*  Sncli  «?as  it^e  case 
wilti  iUe'i:ljtj:;h»or  of  VarP^e,  who  was 
one  of  th©  m|mTi^  beci'Kip^  of  Naples, 
aufi  many  were  tiie  off*?M  m^He  *o  her, 
wliif^h  ill  evpry  fetwe  f>f  tfiw  word,  would 
h^  eoT>siH<*red  ft%  t*liii:ihlet  but  her  fa- 
tltiT,  ^ho  wiw  ft  qmQij  eii^jy  iivjn,  al- 
lowed lior  alwBvs  to  please  h<*r^*?lf,  and 
the  iniar iablv  tJid si>  hy  refusirst^  them  ; 
hof  reason?  for  »o  dmiis^^he  n^vt^i*  gave, 
for,  Indeed^  riiai  wnnlii  not  Imvit  been 
an  esisy  task  She  was  in  1ovt>,  pas- 
!iinna(ply  in  In^vt*;  but  wtdi  «  h(>m  she 
knew  not;  that  hi^  was  youngi,  hand- 
some, and  of  a  proud  bearing,  she 
did  know,  and  that  he  sincerely  loved 
her,  she  felt  convinced  ;  these  were 
conclusive  reasons  in  her  own  mind  for 
her  refusals,  but  as  they  would  be 
known  to  the  world,  she  prudently  kept 
them  to  herself,  and  abstained  from 
saying  more  than  was  sufficient  without 
harshness,  to  convey  her  intentions. 

At  the  appointed  hour  of  meeting, 
Maria  threw  her  thick  black  veil  over 
her  head,  so  as  completely  to  hide  her 
features,  and  without  an  attendant, 
hastened  to  the  church  of  St.  Filippo, 
where,  leaning  against  one  of  the 
beautiful  ancient  granite  pillars,  for 
which  that  church  is  so  celebrated,  was 
a  man  scarcely  discernible  in  the  gloom 
from  his  being  completely  enveloped  in 
a  dark  cloak,  whilst  his  hat,  slotiched 
over  his  face,  served  to  conceal  his 
countenance.  As  Maria  approached  he 
went  towards  her. 

"This  is  kind,  Maria,  very  kind.'* 

"I  am  afraid  some  one  may  have 
watched  me,  let  us  turn  down  this 
street  ;  it  is  dimly  lighted,  and  we 
shall  not  be  followed ;'» in  saying  which 
they  turned  down  a  street  leading  to- 
wards the  bay. 


'*  Maria,  I  have  sooght  this  inter- 
view with  you  to  say  much  that  nearly 
interests  us  both;  you  know  I  love 
you  truly  and  sincerely,  and  have  1 
not  seen,  that  for  my  sake,  yoo  have 
refused  some  of  the  proudest  matches 
in  this  fair  city — I  could  almost  have 
wished  you  had  not  done  so,  you  could, 
perhaps,  have  been  far  happier." 

**Nay,  Paolo,  there  yon  wrong  me. 
I  do  not  desire  ever  to  be  a  wife  unless 
indeed  it  were  the" 

'*  Wife  of  Paolo  you  would  say; 
heaven  knows  how  fondly  I  have  pic- 
tured to  myself  the  time  when  such  might 
happen,  but  it  cannot  be,  wc  muststrive 
to  forget  each  other. 

"  Forget  each  other !" 

*<Oh,  Maria,  it  will  break  my  heart 
to  think  1  have  seen  thee  for  the  last 
time,  but  could  I  wish  that  you  should 
join  your  fate  with  one  who  dare  not 
appear  in  the  open  day,  but  like  a  bird 
of  night,  comes  forth  only  in  the  dark, 
wiio  fears  the  gaze  of  men  when  fixed 
upon  him,  and  at  whose  very  name 
nhen  mentioned,  the  people  mutter 
forth  a  prayer  for  protection  to  their 
patron  saint." 

"  With  the  opinions  of  men  I  have 
nought  to  do ;  I  have  loved  you,  Paolo, 
for  yourself  alone,  and  what  the  world 
may  say  or  think,  1  care  not." 

**  Spoken  like  yourself,  dearest  Maria, 
but  pause  a  moment  and  consider;  I 
have  no  home  to  lead  you  to — 1  wander 
forth  as  an  outcast,  seeking  shelter 
amidst  the  mouniains,  safe  only  because 
their  access  in  dangerous ;  yon  surely 
would  not  love  to  dwell  there!" 

"  Yes,  Paolo,  with  you,  rather  than 
in  the  splendid  palaces  of  the  city." 

'*  Maria,  I  will  disguise  nothing 
from  you  ;  listen  and  judge  for  your- 
self. 1  was  born  in  this  proud  city, 
the  only  son  of  one  of  its  highest  nobles, 
and  all  that  wealth  could  procure  or 
art  invent,  was  mine,  soon  as  I  ex- 
pressed the  wish.  1  was  educated  in  a 
country  far  away,  where  freedom  is  the 
birthright  of  each,  whether  rich  or 
poor ;  there  no  despotic  ruler  tramplH 
down  those  who  but  oiTend  in  imagina- 
tion, and  man  looks  forward  to  enjoy- 
ing that  he  gains  by  honest  indostry, 
nor  fears  the  powers  of  those  above 
him.  The  death  of  my  father  recalled 
me  to  my  native  country,  and  when  I 
arrived  to  assume  my  rank,  1  saw  then 
the  vast  difference  betwixt  the  country 
1  had  let^  and  that  which  gave  me 
birth ;  ruled  wi'h  an  iron  hand  by 
strangers,  by  the  vile  Spaniards,  who 
felt  no  interest  in  our  welfare,    bat 
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«ho0e  only  okjcec  wm  to  tew  from  it 
allovr  Wealth,  and  render  ua  the  lowest 
of  slaves;    Think  yoo,  then,  that  the 
ideas  of  liberty  I  had  inculcated  were 
eoinpatible  with  the  scenes  I  daily  wit- 
nessed.   No  ;  I  Strove  to  create  resist- 
.  ftace  to  the  despotic  will  of  our  mlers, 
tnd  upon  a  new  tax  being  impMed 
ott  the  immediate  necessaries  of  the 
already  oYerbonhened  people,  as  a  no- 
ble, and  one  of  the  highest  native  rank, 
I  stood  forward  and. deneonced  the  tax 
as  oppressive  and  unjust;  what  was 
the  consequence  1   None  supported  me, 
and  I  was  accused  bf  trying  to  subvert 
the  order  and  welfa^  of  the  State,  con- 
demned to  tbe  conflsttition  of  ray  es- 
tates and  perpetual  twnisbment  from 
ny  native  land.    -Boming  with  rAge 
and  the  thirst  for  revenge,  1  sought  the 
OMXintains,  hillied  myself  with  men  at 
war  wirfa  every  one,  and  under  an  a»- 
sumed  name,  became  their  leader;  none 
know  who  or  what  I  am ;  the  name  I 
bare  taken  has  become  known  far  and 
wide  for.  feats  of  daring.    I  have  not 
sought  for  plunder,  but  to  wreak  my 
-vengeance  on  those  tyrants  who  h»ve 
forced  me  to  become  an  ^outcast  where  I 
vas  bom  of  the  highest  rank.  You  see, 
therefore,   what  J  am  and   what   has 
made  me  such ;  if  you  are  content  to  live 
irith  me  in  the  mountains,  we  will  to- 
gether to  a  amall  village  a  tew  leagiies 
nence,  where  (here  ii  a  priest,  that  in 
former  dtfys  I  befriended ;  he  foil  with 
lae,   but  still  retains  his  attachment ; 
before  him  We  will  ofler  up  our  vows  of 
.  fidtb ;  what  say  jfou,  my  dearest  Mariai" 
The  Italian  women  are  fierce  in  their 
love  and  their  revenge  ;  the  obstacles 
that  present  themselves  in  the  minds  of 
womankind  in  our  colder  climes  are 
oiverlooked,  if  even  for  an  instant  they 
ebter  th^ir  imaginationa ;  they  act  from 
the  impalse  of  tbe  moment,  and  there 
is  such  a  deep  toned  feeling  of  romance 
'  writhin   them,  that  If  once  aroused, 
they  see  not  the  realities  oi  human  lite, 
but  are  guided  by  the  Vision  they  have 
conjured  up.    Maria  saw  cmly  that  she 
loved  and  was  belopved ;  the  object  of 
'  her  affections  was  unfortunate,  mid  for 
that  she  loved  him  mo^e;'^e  at  onto 
gave  ihat  hand  which  roahy  a  rich  and 
'  stately  noble  had  in  vain'  soed  foi',  to 
one  without  a  home;  anatrae  decreed 
to  be  blotted  from  bis  couiitry  *s  list,  and 
whose  lite  was  in  hourly  peril  of  fall- ' 
ing  a  sacrifice  to  the!  often  violated 
laws. 

If  ever  the  fire  of  love  burnt  with  un- 
quenchabte  ardour,  it    did  so  in  the 


breast  oC  Maria ;  the  contimial  dai^pars 
her  hasband  encOanlerad,  raised  her 
feelings  to  tbe  highest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment; at  times,  his  lengthened  absence 
would  almost  drive  her  to  madness*  She 
knew  his  daring  coacage,  and  dreaded 
lest  he  sbonld^  by  some  r&h  act,  have 
fallen  into  an  ambuscade  of  theViceroy's 
soldiers ;  then  his  safe  return  would  dis- 

p^  these  evil  forebodings,  and but 

'  who  can  paint  her  feelings:  in  social  life 
the  course  of  Idve  runs  so  smooth,  that 
though  we  know  itdoes exist,  yet  it  raiAly 
bul'sts  forth.  Here  was  a  woman  imbued 
with  aU  those  strong  and  violent  feel, 
ings  of  a  southern  oUrae,  who  bad  given 
up  all  to  follow  one  ahe  loved  to  devo- 
tiony  and  who  had  reslaiiied  for  boors 
the  prey  of  every  dreadful  thought  the 
imagination  could  depict^  finding  tey 
were  but  the  fontasy  of  the  brain. 

The  daring  of  Paolo's  band  at  length 
became  such,  that  the  Government  de- 
termined, by  some  strong  means,  to  en- 
deavour tdsoppress  it,  though  their  pria- 
cipal  reason  for  so  doing  was,  because 
they  found  that  the  individual  members 
of  the  Government  were  generally  se- 
lected to  Wreak  their  vengeance  upon, 
and  to  them  mercy  was  but  rarely 
shewn ;  with  the  nation,  nobility,  and 
others,  f^lunder  waa  the  only  ofa^  of 
the  band  ;  there  was  no  cause  of  dread 
for  their  lives ;  hot  far  different  was  the 
case  when  any  of  the  Government  offi- 
cers fell  in  their  way,  for  bdt  few  re- 
turned to  tell  the  treatment  they  met 
with.  It  Was  no  use  tamperiaig  with 
tiie  peasantry  to  endeavour  to  gain  their 
assistance  in  leading  some  troops  to  the 
retreat  of  the  band ;  some  pretended 
ignorance,  and  if  one  was  found  who 
came  forward,  it  was  soon  diacoveied 
that  it  had  been  merely  to  lead  the 
troops  into  some  ambuscade^  whence 
they  gener^y  retarnM  considerably 
diminUhM  in  numbers,  many  of  them 
having  served  as  a  target  for  the  on* 
erring  aim  of  eome  expert  marksmen. 
It  was  dear,  toO,  that  the  band  was  led 
by  sonje  man  of  considerable  talent,  but 
wlio  or  what  he  was  none  were  able  to 
discover;  his  assumed  name  df  the 
^Avenger'*  leading  to  no  ckie  by  which 
to  trace  him,  the  Government,  tberefote, 
determined  upon  bringing  all  tlia troops 
under  their  comomnd  into  play  upon  the 
occasion,  and,  by  drawing  an  immense 
cirde  round  the  place  near  which  they 
^€fc  known  to  retreat,  to  gradually 
clone'  in  upon  them ;  and,  in  order  that 
rh^  intentions  might  |iot  be  known  to 
any  onoi  tbe  officers  did  not  receivs 
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tbtir  iMtraeiioiit  until  tb«  troops  were 
Msembled  and  ready  to  march  forward. 
The  meaturet  were  so  well  taken,  that 
when  the  circle  was  formed,  the  band 
was  within  it,  and  were  not  aware  of 
their  danger,  until  informed  by  the 
peasantry ;  but,  as  it  would  take  some 
dsTS  before  they  could  effectually 
close  in,  it  gave  them  time  to  see  if 
some  plan  could  not  be  devised  to  es- 
cape the  impending  danger,  and,  if 
none  presented  itself,  to  die,  as  they 
bad  lived,  at  war  with  alL 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  death 
was  all  that  remained,  for  volley  after 
volley  could  be  poured  in  upon  them, 
and  their  numbers  were  so  insigniflcant, 
compared  to  the  troops,  that  the  most 
determined  bravery  would  be  unavail- 
ing.  Paolo*s  heart  sickened  when  he 
thought  none  could  be  spared ;  his  wife, 
who  bad  forsaken  all  for  him,  to  fall 
thus  prematurely,  her  beauteous  form  to 
be  mangled,  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
an  infuriated  soldiery,  it  almost  drove 
bim  to  madness :  many  times  was  he  on 
the  point  of  hastening  to  deliver  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
praying  their  forbearance,  but  he  knew 
the  determined  nature  of  his  band,  and 
that  they  woald  meet  death  rather  than 
surrender,  since  many  of  them  were 
sought  by  the  Government  for  political 
offences,  who,  when  taken,  could  ex- 
pect no  mercy,  and,  therefore,  preferred 
to  die  like  men  rather  than  endure  the 
lingering  tortures  of  their  oppressors. 

Maria  had  thought  but  liule  of  her- 
self; she  had  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  her  husband^s  views  of  freedom : 
she  had  looked  forward  as  ardently  as 
be  had  done  to  the  time  when  Uiey 
should  see  thehr  country  emancipated 
from  the  Spanish  voke ;  and  well  did 
i^  know  that  the  loss  of  life  he  would 
regret  much  less  than  not  seeing  his 
darling  hopes  accomplished — ^from  the 
moment  that  their  danger  had  become 
imminent  she  had  thrown  aside  her 
womanish  fears,  and  striven  to  shew 
that  she  feared  death  as  little  as  the 
bravest ;  but  still  there  were  moments, 
when  alone,  that  the  feelings  of  the 
woman  would  burst  forth  in  silent  tears : 
little  as  she  felt  for  herself,  she  could 
not  control  them,  when  she  thought  of 
him  she  loved,  and  how  brief  woald 
then  be  his  career. 

It  was  a  sad  night  to  the  band  that 
was  passed  in  looking  forward  to  the 
morrow  as  the  last  that  would  break 
upon  them;  some  few  tried  to  recall  an 
almost  forgotten  prayer,  whilst  others 
Buttered  forth  deep  and  loud  curses 


against  thefar  oppressors,  who  bad 
hunted  them  from  house  and  home  to 
slay  them  like  beasts  of  the  field ;  others 
there  were,  too,  whose  thoughts  wan- 
dered far  away,  and  brought  them  once 
again  with  those  they  had  loved  in 
early  youth,  and  who  had  followed  lifers 
troubled  path  with  them  under  the 
cherished  name  of  wife,  and  whose 
sweet  children  that,  in  better  days  and 
times,  had  played  around  them,  and 
been  the  source*  of  many  happy  hours, 
ere  misfortune  had  made  them  broken 
men,  and  raiKd  their  hands  against 
their  country's  laws.  The  morning 
burst  forth  in  all  its  southern  splen- 
dour, and  found  the  hand  already  armed 
and  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  The  surrounding 
mountains  which,  on  the  preceding 
night,  had  been  covered  with  troops, 
were  now,  to  their  astonishment,  un- 
tenanted, save  the  birds  of  prey,  which 
occasionally  flitted  across  them:  where- 
ever  the  eye  could  trace  not  a  soldier 
was  in  sight ;  they  seemed,  as  heretofore, 
the  sole  possessors  of  the  mountains, 
and  free  again  to  roam  there,  and  as 
they  could.  How  was  this  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  a  thousand  conjectures  were 
naaarded,  and  all,  save  the  right  one, 
surmised;  they  were,  however,  not 
long  without  the  desired  information, 
for  the  news  flew  swifUy  towards  tbeoi. 

Our  Tomaso  Anello,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  MasanieUo, 
had  at  length  succeeded  in  exciting  his 
countrymen  to  resist  the  despotic  rule 
of  the  Spaniards  ;  a  fresh  tax  on  fish, 
fruit,  &c,  imposed  by  the  Government, 
had  exasperated  the  populace  in  the 
highest  ^kgree,  and  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  to  as- 
sist in  quelling  the  disturluince  that 
the  troops  had  been  suddenly  recalled 
from  the  mountains;  they  arrived  too 
late,  the  Fisherman  of  yesterday  was 
reigning  over  Naples  with  the  most 
despotic  sway. 

During  the  few  days  reign  of  this 
extraordinary  roan  much  good  was 
effected  for  bis  country,  one,  amongst 
others,  was  the  revocation  of  that  decree 
by  which  Paolo  had  been  exiled,  and  his 
estates  confiscated  ;  there  were  but  few 
who  ever  knew  that  the  distinguished 
Count  di  Artini  had  been  the  so  much 
dreaded  ^  Avenger,''  and  oft,  in  after 
life,  would  he  recount  to  his  infant 
children,  whilst  his  wife  would  stand 
by  an  admiring  listener,  the  daring 
feats  which  had  made  that  Chief  so 
renowned,  and  little  did  they  think,  ai 
they  lent  a  listening  ear,  that  it  was  to 
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THB  WINTER  R08B. 
worn  TBI   ouo* 

Oo,  fratld  rata,  tad  t«ll  t  ule, 
Vato  Um  heart  I  prisa  ; 
Aad  My  that  Iho*  Ihon  look*it  aa  frail, 
Aad  Iho'  thy  laavaa  ara  falat  aad  pale, 
Mach!aweataaaa  la  thaa  Uaa. 

Wkaa  aiMnnMr*tsaa  with  farvoar  flows. 
Rota*  like  frieads  abound  ; 
But  frleadalilp,  like  Ihii  winter  rote, 
■•care  *Biiid  •tarma  ttlll  budt  and  blows, 
Aad  aeaUara  fragraaee  *roaad. 

U.  R.  Walthbw. 


ROAMINGS  IN  RUINS. 

BT   ROOBR  CALVBRLBT. 
lor  the  OU0, 

**  Tkey  tkall  call  the  If obfea  thereof  fo  the 
Magdaa,  hat  aoae  akall  k«  tbere,  «ad  all  ker 
Priaaaa  tkail  be  aochlof.  Aad  Ihorat  ahall 
coflM  as  la  her  palaces,  aettles  aad  hramhles 
la  the  lortreates  thereof,  and  If  shall  be  aa 
bablutioa  of  drafoos  aad  a  aoart  for  owls. 
Tke  wild  baaaCs  of  the  desert  shall  also  oMet 
with  tke  wild  beasts  of  tke  Island,  aad  tke 
Satyr  shall  cry  to  kit  fellow.  Tkere  shall  the 
treat  owl  Bake  ker  nast,  aad  lay,  aad  hatch, 
aad  gatbar  aader  her  shadow  ;  there  shall  the 
valtares  alao  be  fathered  every  ooe  with  ker 
B^te.**~IsAiAa  xzziT.— 19. 

**  Tke  cormorant  and  the  bittern  skall  lodge 
la  tke  apper  liniels  of  it;  their  voices  shall 
riaf  ta  the  wiodows :  desolation  shall  be  in  the 
thresholds;  for  He  thait  uncover  the  Ce4^r» 
«per&/'*— Zbpbaniah  11.-14. 

Falkland  Palacb  is  a  highly  pic- 
taresqae  fabric ;  and,  from  its  associa- 
tions^ absolutely  fascinating  ;  but,  if  a 
man  goes  thither,  merely  for  architec- 
tural delights,  —why  then,  a  great 
square  donjon,  with  broad  tnrrets  and 
notched  gables,  a  facade  of  low  and 
heavy  structure,  its  massive  cornice 
and  thick  cable  mouldings,  together 
with  the  peculiarity  of  dozens  of  por- 
traitures between  the  buttresses,  every 
buttress  containing  a  statue  with  ela- 
borate canopies  and  brackets;  frown- 
ing tnrricles  enringed  with  noisy  jack- 
daws ;  and  tall  chimnies  with  auaintly 
carved  coronals;  an  assemblage  of 
gorgeous  but  unwieldly  decoration, 
will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  woefully  disap- 
point him. 

The  chapel  is  a  hundred  feet  long 
and  forty  broad ;  and  its  roof  is  redo- 
lent <if  the  flattering  remains  of  past 
royalty,  and  wretchedly  false  promises 
of  future  immortality ;  it  is  painted  in 
ribbed  compartments  of  azure,  Vermil- 
lion, and  gold, — in  scrolls,  in  shields, 
in  diadems,  in  mantles,  in  cyphers,  in 
Bpctoes. 


Oh,  House  of  Stuart !— oh|  princely 
family !  whose  heir-loom  was  this  for- 
tune; whose  lineage  was  lifted  up, 
only  to  be  cast  down  ;  if  I  had  never 
loved  thee  before^  I  should  surely  love 
thee  Jlertf.  Stricken  myself  with  sor- 
rows, that  tinge  every  thing  bright  with 
their  own  sickly  hue  ;  the  very  gloom 
of  these  dusty  chambers — the  gusts  that 
hold  their  mystic  converse  in  the  place 
of  kings— the  dull  light  lurking  by 
stealth  and  with  shame  through  the 
discoloured  lattices— the  miserable  re- 
lics of  blazoned  jzrandeur  ruined  be- 
low the  scorn  of  Malice  herself,  are 
pleasing  to  me.  Nothing  now  rejoices 
me,  and  these  tell  me  that  in  sorrow  t 
am  not  alone. 

Fleur-de-lyS|  roses  and  thistles  com- 
plete the  Med  decorations  of  the  ceil- 
ing ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large 
shield,  containing  the  arms  of  Scot* 
land,  England,  and  Ireland  ;  the  Red 
Lion  being  marshalled  >7r«f,  and  Eng- 
land Quartering  France  fecotulin  the 
escutcheon.  1  observed  the  portcullis 
and  crown,  (the  badge  of  the  Tudor  fa- 
mily) and  the  Prince  of  Wales*  plume, 
with  its  motto  of  majestic  humility, — 
**  Ich  Dien."  A  grand  gallery,  with 
five  colossal  windows  looking  north- 
ward, extends  parallel  with  this  apart- 
ment. How,  like  gilded  motes  in  the 
sunbeam,  appear  its  departed  compa- 
nies to  the  imag^ation.  Nothing  but 
royalty  breathes  in  the  murky  air ;  no- 
thing but  ermines  and  coronets  break 
through  the  dismal  arcade ;  no  echoes 
but  of  royal  command  and  courtly 
adulation  flit  beneath  that  high  and 
dusky  roof.  Through  the  windows  yon 
may  see  the  soft  hills,  sheltered  vil- 
lages, and  tinted  woods  of  Strath-Eden  ; 
just  such  a  warm  sun  as  this,  tinged  the 
pale  stubbles  and  green  pastures  with 
golden  red,  when  kingly  eyes  saw,  but 
recked  not  of  them  ;  but  within  the 
towered  Palace  within — where  be  (he 
lamps  that,  with  arch-coloured  light, 
caused  the  departed  daylight  to  be  for- 
gotten!— where  the  pictures,  that  made 
the  lovely  landscapes  of  Strath-Eden 

appear  dull  and  tamef where  the 

bowered  and  pillared  tapestries,  which, 
when  men  saw,  they  said,  *  Would  Na- 
ture were  as  fair!* — where  the  majestic 
forms  that  dignified  these  scenes  1— 
where  the  lustrous  eyes  that  dHJUd 
them  I 

A  roseate  flush  of  sunset  flaked  over 
the  painted  roofs  and  dismantled  waHs 
of  these  old  chambers,  as  I  descended 
by  a  broad  turret  stair  to  The  Vaulta.  A 
long  dreary  glimmering  range!    No- 
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tbing  in  thii  most  painfally  iDteresting 
Pile,  affects  one  more  strongly,  than  the 
immediate  proximity  of  its  sacred  and 
festal  precincts  to  its  accursed  and 
mourning  dungeons.  U  is  too  catting 
•  sarcasm  on  human  life.  Qne  moment 
secure  and  elated  in  self  applause ;  the 
next,  plunged  by  oim  false  step  Into 
darkness  and  disgrace !  Here  the  Keep 
soars  from  its  foundation  to  its  summu 
— one  hideous  chasm  of  gloom ;  for  the 
floors  of  the  diffierent  stages  that  com- 

Eosed  it  have  all  'disappeared, ;  and 
Ady*s  Bower,  and  Captive's  Pit,  are 
blent  in  one  vast  shuddering  height  of 
darkness. 

Ttie  court  behind  these  buildings 
was  otkce  a  quatirciri^le,  which  was  de- 
stroyed hy  fire,  Tii*r«  is  a  long  range 
or  Raloon  windows  in  a  less  antiquated 
styli?^  denoun^,  ttriih  their  melancholy 
oriUce,  th<*  paUi  at  the  flames.  There 
is  qLio  liere  a  nobk  round  tower,  con- 
tatfiitig  abyiin^f  of  the  most  frightful 
and  pitchy  btacknem.  J[n  this  Torre 
iUl  Fame,  it  is  said,  ibe  unhappy  Alex- 
ander of  RoUi^iy  wm  starved  to  death ; 
and,  if  the  tfa^mds  of  the  mind  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  lolhe  pains  of  the 
body,  no  less  tragical  was  the  destmo- 
tion  be^tawed  on  Falkland  Palace^  by 
the  denth  ofthe  most  enlightened  Prince 
Scoilami  ^vQt  boii^sied.  It  is  true  James 
the  FilUi  diod  in  liie  Tapestried  Cham- 
ber instead  of  the  reeking  .dungeon;-^ 
but  the  heartbroken  king,  and  the  hun- 
ger-pined Prince  alike,  quaffed  to  its 
dregs  the  bitterness  of  death.  It  was 
in  his  last  moments  at  Falkland,  that 
James  was  apprised  of  Mary^s  birth ; 
and  the  well-known  prophecy  he  ut- 
tered on  that  occasion,  connects  this 
Palace  with  a  Princess — ^ihe  very  men- 
tion of  whose  name  makes  praise  com- 
mon-place, compassion  cant,  and  hor^ 
ror  an  every  day  tale. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Falk- 
land Palace  is  its  cumbrous  magnifi- 
cence of  mould;  even  its  commanding 
towers  look  low  from  their  bulk.  To 
see  the  buildings,  however,  in  all  their 
picturesque  variety,^the  roofless  and 
the  roofed — turret  and  hall — staircase 
and  gateways-diamond  lattices,  and 
gaping  windows  of  rich  sculptures,^- 
the  brocades  of  barbaric  carvings,  that 
lace  its  bro^  buttresses,  and  the  re- 
verend hue  of  solemn  gray  that  its  huge 
i^Us  disclose ;  while  birch  and  pine 
trees,  of  gigantic  trunks  and  clottered 
foliage,  are  illumined  by  the  calm  even- 
ing sunflame  that  floats  upon  the  pile,  and 
phalanxes  of  rooks  hovering  over  the 
trees  and  towers,  whose  incessant  cries 


scarcely  permit^  the  shrill  note  of  the 
martlet,  or  the  deep  sofi  tones  of  the 
cushat  to  be  heard ;  —thus  to  see  Falk- 
land Palace,  makes  desolation  pom- 
pous, and  imparts  a  glory  to  gloom. 


CLARA  FARNESE. 

Tbis  extraordinary  woman  was 
Pope  Pfeors  third  sister,  and  the 
person  to  whom  he  owed  his  Car- 
dinal's cap,  and,  consequently,  all 
that  followed  upon  il,  though  lie 
rewarded  her  ill  for  it ;  for  he  poi- 
soned both  her  and  his  mother,  that  be 
might  possess  #11  their  wealth.  Their 
father  was  a  poor  man  who  went  about 
selling  sausages.  Clara  married  young, 
and  was  soon  a  widow;  she  was  a 
most  agreeable  woman,  but  poaaesaed 
little  personal  beauty.  Her  brotlier 
was  bred  to  letters,  and  was  one  of 
those  poor  churchmen  yiho  were  look- 
ing about  on  all  hands  where  to  find 
patronage,  when  on  a  sodden  bis 
sister^s  charms,  assisted  by  her  artifices, 
raised  him  to  a  height,  to  which  be 
was  far  from  pretending  at  that  time. 
At  some  public  ceremony,  Clara  Far- 
nese  was  so  near  Pope  Alexander  VL, 
and  was  so  much  in  his  eye  "and  in  bis 
thoughts,  that  be  ordered  one  of  bis  at- 
tendants to  enquire  who  she  was  and 
where  she  lived.  Instruments  are  never 
wanting  on  such  occasions  to  great 
persons,  and,  notwithstanding  tbe 
Pope's  great  age,  yet  his  vices  still 
clung  so  close  to  him,  that  be  could 
have  no  ouiet  till  Clara  Famese  was 
introduced  to  his  presence.  She  re- 
solved to  sell  herself  at  a  tolerably 
high  price,  and  a  cardinal's  cap  for  he^ 
brother  was  both  asked  and  grai^ted  ;  a 
promise  of  it  at  least ;  she  then  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  lewd  old  Fope*s 
palace.  It  fell  out,  however,  that  when 
the  next  promotion  came  to  be  in  agita- 
tion, the  proposition  was  rejected  by 
Caesar  Borgia  with  scorn;  he  bald 
never  been  a  slave  to  his  word,  and  he 
bad  no  mind  that  his  father  should  ob- 
serve it  on  this  occasion. 

The  mode  of  proinotion  was  this : — 
the  Pope  settles  the  list  of  the  cardinals, 
and  writes  down  all  their  names  in  a 
paper  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  a 
consistory,  when  all  business  is  ended^ 
be  throws  down  the  paper  on  the  table, 
and  says  to  the  Cardinals,  kabetrew 
Jratres ;  *'You  have  now  some  bre- 
t}iren."  Upon  that  one  of  the  secre- 
taries ;takes  op  the  paper  and  reads  tbe 
names  aloud;  the  Sberri,  (tbe  Pop«*ii 
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pm6B,)  Art  al  tht  tbe  door,  Mid«t  soon 
OS  one  is  named,  Uiey  run  for  it,  to  see 
who  shall  be  able  to  carry  the  first 
nevts  of  his  advancement  to  the  party 
cjoncerned. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Pope,  after  he 
bad  concerted  the  promotion  with  his 
son,  wrote  down  all  the  names.  Clara 
Famese  was  in  great  apprehension 
for  her  brother  ;  she,  being  to  pass  that 
night  wiih  the  Pope,  rose  when  the  old 
man  was  fii^t  asleep,  searched  his 
pockets,  and  found  the  paper,  but  her 
brother^s  name  was  not  in  it,  so  she  get 
herself  with  great  care  to  counterfeit 
the  Pope's  hand,  and  wrote  her  bro- 
ther's name  the  first  in  the  list.  Next 
morning,  she  kept  the  Pope  as  long  in 
bed  as  possible,  till  word  was  brought 
Aat  the  consistory  was  assembled,  and 
that  the  Cardinals  had  all  arrived,  for 
•he  reckoned,  the  less  lime  the  Pope 
f»d  for  dressing,  there  was  the  less 
clanger  of  his  looking  into  the  paper. 
Accordingly,  without  ever  opening  it, 
he  went  into  the  consistory,  and,  as 
Qsual,  threw  down  his  list  on  the  table  ; 
but  to  the  great  surprise  of  him  and  a'l 
present,  the  first  name  that  was  read 
was  that  of  Abbot  Famese.  However, 
the  Pope  judged  it  belter  to  let  the 
matter  pass,  than  to  suffer  the  true  se- 
cret to  be  known.  Thus  began  the 
long  course  of  Pope  Paul  the  Tliird's 
greatness,  for  he  lived  above  fifty  years 
after  this,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  family  tof  Parma,  which  he  saw 
quite  o^  erthrown,  bis  son  being  assas- 
sinated in  his  own  time,  and  both  his 
grand-children  having  revolted  against 
him,  which,  as  was  believed,  hastened 
his  death,  though  he  was  then  four- 
score. There  are  several  pictures  of 
Clara  Farnese  now  in  the  Palesirina. 


I.1NES  ON  AECBIVING  A  PORTRAIT. 
For  the   Olio, 

Come  ipmitle  th^de,  }et  t\o  I  want 
One  power  to  waken  m^rngorjr'a  dreaon, 

S«rel>  affrctino  cannot  ihut 
B«  watliM  awa}  b>  torrow'a  »trean. 

Oft,  when  In  melanctioly  mood, 
Tbe«epencird  ieaiureawlll  1  trace, 

And  rerogniM  wttk  fond  deli<iht, 
Thvacoiulatice  ot  tkat  loveljr  face. 

lyhen  anmmei^t  6ed,  and  alt  the  earth 
la  ehillM  4»>  dreary  winter'*  frown. 

One  little  simple  flower  will  then 
Remind  ua  of  the  da^»  that 'a  gone. 

Bo  *twill  be  aweet,  when  Yearn  have  pa^M, 
And  time  tiiRll  change  that  loveljf  mien. 

To  Kane  with  wonder  and  deliisbt, 
Asd  think  of  what  jroa  once  have  been. 

HeiiRiKTTA  SnBAneoi.D. 


LOCBUIiBVEN  CASTLE. 

Fer;tAe  OUo. 

It  was  noon,  and  the  blue  waters 
bore  roe  merrily  over,  till  I  landed  on 
a  fair  green  island  of  short  turf,  en- 
wreathed  with  venerable  plane  trees, 
and  the  hearselike  foliage  of  black 
Scotch  firs,  that  darkening  on  the  sky, 
caught  the  noongales  and  imprisoned 
them  in  their  mournful  boughs,  till 
they  wailed  and  groaned  again.  Con- 
spicuous on  the  green  Islet's  marge 
is  a  single  hawthorn,  a  bough  of  which 
I  religiously  gathered,  since  its  vast 
size,  an  air  of  hoar  antiquity  proclaim 
it  undoubtedly  to  have  waved  over 
Queen  Mary  Stuart. 

A  donjon  Tower,  flinginjj  from  it, 
like  a  girdle,  an  ample  circuit  of  court 
wall,  lifts  its  haggard  form  to  the  sun, 
forming  a  ghastly  contrast  to  the  glossy 
green  trees  that  rustle  around  it.  A 
deep  cornice  of  billetted  mouldings, 
and  a  handsome  projecting  roundel  at 
each  angle,  form  the  parapet  of  this 
builHing-— a  tall  indented  gable  crest- 
ing the  whole.  The  rooms  are  small 
and  crowded,  and  you  poon  hurry  from 
the  Keep  to  a  graceful  round  tower  at 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  court. 

It  was  by  a  boldly  projecting  oriel  in 
this  turret,  that  Queen  Mary  escaped 
f^om  the  castle  on  a  soft  gloomy  even- 
ing of  May ;  the  waters  of  the  lake  at 
that  lime  flowing  up  to  her  prison 
walls.  Mary's  apartments  w^re  siUia- 
ted  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
castle,  where  now  a  great  plane  tree 
waves  in  the  centre  over  their  down- 
iallen  buttresses.  The  brilliance  of 
the  day,  clothing  hill  and  lake  in  lus- 
cious blue  and  gilded  green,  contrasted 
with  the  shattered  melancholy  towers,— 
and  the  air  of  complete  seclusion  de- 
rived from  the  wild  distant  mountains, 
and  the  mournfully  calm  waters  that 
form  its  crystal  barricade,  invest  this 
Island  Castle  with  much  of  the  solemn 
and  the  thrilling.  No  mean  feature  in 
the  scene,  is  a  monstrous  ash  tree, 
blasted  by  lightning,  that  reclines  its 
hundred  arms  on  the  western  ramparts. 
It  is  completely  overthrown ; — you  see 
the  scathing  wounds  of  the  levin  flash  ; 
its  roots  are  all  torn,  its  bark  ploughed 
open ;  and  yet  they  say  it  continues  to 
bud  and  leaf  every  summer;— -at  all 
events,  it  is  now  in  full  arrav. 

This  then  is  Loch-Leven  !  this  sun- 
ny Islet  of  lawn  and  leaf  so  lovely  in 
itself,  and  (when  its  fortalice,  with 
rampart  round,  and  turrets  and  win- 
dows gleams  over  the  old  bowers  of 
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deep  foliage,)  so  like  an  enchanted 
mansion  of  Mry  bre ;— (his  was  the 
sepalchre  of  Manr*s  sovereignty !  this 
the  mean  portal,  under  which  her 
qoeenly  brow  coold  not  stoop  without 
striking  oflf  her  diadem !  In  these  is- 
land towersi  ber  cheek  of  yoath  con- 
tracted its  first  wrinkles ;— on  these 
waters  ber  eye  grew  dim  with  gaslng 
through  a  captive's  tears ;  by  yonder 
bakxmy  she  indulged  the  first  transports 
of  escape  from  durance,  the  last  she 
was  ever  destined  to  achieve.  Beau- 
tiful Locb-Leven  !  if  we  gaase  on  thee 
with  interest,  if  we  sigh  over  thy  deso- 
lation, it  is  less  for  thy  deserted  island 
throne,  than  for  the  thought  of  her 
whose  calamity  confecrates  thy  ruins ; 
than  for  the  regret,  that  a  single  stone 
of  those  hall^  which  Marjf  Siuari 
hath  emblazoned  to  immortality  by  her 
abode,  should  share  the  corrosive  stroke 
that  Time  deals  to  more  majestic  and 
less  guilty  fabrics  ! 

RooBR  Calvbrlbt. 


SCRAPS. 


BrmoN.— If  I  were  asked  what  I 
tboogbt  of  iByron,  I  woald  say,  <<  he 
was  a  man  of  powerful  talents  and  fine 
poetic  feelings,  bat  which,  from  want 
of  fixed  principles  and  correct  ideas, 
were  frequently  misapplied:  be  cer- 
tainly took  a  strange  delight  in  repre- 
senting his  male  characters  in  a  dis- 
torted and  unamiable  light,  giving  them 
negative  virtues  yet  making  them  commit 
the  most  revolting  actions ;  and,  while 
he  thus  displayed  them  in  their  wild 
and  almost  unearthly  garb,  his  fancy 
became  so  imbued  with  these  images, 
that  he  almost  identified  his  own  spirit 
with  them  ;  it  is  positive  they  give  a 
colour  to  his  actions,  whether  intended 
by  him  or  not  I  have  not  sufficient  data 
to  determine,  but  in  one  of  his  pieces, 
(**  Manfred,'*)  he  has  given  the  best 
portrait  of  himself,  in  my  opinion,  that 
has  ever  been  written ;  with  the  altera- 
tion of  a  word  or  two  which  do  not  af- 
fect the  sense,  it  is  as  follows : — 

Tbifl  tliotild  hftve  heen  «  noble  crMlorv,  lie 
Had  all  Che  fnwgj  wbich  have  made 
A  foodly  frane  offlorfoea  element!. 
Had  they  beea  wiaely  mingled  ;  ai  It  wat. 
It  ira«  an  awfnl  ehaoe— lifkt  and  darknett^ 
Mtad  and  dost— «nd  patalont  and  pa/e 

thought* 
Mixed,  and  coeteeding  withoot  end  or  order. 

J.  s.  c. 

Thr  sun  shines  not  always  ;  neither 
is  it  good  for  man  that  prosperity  should 
endure  for  ever. 


THE  SCHOCOiMAarmt  ABKOAO. 

I  HATB  frequently  remarked  the  im- 
mense difference  that  exists  between  the 
application  of  a  popular  phrase  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  when  the  same 
words  are  applied  to  individuals  only ; 
the  same  opinions  and  expressions 
which  fill  the  public  with  exultation^ 
are  often  sources  of  regret  to  men  in 
private  stations,  and  yet  the  world  goes 
on  unconscious  that  any  other  than  its 
general  interpretation  can  be  used.— 
One  of  the  favorite  expressions  of  the 
age  is,  "  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  ;** 
and  I  have  often  seen  one  of  the  jreae- 
rai  improremeni  gentlemen  dilating 
upon  it  with  the  utmost  self-satisfac- 
tion, unknowing  that  it  was  a  subject 
giving  anything  but  satisfaction  to  the 
individual  now  about  to  give  his  read- 
ing of  that  phrase  to  the  world.  It 
ought  to  be  noticed  ere  I  proceed  farther* 
that  being  myself  a  schoolmaster,  it 
used  to  give  me  very  great  plearare 
when  any  fresh  discovery  or  improve- 
ment was  made  in  science,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  to  hear  the  general 
burst  of  **  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  ;** 
it  seemed  as  if  every  tongue  waa  dis- 

rised  to  honour  the  profession  of  which 
was  a  member;  but,  alas,  circum- 
stances have  changed  the  scene  from 
pleasure  to  its  opposite^  and  it  now 
rings  in  my  ears  like  a  knell,  while 
imagination  pictures  the  hand  of  scorn 
lifted  up  against  me  in  derision.  This 
change  of  feeling  began  in  the  last  va- 
cation, when  following  a  part  of  the 
schoolmaster  duties,  (not  the  most  plea- 
sant of  them)  seeking  to  be  paid  for  the 
instruction  given  to  the  youthful  band, 
of  whom  I  was  governor,  and  then  the 
discovery  burst  upon  mine  affrighted 
vision,  that  the  individual  schoolmaster 
abroad  was  quite  a  different  being  to 
that  one  so  much  talked  of  by  the  world. 

<'  The  school  begins  on  Monday,** 
said  1  to  the  father  of  one  of  my  hopeful 
pupils,  "and  I  suppose  Master  John 
will  be  there  as  usual** 

«  Why  reaUy,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  he 
will  be  there— the  improvement  my 
boy  made  (his  brow  waxed  wroth  as  be 
spoke)  is  not  equal  to  what  I  expected.'* 

**  Master  John,  Sir,  is  not  the  most 
talented  boy  in  the  world,  but  a  little 
patience »» 

^  Patience,  Sir,  dont  talk  to  me  of 
patience ;  dont  I  pay  you  a  matter  of 
two  guineas  a-year ! !  HI  put  my  boy 
to  a  school  where  his  abilities  shall  be 
properly  appreciated.** 
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l^b  w«a  ratlMr'  Qiiexpeeled,  for 
Blaster  Johnny  being  the  greatest  dunce 
in  my  school,  I  had  paid  greater  atten- 
tion to  him  than  any  other  boy,  for  my 
own  credit^  but  I  had  no  alternative 
than  to  submit  with  patience,  for  Master 
Johnny's  papa  had  bounced  off,  after 
giving  me  this  pleasant  information, 
whilst  I  stood  surprise  personified,  star- 
ing with  stupid  wonder  at  his  dis- 
play of  eloquence.  Not  very  well 
pleased  with  my  first  adventure,  but, 
urged  on  by  necessity,  I  prepared  for 
an  attack  on  the  pocket  of  another  of  my 
friends ;  it  was  an  unlucky  moment— 
here  the  master  of  the  house  was  re- 
ceiving a  good  round  lecture  from  his 
wife  at  the  moment  of  my  entrance; 
nerer  was  there  a  more  favourable  di- 
version for  the  husband,  but,  alas !  it 
was  no  diversion  to  me,  for  ashamed  of 
being  found  quarrelling  they  united 
their  forces  and  prepared  to  give  me  a 
warm  reception.  Think  of  my  situa- 
tion^— -a  scolding  wife  discharging  on 
me  the  abuse  intended  for  her  husband, 
and  the  husband,  willing  to  appear 
master  of  his  own  house,  ready  to  pour 
in  a  vollev  (if  permitted)  when  the  fire 
of  his  wife's  tongue  slackened. 

•«  My  boy.  Sir '» 

Mrs.  C— "Why  do  you  not  hold 
your  tongue,  cannot  I  speak.'' 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  but " 

"  But  what.  Sir,  (darting  a  look  of 
fury  on  the  husband),  then  turning 
round  on  me:  my  husband  and  me.  Sir, 
—•(I  had  heard  her  audible  enough)— 
Well,  Sir,  we  have  been  talking,  and 
I  says  our  Billy  is  a  disgrace  to  any 
master  what  pretends  teaching." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  a  disgrace^  as  my  wife 
says." 

"  I  do  not  want  any  interference^ 
Sir,  cannot  I  speak." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  but " 

She  turned  round  to  give  the  poor  man 
another  shot,  w  hen,  seeing  the  door  open, 
I  made  my  eiit  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch, though  with  the  loss  of  a  scholar 
who,  when  I  opened  school,  was  found 
among  the  missing.  Several  times 
since  then  have  I  found  the  school- 
master's being  abroad  was  not  at  all  to 
the  benefit  of  the  working  Dominie,  and 
with  me  in  particular.  Macbeth's  airy 
daggers  were  not  more  di£Bcult  to  clutch 
than  the  money  which  I  dare  boldly 
to  aver  1  have  fairly  earned.  My 
pupils  are  gradually  leaving  me  for  a 
more  fashionable  master^  who  has 
learnt  the  art  of  flattering  the  vanity  of 
the  parents  by  a  display  of  talents  their 
children    never    possessed;   and,    to 


crown  the  whole,  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable my  landlord  will,  by  forcible 
ejectment,  oblige  me  to  quit  liis  house, 
and  make  me,  in  reality,  a  sckooiwuuitr 
abroad  in  its  strictest  sense,  for  I  shall 
then  be  an  outcast  upon  the  world. 
J.  8.  C. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

VOS  TRB  OLia 

There  is  as  usual,  in  this  eihibitton, 
an  assemblage  of  good,  hod^  and  indif- 
ferent pictures.  The  5C!u!ptitre  room 
has  but  a  poor  show,  alihotigh  ther«  are 
a  few  specimens  which  do  credit  (o  the 
design  and  execution  of  Ihe  reispcclive 
artists. 

835.  A  Boy  and  a  Lizard  tn  Mar* 
hU.  T.  Sharp.  Prettily  cfmc^iiced  and 
cleverlj  executed.  The  explanatory 
scrap  from  the  '*MS.  Poem'*  (!)  were 
needless  The  marble  cells  Ihe  lata 
expressively  enough  without  it, 

844.  A  HoTie'a  Head^  giudied  from 
Nainrgj  and  t^ecuted  in  iironze,  bj 
M.C.Wyatt. 

This  head  reminds  us  strongly  of 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Grecian 
art.  It  has  not,  to  be  sure,  that  peculiar 
sharpness  and  freshness  which  charac- 
terize the  antique,  but  is  full  of  spirit 
and  vigour. 

Tk9  Forsaken,  (858.)  by  J.  Dinham, 
is  cleverly  grouped,  but  the  arms  of  the 
female  are  somewhat  clumsy.  We  do 
not  envy  that  man  his  taste  who  can 
waste  his  talent  upon  the  effigy  of  the 
monster  King  Henry  VIII.  (863.)  Eve 
reclining  at  ike  Lake,  in  marble,  by 
G.  Rossi,  is  a  beautifully  executed 
figure;  but  the  subject  has  been  too 
often  treated.  This  will  have  never- 
theless many  admirers. 

With  regard  to  the  paintings,  there 
are,  as  heretofore,  but  few  historic^ 
subjects.  To  make  amends  for  this. 
Portrait  of  a  Oentleman,  and  ditto  of 
a  Ladjff  &'c  &c  tire  the  eye,  and  make 
the  beholder  execrate  the  taste  of  his 
countrymen.  The  artists  are  not  to 
blame  for  this.  Wealth  and  genius 
are  not  often  found  together ;  and  men 
of  the  wildest  imagination,  are,  alas, 
too  frequently  reminded  of  their  mor- 
tality. He,  therefore,  who  paints  his- 
torical pictures  will  look  long  for 
patrons,  and  starve,  whilst  his  brother 
artist  and  his  inferior,  perpetuates  the 
likenesses  of  some  **  tenth  transmitters 
of  a  foolish  face,^^  and  lives.  There 
is  the  portrait  of  am  Officer  as  ugly 
and  at  sinister  looking  as  a  satyr, 
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and  anMh^r  of  a  yotfng  gmmeniii  en- 
giged  hi  slody,  with  a  siroll,  and  a 
diseattd  laii(^  preserved  in  alcohol  on 
a  sl^  table.  The  phyeiognomy  of  the 
pVecociottA  yoQth  indicates  the  good 
opinion  which  be  entertains' of  hinmelf. 
John'  Horiler^s  self  might  envy  him  his 
thoughts. 

To  torn,  hoi»et^|fh>m  these  objects, 
these  real  eye-sarea,  we  must  do  justice 
to  a  few  pictures,  which  of  themselves 
will  repay  any  one  for  a  visit  to  the 
exhibition. 

1 15.  The  Baptism.  G.  Harvey.  This 
ib  a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  scene 
described  in  the  **  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Scottish  life,**  which  appeared  a  few 

Sars  back.  The  colouring  is  rich  and 
riDonious ;  and  the  foce  of  the  female 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  minister  is  sin- 
gnlarly  delicate  and  lovely.  It  is  a 
faitbfal  representation  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed by  the  novelist—a  scene,  the 
contemplation  of  which  would  have 
softened  the  heart  of  any  but  the  cruel 
cOld-blboded  Claverhouse  and  the  sa- 
vages he  commanded.   ' 

352.  The  Couriety  or  Fate  qf  ik9 
Battle,  by  W.  Ridd,  is  full  of  humour, 
and  the  colouring  is  rich  and  Rem- 
brandt-tilce. 

884.  rhe  Gaikeifer^e  Latt  Rit-^not 
a  HUii,  by  T.  Clater,  represents  a 
handsome  young  man  in  the  act  of 
**  popping  the  question"  to  an  ugly 
harridan,  who,  though  long  past  the 
age  when  ladies  look  for  partners,  is 
not  altogether  convinced  that  she  is 
without  charms.  There  ii,  neverthe- 
less, an  expression  of  doubt  and  incre- 
dulity in  her  wrinkled  features  which 
contrast  strongly  with  the  smiling  face 
and  bright  hair  of  her  wooer.  This  is 
really  a  very  clever  picture. 

There  are  a  lew  other  subjects ;  but 
our  notice  of  them  must  be  deferred  for 
the  present. 


J^eteni  Cohu  of  Greek  Citiee  emd 
Kin^e,  lUuttrated  and  explained 
hjf  Ja/enee  Miiltemffen,  Esq.  4io. 
Ix>ndon. 

This  is  a  book  which  no  collector  of 
Oreek  coins  ought  to  be  without.  It 
may,  however,  be  parused  with  plea- 
sore  by  those  who  love  learning  and 
research,  trat  have  never  turned  their 
sMention  lo  the  interesting  study  to 
^hioh  it  relates.  The  author  is  the 
same  gentleman,  who  published  m  few 
IFiMBaiBoeaworkofmaeh  labovr  on 


a  flomewbat  similar  aubfeet,  whiefa, 
strange  to  say,  in  this  country,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  patronage  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  was  discontinued  after  the 
appearance  of  ten  numbers.  We  envj 
not  the  feelings  of  that  Englishman, 
who  can  read  the  pre&ce  of  the  present 
work  without  feeling  his  ears  tingle 
with  very  shame  for  his  countrymen. 
The  author,  in  that  prefece,  infonnt 
us  that  his  former  vohune  had  but 
twentp  subscrilfers,  and  he  abandoned 
Us  originel  intention  to  extend  it,  in 
consequence  of  this  lamentable  want 
of  patronage. 

Tiie  volume  before  us  contains  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  beautifully  exe- 
cdted  engravines  of  Greek  coins,  many 
of  which  establish  the  existence  of  ci- 
ties, to  which  but  faint  and  obscure 
idlusions  are  made  by  the  ancient  his- 
torians. The  literary  fK>rtion  is  excel- 
lent Mr.  Millengen  is  evidently  an 
enthosiasAic  admirer  of  this  branch  of 
arcbmology^  but  he  does  not  indulge  in 
the  rash  {speculations  and  inconclusive 
theories  of  former  writers.  We  shall 
look  with  great  anxiety  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  work  from  the  same  pen  on 
the  coins  of  other  Greek  cities :  tlie 
catalogue  of  those  which  were  formerly 
in  the  cabinet  of  Doctor  Hunter,  is  but 
a  meagre  production ;  it  is  an  excellent 
lM>ok  of  reference^  but  is  un6t  for  the 
student.  We  liope  Mr.  Millengen  will 
supply  the  deficiency. 

Tour  in 'Germany y  HoHand,  and  J9a^ 
hmdy  in  tie  j/eare  1886-7-8.  Bp  a 
German  PWace.  Vols  8  and  4. 
London :  Effingham  Wilson. 
These  are  the  concluding  volumes  of 
a  work  which  has,  as  the  phrase  is, 
made  a  consideri^ble  sensation  in  the 
literary  world.  Much  lias  been  writ- 
ten about  these  singular  letters,  and 
some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  hint 
that  they  were  not  written  by  a  Ger- 
man. We  think,  however,  that  the 
many  allusions  to  German  manners  and 
customs,  which  are  scattered  through- 
out the  pages  of  this  work,  will  induce 
the  most  incredulous  to  believe  that 
they  were  actually  written  by  a  **  Ger- 
man Prince.  •*  The  author  is  in  poli- 
tics, as  well  as  in  religion,  a  latiiudi* 
narian,  and  this  has  broognt  upon  him 
the  censure  of  one  part  of  the  English 
press,  and  of  course,  the  praises  of  the 
other.  Indeed,  he. is  rather  prodigal 
of  his  opinions  of  men  and  things,  and 
talks  a  little  too  much  of  himself ;  he 
is  certainly  a  puppy,  but  by  no  means 
of  a  mongrel  breed  ;  moreover,  he  in 
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rkrj  careful  of  hit  fianda,  whidi  we  are 
tp  suppose  are  of  an  aristocratic  pale- 
ness,*—"a  porkish  whiteness,','  as 
Mr.  Satan  Montgomery  terras  it.  ^  Prince 
luckier  Muskftu  is  an  eiL^uisite  ;  but^ 
nevertheless,  a  shrewd  observer  o^  men 
and  manners;  and  he  tells  us  a  few 
homely  truths,  which  shews  that  he  was 
not  entirely  engaged,  while  in  England, 
in  bunting  out  the  best  houses  for  din- 
ifers  and  wines,  an  employment  in 
which  some  of  our  English  travellers  on 
the  Continent  are  known  to  be  mostly 
engaged.  These  volumes  are  deserved- 
Iv  popular  ;  thev  are  pot  stuffed  with 
dry  metaphysical  dissertations,  but  are 
<lasbed  off  with  a  freedom  and  spirit 
quite  surprising  for  a  Cerman,  one 
of  a  race  who  have  been  always 
characterised  as  dull  and  phlegmatic. 
A  beautifully  executed  portrait  of  the 
author  "  en  costume  roilitaire,*' accom- 
panies the  concluding  volumes.  We 
ipuft  venture  upon  a  few  extracts.  The 
following  is  a  little  too  severe,  but  it 
npay  answer  a  good  purpose. 

**  Before  1  left  Brighton,  I  was  forced 
to  be  present  at  a  musical  'soiree,'  one 
oif  the  severest  trials  to  ,  which  foreign- 
ers in  England  are  exposed.  Every 
mother  who  has  grown-up  daughters, 
for  whom  she  has  had  to  pay  large  sums 
to  the  music-master,  chooses  to  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  having  the  youthful 
'talent'  admired.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  but  quavering  and  strum- 
ming right  and  left,  so  that  one  is 
really  overpowered  and  unhappy :  and 
«ven  if  an  Englishwoman  has  the  power 
of  singing,  she  has  scarcely  even  either 
science  or  manner.  The  men  are  much 
more  agreeable  <  dilletante,'  for  they, 
at  least,  g^ve  one  the  diversion  of  a  co- 
mical farce.  That  a  man  should  ad- 
vance to  the  piano-forte  with  far  great- 
er confidence  than  a  David,  strike  with 
his  forefinger  the  note  he  thinks  his 
song  should  begin  with,  and  then  'eton- 
ner,'  like  a  thunder-clap,  (generally 
a  note  or  two  lower  than  the  pitch) 
and  sing  through  a  long  *  aria'  with- 
out rest  or  pause,  and  without  accom- 
paniment of  any  sort,  except  the  most 


*  All  the  biographers  of  a  late  noble  poet 
have  taken  care  to  perpetuate  hi*  foihiet ! 
spd,  aaaonic  many  other*,  hit  abtnrd  opinion 
that  •iDftll  while  hand*  are  a  mark  of  arltto- 
ericy.  What  an  arittoeratic  race  mnat  the 
Tnrk«b€,  whose  amall  hantU  are  proverbial! 
We  marvel  mnch  whether  the  flvt  of  John  of 
Iforettan,  bla  Lordihip't  ancestor,  was  one  of 
the  lightest.  It  may  be  necessary,  lest  onr 
remarks  should  he  supposed  to  orlfinate  In 
««s»jr,  Co  add.  that  o«rs  ar«  neither  clnmty  nor 
the  colour  of  beef. 


\irbnderrul  disiorAons  of  &ce, — is  a 
thing  one  must  have  seen  to  believe  il 
possible,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
at  leaist  fift^  people.  Sometimes  the 
thing  is  heightened  by  their  making 
choice  of  Italian  song^  and,  in  their 
total  ignorance  of  the  language,  roating 
out  words  which,  if  they  were  under- 
stood by  theliBdies,  woolfl  force  them 
to  leave  the  room.  It  did  not  appear 
to  me,  that  people  constrained  them- 
selves much  in  laughing  on  these  oc- 
casions ;  but  such  vocalists  are  far  too 
weU  established  in  their  own  opinion 
to  be  disturbed  by  that."    p.  861,  v.  3. 

The  contrast  which  the  author  finds, 
in  the  inns  of  his  own  country  and 
those  of  England  must  be  taken  as  a 
set  off  against  the  foregoing. 

**  In  the  country,  even  in  small  vil- 
lages, you  find  them  equally  neat  and 
well  attended^  Cleanliness,  great  con- 
venience^tand  even  elegance,  are  id- 
ways  conibined  in  them ;  and  a  stranger 
is  never  invited  to  eat,  8it„  and  sleep  in 
the  same  roon^  as  in  the  German  inns, 
in  which  there  are  only  ball-rooras  and 
bed-chambers.*' 

The  Prince  complains  of  the  want  of 
epittoonein  the  tinglish  drawing-rooms, 
and  tells  us  of  a  Dutchman  who  often 
wished  to  expectorate  on  the  carpet  of 
his  English  hosts'  rooms. 

''  A  Diitchman  who  was  very  un* 
comfortable  for  the  want  of  one  (vicfe- 
licet,  a  spittoon  ur  '*  spitting  box"), 
declared  with  great  indignation  that  an 
Englishman's  only  spitting-box  was  bis 
stomach.  These  are  things,  I  repeat, 
more  than  trivial,  but  the  most  im- 
portant rules  of  behaviour  in  foreign 
countries. almost  always  regard  trivi- 
alities. Had  1,  for  example,  to  give  a 
few  universal  rules  to  a  young  traveller^ 
I  should  seriously  counsel  him  thus  :-^ 
In  Naples  treat  the  people  brutally ;  in 
Home  be  natural  x  in  Austria  don't  talk 
politics ;  in  France  give  yourself  no 
airs ;  in  Germany  a  great  many ;  and, 
in  England,  don't  9piV* 

tiiitory  and  Description  qf  Wobum 
and  its  Abbep^  By  J.  D.  Parry> 
M.  A.  pp.  350.  dvo 

The  first  part  of  this  work  comprises 
the  history  of  the  town  and  the  ancient 
abbey,  together  with  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  Russell  family,  and  the 
fiimily  of  Gordon,  to  which  they  are 
allied.  The  second  is  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  various,  rare,  and  pre- 
cious objects  in  art  and  nature,  which 
are  contained  in  this  princely  Vesidence, 
and,  in  this  respect,  roast  prove  a  va- 
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laable  guide  to  the  TifUors  of  Wobani 
ftbbey.  Thii  volame  tvill  proTe  highly 
interesting  to  the  historian  and  the 
antiquary:  it  contains  a  vast  namber 
of  curious  anecdotes,  with  a  few  of 
which  we  shall  venture  to  make  free  in 
onr  present  number. 


For  the  QUO, 


In  the  charch  at  TVuro,  Cornwall,  is  a 
monument  in  memory  of  John  Robartes, 
Esq.  who  died  March  1614.  This  mo- 
nument is  decorated  with  many  figures^ 
and  wanting  repair  some  time  since* 
the  following  humorous  bill  was  sent 
to  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Agar, 
by  the  mason  employed:  "To  putting 
one  new  foot  to  Mr.  John  Robartes^ 
mending  the  other:  putting  seven  new 
buttons  to  his  coat,  and  a  new  string 
to  his  breeches  knees— to  two  new  feet 
to  his  wife  Philippa,  mending  her  eyes, 
and  putting  a  nosegay  in  her  hand- 
to  two  new  hands  and  a  new  nose  to 
the  captain— to  two  new  hands  and 
mending  tlie  nose  of  his  wife,  repairing 
her  eyes,  and  putting  a  new  cuff  to  her 
gown — to  making  and  filing  two  new 
wings  on  Time*s  shoulders,  and  mak- 
ing a  great  toe,  mending  the  handle  of 
his  scythe,  and  putting  a  new  blade  to 
it.»» 

Rbplt  of  Jambs  tb  Pibit. — A  cor- 
poration, in  addressing  James  the  First, 
hoped  that  he  might  reign  as  long  as  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  endured !  **  Gude 
faith,  mon,"  said  the  king,  '<  then  my 
son  maun  reign  by  candle-lighi.'*^ 

ParrffU  Histofy  of  fVobunu 

Dogs. — In  1612  we  find  a  trifling 
circumstance  on  record,  illustrative  of 
the  importance  attached  to  dogs,  as  ser- 
viceable for  the  sports  then  in  fashion. 
Edward  Alleyne,  the  celebrated  actor, 
afterwards  the  munificent  founder  of 
Dulwich  College,  was  at  that  period 
master  of  the  king^s  Bear  garden,  and, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  was  empowered 
to  impress  or  seize  upon  all  mastiff 
dogs,  of  well  favoured  and  deserving 
aspect,  for  the  especial  benefit  and  de- 
lectation of  his  most  gracious  majesty 
**  Gentle  Jamie,''  when  be  should  think 
fit  to  emit  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  in 
the  atmosphere  of  that  refined  place  of 
amusement.  In  pursuance  of  this  pri- 
vilege, the  servants  bad  taken  a  mastiff 
from  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  servant, 
Edward  Parkines,  of  Woburn.  Upon 
which  the  Earl  writes  a  very  civil  but 
pressing  letter  to  Mr.  AUeyn,  parti- 


cularly requesting  that  his  dog 
might  be  restored.  Whether  he  re- 
ceived his  favourite  again  is  not  ascer- 
tained.— 76. 

Tbb  Rbstobation. — In  the  old 
churchwarden's  book  an  entry  occurs 
of  £1  l2s.  6d.  for  erasing  what  are 
contemptuously  termed  the  ''Rebel's 
Arms"  in  the  church,  and  substituting 
the  Royal  Arms.— /6. 

Rbharkablb  Anivoitncbhbivtb. — At 
Nuneaton,  near  Coventry,  the  first  sign 
is  peculiarly  facetious,  i.  e.  "  The 
Cheshire  Cheese,  Nuneaton,  (none 
ea/eii).'*  In  the  same  town  is  the  fol- 
lowing curious  announcement,  and  at 
an  inn:—'*  Coaches  four  times  a  day, 
and  rtiumed  chaises  Hop  going  and 
eomingy 

Nbw  Mottos.— The  following  new 
mottos  are  submitted  to  the  following 
professions  and  trades: — 
*  Carpenferw^**  Full  of  wise  tawt^ 

8ho€makeri^^  Thie  to  the  te#f ." 

r«merf— ^  One  good  ium  deserves 
another." 

Wine  M$rcktmt9--**  Any  port  in  a 
storm." 

Cuilert^**  SharpU  the  word." 

7ai7or#— <*  A  ftiiek  in  time  saves 
nine.'* 

InnkMoeri **  Charge,  Chester, 

charge!" 

Danting'^nasterf**  Nothing  so  fluc- 
tuating as  Aop«." 

Watekmakeri^'^  An  honest  /aee 
and  clean  handed 

PugilUiw^*'  Britons,  $trike  home !" 

Piddieri^*'  Bowing  and  scraping." 

Lotlg-pop  Makers — **  An  arrow  to  fft, 
And  the  buirt-ege  hit." 

TalhHMfkandUre^**  The  deeds  of 
the  wicked  will  be  brought  to  light.^ 

Linen-drapers—*^  Measure  (or  wtea* 
*Mre." 

Painters^*'  We'll  never  desert  onr 
cotei»r#." 

Barbers^"  The  cause  of  the  Pofls.^ 

Curious  Gamb  ii»  Spain. — Every 
evening  while  I  remained  in  Bilbao,  f 
spent  half  an  hour  in  the  Swiss  Coffee* 
house,  the  only  one  in  the  town ;  and 
one  evening  I  was  much  amused  by  a 
very  curious  scene  I  witnessed  there. 
Four  gentlemen  were  seated  at  a  card^ 
table  when  1  entered  the  coffee-room, 
and  at  first  1  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  them ;  but  accidentally  resting 
my  eye  upon  them  while  sipping  my 
coffee,  I  was  surprised  to  see  one  of 
the  persons  shut  one  eye,  and  at  the 
same  time  thrust  his  tongue  out  of  his 
mouth  ;  from  him  my  eyes  wandered  to 
another,    who  at   the   same  moment 
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•quinted  with  both  eyes,  and  thnist 
forward  his  under  lip :  I  now  saw  that 
it  was  a  constant  saccession  of  face- 
making,  while  all  the  while  the  game 
went  on.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  strange,  ludicrous,  and  hideous 
foces  of  the  players.  I  was  at  first  dumb 
with  astonishment,  and  then  convulsed 
with  Uughter ;  and  all  the  while  dying 
with  curiosity  to  know  the  reason  of  so 
grotesque  an  exhibition.  It  was  a  Bis- 
cay an  game,  called  mus  ;  answering  to 
each  card  there  is  a  particular  contor- 
tion of  the  face,  which  interprets  its 
▼alue  ;  and  the  point  of  the  game  con- 
sists in  the  dexterity  with  which  part- 
ners are  able  to  convey  to  each  other 
by  grimaces  the  state  of  each  other's 
hands.  This  is  a  favourite  game  in 
Biscay ;  but  is  said  to  rfKquire  a  life- 
time to  become  expert  in  it. 

Jngtts't  Spain  in  1890. 
Black  Mail  in  Spa ii».— There  is 
undoubtedly  some  exaggeration  on  the 
subject  of  robbing  of  the  public  con- 
veyances in  Spain ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  mails  are  occasionally  stopped, 
especially  in  the  southern  parts,  it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Government 
to  enter  into  a  treat?  with  banditti  for 
the  safety  of  the  mails  ;  and,  as  resist- 
ance must  be  made  in  case  of  an  attack, 
the  traveller  by  the  mail  is  placed  in  a 
dangerous  position;  but  in  the  dili- 
gence he  runs  comparatively  little  risk. 
A  traveller  through  Spain  in  the  year 
1880  states,  upon  certain  information 
he  received  in  Madrid,  that  everyone 
of  the  principal  Spanish  diligences, 
with  the  exception  of  that  from  Barce- 
lona to  Perpignan,  pays  Biaek  Mail 
to  the  banditti  for  their  protection.  This 
arrangement  was  at  first  attended  with 
some  difficulty ;  and  from  a  gentleman 
who  was  present  at  the  interview  be- 
tween the  person  employed  to  negociate 
on  the  part  of  the  diligences  and  the 
representative  of  the  banditti,  the  same 
gentleman  learnt  a  few  particulars. 
The  diligences  in  question  were  those 
between  Madrid  and  Seville,  and  the 
sum  offered  for  their  protection  was 
not  objected  to ;  but  another  difficulty 
was  started.  <<  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  terms  yon  offer,*'  said  the 
negociatof  for  the  banditti ;  *'  and  I  will 
at  once  ensure  you  against  being  mo- 
lested by  robbers  of  consequence ;  but 
as  for  the  small  fry,  (Ladrtmu  de  ntnr 
guna  coiuideracion),  I  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible ;  we  respect  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  each  other ;  but  there 
is  nothing  like  honour  among  the  petty 


thieves."  The  proprietors  of  the  dili- 
gences, however,  were  satisfied  with 
the  assurance  of  protection  agaiust  the 
great  robbers,  and  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded; but  not  long  afterwards,  one 
of  the  coaches  was  stopped  and  rifled 
by  the  petty  thieves.  This  led  to  an 
arrangement  which  has  ever  since 
proved  effectual.  One  of  the  chie&  ac- 
companies the  coach  on  its  journey, 
and  overawes  by  his  name  and  reputa- 
tion the  robbers  of  inferior  degree. — 
Ibid. 

SinouLAR  Tewtmes  ^John  Compos 
had  the  manor  of  Finchfield  given  him 
by  Edward  the  Third  For  ifie  service  of 
turning  the  spit  at  bU  coronation. 

Geoffry  Frumbrand  held  sixty  acres 
of  landin  WingBeld,  iu  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  for  the?  servii:e  of  paying  ye^ily 
to  the  king  a  pair  of  Trhlte  doves ^ 

The  town  of  Yarmouih  is  by  chatter 
bound  to  send  to  the  sheriffs  of  Nor- 
wich a  hundred  herringSj  which  are  to 
be  baked  in  twenij-four  pies  or  pates, 
and  delivered  to  the  lord  of  (he  manor 
of  East  Carlton,  ^  bo  is  lo  convey  them 
to  the  king. 

The  privileges  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  anaent  British  court  were  peculiarly 
striking.  Each  was  annually  presented 
by  the  king  and  queen  with  a  piece  of 
linen  and  woollen  cloth,  besides  some  old 
clothes  from  the  royal  wardrobe.  The 
king's  riding-coat  was  three  times  a  year 
given  to  the  master  of  the  mews ;  his 
caps,  saddles,  bits,  and  spurs,  became 
the  perquisites  of  the  master  of  the 
horse;  and  (he  chamberlain  appro- 
priated to  himself  his  old  clothes  and 
oed-qoilts 

The  third  in  rank  in  the  court  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  was  the  steward, 
who  had  a  variety  of  perquisites ;  the 
following  are  the  most  remarkable  :  as 
much  of  every  cask  of  plain  ale,  and  as 
much  of  every  cask  or  ale  with  spices, 
as  he  could  reach  with  the  second  joint 
of  the  middle  [finger;  and  as  much  of 
every  cask  of  mead  as  he  could  reach 
with  the  first  joint  of  the  said  finger. 
H.  S. 

Ettmologt Every  body   is  not 

acquainted  with  the  etymology  of  the 
word  <<  Humbug.*'  It  is  a  corruption 
of  **  Hamburgh,**  and  originated  in 
the  following  manner :  During  a  period 
when  war  prevailed  on  the  Continent, 
so  many  false  reports,  and  lying  bul- 
letins, were  fabricated  at  Bbmburgh, 
that  at  length,  when  any  one  would 
signify  his  disbelief  in  a  statement,  he 
would  say,   '<  O,  you   had  that  from 
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HMDbofgh  ;^  and  thoik  'fame is  Ha^pi- 

bargh,"  or  "  Humbug/'  became  a  coip- 
mon  exprexftion  of  incredulity. 

Clear   Evidbncb. A    npforiops 

flwindler,  who  bad  a  great  impediment 
in  his  speech,  was  one  day  brought  up 
before  the  sitting  magistrate,  and  oy 
his  monotonous  stuttering,  completely 
annoyed  the  learned  judge,  who  ex- 
claimed— "  Hold  your  tongue,  fool ;" 
to  which  the  prisoner  replied,  "I  am 
not  such  a  fool  as  your  worship — **  the 
enraged  magistrate  was  about  to  order 
him  Id  be  locki^  up,  when  the  fellow^ 
seeing  the  danger  of  his  sHuation,  pre- 
tended he  hati  not  finiftbed  the  sen- 
tence, and  stammered  out^"  lu— -tOT— 
lakef  mo  to  bf^J*  8.B. 

B  HIT  re  SistPLtciTT.  —  In  a  small 
town  in  QTiif  of  our  northern  counties, 
a  RrrolUnig  company  lately  arrived  to 
*' asfonifii  the  natives^,"  and  the  pen- 
ile Dcsdemona  of  the  drflmatk  corps, 
consented,  during  her  abort  sojourn, 
to  Jomkile  nt  n  humble  couage  near 
Ibe  Acene  of  mimic  Actio ii.  The  barn, 
we  beg  pardon,  the  theatre^  toeing  duly 
prepnrefji,  the  phiv^bHIi  thundered 
forth  the  Im^edy  of  *'  Othello,"  our 
herome,  orcotime,  wsiainins  her  "ori- 
ginar-  psirt  The  ruMic  co^ugers  re- 
C(.''ived  n  compUmeiiaarv  curd  of  B<^mis- 
sion  i  juhl  liuring  the  pro^refis  of  the 
tiagedy^  expressed  themselves  '^  woun- 

.. dily  pleased**  All  proceeded  well, 
until  the  scene  between  the  Moor  and 
our  heroine,  where  he  taxes  her  upon 

.  the   subject   of  the    "  handkerchlef|" 

.  which  be  says  — 

**  An  Egyptiao  did  to  mj.motber  givrnJ* 

This  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  the 

bumpkin  roared  out,.  **  That^s  a  nation 

lie,    Maister    Black    Chops,— it    wer* - 

nae   gypsy    that  did   gie  it,   but  my 

^eary,  who  lent  it  the  poor  thing  to  * 
come  here  to  hacc  wi*  it ;  I  bought  it 
mysen*  yestere'en,  and  if  she  hae  lost 
it,  why  she  mun  buy  anither. — there  be 
plenty  more  like  'un  at  John  Tummas^s 
in  t*  High-street.**  The  effect  was  in- 
describable. 


&sucittui. 


AHBRicaii  SBRTANTS.^-Hundreds  x>f 
half-naked  girls  work  in  the  paper-, 
mills,  or  in  any  other  manufactory,  for 
lesA  than  half  the  wages  they  would . 
receive  in  service  ;  but  ttiey  think  tlieir . 
equality, is  compromised  by  the  latter, 
apd  nothing,  but  the   wish  to  obtain 
some  particular  article  of  finery  will 
ever  induce  them  to  submit  to  it.    A 


kind  friend,  how«irer,  exerted  hm^t 

so  effectually  for  me,  that  a  tall  stately 
lass  spO|n  presented  herself,  saying,  **  I 
be  come  to  help  you.*'  The  intelli- 
gence was  very  agreeable,  and  I  wel- 
comed her  in  the  most  gracious  manner 
possible,  and  asked  what  1  should  give 
her  by  the  year.  *'  Oh  Gimini!"  ex- 
claimed the  damsel,  with  a  loud  laugh, 
**  you  be  a  downright  Engli^her,  sure 
Enough.  I  should  like  to  see  a  young 
lady  engage  by  the  year  in  America  !  I 
hope  1  shall  get  a  husband  before  many 
months,  or  1  expect  I  shall  be  an  outright 
old  maid,  for  I  be  most  17  already ;  be- 
sides, mayhap  I  may  want  to  go  to 
schooL  You  must  just  give  me  a  dollar 
and  a  halt  a  week  ;  and  mother*s  skve, 
Phillis,  must  come  over  once  a  week,  f 
expect,  from  t'other  side  the  water,  to 
help  me  clean.**  I  agreed  to  the  bar- 
gain, of  course,  with  sdl  dutiful  submia- 
sion,  ifnd  seeipg  she  was  preparing  to 
set  to  work  in  a  yellow  dress  parseroe 
with  red  roses,  I  gently  hinted  that  I 
thought  it  was  a  pity  to  spoil  so  fine  a 
gown,  ahd  that  she  had  better  change  it. 
**  *Tis  just  my  best  and  worst,"  she  an- 
swered, 1*  for  I've  got  no  other."  And 
in  truth  1  found  that  this  young  lady 
had  left  the  paternal  mansion  with  no 
more  clothes  of  any  kind  than  what  she 
had  on.  I  immediately  gave  her  money 
to  purchase  what  was  necessary  for 
cleanliness  and  decency,  and  set  to 
work  with  my  daughters  lo  make  her  a 
gown.  She  grinned  applause  when 
our  labour  was  completed,  but  pever 
uttered  the  slightest  expression  of  gra- 
titude for  that  or  for  any  thing  else  we 
could  do  for  her.  She  was  constantly 
asking  us  to  lerd  her  different  ariicl^ 
of  dress,  and  when  we  declined  it,  she 
said,  **  Well.  1  never  seed  such  grumpy 
folks  as  you  be ;  there  is  several  >oung 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance  who  goes  to 
live  out  now  and  then  with  the  old 
women  about  the  town,  and  they  and 
their  gu^ls  always  lends  them  what  they 
ask  for;  I  guess  you  IngUsh  thinks  we 
should  poison  your  things,  just  aa  bad 
as  if  we  were  negurs.** 

A  Ls^  Author. — Thomson,  the 
poet,  was  one  of  the  most  indolent  of 
mortals.  He  seldom  rose  from  his  bed 
before  noon,  and  when  once  reproached 
for  his  slothfulness,  he  observed,  "  that 
he  felt  so  comfortable,  that  he  saw  no 
motive  for  rising.**  In  his  ''  Seasons,** 
he  speaks  of  the  delight  be  used  to 
experience  in  roamicg  tlirongh  the 
grounds  of  his  patron,  Mr.  Doddington, 
and  **  stealing  along  the  sunny  wall.** 
It  is  related,  that  tempted  with  the  wall 
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4Mc,tMit  I60  tasy  to  talM  Mi  hands  out 
of  bis  pocket  to  plock  it,  be  used  to 
spatcb  ii  from  the  tree  with  bis  moot h ! 

March  of  Rbfiidbmfnt.— A  well 
known  confectioner  of  Cambridge  was 
lately  requested  by  an  equally  well 
kno«»n  bootmaker  in  tbe  same  town,  to 
aend  him  some  ioe,  as  be  was  going  to 
give  a  party.  The  confectioner  returned 
Che  following  laconic  reply:— '*  Mr. 
L—  never  freezes  for  snobs."^ 

Quills  are  things  that  sometimes  are 
taken  from  tbe  piniotu  of  one  goon  to 
spread  the  o-piniont  of  another. 

T^B  Best  of  thb  Bad.— At  a  late 
concert,  a  testy  old  fellow,  who  had 
suffered  much  annoyance  from  the  in- 
cessant coughing  of  his  neighbour  t>e- 
hind  him,  turned  round  with  **  That^s  a 
very  had  cold  jou've  got,  sir  ;**  which 
met  with  this  gentle  reply,  **  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  sir ;  but  it  is  the  b«*t  1  bsTe." 

Person ALiTiBS.— A  member  of  Par- 
liament calls  another  a  liar ;  tbe  at- 
tacked party,  demented  with  rage,  says, 
''that  IS  personal,  and  I  must  have 
satisfaction."  He  might  as  well  have 
called  it  a  griffin ;  for  the  other  answers, 
^  No.  sir ;  1  beg  to  explain  that  I  meant 
nothing  personal  by  calling  you  a  liar ; 
and,  1  must  add,  that  there  is  no  man 
breathing  for  whose  personal  character 
I  have  more  respect  than  for  your^s.** 
The  gentleman  who  lies  impersonally 
is  perfectly  satisfled.  We  lately  read 
of  a  case  much  stronger,  in  which  one 
roan  kicked  another,  and  afterwards 
disclaimed  personality,  saying  that  be 
kicked  upon  public  grounds.  The 
kicked  had  no  notion  that  the  iniraded 
part  was  public  ground,  bat  he  was 
content  with  the  explanation. 

Worth  a  Jbw*s  Eye. — A  most  vera- 
cious Rabbi  in  the  Targum  says — **  One 
Abas  Saul,  a  man  of  ten  feet  high,  was 
digging  a  grave,  and  happened  to  find 
the  eye  of  Goliah,  in  which  be  thought 
proper  to  bury  himself,  and  so  be  did, 
all  but  his  head,  which  tbe  giant's  eye 
was  unfortunately  not  quite  deep 
.  enough  to  receive." 

An  Invisible  Antagonist. — A  Gas- 
con officer,  who  was  present  at  a  skir- 
mish, 6red  a  pistol  at  one  of  the  enemy, 
and  afterwards  boasted  that  he  had 
killed  him..  «  That  canH  be,*'  said 
another;  **  for  not  a  man  was  left  on 
the  field."  «  Poh !"  said  the  Gascon, 
"  donH  you  see,  I  most  have  blown  him 
to  atoms  !" 

When  the  mind  has  been  shaken  op 
from  the  bottom,  a  loog  lime  must  elapse 
after  the  cause  of  the  agitation  has  sub- 
sided, before  a  calm  comes  again. 


Tradb  taky  be  compared'^  iarai^, 
producing  sometimes  a  good,  and  some- 
times a  bad  harvest,  and  so  it  will  con- 
tinue to  tbe  end  of  time.  There^s  no 
steadiness  in  trade,  more  than  in  sea- 
sons. 

if  a  man  marry  once  for  love,  he  is 
a  fool  to  expect  he  may  do  so  twice, — 
tbe  chances  are  against  him ;  therefore, 
in  tbe  choice  of  a  second  wife,  one  scra- 
pie of  prudence  is  worth  expound  of 
passion. 

A  very  small  fortune  is  one  of  the 
greatest  faults  a  young  woman  can 
have,  as  regards  the  airs  and  vanities 
it  begets  in  the  silly  girl,  especially  if 
her  husband  profits  by  it. 

The  Sabbath  is  the  oldest  of  blessings 
—the  day  of  rest ;  the  property  of  in- 
dividual  man.  No  master  may  exact 
labour  from  his  servant  on  that  day ; 
nor  majr  the  willing  slave  exert  his 
sinews  in  toil  without  sinning  against 
himself;  for  his  own  frame,  after  six 
days*  labour.  Is  needful  of  rest,  and 
bath  been  enjoined  to  receive  it  by  a 
hallowed  and  everlasting  ordinance. 

Lats  of  Bathos. — A  poet  of  self- 
elected  excellence,  having  written  a 
long  poem,  in  which  was  a  high-flown 
eulogy  en  the  virtues  and  bravery  of 
George  the  First,  having,  by  great  in- 
terest, procured  for  the  effusions  of  bis 
Pegasus  an  introduction  to  royalty; 
the  late  elector  (who,  be  it  remembered, 
did  not  speak  his  adopted  tongue  with 
great  fluency,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  a  rery  great  judge 
of  the  sublime,)  addressed  ihe  author 
in  the  following  words,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  courtiers,  and  tbe 
horror  of  the  unfortunate  follower  dT 
the  Muses,  '*  Sir,  the  bofn  is  peanti' 
yW— I  may  say,  all  bathos." 

Curious  Fact. — Dr.  Buchanan,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cal- 
cu  ta,  dated  **  Borders  of  Travancore, 
16th  of  October,  1806,**  mentions  a  cu- 
rious fact  in  Natural  History. — He  says, 
^'  I  write  this  at  the  bottom  of  the  lofty 
mountain  called  Cape  Comorin,  whose 
rocky  head  seems  to  overhang  its  base. 
The  birds  which  build  the  pendulous 
nests  are  here  very  numerous.  At  night 
each  of  their  little  habiutions  is  light- 
ed op,  as  if  to  see  company.  Tbe  sa- 
gacious bird  fastens  a  bit  of  clay  to  the 
top  of  the  nest,  and  then  picks  up  a  fire- 
fly, and  sticks  it  upon  the  day*  to  il- 
luminate the  dwelling,  which  consists 
of  two  rooms.  Sometimes  tliere  are 
three  or  four  flies,  and  their  blaze  of 
light  in  the  little  cell  dazzles  the  eyes 
of  tlie  bats,  which  oftea  kill  ihe  young 
ofthese  birds.** 
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Saqaoitt  op  Dooa.— Ah  oiBcer  in 
the  44th  regiment,  who  had  occasion, 
when  in  Paris,  to  pass  one  of  the  bridges 
across    the    Seine^     had    his    boots, 
which  had  been  previoasly  well-polish- 
ed, dirtied  by  a  poodle  dog  rubbing 
against  them.  He^  inconsequence,  went 
to  a  man  who  was  stationed  on  the 
.  bridge,  and  had  them  cleaned.     The 
.  same   drcu^nstance    having   occurred 
1  more  thaii^once,  his  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited, ahd  he  watched  the  dog.    He  saw 

•  him  roll  himself  in  the  mud  o{,  th^  riyeir, 
and  then  watch  for  a  ^r^on  with  weU- 
polished  boots,  against  ,«which  he  con- 
trived to  rub  himself.  Finding  that  the 
shoe-black  was  the  owner  of  the  dog, 
he  taxed  him  with  the  artifice ;  and  after 

.A  Uttle  hesiution  he  confessed  that  he 

•  bad  taught,  the  dog  the  trick  in  ord^r 
:  to  procure  customers  for  himself.    The 

officer  being  much  struck  with  the  dog^s 
tsgacity,  purchased  him  at  a  high  price 
and  brought  him  to  Bngland.  He  kept 
him  tied  up  in  London  some  time,  and 
then  released  him.  The  dog  remained 
with  him  a  day  or  two,  and  then  mai^ 
hises^p^    ^  fortnight  afi^rwiarcl/i  he 


was  found  with  his  former  master,  pur- 
suing his  old  trade  on  the  bridge. 

Stbrnb.— Fine  SsitTiMBirr.— What 
is  called  fine  sentimental  writing,  though 
it  be  understood  to  appeal  solely  to  the 
heart,  may  be  the  produce  of  a  bad  one. 
One  would  imagine  that  Sterne  had 
been  a  man  of  very  tender  heart ;  yet  1 
know,  from  indisputable  authority,  that 
hi;  mother,  w^o  kept  a  school,  having 
run  in  debt,  on  account  of  an  eitrava- 
gant  daughter,  would  have  rotted  in 
jay,  if  the  parents  of  the  scholars  had 
not  raised  a  subscription  for  her.  Her 
son  had  too  lutch  sentiment  to  hare  any 
feeling.  A  #pad  ass  was  more  import- 
.  ant  to  him  than  a  living  mother. 

March  op  Intellect. — A  beggar 
some  time  ago  applied  for  alms  b(  ths 
door  of  a  pnriizan  of  the  Anti-bf^ggitig 
.,Sociei\\  Afler  in  vain  deiaiHug  lib 
'mamfold  aorrci  w*,  the  inexorable  getide- 
map  port? Ill ptoril)'  difmjssed  him.  *^  Go 
.  away,*'  said  hp,  '*  we  cannagieye  nae- 
thini^,"  "  You  mi^ht  at  leait,"  repli&i 
themendirtitit,  with  i^n  airormreh  dig- 
nity, *  *  ha  re  fffo  sed  me  grammatically  «^* 


iBtorg  anUr  €^vonoiosQ. 


Wednesday,  March  28.  . 
CNCKK'k  CoMrr,  189e.-A  vttiity  bf  sorm&s 
m  tb«  tnbiiwt  of  tbte  cooi«t  h«Tiog  prrrailad  for 
,  tooM  time  put,  and  tiKit  lannbet  beiof  of  a 
aatnn  to  ioMnuate  its  prejudicUl  effect  on  onr 
own  f lob*.  eTtn  to  the  «iFt«Bt  of  tngvndcrinf 
preplMlkal  dcuoncialkms  of  th«  mtKhior  wlikh 
It  will  occuioo.  tlMt  iMnMd  Mtrooomar,  Profaa- 
i«r  David,  of  tht  University  of  Prasoe.  baa  thus 
jft  forth  bi»  oploiou  upon  the  aubject  He  tays^ 
^  It  appears  hlfb  time  to  allay  tbe  apprebaosioiu 
whidi  have  been  excited,  and  to  state  tbe  results 
at  whiob  an  accurate  cskalatioQ  of  its  coarse  baa 
enabled  us  to  arrive.  Thb  comet  bas  freqoeotiy 
appeared  in  former  years,  and  was  observed  from 
tba  obeervalory  at  Prague  in  1825  and  18S8.  On 
tbe  present  occasion  it  will  be  discovered,  thoufh 
only  by  tbe  aid  of  the  best  and  clearest  telescopes, 
in  tbe  sign  Pisces,  in  tbe  western  firmanMnt,  and 
will  set  about  a  quarter  before  0  oVIock  in  the 
aveninf ,  between  tbe  middle  and  latter  end  of 
the  present  month  (FebruaryX  It  will  traverse 
this  sifn  in  the  month  of  March,  enter  Aries  in  tbe 
Iwf  inninff  of  April,  and  set  at  half-past  nine.  To* 
wards  the  end  of  that  latter  montli,and  in  tbe 
coarse  of  its  progress  through  Taurus,  which  it 
will  enter  at  that  period,  it  will  continue  gradu- 
ally  to  draw  nearer  to  the  sun.  with  which  its 
setting  will  be  simultaneoas  after  the  middle  of 
May.  It  will  approach  nearest  to  the  earth  after 
tbe  middle  of  June,  but  will  iben  cease  to  appear 
above  our  horiason  in  consequence  of  its  lying  too 
much  to  tba  south ;  fhrat  thb  circomstaDoe  it  will 
be  DO  longer  viaibla  to  oa.  Aa,  at  this  ataga  of 
its  ooorae,  the  comet  will  attain  to  mora  than  M 
dagreea,  southern  latitude,  it  will  be  far  removed 
from,  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  even  in 
its  nearest  protimity  to  oar  globe  It  will  be  at  a 
dislaaoa  maeb  axcawUng  twenty  miUtoos  of  milaa. 


Frofn  the  preceding  data,  aa  wpll  at  frogi  Qie 
bodyless  natuia  of  the  matter,  which  MpM»%> 
oonstitufc  planeti^  every  individual  m^^nvjhpr 
hiuiaelf  that  Jtp  prajodicial  effects  ^^k&rcdr^^ 
our  own  globa  are  to  be  apprehended  f^dm'^lbe 
appaaiymoe  of  the  present  cooiet.**  •    - 

it     Thursday,  March  29. 

Sum  rim  41ai.  4^.  6  M0n^^Sm  UaL^c  6. 

Friday,  March  30. 
Tba  baantifbi  planet  Orion  will  abowt  thit  Hme 
well  repay  taiaioopic  observation. 

Satarday,  March  81. 

Sim  riits  38m.  ^ft.  5— &l«  SOm.  «^.  6. 

Sanday,  April  1. 

*  POITRTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Lessons  for  tlil  Day.— 43  eh.  ^  G4nuu,  awra^ 
'    49^.  t/  Gmuit,  tvtn. 

Tbe  ^urth  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  midway  be. 
tween  Quadragesima  and  Easter  Sunday  It  was 
formerly  sometimes  called  **  Mothering  Sunday,*' 
from  an  ancient  usage  of  visiting  the  mothers  or 
cathedral  oburcbes  of  tbe  dioceses,  wben  vohfti. 
teer  offerings  were  made  l»y  the  parishioners, 
which,  by  degrees,  were  settled  into  an  annual 
composition,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  now  termed 
Euter  offerings. 

Monday,  April  2« 

Thb  month  derives  its  name  from  MprUii,  or 
apsrfa,  I  open  ;  because  the  earth,  in^hb  aeaaon, 
begins  .'toopen  her  bosom  for  tbe  prodoctiaQ  of 


Tuesday,  April  8. 

Changeful  April,  tbou  dost  bring 
Tlrtlnts  flted  ot  lovaty  spring. 
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Smtmrdoif,  AprU  8, 189i. 
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£nuirtr«Wl  mrtitU. 
THE  MOUNTAIN  PASS. 

AN  outlaw's    tali. 

*'  Mt  father  was  a  soldier.  He  was  a 
tall  and  handsome  fellow ;  frequented 
(sirs  and  wakes,  and  harling-matcbes ; 
and,  by  all  accounts,  was  handier  with 
the  codgel  than  the  spade.  From  his 
wild,  unsettled  habits,  a  dragoon  officer, 
who  accidentally  met  with  him  while 
groose-sbooting  on  the  moors,  easily 
persuaded  him  to  enlist.  He  did  so, 
and  left  bis  naiiTS  mountains^  and  while 
on  detachment  in  an  English  village, 
married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  yeo- 
man, who  discarded  her  for  the  match. 
She  followed  her  husband  to  Flanders ; 
be  fell  in  battle ;  and  my  mother  having 
conveyed  me  to  my  uncle's  house,  died 
there  soon  after,  leaving  me  in  his  care. 

"  My  uncle  was  the  parish  priest : 
he  was  a  kind-hearted  simple  man. 
Having  no  near  relative  but  myself,  he 
became  much  attached  to  me  as  I  grew 

VoulX. 


ap,  and  formed  the  resolution  of  educat- 
ing me  for  his  church,  that  I  might  as- 
sist him  when  old,  and  eventually  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  parish.  Poor  man !  his 
stock  of  learning  was  not  so  eztenstvs; 
but  such  as  it  was,  he  took  care  to  im- 
part it  to  his  nephew. 

*'  From  my  infancy  1  felt  averse  to 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  priest.  1  sup- 
pose my  father's  habits  had  descended 
to  me.  1  would  follow  a  grouse-shooter 
all  day ;  or  employ  myself  in  digging 
for  foxes  ir.  the  hills,  and  spearing 
otters  in  tlie  river.  If  an  eagle's  airie 
was  to  be  robbed,  I  roust  be  present  at 
the  perpetration.  I  fished  with  skill ; 
and,  for  my  opportunities,  none  shot 
better.  I  was  sent  for  to  all  hurling- 
matches,  and,  at  foot-ball  was  consi- 
dered to  be  unrivalled.  All  this  was 
but  a  poor  preparation  for  divinity; 
but  f  was  unsuited  for  the  cowl,  and 
circumstances  occurred  which  made  me 
abandon  the  church  for  ever. 

"  My  uncle's  perish  was  one  of  the 
remotest  in  Erris ;  it  was  separated  by 
2S7 
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a  chain  of  moantaiiii,  from  the  more 
open  parts  of  the  coanlry ;  and,  besides 
the  peasantry  and  fishermen,  there  was 
bat  one  family  of  the  better  order 
within  the  limits  of  bis  spiritual  charge. 
This  was  a  gentleman's  of  mined  for- 
tune. He  had  been  in  early  life  eztra- 
Tagant,  and  having  destroyed  a  property 
which  came  to  him  overloaded  with 
debts,  he  had  been  forced  in  his  declin- 
ing years,  to  retire  to  the  miserable 
remnant  of  bis  patrimony,  a  large 
mountain  farm,  situated  by  the  side  of 
my  uncle's. 

'*  Mr.  Percival  had  an  only  daughter ; 
like  her  parent,  she  had  seen  happier 
days ;  but  she  had  cheerfully  followed 
him  to  his  retirement,  and  every  ezer- 
tion  of  her's  was  used  to  make  their 
humble  home  comfortable,  and  render 
his  declining  years  as  happy  as  their 
limited  means  would  perroiL  There 
was  naturally  an  intimacy  between  the 
priest  and  his  principal  parishioner. 
They  were  every  day  together;  and 
Agnes  Percival  and  I,  became  insepa- 
rable companions.  She  was  a  young, 
artless,  interesting  girl,  and  before  I 
even  suspected  danger,  I  found  that  I 
loved  her  passionately.  I  never  once 
considered  that  a  barrier  .was  olaced 
between  us  which  could  never  be  re- 
moved by  me.  I  was  an  orphan,  a  de- 
pendant ;  my  uncle  had  not  saved,  as  I 
believed,  a  shilling  from  his  small  in- 
come; for  he  was  hospitable  and  hu- 
mane, and  consequently  his  parish  was 
scarcely  able  to  support  him.  I  was 
destined  for  a  churchman — I  had  no 
other  hope  in  life.  My  uncle  was  well 
stricken  in  years,  and  if  he  could  defray 
my  education  at  Maynooth  College,  it 
was  the  utmost  I  could  expect  from  him. 
Yet  I  madly  persevered  in  loving. 
*The  "Fathers,*  and  the  few  dull  tomes 
of  dogmatic  theology,  which  formed  ray 
nnele*s  library,  were  abandoned  for 
Shakspeare,  and  some  lighter  books ; 
which  Percival  had  brought  with  him. 
My  time  was  spent  in  killing  game  and 
fish,  for  presents  to  my  mistress—or  in 
wandering  on  the  sea-shore-^or  reading 
by  the  side  of  a  mountain  stream,  the 
magic  pages  of  the  bard  of  Avon ;  and 
when  twilight  fell,  I  mused  on  ima- 
ginary days  of  happiness,  which,  in  all 
probability,  I  was  never  fated  to  realize. 

^  But  this  dream  was  soon  to  be  dis- 
solved. 1  had  spent  the  evening  with 
Agones ;  our  conversation  had  been  free 
and  unreserved  ;  we  sat  on  the  heathy 
bank  of  the  little  garden,  which,  with 
my  assistance,  she  had  formed.  In- 
sensibly 1  became  ei cited,  till,  throw- 


ing off  all  restraint,  I  confessed  my  se- 
cret attachment,  and  implored  her  to 
return  my  love.  Her  face  was  crim- 
soned—her eyes  were  filled  wiA  tears ; 
she  trembled  and  was  agitated;  and  I 
was  kneeling  at  her  feet  when,  at  the 
moment,  Percival  stood  before  us ;  his 
countenance  flushed  with  rage; — be 
shook  with  violent  passion — he  indig- 
nantly cursed  my  presumption,  up- 
braided me  with  my  poverty  ;  scom- 
fally  contrasted  his  daughter's  family 
with  mine,  and  tlien  ordering  me  to 
quit  liis  presence,  he  took  Agnes 
harshly  b^  the  ann,  and  hurried  her 
from  my  sight,  learing  me  rooted  to  the 
spot.  Wlien  I  recovered  my  recollec- 
tion, I  hurried  to  the  shore  and  for 
some  hoart  ^i^ijl-r-u  ...'lU,.^  l'.j  j--!.^. 
It  was  dark  when  I  return«j  to  my 
uncle^s ;  Pi^rcival  had  beta  there,  and 
from  the  priest's  mai^ner  I  could  easily 
guess,  that  he  had  received  froic  the 
father  of  Agnes  na  favourable  accnijQt 
of  the  evening  scene  in  hm  garden* 
The  old  mnn  reproached  me  with  da- 
plicity;  I  liad  deceived  him.  He  \mA 
educated  me  carefully  for  *he  prie^i- 
hood,  and  1  was  jibout  !o  throw  away 
an  opportunity  of  aettlmg  myself  for 
life. 

"  I  was  silent,  and  he  marked  my  ir^ 
resolution.  '  Pat,'  said  he,  with  much 
emotion,  <  I  have  hitherto  been  a  fiuher 
to  you,  and  out  of  a  small  income,  I 
saved  this  purse  for  your  college  ex- 
penses.* He  took  out  from  his  bureau 
an  old  glove,  filled  with  old  coins  and  a 
few  bank-notes.  '  I  have  promised 
Mr.  Percival,  that  you  shall  leave  this 
place  to-morrow.  Enter  Maynoodi 
forthwith ;  take  this,  it  will  defray  your 
expenses  there ;  come  back  to  me  a  stu- 
dent, or  never  come  again.'  So  saying, 
he  rose  abruptly,  entered  his  little 
sleeping-room,  bolted  the  door,  and 
left  me  standing  in  the  kitchen,  with 
the  old  glove  filled  with  dues  and  offer- 
ings in  my  hand. 

"Left  to  myself,  I  quickly  formed 
my  determination.  I  collected  my 
small  stock  of  linen,  wrote  a  tender 
epistle  to  Agnes;  bidding  her  adieu, 
and  telling  her  that  for  her  I  had  left 
home  and  kindred ;  entrusted  my  letter 
to  an  idiot  boy  who  lived  with  my 
uncle,  and  with  my  bundle  over  my 
shoulder,  and  the  priest's  purse  in  ray 
pocket,  I  started ;  crossed  the  moun- 
tains by  moonlight,  and  ere  morning 
dawned,  had  reached  the  town  of  Bal- 
linagh,  and  finding  a  recruiting  party 
there,  I  enlisted,  and  entered  the  dra- 
goon guards. 
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WM  quartered  in  Ballinroben ;  my  fatte 
was  «lkiiowii  to  tny  friendi ;  and  my 
poor  aaele  little  thoaght  that  the  youth 
be  bad  destined  for  theokgy,  bad  aban- 
doned the  Chorch  for  the  riding-bonse. 
I  was  already  madb  a  oorpond^snd  wab 
m  general  (ayoorite  with  the  regiment. 

^One  e^e^ng  1  was  deaning  my 
Appointtneitfs  at  the  staMe-dooh*,  when 
I  perceived  a  wild-looking  lad,  wan- 
dering throta^  th^  barrack-yard,  and 
staring  at  every  dl-agoon  he  pajwcd. 
His  sppearance  was  fiuniliar  to  me.  i 
apprascbed  him,  and  discovered  the 
well-known  features  of  little  Martin, 
my  nncle's  idiot  Servant..  The  poor 
creatiire  nttered  a  cry  4>f  del%ht,  and 
with  strange  grimaces  and  great  can- 
tion,  gfive  nle  a  sealed  letter.  I  broke 
ft  opeiiy  t^j  he^rt  beat,  my  cheeks 
Inifnedaslreadit  It  was  finxn  Agnes. 
She  told  Hoe  that  1  bad  been  recognized 
by  a  h^rd^  while  driving  cattle  from  the 
mountains  to  an  inland  foir-^-she  im^ 
plored  me^  if  I  still  loved  hen  to  rctom 
<o  her  without  a  mom^ntM  delay.  Per- 
cival  had  determined  to  marry  her  to  a 
wealthy  trader  firoin  Galway ;  he  was 
old,  ugly,  dissipated,  and  disagreeable, 
but  be  was  immensely  rich,  and  had 
offered  seitleaients  which  her  father  had 
accepted.  Tlie  suitor  wab  now  abSeM, 
completing  all  arrangements  for  ihte 
aiarnage  mod  her  removal  to  Galway ; 
and  on  tlie  third  evening,  unless  I  ftmad 
sseans  to  prevent  it.  she  would  be  a 
bride. 

**  I  had  a  comrade,  who  had  aince  I 
joined  tiie  regiment  been  my  bosom 
Mend*  I  shewed  him  Agnes*s  letter. 
By  bis  advice  I  applied  to  the  com- 
manding officer  fo^  a  few  days*  leave  of 
absence.  Unfortunately  the  colonel  was 
absent,  and  the  major  was  cross  and 
gouty.  He  refused  me.  I  attempted 
to  eapoitulate  and  plead  my  causey 
Imt  he  eut  matters  short  t>y  swsariog  he 
would  send  me  to  drill  for  my  imperil- 
nence.  My  blood,  already  in  a  fever^ 
BOW  boiled  with  rage,  and  I  determined 
to  desert  timt  night.  Accordingly,  I 
•conveyed  by  Martin  a  suit  df  coloured 
dothes,  which  I  had  fortunately  pre- 
served, to  a  public-house  in  the  town, 
tdld  my  friend  my  desperate  rtsolu- 
tion,  and,  unmoved  by  bis  remon- 
strances, once  more  put  tlie  piest's 
purse  in  my  pocket,  and  waiting  till 
all  was  quiet,  sc^ed  tlie  wall,  changed 
my  dress,  and,  accompanied  by  Martin, 
left  the  dragoon  guards,  as  1  bad  1^ 
my  wnde^s  bouse,  by  moonligfaf* 

'<  We  walked  all  night, and  to  avoid 


pursuit)  rested  dorW^  fbe  day.  On  the 
thhrd  morning,  [tiie  morning  of  that 
night  which  would  see  Agnes  united  t6 
anotlier,  I  gained  the  mountain  pass 
abovs  my  uncle^s  house.  I  stopj[>ed  to 
rest  mysdf,  and  contrive  some  plan  for 
Seeing  my  mistress  privately,  when 
suddenly  One  o^my  former  companions 
appeared  below,  andy  Waving  liii  hand, 
berried  up  the  hill  tomsetme:  be  had 
been  watddng  for  me. 

^  The  news  of  my  desertion  had  li- 
ready  reached  the  mountains;  for  Ob 
the  same  night  an  officer's  room  had 
been  plundered  of  a  considerable  sum ; 
and  as  I  bad  been  observed  coiinting 
money  #here  I  had  dianged  mv  dress, 
I  was  stispected  to  be  the  thief,  and  a 
miUtary  party  had  been  dispatched  after 
mew  Heavens  and  earth !  accused  of 
theft ;  and  how  strongly  would  circum- 
stances tell  against  me!  I  had  unfor- 
tunately been  reukarked  by  ttie  publi- 
can reckoning  ray  uncle*S  purse,  and 
from  my  flight,  no  wonder  I  was  de- 
nounced as  the  robbed  of  the  barraclt- 


"  What  was  to  be  done  I  I  dared 
not  to  approach  the  village,  test  I 
should  be  seen  and  apprehended,  and 
in  a  fow  hours  Agnes  Would  be  lost  to 
me  for  ever.  I  told  my  friend  my  situa- 
tion, and  showed  bin  the  priest's  purse, 
with  myuncle*s  name  on  the  notes,  and 
at  once  removed  any  suspicion  which 
might  be  attached  to  me  for  te  felony. 
My  friend  took  a  Warm  interest  in  my 
affiiirs,  and  leaving  me  concealed  in  a 
ravine,  hastened  to  collect  my  young 
friends,  and  to  consult  with  them  which 
was  tlie  best  course  lo  pnrsae  in  my 
present  emergency. 

<*  I  reibained  in  itiy  retreitt  till  even- 
ing, ^hen  Atistin  Malley,  my  friend, 
returned.  He  brought  me  refreshments, 
and  also  the  welcome  news  that  he  had 
seen  my  mistress,  and  removed  from 
her  mind  the  disgrscefol  charge  of  rob- 
bery #hich  had  been  insinuated  against 
me.  He  told  me  that  Percival  had 
heard  of  my  desertion,  and,  alarmed 
at  it,  was  determined  that  the  Galway 
trader,  who  had  just  arrived,  should  be 
married  that  n^t  to  Agnes,  and  setoff 
next  morning  for  his  own  residence 
with  the  bride.  Austin  had  sounded 
my  old  comrades,  and  fonnd  them  ar- 
dent to  evince  their  affection  by  assist- 
ing me  in  this  my  hoar  of  need*  We 
held  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  Agnes  should  be  carried  off 
that  night. 

"  Late  in  the  evenrag  I  left  my  place 
of  concealment,  and  by  the  light  of  a 
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fall  harvest  moon  approached  the  dwel- 
ling of  my  mistress.  About  a  dozen 
fine  able  yoaog  fellows  were  waiting 
for  me,  well  moanted  and  armed.  We 
left  oar  horses  in  a  hollow,  and  with 
Austin  and  half  a  doasen  of  )ua  friends, 
advanced  to  PercivaPs  house.  All 
within  was  noise,  and  joy,  and  revelry ; 
the  servants  were  dancing  in  the 
kitchen:  the  gaesU  were  drinking  in 
the  parlour;  and  this  being  the  room 
where  the  principal  company  assembled, 
it  was  literally  crowded. 

^ConoUy  had  brought  a  strange 
priest  with  him ;  for  my  uncle's  being 
apprised  of  Acnes*  aversion  to  the  mar- 
riage, had  refused  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. Suddenly  there  was  a  bustle 
among  the  company ;  the  priest  pat  on 
his  vestaients,  and  the  minal  was  open 
in  his  hand;  the  doughty  bridegroom 
was  vainly  endeavouring  to  bring  my 
handsome  mistress  forward,  when  I 
burst  into  the  apartment.  Tlie  women 
uttered  a  tremendous  yell;  the  men 
pressed  on  to  see  what  had  caused  this 
unexpected  interroption.  I  threw  them 
aside  right  and  left,  antil  I  gained  the 

Elace  where  the  bride  was  standing. 
1  vain  ConoUy  interposed. — I  hurled 
him  to  the  end  of  the  chamber,  and.  lift- 
ing Agnes  in  my  arms,  carried  her  mint- 
ing to  the  door.  In  vain  Percival  and 
ConoUy's  friends  would  have  tore  her 
from  my  grasp.  My  comrades  seconded 
me  gallantly,  and  covered  my  retreat 
antU  we  reached  oar  horses,  vrh«n, 
mounting  with  the  bride,  we  sparred 
them  to  a  gallop,  and  defied  pursuit. 

"  Next  day  1  made  Agnes  my  wife. 
We  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
and  conceal  ourselves  in  the  mountains 
here ;  and  through  the  winter  we  have 
had  a  perilous  and  wretched  life.  I 
need  not  conceal  that  necessity  obliged 
roe  to  lead  a  lawless  band ;  but,  except 
in  prosecuting  contraband  adventures, 
I  never  commanded  or  joined  them.  I 
restrained  them  from  robbery,  and  pre- 
vented the  commission  of  any  act  of 
violence. 

*'  Gibbons  and  Garland,  two  of  the 
band,  were  my  deadly  enemies.  The 
former  attempted  to  deprive  me  of  the 
command ;  but,  in  a  personal  conflict, 
I  defeated  and  disarmed  him.  The 
other  ruffian,  who  fell  by  my  hand, 
way-laid  and  fired  at  me  a  few 
days  since.  I  saw  him  steal  from 
his  ambush ;  but  I  had  devoted  him  to 
death.  I  overheard  him,  with  Gibbons, 
plotting  my  murder,  and,  what  sealed 
nis  fate  with  me,  the  violation  of  my 
wife."    The  outlaw's  face  flushed  as 


he  alhided  to  the  intended  wjarf  of 
Agnes. 

"  But,  Dwrer,  why  did  yoa  interest 
yourself  for  me!  I  was  a  stranger  to 
yon,  and  yon  owed  me  no  frvours. 

^  Fsrdon  me,  captain,'*  said  the  oat- 
law,  **  I  did,  and  a  heavy  obligation  it 
was.  Last  winter,  on  a  desperate 
snowy  nigbt,  you  surprised  the  cabin 
wliere  I  was  sleeping.  I  had  hardly  a 
moment  to  conceal  myself.  There  was 
a  hollow  in  the  wall  beside  the  pallet 
where  my  wife  and  I  lay,  into  which  I 
crept.  She.  alarmed,  shrank  to  that 
side,  and  effectually  hid  me.  Yoa  en- 
tered ;  the  soldiers  searched  the  cabin ; 
their  information  of  my  being  there  was 
positive ;  and,  irritated  at  not  finding 
me,  they  attempted  to  remove  the  bed- 
covering  from  my  wife,  and  eveq  threa- 
tened to  pull  down  the  roof.  My  poor 
wife  was  nearly  dead  with  terror.  Yoo 
approached  the  humble  pallet  where 
she  lay,—*  Fear  not,  my  girl;  I  would 
rather  a  dosEen  ribbon-men  escaped 
than  one  unprotected  female  should  be 
injared;  yourself  and  your  poor  Init 
smU  be  respected.  Turn  out,  lads!' 
and  bidding  my  wife  *  good  night,'  yon 
took  the  men  away  and  left  the  boveL 

'*  I  then  swore  that  I  would  repay 
the  life  yoa  unintentionally  saved; 
and  when  I  saw  yoa,  I  stopped 
the  spy  who  was  hastening  to  apprise 
Gibbons  and  Garland  of  your  being  in 
Uieir  power.  Botti  had  vowed  to  be 
revenged  on  yon,  for  you  had  often  ex- 
posed them  to  imminent  danger,  by 
following  them  in  dark  and  stormy 
nights,  when  they  did  not  believe  thait 
the  soldiers  would  leave  their  qoaiters. 

*•  And  now,  Dwyer,  what  can  be 
done  for  you  1  said  Keimedy. 

^  Let  me  go  with  you,"  said  the  out- 
law. '<  Let  me,  by  loyal  and  honest 
service,  prove  that  necessity,  not 
dioice,  led  me  to  oppose  the  laws. 

**  Yoar  wish  shall  be  granted ;  yoa 
shall  be  enrolled  in  my  own  company." 

Hie  outlaw  bowed  in  gratefnl  ac- 
knowledgments ;  and,  on  arriving  at 
head-quarters,  the  commanding  offioer 
received  Dwyer  into  the  88th,  and  pro- 
mised him  his  protection. 

An  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
comparative  difference  in  the  expense 
of  hoosekeeping  in  the  different  counties 
of  England  from  a  statement  lately 
made  by  a  lady  residing  at  Penxance^ 
Cornwall,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  a^  Chi- 
chester, in  which  she  said  she  had  for 
dinner  a  small  turbot  and  a  duck,  which 
together  cost  her  Is.  8d. 
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ANCIBNT  P0BT8  09  THB  8IXTBBHTH 
CBNTURY. 

FOE   THB   OblO. 

80NNBT. 
C«pld  wad  mj  C«mpMpe  pl«jed 
Atcardtfor  lilsset;  Cupid  payMt 
Be  ttakM  hit  qalver.  bow  tnd  «rrowt, 
Hit  aotker't  dovet,  «nd  teame  of  tptrrowB  ; 
liOMt  tbatt  too;  then  down  he  throwt 
The  corall  of  hit  llppe,  the  rote 
Growinf  on*t  cheek  (hut  none  knowt  how) 
With  theae,  the  crytttl  of  bit  browe, 
Ami  tkea,  the  dimple  of  kit  chlnne ; 
▲II  iheee  did  mj  Campttpe  winne. 
At  Utt,  he  trt  her  both  hit  eyet. 
She  woe,  and  Cnpid  blind  did  rite. 
Ok  love  I  hat  the  donethlt  to  thee, 
What  aball,  alaa,  beeoae  of  nee  ? 

JOHN  LILTB. 

ON  A  TOMB. 

Tyrant  o*er  tyrantt,  thoa  who  only  dott. 
Clip  the  latelvioQt  beanly  without  last. 
What  horroar  at  thy  tight  thooiet  thro* 


How  pewerfnil  It  thy  tllent  eloqaence, 
Which  never  fldttert.    Thoa  lottructt   the 

pioad. 
That  their  twollen  pompe,  la  bat  am  aapty 

clond. 
Slave  to  each  wind.    The  faire,  thote  flow- 

ert  they  have 
Vnah  In  their  cheeke,  are  atrewed  apon  a 

grave. 
Thoa  tellett  the  rich,  their  Idoll  It  but  earth, 
The  vahily  pleated,  that  tyren-IIke  their 

BirU 
Betrayt  to  mitehief,  and  that  onely  he 
Daret  welcome  death,  wbote  aimet  at  vir- 
tue be.  HABINOTON* 


THE  OLD  HOySE. 

BT    ROOBR    CALTBRLBT. 
For  the  OUo^ 

Lmmt§    Nelghboart,  yoa  are  tedtoat. 

Defberrjr'-It  pleatea  }onr  werthip  to  aay 
ao,  but  we  are  the  poor  Dnke*t  ofllcert ;  bat 
traly,  f<»r  mine  own  part.  If  1  were  at  tedloua 
•a  a  king.  1  e««ld  And  in  my  heart  to  bettow 
It  all  on  year  worthip. 

/«cofuito~AII  thy  tedloutneta  on  me  I  ha  ? 

Dogberry— Yea,  and  'twere  a  thoataad 
tteea  more  than  tit. 

Muck  AU  mboui  ifetMng . 

Rarely,  in  this  pilgrimage  of 
chequered  events,  where  sorrow  and 
oare  cast  their  shadows  both  in  ad- 
TAOce  and  retrospect;  while  happiness 
discloses  its  transient  sanbarst,  scarce- 
ly seen  till  vanishing ;  rarely  have  1 
experienced  sweeter  and  deeper  en- 
joyment than  the  occasional  glimpses 
of  old  times,  places,  and  persons,  with 
which  memory  indulges  me  ;  and 
surely,  it  is  no  idle  speculation  (all 
admit  it  is  MigU/uQ  thus  to  acquire^ 
by  habit,  the  power  of  summoning  from 
'  the  years  beyond  the  flood,*  the  stiades 
of  departed  pleasures ;  to  recover,  in 
imagination,  all  the  cheerful — all  the 
familiar — all  the  beloved  of  our  by-gone 


existence,  decked  in  those  hues  which 
feeling  knows  how  to  make  so  brilliant 
in  compensation  for  their  being  so 
evanescent. 

What  is  this>  bnt  to  redeem  what 
death,  time,  or  distance,  have  cruelly 
tomfrom  us!  What  is  it  but  to  defy, 
and  in  some  measure,  to  baffle  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal 
life — to  double,  treble,  quadruple  our 
moral  existence !  to  carry  about  with 
us  a  talisman,  at  whose  mystic  touch 
delight  springs  up  as  a  pleasant  plant 
in  the  bosom,  that  misfortune  hath 
made  cold  and  sterile  1— to  possess  an 
immortal  elixir^  by  which,  at  the  brink 
of  the  gloomy  grave,  in  the  very  sha- 
dows of  the  valley  of  deaths  youth, 
glowing,  hopeful,  careless  youth,  un- 
folds its  painted  landscapes  redolent  of 
vigour  and  joy !  For  my  part,  I  es- 
teem it  a  choice  gift  of  Providence, 
when  I  am  permitted  (for  it  comes  not 
at  command)  to  release  my  mind  from 
the  pfumiiy  that  it  may  dreamily  lux- 
uriate in  the  pott. 

For  this  purpose,  ray  rambles  are 
chiefly  directed  to  those  scenes  that  my 
boyhood  haunted ;  and  thus  even  the  re- 
mains of  old  — ^  Hall,  whose  cupola'd 
form  I  never  saw  without  all  the 
qualms  of  a  schoolboy,  excite  in  me 
a  thrill  of  sorrow  and  delight,  succeed- 
ed by  such  a  pageant  of  thick  coming 
fiuides  and  remembrances  that  I  can 
hardly  tear  myself  from  the  spot  But 
nothing  aflects  me  more  powerfullv 
than  the  recollections  assodated  witn 
the  old  Residentiary  House,  where  my 
sister  was  bom,  and  where  I  first  tried 
my  infant  paces  on  the  floor. 

It  was  built  by  Bishop  Halse,  about 
the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and 
at  that  period,  they  used  to  dine  in  its 
huge  hall,  in  the  collegiate  manner.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  brick  buildings  in  the  king^ 
dom.  What  a  quaint  old  labyrinth  it 
was  of  halls,  galleries,  and  closets  !-* 
Who  can  forget  the  deep  porch,  with 
its  stone  seats ;  the  enormous  door  of 
black  polished  oak,  carved  in  old  Ro- 
man arches,  with  iron  studs;  the 
gloomy  brick  vestibule ;  the  vast  hall 
with  its  wide  transoroed  windows,  hung 
round  with  portraits  and  landscapes; 
the  blaze  of  its  Christmas  fireplace, 
and  the  shadowy  rings  that  the  great 
lantern  from  the  centre  ofthe  roof  flung 
on  the  shimmering  floor  !  From  hence, 
doors  and  stairs  opened  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  here  ascending  to  a  lurking  pas- 
sage that  led,  with  many  a  twist,  to  the 
parlour,   the  drawing-room,  a|id  that 
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idoliied  rtpoiiCorY  of  spravlng  isob- 
■len  and  painM  vMes,  iMe  China 
«^omI/— there  deeceoding  tbroagh  a 
Tawniog  i^>ertore  to  the  kitchen;  and, 
tm  ano^r  corner  by  ToluiniiKNia  brick 
•lepa,  tapestried  vitb  Virginia  creeper 
and  jaimuie,  to  the  arbours  and  flover- 
plots  of  the  garden.  Here,  too,  was 
the  great  staircase  with  its  heavy  and 
ahimng  bidnstrade,  which  yon  climbedi 
not  by  the  graceful  sweep  of  modem 
tiflMi^  bat  atndgfat  as  a  ladder,  dose  to 
the  wall;  and,  near  its  summit,  a  land- 
ing like  a  closet,  with  a  tall  [diamond 
latticed  wlodow,  which  alfbrded  a  mof- 
ied  light  to  the  long  narrow  matted 
gallery.  In  which  the  staircase  termi- 
nated. FhMS  this  gallery  opened  nnm- 
berless  chambers;  but  we  will,  at 
present,  tap  at  '  Grandmama's  room,* 
as  it  was  caUsd.  No— «ot  that^His 
the  nmraery— a  little  farther  on,  and 
to  the  left— that  is  it.  Bot  hvk!  His 
an  old  ballad !  who  issinging  <« Stella, 
darlii«of  the  Moses  ;«*—*tis  the  old 
lady  herself,  and  her  oonstant  practice 
when  akne ;  not  in  the  wanderings  of 
imbecility,  (for  theogh  nearly  mnety, 
she  Is  in  the  fall  enjoyment  of  health 
in  mind  and  body,)  bat  in  the  happy 
vacatkm  of  a  cheerfnl  mind. 

A  long  apartment,  lolerabh  lofty, 
theogh  somewhat  di^Nroportionately 
narrow,  lighted  by  a  high  latticed  win- 
dow at  one  end,  and  with  a  wide  fire- 
place at  the  ether,  ateried  with  Dotch 
tiles,  presents  itself. 

In  the  day  tiase,  there  was  an  air  of 
inalienable  solemnity  about  the  small 
neen  window  panea,  the  fiided  hang- 
ings, snd  the  maosirely  wrought  cabi- 
nets. The  colossal  bed,  with  its  sha- 
dowy tetter,  gave  a  mysterious  air  to 
the  whole ;  it  was  all  in  soch  admir- 
able keepbg  of  ancientry  ;  net  one 
step  had  modem  Improvement  adven- 
tored  withhi  Its  Tcnsrable  walls.  And 
when  a  drowsy  skT  of  wind  and  rahi 
looked  in  throogb  the  long  solitary 
caaement,  and  the  oldqnaint  fbmitore 
itood  grouped  in  the  ghastly  light,  its 
aspect  of  dreariment  made  a  deep  im- 
PKSsioQ  on  my  young  mind.  Indeed, 
in  my  ramanoe^readiqg  days,  I  nevev 
poured  over  a  deed  of  blood ;  never 
followed,  in  imsgination,  the  gliding 
phantom ;  and  never  trembled  at  the 
sorcerer's  incsntation,  without  pictur- 
ing the  scene  to  have  been  some  soch 
awful,  disokal  place,  as  *  Grandmama's 
room.* 

It  was  my  favourite  haont,  however, 
In  the  loi^  winter  nights,  when  the 
M  lady,  in  her  chair  of  stated  by  the 


blaaing  fireside,  was  wont  to  oMer  that 
interminable  series  of  legends,  histo- 
ries, and  anecdotes,  to  which  the  looa»- 
ing  of  the  wind  in  the  chimney,  or  the 
daUering  of  the  hail  against  the  rat- 
tling but  thickly  curtained  lattice,  bore 
such  appropriate  borthra.  Methinks 
I  see,  even  now,  the  roddy  firelight 
flashing  over  the  old  bed,  and  flinging 
varied  shapes  and  shadows  over  the 
distant  recesses  of  that  ample  chaoOwr, 
which  my  cowering  glance  feared  to 
investigate.  On  one  side  of  the  flce- 
place,  my  ^andmother,  in  her  h^ 
stiff  cap,  rich  laced  apron,  and  flne 
flowered  gown  of  cbintZy  with  hanging 
sleeves  and  vast  embroidered  raffles, 
her  snuff-box  (an  Egyptian  pebble  set 
In  gold)  on  the  table  before  her ;  an^ 
leaning  againat  the  mantel-piece  at  her 
Bide,  her  tall  ebony  cane,  with  a  head 
of  inlaid  silver  and  ivory.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  hearth,  and  nestled 
doee  to  its  cheering  flame,  aate  eld 
Margaret  Dean,  my  grandmother^  at- 
tendant, in  a  snow-white  coif  and  pin- 
ners^ (from  which  stra^slod  many  a  toft 
of  silvery  hair,)  a  sober  suit  cjf  rusty 
black  (for  she  was  a  widow)  and  a 
check  apron.  My  sister  and  myself 
on  little  stools,  used  to  sit  opposite  the 
flre^  making  out,  in  the  red  phantasma- 
goria of  the  grate, — the  castles  the 
woods— the  wilds— the  spectres— the 
murderers— the  dragons,  tec.  which, 
to  our  infinite''  contentment,  w#.  poured 
into  either  ear,  old  Dame  Margaret 
taking  op  the  legendary  thread  on  the 
right,  when  my  grandmother  bad  span 
it  oot  on  the  left 

Old  Father  Redcap— Bfarshal  Saw 
and  the  Coiners— The  House  with  the 
Haunted  Chunney—The  Skeleton  Lady 
—The  Story  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  mur- 
dered Wives,  with  iu  f^earfol  distich 
that  saluted  the  lady  as  sho  explored 
his  chambers^— 

*  Be  kold,  h9  koM,  tet  not  too  bold« 

Lnt  that  yo«r  heart'*  blood  thoald  na  oold.* 

The  immense  treasure  found  by  a  poor 
labourer,  from  the  inscription  over  an 
old  I '— 


*  Where  thit  oaee  ttoed, 
ataadaaaother  twice  as  good.* 

The  murder  discovered  by  a  toad— The 
gentleman  preserved,  by  his  dog,  from 
assassination,  in  a  bne  hostel  on  the 
woody  skirts  of  a  moor,  together  witb 
the  most  approved  feats  of  Mother 
Shipton,  and  a  thousand  and  one  tales 
of  good  and  bad  fairies,  contributed  t» 
weave  the  many  coloured  yams  of  Ifid* 
night  Xiore.  ^  . 
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Tbis  was,  nerertbeleM,  •  pleasant 
chamber  in  sammer,  for  it  was  always 
cool;  and  the  western  sun  streamed 
kindly  in,  as  if  in  compassion  to  its 
gloom;  and,  when  the  casement  was 
open,  it  admitted  a  delicious  odour  from 
the  jessamine  that  trailed  op  the  high 
wan  side  from  the  garden  below.  But 
-winter  was  its  season^  and  night  its 
hour. 

One  more  feature  of  the  Old  House 
I  wfll  Tenture  to  describe,  before  I  tear 
myself  from  recollections,  which, 
though  fasdnaCing  to  me,  may  be  doll 
to  my  readers.  There  was  a  long 
beetle-browed  vault,  penetrating  un- 
der the  entire  north-front  of  the  house, 
and  forming  tlie  approach  to  the  offices 
and  the  garden.  We  used  to  call  it 
The  Gatewajf^~ii  had  a  brick  pave- 
ment, was  wide  enough  for  a  carriage 
to  tum^  and  extended  nearly  fifty  feet. 
1  know  nothing  it  resembled,  except 
some  old  monastic  crypf,  such  as  one 
sees  at  Fountain's  Abbey  or  Kirkstal, 
toving  only  that  it  wanted  the  green 
Ireilla^e  of  summer  wildings,  or  the 
broad  foliage  of  elm  and  oak,  to  over- 
shadow its  gloomy  hollows.  On  one 
side,  a  rode  arcade  of  recesses,  or  ra- 
ther caverns,  for  such  our  youthful 
Ikncy  termed  them,  yawned  pitchy 
dark  as  the  black  dog's  mouth,  con- 
taining (they  say)  divers  mysterious 
posterns  and  passages,  and  particu- 
iarlTy  a  secret  stair  in  the  thick  of  the 
wall,  coomiunicating  with  the  great 
baU. 

The  large  folding  gates  at  the  upper 
end,  (through  which  the  only  daylight 
that  illuminated  this  old  sooterrain, 
stole,  like  a  pale,  thin,  hesitating  beg- 
gar, down  the  cold  and  rugged  walls,) 
jotd  to  stand  open  all  day ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  that, 
affording  as  it  did,  places  of  conceal- 
ment absolutely  alluring  to  the  burglar, 
this  extraordinary  gateway  was  never 
used  as  a  means  of  breaking  into  the 
house.  Of  course,  we  peopled  it  with 
all  the  demons,  spectres,  and  bugbears, 
proper  to  so  strange  and  dreary  a 
place. 

1  know  not  whether  this  ctirioos  old 
oubliette  still  exists ;  for  modem  im- 
provement has, now,  alas!  completely 
sacked  the  Old  House. 


Mops,  that  solace  to  our  woe»— that 
balm  to  our  griefs— that  ministering 
angel  that  descends  upon  our  hearts  in 
the  midst  of  their  bitterest  sorrows,  like 
a  brilliant  gleam  of  sunshine,  breaking 
ibroagbthe  murkiest  clouds  of  winter. 


SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE. 

Tbe  portraits  ol  this  worthy  roan'  are 
numerous.  Vanderbane's  engraving, 
from  Sir  Peter  Lely's,  is  particularly 
fine.  Vertue's  engravings,  from  Sir 
Peter,  in  the  folio  editions  of  17  SO  and 
1740,  8^  also  fine.  This  same  por- 
trait is  neatly  engraved  in  the  late  Mr. 
NichoPs  Collection  of  Poems.  Hon- 
braken  has  also  engraved  the  same  lor 
Birch's  Lives.  Sir  William  Temple, 
after  spending  twenty  years  in  nego^a- 
tions  with  foreign  powers,  retired  in 
1680  from  public  life,  and  employed 
h»  time  in  literary  pursuits.  He  was 
ambassador  for  many  years  at  the  court 
of  Holland,  and  there  acquired  bis 
knowledge  and  taste  in  gardening.  He 
bad  a  garden  at  Sheen,  and  afterwardiL 
ailother  at  Moor  Park,  where  be  died 
in  1700 :  and  though  his  body  was  bo- 
ned in  Westminster  Abbey,  bis  heart 
was  enclosed  in  a  silver  urn  under  a 
sun-dial  in  the  latter  garden.  His  Es- 
say **  Upon  the  Gardens  of  Epicurus^ 
or  of  Gardening  in  the  year  16S6,"  is 
printed  in  aU  the  editions  of  his 
works.* 

Lord  Mountmorris  thus  mieaks  of 
him : — *^  The  retirement  of  this  great 
man  has  bequeathed  tbe  most  invaln- 
able  legacy  to  posterity.  Of  the  taste 
and  elegance  of  his  wridngs  too  macb 
can  never  be  said,  illuminated  as  they 
are  by  that  probity  and  candour  which 
pervade  them,  and  those  charms  which 
render  truth  irresistible.  Though  other 
writers  may  be  more  tbe  objects  of  imi- 
tation to  tbe  scholar,  yet  his  style  is 
certainly  the  best  adapted  to  the  poli- 
ttcmn  uid  the  man  of  fashion ;  nor 
would  such  an  opinion  be  given,  were 
it  not  for  an  aneodote  of  Swift,  which 
I  had  from  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
told  me  the  dean  always  recommended 
him  as  tbe  best  model,  and  had  repeat- 
edly said  tbe  style  of  Sir  William 
Temple  was  the  easiest,  tbe  most  li- 
beral, and  tbe  most  brilliant  in  oar 
language.  In  a  word,  when  we  con- 
sider bis  probity,  bis  disinterested- 
ness, bis  contempt  of  wealtb,  the  gen- 
ahie  beauty  of  bis  style,  which  was  as 
brilliant,  as  harmonioas,  and  as  pare 
as  his  life  and  manners ;  when  we  re- 
flect upon  the  treasures  which  he  has 

•  In  thifl  dellglitfitl  auay,  he  Mjrs,  *  Ike 

Boat  ezquUlte  d«;ligbts  of  leoie  aro  pim««d, 
lo  the  contrivance  and  pUotation  of  f  ardeni, 
which,  with  fraitH,  flower*,  shades,  foantaio*. 
and  tbe  mosic  of  birdi  that  freqaeiit  soch 
happy  places,  feem  Co.  farnUh  all  tJi«  pUtrn* 
ivret  of  the  teTer&l  seBBea.' 
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bequeathed  by  hi«  example  and  by  his 
wsrks  to  his  country,  which  no  man 
erd^ loved  better,  or  esteemed  more; 
we  cannot  avoid  considering  Sur  Wil- 
liam Temple  as  one  of  the  greatest  cha- 
racters which  has  appeared  upon  the 
political  stage;  and  he  may  be  justly 
<dassed  with  the  greatest  names  of  an- 
tiquity, and  with  the  most  bnlliant 
characters  which  adorn  and  illustrate 
the  Grecian  or  Roman  annals.*' 

Hqbm  records  that  «  he  was  full  of 
bonoar  and  hamanity.**  Sir  Wiiliam 
thus  concludes  one  of  his  philosophic 
essavs  :—^*  When  this  is  done,  human 
life  is,  at  the  greatest  and  the  best,  but 
like  a  froward  child,  that  must  be  play- 
ed with  and  humoured  a  little  to  keep 
it  quiet  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then 
the  care  is  over." 

His  garden  was  one  of  his  last  de- 
lights. He  knew  what  kind  of  life  was 
belt  fitted  to  make  a  man's  last  days 
happy.  Mr.  Walpole,  though  he  cen- 
sures Sir  William's  warm  panegyric 
on  tbegarden  at  ttoor  Park,  yet  scru- 
ples not  doing  him  full  justice  in 
atvling  him  an  excellent  man,  and  an 
admired  writer,  whose  style,  as  to  his 
garden,  is  animated  with  the  colouring 
and  glow  of  poetry.  Sir  William  thus 
allures  his  readers:  ^  £picur%9, 
whose  admirable  wit,  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, excellence  of  nature,  sweetness 
of  conversation,  temperance  of  life,  and 
constancy  of  death,  made  him  so  belov- 
ed by  his  friends,  admired  by  his 
scholars,  and  honoured  by  the  Athe- 
nians, passed  his  time  wholly  in  his 
gardens;  there  he  studied,  there  he 
exerciMd,  there  he  taught  liis  philoso- 
phy ;  and  indeed,  no  other  sort  of 
abode  seems  to  contribute  so  much  to 
both  the  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  indo- 
lence of  body,  which  he  made  his  chief 
ends.  The  sweetness  of  air,  the  plea- 
santness of  smells,  the  verdure  of  plants, 
the  cleanness  and  lightness  of  food, 
the  exercises  of  working  or  walking ; 
but  above  all,  the  exemption  from  cares 
and  solicitude,  seem  equally  to  favour 
and  improve  both  contemplation  arid 
health,  the  enjoyment  of  sense  and  ima- 
gination, and  thereby  the  quiet  and 
ease  both  of  the  body  and  mind." 
&^f  V^^  P^^^UtHed  99lume,*On  the 
Portraiii  nf  BngHU  Avthon  on  OartUntHg,' 

Stcophanct.— A  man*s  sycophancy 
is  commonly  in  proportion  to  his  sense. 
Can  a  really  sensible  man  be  a  syco- 
phant I  Voltaire  was  a  sycophant.  Then 
be  was  more— he  was  base,  and  sinned 
against  light  and  knowledge ;  bat  thU  is 
only  on  exception  to  a  general  rule. 


THE  HAUNTED  RIDING-UOUSEL 

FOB  TUB  OLIO. 

Thb  circumstance  here  recorded, 
strange  and  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
was  related  to  the  writer  by  a  veteran 
(lately  deceased)  who  served  in  the  re- 
giment, and  since  his  secession  from  it, 
entitled  to  the  respect  he  received 
from  all  who  knew  him,  and  whose  ve- 
radtv  was  never  doubted.  We  shall 
simply  state  the  fact,  as  related  to  us, 
without  embellishing  it  with  that  ridi- 
culous interspdrsion  of  fiction,  with 
which  such  narratives  usually  abound. 
It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year— ^  that 

the regiment  of  Light  Dragoons  was 

ordered  to  march  to  the  town  of , 

in  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  where  they 
duly  arrived,  and  occupied  for  some 
time  its  spacious  barracks.  Contign- 
ous  to  the  barracks  was  situated  the 
riding-house,  near  which  a  sentinel 
was  posted  night  and  day. 

The  regiment  had  occupied  the  bar^ 
racks  about  three  months,  when  one 
evening  in  the  Autumn,  remarkable  for 
its  serenity  and  stillness,  the  sentinel 
on  duty  beard  an  unusual  noise,  ac- 
companied by  the  shrieks  of  a  female, 
between  the  hours  of  11  and  12,  appa- 
rently   proceeding   from    the   ridu^. 
house.  The  man,  though  greatly  alani»- 
ed,  ureserved  sufficient  firmness  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  arena,  and  search  into  the 
hidden  cause  of  his  fear.  All  was  silent 
as  the  grave,  and  discerning  nothing, 
he  resolved  upon  not  alarming  the  gar- 
rison, but  to  resume  his  post,  and  re- 
late the  circumstance  to  the  commanding 
officer  in  the  morning.    This  he  per^ 
formed,  but  his  tale  received  little  cre- 
dence, and  was  scouted  as  a  mere  chi- 
mera or  fantasie,  having  no  existence 
but  in  the  distempered  brain  of  the 
narrator.    Thus  the  matter  rested,  un- 
til it  became  the  same  soldier's  turn  to 
occupy  the  same  post.    Left  to  himself 
by  the  relief-guard,  his  thoaghts  natu- 
rally recurred  to  what  had  passed  on 
the  former  night ;  he,  however,  having 
been  so  rallied  by  his  comrades,  deter- 
mined not  to  give  further  thought  to 
what  he  now  almost  conceived  to  be  a 
<&ntasie  of  the  brain,'  and   became 
himself  again,  until  the  witching  hour 
of  midnight  arrived  at  which  his  fears 
were  so  excited  on  the  former  occasion. 
His  present  alarm  was  not  without 
reason,  as  the  sequel  proved ;  for  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  time,  he  heard  the 
noise  as  on  the  former  night,  though 
unaccompanied  bv  the  shrieks,  repeated 
and  proceeding  from  the  ridii^-bottse. 
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Petrified  with  fear,  he  stood  for  some 
niinatet  a  motionless  statue;  when 
judge  his  horror  upon  looking  up,  to 
heboid  a  female  form  glide  from  the 
riding-hoase,  and  passing  near  him, 
through  a  gate  leading  to  a  meadow, 
poce«ded  to  a  lonely  spot,  and,  point- 
ing to  it,  soddenly  vanished.  Over- 
come by  bis  fears,  he  discharged  his 
musqoet,  which  instantly  aroosed  the 
garrison,  and  a  party,  headed  by  a  ser- 
geant, came  to  ascertain  the  caase  of 
the  alarm.  They  found  the  soldier  so 
overcome  by  fear,  as  to  be  unable  to 
give  a  proper  explanation,  and  another 
sentinel  being  posted  in  his  stead,  the 
poor  fellow,  who  was  presumed  to  be 
intoxicated,  was  marched  to  the  guard- 
house, and  kept  close  prisoner  for  the 
night.  The  next  morning  he  was 
brought  before  his  commanding  officer, 
and  having  become  more  collected,  he 
related  what  had  paned ;  when  the 
officer,  knowing  him  to  have  a  good 
character  for  sobriety,  attributed  his 
fears  to  a  nervous  excitement,  and  re- 
stored him  with  a  slight  reprimand,  to 
liberty.  This  secotid  afnir  brought 
again  upon  the  poor  fellow  the  jeers  of 
his  comrades  with  redoubled  force,  one 
of  whom,  more  courageous  than  his 
fellows,  volunteered  to  take  the  post  on 
the  following  night,  bombastingly 
declaring  that  if  any  one  passed  him, 
and  did  not  give  the  pass-word,  they 
should  carry  away  the  contents  of  his 
carbine.  This  man  took  his  post  on 
the  following  night,  and  at  the  witch- 
ing hour,  having  screwed  his  courage  to 
the  'sticking- place,*  he  remained  await- 
ing the  appearance  of  what  he  had 
jeeringly  termed  <ihe  ghost.'  The 
clock  of  the  barracks  had  just  tolled  the 
midnight  hour,  when  the  figure  ap- 
peared, and  approaching  towards  him, 
the  soldier  levelled  his  piece  and  de- 
clared he  would  fire,  if  it  did  not  sur- 
render. The  figure  still  came  nearer  to 
him,  when  he  challenged  if,  and  not 
receiving  an  answer  he  fired.  The 
report  of  the  carbine  aroused  the  garri- 
son, when  a  party  rushed  to  his  assist- 
ance, who  found  him  prostrate  on  the 
ground  insensible,  ana  in  that  state  he 
was  carried  to  the  guard-house,  where 
he  remained  several  hours  in  a  state  of 
stupor.  Upon  coming  to  himself,  his 
account  corroborated  that  given  by  the 
other  soldier ;  and  all  that  he  remem- 
bered was,  that  upon  discharging  his 
piece,  a  violent  blow  felled  him  to  the 
earth,  where  he  remained  insensible 
until  discovered  by  his  comrades. 
The  afiair  became  the  theme  of  con- 


versation and  alarm  among  the  soldiers, 
and  in  the  town,  where  it  is  told  to  this 
dav ;  but  the  matter  was  never  solved 
till  some  years  after,  when  it  was  thus 
cleared  up. 

During  the  late  war  with  France,  the 
regiment  having  been  ordered  on  fo- 
reign service,  greatly  distinguished  it- 
self in  the  ever-memorable  battle  of 
Waterloo,  on  which  field  the  day  after 
the  battle,  was  discovered  among  the 
wounded,  a  private  of  the  regiment, 
who  was  conveyed  to  one  of  the  Frendi 
hospitals,  where,  to  the  relator  of  this 
singular  narrative,  he  confessed  to  a 
horrid  murder,  committed  by  him,  on 
the  body  of  a  young  woman,  to  whom 
he  had  promised  marriage ;  which  pro- 
mise he  never  fulfilled,  but  completed 
her  ruin,  and  by  whom  she  was  preg- 
nant. Deserted  by  her  fomilv,  she  had 
followed  him  to  the  barracks  of  the  town 

of y  where,  to  rid  himself  of  her,  he 

murdered  her  on  the  spot  in  the  meadow 
described  by  the  soldier,  as  that  where 
the  phantom  pointed  to,  and  vanished. 
Soon  after  this  confession,  the  misera- 
ble man  was  a  corpse ! 


A  RAMBLE  THROUGH 
ST.  HELENA. 

lOB  THB  OLIO.; 

NoNB  but  those  who  have  experienced 
the  monotonous  existence  attendant  upon 
a  long  voyage  of  ten  weeks,  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  extravagant  joy  of  the 
traveller,  on  first  catching  a.  glimpse  <^ 
land  after  a  tedious  passage, — the  keen 
excitement  of  anticipated  pleasure  on 
shore — the  bustle  oi  the  seamen—the 
preparation  for  departure — the  anxious 
faces  peering  through  glasses  to  view 
that  which  in  appearance,  presents  no- 
tliing  but  a  distant  and  indented  cloud, 
all  give  a  life  and  animation  to  the 
scene,  that  almost  repays  the  wanderer 
for  tiis  previous  confinement. 

It  was  on  a  glorious  morning  in  March 
1827,  that  our  ship,  under  the  influence 
of  a  fresh  breeze,  as  if  participating  in 
the  lightness  of  heart  it  was  bearing, 
seemed  to  dance  on  the  bosom  of  the 
blue  waters,  as  she  threw  the  white 
foam  from  her  bows,  leaving  behind  her 
a  long  dazzling  line  of  light,  as  tran- 
sient, and  evanescent,  as  our  former 
cares  and  sorrows,  when  St.  Helena, 
the  **  isle  of  Rock  and  Water,'*  the  pri- 
son, and  the  grave,  of  kim  who  ''left  a 
name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale,** 
arose  in  sullen  majesty  before  os.^ts 
harsh,  and  nigged  outUne,  clearly  atte- 
nuated on  the  light  and  feathery  clouds 
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at  its  back—its  don^  and  soiubre  mantle, 
unrelieved  by  any  sign  of  life  or  motion, 
except  where  an  occasional  exhalation 
bung  like  a  fleece  half  way  up  the 
mountain,  struggling  to  gain  an  emi- 
nence which,  when  attained,  would  con- 
sign it  to  the  pure  ether.  The  tremeiv 
dous  surf  dashing  against  its  rocky 
base — the  wild  song  of  the  seamen,  as 
she  flitted  before  our  bowsprit — all 
presented  a  scene,  which  even  the  sub- 
lime genius  of  a  Salvator  would  have 
failed  to  inspire  with  interest* 

The  first  sign  of  the  hand  of  man  in 
this  strong  bold  of  waters>  difplayed 
itself  on  the  apex  of  a  rock,  perhaps 
1000  feet  high»  called  firom  iu  great  re- 
semblance, ^*  Sugar-loaf  Point,**  on  the 
dizzy  height  of  which,  the  British  flag, 
diminishMl  to  an  infiant^s  toy,  expand^ 
its  broad  folds  to  the  morning  breeze. 
Atter  rounding  another  abrupt  promon- 
tory, we  came  in  view  of  Sl  Jameses  town. 
Nothing  can  present  a  more  striking  re- 
semblance than  to  imagine  the  scene  of 
a  country  village  at  a'ttieatre ;  a  long 
narrow  street,  bcilt  up  a  ravine,  formed 
b^  two  lofty  mountains,  on  one  side,  the 
village  Church  on  the  other,  the  Town 
Hall«  a  bam-like*  looking  building,  the 
float'*^  displaced  by  a  long  stone  battery, 
and  the  illusion  is  complete. 

The  sails  were  scarcely  furled,  ere 
our  barge  was  running  to  the  piers,  a 
long  bricked  embankment,  stretching 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the 
i)ase  of  the  mountain ;  at  every  boat^s 
length,  the  rocks  assumed  a  more  black- 
ened and  scorched  appearance,  clearly 
indicating  their  volcanic  origin ;  whilst 
a  cave,  cast  into  deep  shadow  by  the 
beetling  clifis  above  it,  and  into  which 
the  surf  ran  madly  lashing  its  iron^ 
bound  sides,  added  to  the  savage  gran- 
deur of  the  scene.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour's  walk  over  the  burning  sands, 
and  two  strongly  fortified  drawbridges, 
brought  us  into  the  centre  of  the  little 
village ;  the  houses  are  nearly  all  inha- 
bited by  English,  and  are  built  in  the 
European  style;  the  shops  presented 
their  projecting  bow- windows  to  the 
street,  whilst  placards  of  Day  and  Mar- 
tin's Blacking,  and  Rowland's  Ma- 
cassar Oil,  would  almost  tempt  the  tra- 
veller to  believe,  be  had  alighted  by 
necromancy  into  some  sequestered  vil- 
lage within  a  f^w  miles  of  liondon, 
were  it  not  for  the  stem  and  rugged 
mountains  overhanging  his  head,  which 
by  their  giant  height,  seemed  frowning 


*  Float,  iUa  losf  r«iv  of  Itnyt  i»  fcoot  of 
tl)«  stage. 


on  the  pigmy  attempu  of  nai,  ia^fett" 

ing  habitations  on  a  domain^  in  vrhidk 
nature  seemed  to  have  constituted  tkwm 
lords  of  the  soil.  Rough  shaggy  po- 
nies, the  only  conveyance  the  island 
afforded,  were  soon  procured,  and  onr 
gay  party  in  spite  of  the  glaring  son, 
set  oat  at  a  round  trot  to  view  the  grave. 
The  road  ascending  spirally  soon  con- 
ducted us  over  the  towi)  we  had  jnsi 
left ;  nothing  could  exceed  the  diffe- 
rence of  scene ;  upwards,  the  mountain 
reared  its  rugged  and  steril  head  higb 
above  us,  not  a  tree  or  bush  to  relieve 
the  eye  from  its  russet  livery,  save 
whece  a  few  stunted  rushes  fringed  the 
course  of  a  tumultuous  stream,  which 
was  occasionally  seen,  at  times,  broad 
and  considerable,  foaming  and  tun»- 
bling  down  the  steep  declivity,  and 
again,  dwindled  to  ttie  fineness  of  a 
silver  thread.  Below  at  the  depth  of  a 
thousand  feet,  lay  the  little  town,  not  as 
would  be  seen  in  our  misty  isle,  bat 
every  building,  meadow,  and  plantation, 
shewing  as  distinctly  through  the  clear 
atmospbere,  as  if  traced  with  the  mi- 
nuteness of  a  map,  and  seemed  not  ui>- 
like  a  rich  English  landscape,  viewed 
through  the  inverted  end  of  a  telescope. 
Our  sure-footed  conductors,  in  tlie 
meantime,  as  if  delighting  in  their  ac- 
curacy, and  firmness  ot  step,  cantered 
along  the  extreme  edge  of  this  road,  nil- 
protected  by  the  slightest  embankment 
from  the  abyss  below,  so  that  it  not  un- 
frequently  happened,  there  was  no- 
thing, save  the  blue  air  of  Heaven,  be- 
tween the  sole  of  one's  shoe  and  the 
peaceful  quiet  village  a  thousand  feet 
below.  An  hour  and  a  halt's  ride  over 
country,  as  barren  as  rock  and  sand 
could  make  it,  brought  us  at  length  ta 
an  abrupt  turning,  down  which  the 
road  as  rapidly  descended  as  it  had  be- 
fore risen,  but  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  was  changed  ;  nature,  as  if  ta 
make  amends  for  the  barren  tract  we 
had  passed,  here  displayed  herself  in 
the  utmost  luxuriance;  wild  flowers 
skirted  the  path  at  every  step,  whilst 
perfect  hedges  of  geraniums  lined  each 
side  of  the  road ;  at  the  bottom  of  this 
delightful  valley,,  lav  the  object  of  our 
toilsome  ride,  but  ah !  with  what  dis- 
appointment most  the  enthusiast  be 
struck,  who  expects  to  find  a  tomb 
worthy  of  AiV  career.  "  No  sculptured 
urn"  marks  the  grave,  of  **  him  wha 
kept  the  world  awake,"  not  e'en 
his  name  "spelt  by  the  unlettered 
muse"  records  who  sleeps  beneath.  - 
Three  oblong  stones  from  his  kitchen 
floor^  and  a  part  of  the  iron  railing 
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which  carroaaded  bis  houM,  form  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  greatest  man 
who  ever  lived.  This  is  as  it  should 
be ;  every  attempt  to  erect  a  maQsoleom 
in  commemoration  of  his  exploits  must 
be  abortive,  when  he  has  left  such  me* 
morials  on  Mont  St.  Bernard  and 
the  Simplon,  monuments,  unperishable 
as  his  tame,  and  gigantic  as  the  mind 
that  created  them.  Four  weeping  wil- 
lows overshadow  this  simple  tomb,  and 
by  the  soft — and  peaceful  shade  they 
afford,  give  the  spot  an  air  of  calm 
repose,  trebly  enhanced  by  the  burning 
atmosphere  around.  At  each  side  of  the 
head  of  the  grave,  we  observed  three 
flower-sticks ;  on  enquiring  of  the  ser- 
geant who  shews  the  spot,  an  old  wea- 
ther-beaten veteran,  with  cheeks  burned 
to  the  colour  of  the  rock  he  was  guard- 
ing, we  learned,  Madame  Bertrand  had 
planted  a  forget-me-not  on  either  side 
of  thegrave,  which  she  carefully  ^watered 
every  morning  during  her  stay  in  the 
island.  The  flowers  have  long  mingled 
with  the  hidlowed  dust  they  were  in- 
tended to  adorn,  but  their  frail  supports 
still  remain,  a  simple  but  touching  me- 
morial of  woman^s  constancy  and  ten- 
derness. 

We  were  next  directed  to  an  artificial 
excavation  cut  in  the  rock,  from  which 
a  clear  and  delightful  spring  of  water 
poured  like  an  oasis  in  the  desart,  its 
cooling  tribute  rendered  doubly  grateful 
from  its  situation.  This  was  Napo- 
leon's ftivourite  beverage,  his  table  was 
regularly  supplied  with  it,  although 
Longwood  is  seven  or  eight  miles  dis- 
tant; indeed,  the  whole  spot  was  his 
constant  resort,  and  it  was  by  his  ex- 
press desire  that  his  remains  were  in- 
terred there.  A  book  is  kept  in  the 
cave,  in  which  every  visitor  is  re- 
<^uested  to  insert  his  name  and  senti- 
ments as  they  may  have  arisen  im- 
promptu on  the  spot ;  most  of  them  are 
m  French,  many  expressive  of  regret  at 
bis  death,  but  more  containing  invec- 
tives against  the  English  for  his  capti- 
vity. It  was  with  feelings  of  regret  we 
quitted  the  verdant  valley^  to  traverse 
the  uncouth  road  which  led  to  liong- 
wood,  no  object  of  interest  appearing 
until  we  arrived  at  the  DeviPs  Punch- 
bowl, this  is  without  doubt  the  most 
picturesque  spot  in  the  island. — On  one 
side  the  boundless  expanse  of  waters 
▼iewed  from  a  height  of  two  thousand 
feet,  seemed  to  encompass  us  like  a  wall 
•f  adamant ;  the  truth  of  this  metaphor 
will  I  thinks  be  acknowledged  bv  those 
who  have  been  used  to  view  the  sea 
from  a  lofty  eminence ;  on  the  other,  an 


immense  amphitheatre  of  rocks  descend- 
ing to  an  immeasurable  depth,  wreathed 
into  every  ftmlastic  shape  the  imagina- 
tion can  picture,  seemed  when  viewed 
by  the  garish  sun,  as  if  the  foaming 
ocean  in  the  midst  of  its  wildest  gam- 
bols had  been  petrified  by  Ibe  wand  of 
an  enchanter.  The  solitude  of  Ihc  place 
was  oppressive ;  the  chirp  of  a  bird,  or 
the  bleat  of  a  sheep,  would  have  been 
music,  no  sound  met  our  ear3*i  no  113 ov- 
ing  thing  greeted  our  eyes,  all  was  so- 
litariness and  desolation,  [t  is  in 
scenes  like  these,  iimn  fet^Is  his  insif- 
nificance— it  is  here,  he  feeb  that  meek- 
ness and  humility,  m  t!«»eiitially  re- 
quired  by  the  Christian  creed,  and  \b  it 
not  to  be  expectet},  that  (he  human 
heart  will  feel  more  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  religion,  whilst  placed 
in  a  spot  where  natare  rules  m  her 
grandest  scale,  than  ^heu  fallowing  (he 
monotonous  chaunt  of  a  pamlytic  in- 
cumbent, in  a  temple  raised  by  man  I 
Every  o^ect  he  ca^iCs  his  ejea  on,  tbo 
fretted  roofisi—the  sculpto red  walls — the 
clustered  columns— are  ail  the  works  of 
his  own  hands,  and  lepd  to  raise  hiai,  in 
his  own  estimation ;  bui  pl^ce  biui  on  a 
lofty  mountain,  a  fathomless  abyss  on 
one  hand,  the  boundless  expanse  of 
ocean  on  the  other,  and  it  is  there  man 
acknowledges  the  speck  he  occupies  in 
the  space  of  creation. 

Half  an  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  some* 
traces  of  vegetation,  a  few  straggling^ 
stunted  cork  trees,  all  inclining  in  one- 
direction,  by  the  action  of  the  south-east 
trade-wind,  indicated  our  approach  to  oV^ 
Longwood  ;  at  first  sight,  it  appears  not 
unlike  three  or  four  cottages  thrown, 
into  one;  their  gable  ends  in  some- 
places  prelecting,  in  others  receding, 
from  the  front.  An  air  of  desolation^ 
pervades  the  place,  straw  was  scattered 
around  to  a  considerable  distance,  in 
ftict,  Longwood,  once  the  sojourning^ 
place  of  the  gireatest  man  that  ever 
existed,  is  now  little  more  than  a  gra* 
nary;  afbr  buffettuig  sacks  of  grain 
and  sheaves  of  barley'piled  in  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  Bertrand  and  Las 
Casas,  we  were  shewn  the  room  in 
which  Napoleon  drew  his  last  breath  ; 
the  spot  where  be  expired  is  pointed 
out  between  two  windows ;  the  room  is 
of  moderate  dimensions,  and  hungwiAb 
a  plain  green  paper ;  time,  neglect,  and 
that  passion  for  relics,  which  pervades 
all  nations  from  the  naU  of  a  Redeemer's 
cross  to  the  stone  of  a  murderer's  grave, 
has  already  nearly  denuded  the  walls  d 
their  simple  hanging ;  a  cbaff-cuttin|( 
machine  and  a  quantity  of  loose  chaffy 
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coDttitiited  iCf  present  farnitore;  Ibt 
glass  was  nearly  all  broken,  and  the 
rain  had  penetrated  into  some  parts  of 
the  room,  but  even  in  the  midst  of  this 
extremity  of  desolation,  coald  we  help 
lingering  antil  the  hour  warned  as  to 
depart ;  how  traly  has  the  Poet  said : 

*  Yo«  nay  bretk,  you  hmj  nla,  tlM  vue.  If 

you  wllU 

*  Btt  the  Meat  of  the  roMt  will  rein  on  it 

■tllL' 

New  Longwood,  bailt  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  Napoleon  at  an  inconsiderable 
distance,  would  be  called  in  England  a 
handsome  villa;  the  grounds  around 
it  are  all  laid  out  in  some  taste,  and 
there  are  spacious  suites  of  apartments 
within.  It  is  singular  it  was  Napo- 
leon's intention,  to  have  moved  here  tlie 
very  day  he  ^ed  ;  the  furniture  had  all 
arrived  from  England,  the  fires  were 
even  lighted,  and  the  messenger  who 
was  sent  ^in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  never 
equalled  in  the  island)  to  announce  that 
it  was  ready  for  his  reception,  brought 
back  the  news  of  his  death.  The  onlv 
portion  his  mortal  remains  required, 
were  the  three  stones  from  the  lutdien 
floor  (even  now  unreplaced)  and  part  of 
the  iron  railing  from  the  garden. 

Three  weeks  after  Ms  death,  the 
house  was  dismantled ;  the  furniture 
stripped  from  the  walls  was  exposed  for 
competition  at  a  public  auction,  scat- 
tered to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
the  abode,  destined  for  the  greatest  ge- 
neral the  world  ever  produced,  is  still 
tenanted  by  a  private  soldier. 

A  visit  to  St.  Helena  is  an  epoch  in  a 
life.  The  Temples  of  Elephanta— the 
City  of  Palaces — ^the  rose-covered  plains 
of  Guzerat — have  all  faded  from  my  re- 
membrance, but  **  till  life  or  memory 
part*'  will  mv  ramble  through  the  lone 
and  rocky  isle  ever  be  obliterated  from 
my  recollection.  C.  O.  P.  A.  R. 


•ise,  and  its  price  is  in  proportion  to  its 
bnllL  The  estimate  of  the  comparative 
varie^  of  every  known  Roman  coin 
must  be  extremely  advantageous  to  the 
collector.  To  those  who  have  neither 
time  norfopportunity  for  the  perusal  of 
the  heavy  folios  of  Goltzius,  Vaillant» 
Bunduri,  Pellerin  and  a  score  of  others, 
or  the  now  scarce  works  of  Folkes 
Snelling,  Cardonel,  and  Ruding,  the 
^Numismatic  Manual**  will  prove  a 
great  acquisition. 


tiMt  9alit. 


^oticrtf  of  ftelQ  BooU. 

A  NumUmatic  Manual;  or,  Ouid$ 
to  ik$  Studp  of  Or9€ky  Roman^ 
and  BmglUh  Cohu :  with  plates 
from  the  originals.  ISmo.  pp.  170. 
London,  Effingham  Wilson. 

Tbb  scarcity  of  Numismatic  works 
has  long  been  felt  by  collectors  of 
ancient  coins,  who  have  frequently  in 
the  purchase  of  a  few  books  on  this 
subject,  expended  as  much  money  as 
would  buy  a  small  collection.  The 
present  volume  will  be  found  to  contain 
^a  vast  deal  of  information  for  its  small 


Brigands. — ^Formerly,  music  books 
would  find  purchasers  enough,  when 
their  titles  were  merelj  ornamented 
with  copper-plate  flourishing  ;  but 
now,  so  prodigal  are  we  grown,  young 
ladies  have  a  music  book  and  an  album 
combined  in  one  quarto  volume: — 
scarcely  a  sheet   appears ;  scarcely  a 

song,  or  ballad,  sung  by  Mr.  ■ , 

or   Miss   f   "with   (of  course) 

great  applause,**  issues  from  the  music 
publishers*  without  a  lithographic  em- 
Dellishment,  and  moonliglit  scenes, 
gondolas,  weeping  willows,  Swiss 
youths  and  maidens,  cupids  and  bri- 
gand chiefs  appear  in  endless  succes- 
sion. The  last  subject  is  sickening 
and  repulsive.  We  are  surprised, 
since  brigands  have  been  so  much  the 
fashion,  that  our  Gallic  neighbours 
have  not  given  the  English  women  in- 
structions for  fastening  their  sandals 
in  the  true  Italian  method,  and  wear- 
ing ribbons  of  various  hues  in  their 
bonnets !  It  is  a  marvel  that  we  have 
not  the  **  chapeau  de  Brigand,**  and 
the  Ue  «a  hi  MassaronL**  We  have 
just  seen  a  copy  of  a  song  called  The 
Brigand  Chief,  with  an  illustra- 
tion. It  represents  one  of  these  wor- 
thies on  the  ledge  of  a  rock,  looking 
down  into  the  valley  below,  through 
which  a  horseman  is  proceeding,  some 
traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 
The  thief  is  poising  his  rifle,  and,  of 
course,  intends  to  lodge  a  bullet  in  the 
heartof  the  traveller.  A  delicate  sub- 
ject for  a  boarding-school  miss !  There 
is  a  lamentable  want  of  taste  in  this, 
and  a  good  deal  of  deception  into  the  . 
bargain.  The  thieves  of  the  Italian 
states  are  villains  of  the  lowest  class ; 
cowardly,  and,  of  course,  cruel  to  ex- 
cess. Our  Turpin  and  Jack  Sheppard, 
were  noble  fellows  compared  with  the 
wretches  of  the  AbruzzL  The  most 
horrible  enormities  committed  by  pi- 
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ntM  and  robbers  of  past  ages,  do  not 
sorpass  in  iniqaity  those  which  have 
been  perpetrated  by  '<  Brigands^'  in 
the  papal  states,  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  Outlairs  of  old  could  be  ge- 
nerous and  brave  at  times,  but  these  de- 
testable villains  are  destitute  of  every 
virtuous  quality,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  murder  in  cool  blood  when  disap- 
pointed. **♦ 

A  NioBT  Attack. — The  following 
highly  wrought  description  of  a  night 
attack  on  a  party  of  Indians  by  the  ^- 
glish  soldiery  in  the  jrear  1637,  is  given 
by  Morse,  an  American  author,  who 
quotes  from  Turnbull,  in  his  *'  Narra- 
tive of  the  Pequot  War." 

"  The  army  silently  moved  ^by  the 
light  of  the  moon  towards  the  nearest 
fort.  Wequash,  their  guide  and  spy, 
brought  them  word  that  the  Pe<|uots  in 
the  fort  were  aU  asleep;  seeing  the 
English  vessels  pass  them  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  supposing  thev  had 
returned  home  in  terror,  they  had  sung 
and  danced  with  joy  tUl  midnight,  and 
were  now  buried  in  deep  sleep.  Cap- 
tain Mason  approached  the  east  side^ 
and  Underhill  the  west  side  of  the 
fort ;  a  dog  barked ;  the  centinel  awoke 
and  cried  «Wannux !  Wannux !"  (i.e. 
English  !  English !)  the  troops  entered 
the  fort,  which  consisted  ^or  trees  set 
in  the  ground^  two  winding  passages 
being  left  open ;  a  dreadful  carnage 
followed.  Instantly  the  guns  of  the 
English  were  directed  to  the  floors  of 
the  wigwams,  which  were  covered  with 
their  sleeping  inhabitants.  Terrible 
was  their  consternation  to  be  roused 
from  their  dreams  by  the  blaze  and  fire 
of  the  English  mu^try  ;  if  they  came 
forth,  the  English  swords  waited  to 
pierce  them ;  if  they  reached  the  palli- 
sadoes,  and  attempted  to  climb  over^ 
the  fatal  balls  brought  them  down ; — 
their  combustible  dwellings  were  soon 
in  flames  ;  many  of  them  were  roasted 
to  death  rather  than  venture  out ;  others 
fled  back  to  the  burning  houses  to  es- 
cape the  English  swords.  The  English 
endeavoured  to  save  the  women  and 
children  alive,  which  the  men  observing 
in  anguish  and  dying  terror,  cried,  "I 
squaw !  I  squaw  !**  in  hopes  of  finding 
mercy^  but  their  hour  was  come.  The 
dwellings  being  wrapped  in  fire,  the 
army  retired  and  surrounded  the  fort : 
to  escape  was  impossible ;  like  a  herd 
of  deer  they  fell  before  the  deadly  wea- 
pons of  the  English.  The  earth  was 
soon  drenched  with  their  blood,  and 
covered  with  their  bodies.  In  a  few 
minutes  five  or  six  hundred  of  them 


lay  gasping  in  their  blood,  or  silent 
in  death !  The  darkness  of  the  forest, 
the  blaze  of  the  dwellings,  the  rivulets 
of  blood,  the  ghastly  looks  of  the  dead, 
the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  shrieks  of 
the  women  and  children,  the  yells  of 
the  friendly  savages,  (meaning  those  in 
the  interest  of  the  English  butchers,) 

Presented  a  scene  of  sublimity  and 
orror  indescribably  dreadful."  Shall 
we  talk  of  the  atrocities  of  Pizarro,  Ck)r^ 
tez,  and  other  Spanish  Monsters  after 
thisi  ♦♦« 

Drunkbnnkss.  ''Drunkenness,"sayi 
Montaigne/^  seems  to  me  to  be  a  stufml 
brutal  vice.  The  understanding  has  a 
greater  share  in  all  other  vices,  and 
there  are  some  which  may  be  said  to 
have  something  generous  in  thtm. 
There  are  sonie  in  which  there  is  a 
mixture  of  [knowledge,  diligence,  va- 
lour, prudence,  dexterity  or  cunningy 
while  drunkenness  is  altogether  cor- 
poreal and  terrestrial'*  *»♦ 

CoMMBNDABLB  Cahtion.— A  tanner 
lately  invited  a  superior  to  dine  with 
him ;  afler  pushing  the  bottles  abont 
pretty  freely,  the  visitor  took  his 
leave ;  but,  in  crossing  the  tan^yardy 
unfortunately  fell  into  a  vat,  and  caU^ 
ed  loudly  for  assistance,  the  tanner 
speedily  ascertained  his  friend's  sitoa- 
aon,  but  declined  interfering ;  ^  for^" 
he  observed,  <'  if  I  drew  a  hide  with- 
out giving  twelve  hours' notice,  I  shall 
be  excheqnered;  but  1  will  run  and 
inform  the  exciseman." 

Kbt,  thb  Promptbb. — ^From  the  ne- 
cessities of  a  northern  theatre,  this 
worthv  was  obliged  to  add  the  duties 
of  caU-boy  to  those  of  prompter.  He 
was  naturally  indignant ;  bat  the  ma- 
nager said,  "  Dan,  you  mutt  do  it"— 
He  did.  The  piece  was  the  '  Beggars* 
Opera,'  and  he  made  his  call  as  fol- 
lows: '*  Captain  Macheath,  and  the 
rest  of  the  thieves ;  Lucy  Lockit,  and 
the  rest  of  the ^." 

Gladiators.  —  Gladiator  Fighting 
was  very  common  in  the  old  world.— 
The  ancients,  with  their  usual  barba- 
rity and  grossness,  imagined  that  ^  the 
effusion  of  blood  was  agreeable  to  de- 
parted souls;  and  hence  human  sacri- 
fices were  at  early  periods  performed 
at  the  tombs  of  the  great.  It  was  a  re- 
finement, that  the  poor  victims  were 
made  to  fight  and  slay  one  another; 
and  such  was  the  origin  of  that  inhu- 
man custom.  The  gladiators  came  in 
tune  to  be  slaves,  trained  to  arms  by 
fencing  roasters,  by  whom  they  were 
let  out  for  hire ;  and  ambitious  men, 
courting  the  populace,  gave  shows  of 
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Uitir  MOigQiiiary  battlet.  TIratJiiltw 
CmaaCfim  one  oocaiioiiy  exhibited  no 
Im  then  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pairs  of  them;  and  the  Enperor  Tra- 
jan ten  tfaofiaand  of  them,  all  in  deadly 
conflict.  To  anch  a  height  did  this  eru 
coaieythat  Lipsios  acquaints  ns,  that 
no  wars  were  in  fact  more  deatroctitt 
than  tfaoae  which  had  entertainment 
only  for  flieur  object ;  for  that  over 
EaropO)  there  sooietiaies  fell  in  them 
twenty  thousand  men  in  a  single  month. 
And  here  Christianity  came  forward  to 
lessen,  and  ultimately  to  pot  an  end 
to  what  was  so  disastrous.  The  early 
Christian  writtrs  reprobated  such  hat^ 
tics ;  and  the  fim  Christian  emperor 
prohibited  them.  Those,  however, 
had  little  efiect  A  pious  anchorite, 
having  in  his  seal  travelled  from  the 
East  to  Borne,  to  use  his  exertions  in 
patting  an  end  to  the  practice,  was 
atoned  to  death  by  the  people.  The 
Emperor  Honorlus  was  so  enraged  at 
this,  that  he  forbade  the  custom  under 
severe  nenaltiea.  But  it  was  not  until 
long  afterwards  'that,  during  the  sixth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Justin,  it  was  abolished;  so  mudi 
were  men  addicted  to  so  barbarous 
and  unnatural  an  enjoyment  as  the 
sight  of  feUow-creatures  mangling  and 
killing  one  another. 

Glad  Nbws  vob  Tobacconists. — 
In  Prussia  and  Russia  the  cholera  has 
spared  all  persons  employed  in  the 
manufactories  of  tobacco  or  snofiT,  the 
taa-yards,  and  medical  laboratories. 
The  SBioke  of  tobacco  seemed  to  neu- 
tralise most  animal  miasrooti,  and  it 
is  generally  considered  as  a  preserva- 
tive against  the  cholera  ;  accordingly, 
the  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Russian 
magistrates  have  given  permission  to 
aBM>ke  in  the  streets. 


Gnxittiig. 


WifB  Laws^— In  the  year  1457,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  Henry 
the  Eighth,  <<tbat  women  should  not 
BMet  together  to  babUe  and  talk  ;  and 
that  men  ahoold  keep  their  wives  in 
their  own  houses.*'  We  are  not  aware 
whether  the  act  has  been  repealed  ; 
if  it  has  not,  we  would  recommend  its 
strict  enforcement  for  the  future,  even 
though  the  suggestion  may  endanger 
our  popularity  with  the  fair  sex. 

Windmills.  —  It  is  not  generaUy 
known,  that  we  are  indebted  for  these 
universal  and  very  useful  macbuMs  to 


the  Saracens.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  originally  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  KnighU  of  St.  John,  who  took 
the  hint  from  what  they  bad  seen  in 
the  crusades. 

Mabch  op  Mbndicitt. ^A  lady, 

whilst  taking  a  walk,  a  fow  days  since, 
with  her  little  daughter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Islington,  was  accosted  bv 
a  man  <<  wot  had  seen  better  days," 
according  to  his  own  report,  in  hum- 
ble language^  soliciting  charity. — 
Caught  with  the  man's  appearance  and 
manner,  the  lady  placed  a  penny  in 
the  hand  of  her  child,  desiring  her  to 
present  it  to  te  <  poor  man,'  who  re- 
ceived it  with  becoming  humility,  and 

thus  acknowledged  the   favour  : 

^  Thank  you,  madam ;  you  are  a  tacti- 
cian, 1  perceive,  and  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone ;  for  you  have  relieved 
my  wants,  and  at  the  same  time  taught 
^our  daughter  a  lesson  of  benevo- 
fence. 

iNPLfTBNCB    OV      TbMPBB     ON     THE 

VoicB.—- The  influence  of  temper  upon 
tone  deserves  much  consideration. — 
Habits  of  querulousness  or  ill-nature, 
will  communicate  a  cat-like  quality  to 
the  singing,  as  in&lliby  as  tney  give 
a  quality  to  the  speaking  voice.  That 
there  really  exists  amiable  tones  is  not 
an  unfounded  opinion.  In  the  voice 
there  is  no  deception;  it  is,  to  many. 
the  index  of  the  ndnd,  denoting  moral 
qualities;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  low  soft  tones  of  gentle  and 
amiable  beings,  whatever  their  mosicid 
endowments  may  be,  seldom  fall  to 
please  ;  besides  which,  the  singing  of 
ladies  indicates  the  cultivation  of  their 
taste  generally,  and  the  embellishment 
of  the  mind.  For  instance,  compare 
the  vulgarity  of  a  ballad-singer,  her  re- 
pulsive tone  of  voice  and  hideous 
graces,  to  the  manner  of  an  equally 
uncultivated  singer  in  good  society; 
or  watdi  the  treatment  of  a  preUy  me- 
lody firom  the  concert-room,  at  the 
west  end  of  London,  until  it  reaches 
the  ears  from  under  the  parlour  win- 
dow, and  observe  how  it  ^ns  some- 
thing new  of  vulgarity  with  every  fresh 
degradation. 

Eably  Tboobibs.— -A  very  little 
girl,  who  had  a  greater  love  for  sluing 
in  her  mamma's  lap,  or  playing  with  a 
doll,  than  she  had  for  her  book,  having 
one  morning  been  unosnally  trouble- 
some, her  papa  took  the  book  in  hand, 
under  the  notion  he  could  manage  the 
matter  better  than  the  mamma,  but  after 
endeavouring  moft  fatieniliff  for  the 
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tpAce  of  fen  minutet,  to  teach  her  how 
to  spell  c-frt,  d-o-g,  to  no  purpose,  he 
reprimanded  her  rather  sharply,  and 
the  result  was,  a  shower  of  tears.  The 
following  day,  the  gentleman  convers- 
ing  wfth  a  friend  upon  the  difficulties 
«f  the  times,  and  a  variety  of  troubles, 
in  the  midst  of  his  gravity,  hardly 
thinking  what  he  was  doing  of,  and 
much  less  imagining  his  child  had  been 
attending  to  the  conversation,  gently 
patted  her  head  as  she  sat  on  his  lap, 
saying,  **  Ah,  my  little  pet,  you  are 
the  best  ofl^  yoo  have  no  troubles — 
have  you  t**  when  the  child,  looking  in- 
nocendy  in  his  face,  lisped  out,  "  Oh, 
yes,  papa,  c-a-t,  papa,  d-o-g !" 

What's  in  a  Namh.  —Mrs.  P , 

accompanied  by  her  little  girl,  about 
sis  years  old,  went  to  call  upon  a  friend 
named  Hopkins,  a  lady,  who9e  notions 
being  more  sentimental  than  her  name, 
had  endeavoured  to  make  op  for  this 
deficiency  of  romance  in  the  surname, 
by  giving  her  daughter  the  Christian 
ones'  of  Clementina,  Madelina.  When 

the  visit  was  paid,  and  Mrs.  F and 

her  daughter  were  on  their  return 
home,  the  followhig  dialogue  took  place 
between  them: — ^**Well,  Emma,  how 
do  yoo  like  your  new  young  acquaint- 
ance !"-^"  Very  much,  mamma,  only  do 
you  know  I  cannot  recollect  her  name, 
will  you  tell  it  me  again !"— ••Clemen- 
tina, Madelina,  Hopkins,  my  love,  now, 
try  to  repeat  it  after  roe,  Cle-men-ti-na, 
Ma-de-li-na,  Hop-kins!"  The  little 
lady  after  several  attempts,  being  un- 
able to  get  nearer  than,  Tementina, 
Mattenina,  artlessly  looking  up  in  Mrs. 

F 's  face  said,  •'  Suppose  I  call  her 

monumuty  nontente^  Hopkins,  Bifamroa, 
Hwilldojostaswell!" 

woman's  lovb. 

Tbere  to  a  feelinfr  of  tbe  heart. 

A  thought  wfthiD  the  boton't  iwell. 
Which  wonutn*!  e^es  alone  impart. 

Which  woman't  blath  alone  can  tell. 

Man  mav  be  cold  la  love't  dlsrvto^t 
Andjiel  not  half  the  flame  he  tpeaku 

Bnt  woman**  love  If  in  her  eyes, 
rt  f  lowt  vpoa  her  haminf  cheeks. 
Notions  of  Dbcorum.— At  Cin- 
cinnati there  is  a  garden  where  the 
people  go  to  eat  ices,  and  to  look  at 
roses.  For  the  preservation  of  tbe 
flowers,  there  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  walks  a  sign-post  sort  of 
daub,  representing  a  Swiss  peasant 
gnrl,  holding  in  her  hand  a  scroll,  re- 
questing that  the  roses  might  not  be 
gatbereo.  Unhappily  for  the  artist,  or 
for  the  proprietor,  or  for  both,  the  pet- 
ticoat of  this  figure  was  so  short  as  to 
shew  her  ancles.    The  ladies  saw^  and 


shuddered;  and  it  ^^v  fbrmaHy  fnti- 
roated  to  the  proprietor,  that  if  he  wish- 
ed for  the  patronage  of  the  ladies  of 
Cincinnati,  he^nust  have  the  petticoat 
of  this  figure  lengthened.  The  afiHght- 
ed  purveyor  of  ices  sent  off  an  express 
ibr  the  artist  and  his  paint-pot.  He 
came,  but  unluckily  not  provided  with 
any  colour  that  would  match  th6  petti- 
coat ;  the  necessity,  however,  was  too 
urgent  for  delay,  and  a  flounce  of  blue 
was  added  to  the  petticoat  of  red,  giving 
bright  and  shining  evidence  before  aU 
men  of  the  immaculate  delicacy  of  the 
Cincinnati  ladies. 

FAMILIARITY. 
Old  Nick,  who  tant ht  the  vlllafre  school. 

Had  wed  a  malrt  of  bomeepaa  habit : 
He  was  at  atnbbom  at  a  mn|e. 

And  the  wat  plajrfvl  at  a  rabbit. 

Poor  Jane  had  scarce  become  a  wife. 

Before  her  hatband  soo|(ht  to  OHike  her 
The  f  ery  pink  of  pollthed  lift*.    ^^ 

And  trim  and  formal  as  a  Quaker. 
Oae  day,  the  master  went  abrosd. 

And  sadljr  simple  Jesny  missed  hbns 
When  he  returned  behind  her  lord. 

She  gently  stole,  and  fondly  kitted  him  f 

The  husband*s  anfper  rose,  and  red 
And  whit»  hit  face  aUernate  irrew: 

*«  Here's  free(*om,  ma'am!**  Jane  htns  her 
head. 
And  said ,  **  Ididn*t  know  ^tioatsfou  .** 

Dr.  Boixbr,  of  Hamburg,  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  surgical  instrument 
with  which  a  diseased  leg  may  be  am- 
putated in  less  than  a  second.  The 
pressure  exercised  no  completely  be- 
numbs the  part  that  the  patient  suffers 
little  or  nothing  under  the  operation*. 

A  gentleman  had  a  poodle  dog^  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  ordinary  sagacity, 
but  he  was,  however,  under  little  com- 
mand. Iif  order  to  keep  him  in  better 
order,  he  purchased  a  small  whip,  with 
which  he  corrected  the  dog  once  or 
twice  during  a  walk.  On  his  return 
the  whip  was  put  on  a  table  in  the  hall, 
and  the  next  morning  it  was  missing. 
It  was  scN>n  afterwards  found  conceal- 
ed in  an  out-building,  and  again  made 
use  of  in  correcting  the  dog.  It  was, 
however,  again  lost,  but  found  hidden 
in  another  place.  On  watching  the  dog, 
who  was  suspected  of  being  the  cul- 
prit, he  was  seen  to  take  the  whip 
from  the  hall-table,  and  run  away  with 
it  in  order  acpun  to  hide  it.  The  late 
James  Cumming,  Esq.  was  the  owner 
of  the  dog. 

Too  Dear.— A  Yankee  schoolmas- 
ter, a  teacher  of  chorography,  not  long 
since  located  himself  in  Rensselaer 
county,  New  York,  and  commenced  a 
a  school  under  the  most  favourable  aus- 
pices.   He  gathered  round  him  a  score 
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of  pvpiky  iDOtt  of  vrhook  were  of  the 
fairer  order  of  creatkm.  One  in  parti- 
cular was  a  very  angel  in  features — 
one  of  your  beautiful  country  maidena^ 
which  spring  up  in  their  seclusion, 
fair  as  the  wild  flowers  of  their  native 
valleys*  As  might  have  been  expected, 
she  played  iniquity  with  the  heart  of 
the  schoolmaster.  Day  after  day  he 
sat  by  her  side— guided  her  taper  fin- 
gers, and  felt  her  dark  tresses  lightly 
sweeping  his  cheek,  as  she  leaned  with 
him  towards  the  manuscript.  It  was 
too  much— human  philosophy  could 
not  stand  it  In  a  luckless  moment  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  her  cheek,  and  im- 
printed upon  it  one  of  those  kisses,  in 
which 

••  TiM  lip  will  llBger  like  wne  bee 
Slpplog  a-fftToarlte  flower.** 

'  And  what  think  you,  gentle  reader, 
was  thereiilt  of  all  this!  Why,  the 
unfortunate  chirographer  was  pro- 
secuted for  his  lecture  on  kissing,  and 
tamed  adrift  with  a  fine  of  1000  dollars 
hongii^  over  his  shoulders,  like  the 
pack  of  Bunyan^s  pilgrim !  ''  Far  be 
It  ftrom  us/*  adds  the  American  nar- 
rator of  the  anecdote,  ''to  undervalue 
the  charms  of  the  young  lady ;  but  really 


if  she  mi9  such  an  exorbitant  price  on 
her  cheek,  it  will  be  a  long  day,  we 
opine,  before  she  has  another  oppor- 
tunity of  exacting  it" 

Among  the  many  duties  anciently  at- 
tached to  the  high  office  of  Earl  Mar^ 
shal  of  England  was  the  fc^lowing, 
which,  if  now  put  into  practice,  wouM 
not  merely  increase  the  business  of  that 
great  officer,  but  would  create  some 
bustle  in  the  neighbourhood  df  St 
James's  Palace.  <*  The  Earl  Marshal 
has  a  verge  to  be  carried  before  the 
King,  wliereupon  Che  space  aboqt  the 
King,  containing  twelve  miles,  is  called 
the  verge.  It  is  his  chaige,  and  the 
charge  of  those  assigned  unto  bin,  to 
keep  the  verge  free  from  harlots.  The* 
Marshal  shall  have  ft-ee  every  common 
harbt  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
house,  four-pence  the  first  day ;  .  if 
she  be  found  again,  she  shall  be  for- 
bidden, before  the  Steward,  not  to 
enter  the  King's  palace,  nor  the 
Q«een*s,  nor  their  children's.  If  the 
third  time  ^e  be  found,  she  shaU  be 
imprisoned,  or  abjured  the  court; — if 
she  be  found  the  fonrth  tioie,  slie  shaU 
be  shaved ;  and  the  fifth  time,  her  upper 
Up  ShaU  be  cut  oft** 


fBiHVQ  anb  Cf^r^nolosg. 


Wednesday,  April  4. 
'  T»  tboM  poMMtioff  gardeoi,  tbb  is  a  mooth  of 
boqr  iDterwt,  wad  much  industry  U  rtqolred.— 
But  kow  mmple  b  the  rawftrd,  as  tbos  boMitifaUj 
•sprastd  by  tb«  R«v.  W.  Mooscy : 

How  iQiwly  is  a  cardsa. 
With  all  Its  perfumes,  and  its  various  hues ; 
The  blushinff  rose.  Clematis  sweet»  and  fair 
Narcissus  of  poetic  tale,  and  ail 
The  scented  tribe ;  in  number  far  beyond 
The  art  of  man  to  tsll.  so  eodlsas  is 
The  offqprinc  *t  great  nature's  call.  What  can 
Skill,  and  man's  device, .invent,  so  lovely. 
And  so  fair  i   Not  Solomon  in  all  his 
Slwen,  was  deck'd  like  one-^the  least  of  these ! 
•  And  vond'roos   b  .the  cbansa  ia  tbcM  fair 
forms. 
In  SfHing,  in  summer,  autumn  and'in  death- 
How  like  the  course  of  man's  eventual  round. 
Of  jrouth,  of  manhood ;  feebleness,  and  age. 
And  as  the  sweet  and  bcautBons  race  will  rise 
From  cheerless  winter's  cold  and  torpidlstate. 
To  meet  the  glories  of  the  vernal  sun, 
So  from  the  gloomy  grave,  will  man  spring 

forth, 
To  see  the  more  resplendent  light  of  Christ— 
The  Saviour— Intercessor-God. 

Thursday,  April  5. 

DlSTANCI  OF  THE  PiXID  STARS.-The  per- 
fbctioo  of  astronomical  instruments  has  aiforded 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  determine  the  An- 
nual Parallax,  and  consequently  the  distance  of 
the  -fixed  stars ;  but  the  quanti^  of  deviation  is 
•0  small  as  to  have  hitherto  eluded  the  closest 
observation.  It  cannot  amount  to  a  single  second 
in  the  most  conq»icuous  and  probably  the  nearest 
of  the  start.  These  luminous  bodies  must  there- 
fore be  more  distant  at  least  two  hundred  thou- 
A  few  complete  sett 


sand  times  than  the  'measure  of  the  diameter  of 
the  earth.  The  light  emitted  from  soch  neigh- 
bouring suns,  though  it  flies  with  enomKnis  rapi- 
dity, mustfyet  travel  more  than  six  tiioosand 
years  iMfore  it  approaches  the  confines  of  our 
system.  But,  scattered  over  the  immensity  of 
space,  there  may  exist  bodies  which,  by  their 
magnitude  and  predominant  attraction,  retain  or 
recal  the  rays  of  light,  and  are  lost  In  solitnde 
and  darkness.  Had  the  celerity  of  the  luminool 
particles  not  exceeded  fbur  hundred  miles  in  a 
second,  we  should  nevo*  have  e^ifqred  tlie  cheer^ 
ing.beams  of  the  son.  They  would  have  been 
arrested  in  their  journey,  and  drawn  back  to  their 
source,  before  they  reached  the  orbit  of  Mercuiy. 
But  a  star  similar  to  our  sun.  and  having  a  dk- 
meter  sixty-three  times  greater,  would  entirely 
overpower  the  impetus  of  light 

Friday,  April  6. 

Old  ladv  dat. 

Saturday,  AprU  7. 

Aw  ruu  9&m,  i^u  5  Mom.— Set*  38m.  ^ft.  6. 

Sunday,  April  8. 

FIFTU  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

*  Lessons  for  the  Day.— 3  cA.  ^f  EtndtUt  man, 

5  eh.  of  Etoitu,  even. 

Firtt  fnmntr  of  tho  JUswi,  mt  1  Minu 

Monday,  April  9. 
Industry  or  Ants.— Those  who  are  not 
deep  in  the  technical  terms  of  entomology,  may 
spend  many  an  arousi&v  hoar  In  itudyfaig  the 
habits  of  these  iegeoious  insects,  who  are  now 
busily  repairing  the  damages  whtch  winter  may 
have  produced  upon  theif  domiciles. 

Tuesday,  April  10. 

Am  fim  l&n.  ofi,  ^Stts  4Ul  ^^Tp 
may  now  be  bad.  ^O 


Zt^t  eiio; 


OR,   MtJSflUM   OP   BNTBRTAINMBNT. 


s:  jrL'^r9i.  IX. 


Smtur4ajt,  AprU  14,  I&i9. 


Hee  p.  94^ 


intutttaM  Urtitlf. 

THE  FORCED  MARRfAGE. 

rOR   TMS   OLIO. 

Ti«B  was,  vfhen  the  graDdfethers  of 
the  present  race  of  cockneys,  could,  by 
trarening  a  couple  of  miles  north  or 
sooth  of  their  great  land- mark,  enjoy  a 
walk  in  ike  eountrpf  smoke  a  pipe  at  a 
▼ilkge  ale-bouse  and  drink  prosperity 
to  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  perdition 
to  the  Pretender.  Time  was  when  the 
almost  eternal  roar  of  the  great  metro- 
polis could  not  be  heard  at  Walworth 
inmpike ;  when  he  who  had  escaped 
for  a  short  period  from  the  toils  of  bu- 
siness found  at  that  distance,  the  rum- 
bling of  carriages,  the  hum  of  voices, 
and  the  shuffling  of  countless  feet,  ex- 
changed for  the  Unkle  of  the  sheep  bell, 
the  occasional  music  of  the  country 
team,  and  the  buzz  of  the  bee  and  the 
cockchafer.  In  those  days  some  few 
people  of  fashion  did  not  disdain  to  re- 
'  side  at  Peckham  and  Camberwell,  when 

Vol.  IX. 


their  important  duties  required  not 
their  attendance  *'  in  Town.**  It  Is  not 
so  now.  A  continuous  line  of  dwell- 
ings stretches  from  the  city  to  these 
villages,  and  a  rapid  succession  of 
short  stages,  whisks  you  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes from  one  to  the  other.  We  have 
authors  of  quality  now,  and  so  we  had 
a/  century  ago,  witness  the  neglected 
duodecimos  on  the  book-stalls :  **  A 
Satyr ;  written  by  a  person  of  honour" 
(alas !  that  such  arbtocratic  productions 
should  be  tumbled  about  by  the  paws 
of  plebeians)  our  nobility,  as  hereto- 
fore, seek  alliance  with  actresses  ;  but 
our  very  merchants  despise  the  red- 
bricked  long-windowed  houses,  of  the 
two  last  generations  of  aristocrats ; 
nay,  your  retired  tailor  dii<plays  his 
carriage  and  liveries  in  **the  west-end" 
and  scorns  to  live  in  such  habitations. 
These  neglected  tenements  have  their 
traditions  as  well  as  the  cas  ties  of  our 
feudal  barons.  Two  or  three  houses  of 
this  description,  overlook  the  Green  at 
Camberwell,  and  one  of  them,  if  we 
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may  credit  the  domeitic  lenraiiti,  is 
the  scene  of  strange  pranks ;  but  they 
are  of  sach  a  description,  that  the  tuI- 
gar  origin  of  the  ghost  who  haonts  it  is 
quite  obvious.  Who.  for  instance,  ever 
heard  of  the  shade  of  a  peer  or  a  baro- 
net, suddenly  shutting  the  drawer  and 
crushing  the  fingers  of  him  who  had 
opened  it!  Whose  ghost,  save  that  of 
a  washer-woman  or  a  cook«>maid,  would 
take  the  trouble  to  turn  a  ramp-steak, 
whilst  hissing  oil  the  gridiron,  or  en- 
tering the  larder  at  the  ^'witchhag 
hour,'*  stidk  a  HNKild  candle  bolt  up- 
right in  the  eentre  of  a  jam  tart !  Such 
things  kt^w  occurred,  or  1  hare  hmm 
gro^y  deceived.    Bat  to  my  story  :— 

In  the  year  \t9*^  a  gentleman  whom 
I  shall  naiae  Mr.  Charles  Aspinall, 
purchased  of  live  proprietor,  the  hoafte 
referred  U>,  He  was  a  tall  handsome 
man,  with  a  pale  oval  Hce  and  dark 
hair,  but,  rithdufh  topafvntlv  not  more 
than  iMli)r,  he  had  fheiliitd  Mmeanour 
of  a  «Miii  «f  nearly  twice  that  age.  He 
kept  Iftt  Iktle  company,  and  seemed 
toM^  his  bocrtra  the  delight  and 
amwNMMKt  whidi  noiit  menefraeavefiif 
to  ^KMMffir  4n  society.  MV.  AafplMill 
was  a  ^mjf  tiwtpfw'aie  maa ;  he  «ie  aird 
drank  IMH  sparingly,  sletit  little,  and 
stndied  hard.  Oousiairft  tWiadaiitJt  M 
church  led  tlie  more  grave  part  of  his 
neighbours  to  look  upon  him  as  a  man 
of  singular  piety,  and  he  had  performed 
some  acts  of  charity,  which  the  offi- 
cious who  wished  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  took  especial 
care  to  magnify. 

ij;  is  a  false  and  dangerous  philosophy 
which  teaches  a  man  to  avoid  the  so- 
ciety of  his  fellows :  excessive  mortifi- 
cation and  self-denial  is  as  dangerous. 
The  crimes  of  recluses  have  not  Iseen 
the  least  in  the  black  catalogue  of  hu- 
man iniquity,  and  not  a  few,  who  in 
early  life  devoted  themselves  to  a  life 
of  austerity,  have  perished  in  infamy. 
Mr.  AspinaU  was  not  conscious  of  this: 
he  did  not  perceive  that  the  extremes  of 
self-denial  and  dissipation,  often  lead 
to  the  same  results.  He  had  resided  at 
Camberwell  about  twelvemonths,  when 
he  became  acquainted  (the  world  never 
knew  how)  with  a  young  lady  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  who  lived  with  her 
family  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Their  acquaintance  was,  for  some  time, 
kept  a  profound  secret,  but  it  was 
afterwards  discovered  by  the  brothers 
of  the  lady,  who  insisted  upon  her  se- 
ducer making  her  his  wife.  Hey  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  him,  in  case  of 


hU  non-compliaoee  with  their  wishes, 
bat  in  the  evtnt  of  his  accepting  their 
terms,  they  solemnly  assured  him  the 
circumstance  should  not  be  known  b^ 
yond  their  own  circle.  Hiese  condi- 
tions '  would  have  been  spumed  by 
many  men,  however  they  might  have 
wished  to  make  reparation  to  an  injured 
woman  and  an  insulted  family ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  Mr.  Aspinall  consented 
to  make  the  lady  his  wife,  and  the  mar- 
riage was  immediately  solemniied,  bat 
in  the  most  private  manner. 

Mr.  Aspinall  was  a  Assembler  and 
a  ootKard.  He  dreaded  a  reneontre 
With  the  Ivothers,  and  to  avoid  it  had 
marriod  (Wf  sister^  but  whatever  love 
hi>  iniglit  bare  entertained  for  her  pre* 
viofljR^io  hia  wiopiing  this  a!i«maiive^ 
it  ift  cprmin  that  every  trac*  oTitfe^tioii 
was  obliterated  by  this  fof^^ed  marriage 
— hp  coticeived  th«  most  dc^ljr  hatr^ 
ag:^!^!^!  k\s  bride,  and  ft^solied  to  de- 
utroy  her*  Tlieaccf)ii!pli*hmf'iil  of  this 
was,  how^vw,  dp!^err«3  until  the  congra- 
i^ilfitnry  vi^ti*;  of  his  wife^s  mid  bis  own 
fri^ndji  had  c&ea^^  But  he  was  re* 
p4>atcdlif  ihuartod  in  bi^  designs,  and 
during  Ur^  wiiole  tim*  never  tpealed  hi* 
partner  with  crtielt  v\  aIihou|b  hia  cool 
,bohavhsiil'occaslf«ned  her  inuph  unhap- 
I>inp9ii.  The  birth  of  a  duld  would 
have  appealed  lo  Ihe  heart  of  one  less 
cruel  tiian  AspiDall^s,  but  hia  vfos  the 
fell  determination  of  a  coward,  the  moot 
cruel  of  mankind,  if  an  indifference  lo 
homan  suffering  accompanies  his  natu- 
ral timidity.  About  two  months  after 
the  birth  of  the  infant,  AspinaU  re- 
solved to  put  his  diabolical  plan  iifto 
execution.  His  wife  had  one  e^^oiia^ 
retired  to  rest  and  dismissed  her  servant, 
when  the  monster  entering  the  bed- 
chamber closed  the  door,  and  aMMroach- 
ing  the  bed-side,  presented  a  phiaf  and 
a  glass  to  his  victim,  telling  her  that  he 
had  procured  a  draught  which  would 
relieve  the  headache,  of  which  she  had 
complained  during  the  day.  The  na- 
suspecting  woman  took  the  draogfal, 
and  uncorking  the  phial,  poured  the 
liquid  into  the  glass.  It  was  thick  assd 
of  a  dark  colour,  but  supposing  it  to  be 
in  reality  a  draught  prepared  by  a  che- 
mbt  she  drank  it  o^  while  her  fiead- 
like  husband  regarded  her  with  a  look 
of  deep  intensity.  He  then  took  tfie 
phial  and  glass  from  her  hand,  and 
placing  both  on  the  table,  walked  hur- 
riedly up  and  down  the  room.  Mrs. 
Aspinall  was  not  surprised  at  this 
strange  demeanour  of  her  husband, 
she  had  become  Ismiliartted  to  his  pe- 
calkur  habitSi  and  not  wishing  to  disluib 
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iaAw|ill«linwMilM««ppo0e4  tobt 
mm  of  bis  moody  flis,  the  oodo^voorod 
to  compote  beraelf  to  sleep.  Her  sleep 
wos  Uw  long  ond  dreamless  slumber  of 
tbo  deod,  (or  when  her  bosbsnd  apr 
Moaobed  the  bed,  be  (boBd  tbat  Urn  irtal 
drau^t  bmi  efisded  his  deadly  par* 
pose.  Tboae  who  are  aware  of  the 
aympalby  between  the  moiber  and  the 
ebild,  will  semrcely  need  be  told,  that 
tbe  poison  which  deprived  Mrs.  Asp»» 
sail  of  life^  had  closed  the  earthly  ca« 
reer  of  ber  iikibai  {  Che  Utile  inaocent 
bud  breathed  its  last  on  the  bosom  of 
its  mother.  The  cold  grey  eye  of  As* 
pinall  regarded  the  bodies  for  a  few 
moments,  bat  no  tear  of  pity  or  remorse 
dimmed  its  svllen  glape;  be  turned 
finom  the  spectacle  and  striding  aoross 
the  room,  whispered  to  some  person  on 
the  landing-place,  aad^his  Italian  ser« 
▼ant  Jacopo  entered.  We  mast  draw  a 
reil  over  the  scene  which  folkiwed. 
To  dwell  on  such,  would  argue  a  bad 
taste  and  want  of  feeling.  Ibe  lovers 
of  soch  tragedies  may  find  its  like  in 
(bat  ehroaiole  of  crime,  the  Newgate 
Calendar.  Mr.  Aspinall  and  his  seix 
vant  that  night  secretly  baried  the  bo- 
dies of  his  victims,  in  one  of  the  wine 
cellars. 

To  accoant  for  the  disappearance  of 
bis  partner,  required  the  utmost  inge- 
Doity  of  the  murderer ;  but  a  tale  was 
aooo  trumped  up,  and  ready  by  the  next 
aomMg>  Mrs.  Aspinall  in  due  tisM 
mas  mmsed-'-the  lieusehold  was  in 
nlarm,  and  every  one  in  a  state  of 
nn»ety«  whffa  JsAopo,  with  apparent 
fttlnctanca,  stated  tlmt  having  occmoon 
|o  risa  early  in  the  morning,  he  had 
seen  a  carriage  waiting  at  day-break 
on  the  green,  and  that,  snspeoting  it 
mas  theie  lor  some  improper.  p«irpoiie, 
be  bad  kept  watob,  until  he  saw  with 
anrpri^e,  his  mistress  pass  oat  and  pro^ 
coed  towards  it,  when  she  wmi  received 
by  a  gentleman  in  an  undress  military 
frock,  who  banded  her  inte  the  carriage, 
which  immediately  dnore  at  a  rapid 
rale  towavds  town. 

He  who  had  plmmd  $o  diabolical  a 
mnrder  would  not,  it  may  be  supposed, 
find  mqcb  dUBmuty  in  conntermiting 
aarprize  and  grief  at  this  piere  of  pre* 
tended  information.  Mr.  Aspinall  act* 
ed  his  part  so  well,  that  4he  story  waa 
never  (at  a  moment  doubted  by  any 
one. 

From  that  day,  however,  he  became 
an  altered  man ;  his  demeanour,  always 
iMoghty  and  unprepossessing,  was  now 
baiah  and  repoUive;  he  was  more 
gloomy  than  ever,  aqdotemed  f»  thonib 


worn  down  by  invard  grief,  whieh 
these  who  knew  him,  aitribatedto  afav 
diflferent  onuse  from  tlm  trae  one.  Re* 
morse  haunted  bim  like  a  shadow;  hie 
slumbers  were  broken  by  ghastly  vi-i 
aiona,  in  which  bis  murdered  wife  boeo 
a  prominent  part ;  the  blood  of  the  in* 
nooem  was  upon  hisi,  and  he  knew  not 
where  to  tarn  for  refuge  from  the  phaa* 
tOBM  that  incessantly  puraned  him. 
Such  a  state  of  mind  ao  harassed  a  con* 
stittttion  naturally  heahby  and  vigov^ 
ous,  that  Ur.  Aspinall  was  near  aink* 
ing  under  this  accumulation  of  misery. 
Physicians  were  summoned  to  his  tiA, 
and  change  of  scene  and  climate  were 
recommended ;  he  was  nrged  to  travel, 
and  be  did  so.  He  proceeded  to  Paris, 
and  reveled  with  the  gayieat  of.  that 
great  city;  but  bo  could  not  drown  the 
raeolloctioQ  of  the  past.  He  visited 
Switzerland;  but  the  smiling  frcea  and 
cheerful  hearts  of  the  inhabitants,  con- 
nrasted  too  strongly  with  the  tumnlt  of 
his  own  boaQm«  He  affected  an  air  oC 
gaiety  in  RosBe  and  Naples,  though  Ua 
hflggtird  ieaturas  too  plainly  told  of  the 
inward  fire  that  consemed  him,  and  ha 
retured  to  England  pale  and  attenu- 
ated the  remnant  of  a  man,  with  hia 
Italian  servant,  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  travels.  It  was  observed 
that  this  man  took  grMter  libeitiee  with 
bis  nmster  than  his  situation  warrant- 
ed, and  it  ^as  evident  that,  although 
Mr.  Aspinall  did  not  relish  the  fellow's 
familiarity,  be  did  not  like  to  part  with 
him;  perhaps  he  feared  hiin,  hot  no 
one  could  divine  tlie  i^ason»  and  the 
death  of  this  man  which  happened  but 
a  short  time  a'Wr,  was  not  regretted  by 
any  of  the  household.  Mr*  Aspinal^ 
eridently  relieved  of  a  cauas  of 
much  unessiness,  now  kept  company 
at  his  boose  and  eadeavoarad  la  be 
gay,  hut  it  was  an  aboriire  attempt,  to 
^care  tlie  demon  that  bannied  him  9  hia 
mirth  was  forced,  bis  sroilo  was  the 
ffrin  of  a  skehHon,  tLv4  the  aonni  of  Mm 
iaugh  was  cheerless.  9lill  he  hekad 
not  visitors.  The  seeood  anniaanary 
of  the  murder  of  bis  wifo  and  bar  infsiit 
arrived,  and  Mr.  Aspinall*  dreading 
the  reooUection  of  that  frighlAil  evan- 
ing,  had  a  large  party  to  sop  with  hha. 
They  did  not  break  up  until  laie,  when 
several  of  tbe  guests  were  invited  to 
stay  until  the  morning,  and  beds  were 
accordingly  provided.  One  of  them 
was  a  bair^rsined  young  man  of  for- 
tune named  Powis,  who,  complaining 
of  a  vioitnt  headaofa,  besought  hia  host 
to  allow  bim  to  retire  to  rest  a  liiilo 
eorlifvr*   Tbo  raqnast  boing  aomplaad 
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wkh,  the  betQ  wat  coodueled  to  his 
chamber ;  he  knew  not  that  it  was  the 
one  in  which  the  wife  of  his  ^tertainer 
had  been  so  foally  mardered-— Mr.  As- 
pinall  dared  not  sleep  in  that.  The 
guests  dropped  off  one  by  one,  till  at 
lengtb  those  only  remained,  who  had 
resolved  to  pass  the  night  where  they 
were,  when  suddenly,  a  loud  shoot  was 
heard,  and  some  one  hastily  ascending 
the  stairs,  barst  into  the  room.  It  was 
lir.  Powis:  his  right  hand,  which 
shook  violently^  grasped  the  candle- 
stick from  which  the  candle  had  escaped 
in  his  flight ;  his  cravat  and  perriwig 
were  left  behind,  and  he  stood  before 
them  in  an  agony  of  affright,'  without 
the  power  to  articulate  a  word. 

"Powis!  Powis!"  said  Mr.  Aspi- 
nall,  affecting  a  composure  which  he 
was  far  from  feeling,  *^  What  ails  thee 
man  (  art  thou  mad  V* 

<'  Aye.  I  believe  so."  faultered  the 
beau,  "  bat  if  1  be  not,  I  have  seen  that 
whidi  would  turn  the  head  of  a  wiser 
one  than  I ;  give  me  I  beseech  you,  a 
glass  of  bramiy  (he  sunk  into  a  chair) 
or  I  shall  surely  faint  with  terror.** 

"This  is  foolery,  Powis,"  said  As- 
pinall,  whitening  with  alarm,  **one  of 
thy  mad  pranks." 

**  Yes,  it  was  a  mad  prank,  to  follow 
a  ghost  into  your  wine  cellar,  Aspinall ; 
rU  say  with  the  school-hoys,  that  Til 
never  do  so  again— some  foul  play  has 
been  acted  in  this  house.  I  believe  I 
was  drunk  just  now,  but  this  has  so- 
bered roe.** 

'*  Let  us  know  what  you  have  seen,** 
said  several  of  the  company,  pressing 
round  him.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  As- 
pinall unobserved,  led  the  room. 

''Let  DM  have  breathing  room,  then,** 
said  Powis,  ^  and  you  shall  hear  all. 
-Yon  most  know  that  I  had  stolen  off  to 
bed,  in  the  hope  that  a  sound  sleep 
would  rid  me  of  the  cursed  headachy 
which  I  feel  returning.  I  had  fastened 
my  chamber  door,  and  hung  my  perri- 
wig on  a  chair-back,  when,  finding  my 
cravat  had  become  too  tightly  knotted, 
I  approached  the  glass  and  endeavoured 
to  anfbsten  it.  I  had  not  been  engaged 
^08  many  seconds,  when.  Oh  Heavens ! 
.1  becaoM  conscious  that  some  one  was 
standing  near  me,  and  turning  my 
bead  1  saw,  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  all 
before  me,  a  lady  with  a  little  child  in 
her  arms.** 

'« A  lady  and  a  child  I**  echoed  half  a 
docen  voices. 

"Aj,  a  lady  and  a  chiM,'*  said 
Powi^  •< but  hear  the  i«sue  of  it;  1  was 
disposed  to  be  a  little  merry  with  the 


intruder,  but  when  !  looked  in  berfase, 
there  was  an  expression  in  it  which* 
assured  me— unbeliever  as  I  have  hi- 
therto been—that  my  visiter  was  not 
of  this  world.  I  was  about  to  address 
the  figure,  when  it  laid  iu  finger  on  its 
pale  lips,  and  glided  out  of  the  roooi, 
— ^not  throogh  the  keyhole  nor  the  pan- 
nel  of  the  door,  for  it  flew  wide  open  at 
her  approach,  and  then  proceeded  down 
stairs.  1  was  literally  confounded,  but, 
after  a  moment*s  paune,  I  snatched  op 
the  candle,  and  followed  the  figure. — 
A  rushing  wind,  which  seemed  to  ftU 
the  lioose,  extinguished  my  light ;  but  I 
had  no  need  of  one ;— a  pale  glimiaer- 
ing  guided  my  steps,  and  1  followed  my 
conductor  into  the  cellar,  when  she  ap- 
peared to  enter  one  of  the  vaults ; — I 
pressed  forward,  and  striking  my  head 
violently  against  the  door,  fell  back- 
wardf«.  My  fit  of  courage,  or  rather 
desperation,  had  now  ended;  and 
quickly  regaining  my  perpendicular, 
I  flew  up  stairs,  and  entered  the  room 
just  as  you  beheld  me.*' 

All  who  heard  this  wild  tale  starsdr 
for  a  moment  on  the  narrator,  and  then 
each  began  to  make  his  comments. — 
One  agreed  with  Powis,  that  it  told  of 
some  foul  deed  of  murder ;  another  vo- 
ted for  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of 
the  fearful  visitation;  while  a  third 
inquired  for  Mr.  Aspinall,  who  they 
then  found  had  quitted  the  room.  A. 
servant  was  desired  to  request  bis  at- 
tendance; but  the  messenger  returned 
in  a  few  seconds,  and  informed  them 
that  he  had  been  to  the  door  of  his  mas* 
ter*S  chamber  which  was  locked,  and 
that  he  had  heard  a  low  moaning  within. 

All  flew  to  the  chamber:  the  door 
was  immediately  forced,  and  Mr.  As- 

Sinall  was  found  stretched  on  the  floor 
eluged  in  blood,  and  quite  insensible. 
He  had  with  his  penknife  severed  the 
radial  artery  with  such  fatal  deterroi-^ 
nation,  that  his  wrist  was  fairly  cut  to 
the  bone.  A  surgeon  was  summoned, 
but  the  hemorrhage  had  been  too  great ; 
the  wretched  suicide  was  lifeless  before 
his  arrival.  A  scrap  of  paper  lay  on 
his  dressing-table,  and  on  it  was  writ** 
ten  in  pencil  a  confiession  of  his  crinm. 
It  expressed  his  resolution  rather  to 
perish  by  his  own  hand,  than  be  made 
a  spectacle  for  the  multfeude. 

The  bodies  of  Mrs.  Aspinall  and  ber 
infont  were  discovered  in  the  vault, 
and  consigned  to  a  more  hallowed  spot ; 
whilst  that  of  their  destroyer,  was  in- 
terred in  a  neighbouring  cross  road  with 
the  customary  formalities— the  stake 
and  the  quick  lime.  **^ 
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A  VISIT  TO  POMFRET  CASTUU 

FOE  TBB   OLIO. 

TBb  golden  hue  of  an  antamnal  sun 
still  lingered  in  the  sky,  as  a  traveller 
entered  the  vestibule  of  the  above  an- 
cienc .  ftibric  There  is  something  in- 
describably atvful  and  solemn,  just  as 
you  ascend  the  wide  staircase  leading 
to  the  picture  gallery,  which  is  now  in 
a  dilapidated  state ;  no  vestiges  can  be 
tr&ceo,  to  show  that  it  was  once  an  ha* 
bitaCion  of  royalty,  save  a  battered  ha- 
bergeon hanging  in  the  centre  of  the 
spacious  hall,  which  remini^s  the  ob- 
server of  the  feudal  discord  and  bloody 
opposition  which  raged  with  irresisti- 
ble fury  during  the  reign  of  that  pusil- 
lanimous monarch,  Richard  the  Second ; 
every  thing  connected  with  this  omi- 
nous castle,  heaps  on  the  already 
crowded  list  of  crime,  and  pollutes 
with  indelible  dishonour,  the  annals  of 
English  history.  There  is  a  subterra- 
neous cavern  leading  from  a  gloomy 
dungeon  to  a  deep  moat,  which  runs  on 
one  side  of  the  castle,  so  that  when 
any  dooght  v  and  noble  peer  was  to  be 
a  victim  of  their  inhuii^an  barbarity, 
they  would  convey  him  through  this 
dismal  passage  blindfold  and  there 
leave  him,  wtien  three  or  four  myrmi- 
dons, initiated  in  their  ruthless  trade, 
would  rush  upon  him  and  beat  him  to 
death.  In  this  lurid  prison,  Richard 
the  Second  drank  deep  of  the  cup  of 
misery,  and  so  did  others  of  a  more 
brighter  model,  wliose  names  alone 
woulf^  rouse  Ate  from  her  calid  zone, 
to  rindicate  tlieir  fallen  parentage.  O 
PomCret!  thine  is  indeed  a  horrid 
name ;  within  thy  cloistered  walls  the 
bravest  sons  ot  England  have  closed 
their  eyes  for  ever.  Not  a  single  piece 
of  costly  tapestry,  or  rich  crimson  vel- 
ret,  remains  to  adorn  the  bare  walls, 
wMch  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  de- 
stroying hand  of  Time — not  a  jot  of  its 
once  splendid  magnificence;  yet,  when 
700  look  on  it,  it  excites  compassion 
for  the  loss  of  its  murdered  heroes, 
whose  blood  stains  the  marble  floor  6n 
which  the  proudest  kings  of  England 
stood  surrounded  by  their  household. 

To  a  stranger,  Pomfretmay  be  viewed 
*^th  inconceivable  grandeur,  which 
inspires  you  with  a  feeling  that,  al- 
though it  has .  been  a  receptacle  for 
bones  of  kings  and  princes,  and  a  hor^ 
rid  charnel-house  for  sanguinary 
bloodshed,  yet  still,  its  exterior  being 
much  decayed,  presents  to  you  a  glori- 
ous ruin.  The  more  you  see  it,  the 
more  yon  admire  it ;  the  portcullis,  and 


the  ^ched  vaults,  which  range  under 
the  east  angle  of  the  building,  alone 
speak  volumes  of  its  antiquity.  Pom- 
fret  Castle  is  erected  on  a  hill,  and 
commands  a  fine  prospect  over  the 
beautiful  scenery  which  emblazon  the 
picturesque  landscapes  of  the  west- 
riding  of  Yorkshire.  Farewell  to  Pom- 
fret,  and  all  its  former  pomp  ard  splen- 
dour !  ASHBURY. 


REASONS  FOR  SORROW. 

On  hit  dmtb.bad  poor  Labia  IIm, 

Hit  wHtt  U  in  detpnlr; 
Bjr  mutual  flghs  nod  tobi  and  eriea, 

Tbey  both  eiprett  their  care. 

*  A  diflTrent  caa«e,*  tajFf  parton  Slj, 
*  The  fame  effect  may  give; 

Poor  Lnbin  frart  that  be  nav  die, 
Hit  wife,  that  be  ONty  live  I' 


LOUGH  MASK. 

AN   IRISH  LBGBND. 


Thbbb  is  a  ?reat  charm  about  Irish 
legends,  and  the  following  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  Ossian.  ft  is  from  one  en- 
titled *'  Lough  Mask.**  Cormac  is  away, 
and  Eva  busies  her  heart  and  eyes  in 
watching  for  his  return. 

Another  glance  across  the  lake. 
'Tis  yet  unrippled  by  an  oar.  The 
faint  outline  or  the  dark  gray  moun- 
tains, whose  large  masses  lay  unbroken 
by  the  detail  which  dav-light  discovers 
^he  hazy  distance  01  tlie  lake,  whose 
extremity  is  undistinguishable  from  the 
overhanging  cliffe  which  embrace  it— 
the  fading  of  the  western  sky — the  last 
Ibnelv  rook  winging  his  weary  way  to 
the  adjacent  wood,  the  flickering  flight  of 
the  bat  across  her  windows — all— all 
told  Eva  that  the  night  was  fast  ap- 
proaching; yet  Cormac  was  not  come. 
She  turned  from  the  casement  with  a 
sigh.— Oh !  only  those  who  love  cap 
tell  how  anxious  are  the  moments  w^ 
pass  in  watching  the  approach  of  the 
beloved  one. 

She  took  her  harp ;  every  heroine,  to 
be  sure,  has  a  harp :  but  this  was  not 
the  pedal  liarp,  tliat  instrument  par 
excellence  of  heroines,  but  ^h^  simple 
harp  of  her  country,  whose  single  row 
of  brazen  wires  had  often  rung  to  many 
a  sprightly  planxty,  long,  long  before 
the  double  action  of  Erard  had  vibrated 
to  some  fantasia,  from  Rossini  or  Majr- 
erbeer,  under  the  brilliant  finger  of  a 
Bochsa  or  a  Labarre. 

But  now  the  harp  of  Eva  did  not 
ring  forth  the  spirit-stirring  planxty, 
but  yielded  to  her  gentlest  touoi  tme  of 
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Ihe  moti  foothing  and  f UinUve  of  her 
tMiv^  melodies:  and  to  her  woman 
aensfbility,  which  lon^  expectation  had 
eicited,  it  ieemed  to  breathe  an  on* 
nsnal  flow  of  tenderness  and  i>atho^ 
which  her  heated  hnagiination  conjured 
almoA  Into  prophetic  wailing.  Eva 
paused— she  was  alone ;  the  night  had 
closed — her  chambcf^  was  dark  and  si- 
lent She  bnrst  into  tears,  and  when 
her  spirits  became  somewhat  calmed  by 
this  gush  of  feeling,  stie  arose,  and 
dashing  the  lingering  tear  drops  from 
the  long  lashes  of  the  most  beautiful 
blue  eyes  in  the  worM,  she  hastentsd  to 
the  haU,  and  sought  in  the  society  of 
othelis,  to  dissipate  tho$«  feelings  by 
which  she  had  been  overcome. 

The  night  closed  orer  the  path  of 
Cormac,  and  the  storm  he  antid^ed 
bad  swept  across  the  waves  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  now  burst  in  all  its  fury 
over  the  mountains  of  Joyce's  country. 
The  wind  rushed  alotig  in  wild  gusts, 
bearing  in  its  sweeping  eddy  heavy 
dashes  of  rain  wluch  increased  to  a 
coiUinuous  deluge  of  enormous  droiM^ 
rendering  the  mountain  gullies  the 
channels  of  temporary  rivers,  and  tlie 
path  that  wound  along  the  verge  of  each 
precipice  so  slippery,  as  to  render  its 
passage  death  to  the  timid  or  unwary, 
and  dangerous  even  to  the  firmest  or 
most  practised  foot.  But  our  hero  and 
his  attendant  strode  on— the  torrent  was 
resolutely  passed,  iis  wide  roar  audi- 
ble above  the  loud  thunder  peids  that 
rode  through  the  slartkd  echoes  of  the 
mountains  ;  the  dizzy  path  was  firmly 
trod,  its  dangers  rendered  more  per- 
ceptible by  the  blue  lighti^ngs,  half 
revealing  the  depth  of  the  abyss  be- 
neath ;  and  Cormac  and  Diarmid  stiU 
passed  on  towards  the  shores  of  Loogh 
BAask,  unconscious  of  the  interruption 
that  yet  awaited  tbem^  fiercer  than  the 
torrent,  and  more  deadly  than  the 
lightning. 

As  they  passed  round  the  base  of  a 
projecting  crag,  that  flung  its  angular 
masses  athwart  the  Tavine  through 
which  they  wound,  a  voice  of  brutal 
coarseness  suddenly  arrested  their  pro- 
gress with  the  fiercely  uttered  word  of 
*  Stand!'" 

We  must  break  the  current  of  the 
story,  to  tdl  that  Cormac  and  his  com- 
panion are  beset  by  more  than  their 
owu  numbers,  and  a  scuffle  ensues,  in 
which  Cormac  is  killed  by  a  rival  who 
had  waylaid  him.  £va  is  still  on  the 
watch. 

'<  Restlessly  had  Eva  passed  that  tur- 
bulent nigbt--eacb  gust  of  the  tempest, 


each  flash  of  liviiig  flame  and  borst  of 
thunder  awakened  her  terrors,  lest 
Cormac,  the  beloved  of  her  soul,  were 
exposed  to  its  fury ;  but  in  the  lapses  of 
the  storm,  liope  ventured  to  whii4per  he 
yet  lingered  in  the  castle  of  some  firiand 
beycNnd  the  moontains.  The  BKiraing 
dawned,  and  silent^  bore  witnesa  to  tbs 
comoiotion  of  the  elements  In  the  past 
night.  The  riven  branch  of  the  naked 
tree,  that  in  one  night  had  h^on  shorn 
of  its  leafy  beauty,  the  earth  atrown 
with  foliage  half  green,  half  yellow^  «(• 
f  et  the  autumnal  alchemy  had  converted 
Its  summer  verdure  quite  to  gold,  gave 
evidence  that  an  unusually  early  storm 
had  bean  the  forerunner  of  the  equinox. 
Tiie  general  aspect  of  nature  too»  though 
calm,  was  cold ;  the  mountains  wore  a 
dress  of  sombre  grey,  and  the  small 
scattered  clouds  were  straggling  over 
the  face  of  heaven,  as  though  they  bad 
been  rudely  riven  asunder,  and  the 
short  and  qaick  lash  of  die  waters 
upon  the  shore  of  Lough  Maak,  might 
have  told  to  an  accustomed  eye,  that  a 
longer  wave  and  a  whiter  umud  had 
broken  on  its  strand  a  few  lioars  beforeu 
•  But  what  is  that  upthrewn  upon  the 
beach !  And  who  9re  those  that  sur- 
round it  in  such  consternation  f  It  is 
the  little  skiff  that  was  moored  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake  on  the  oreoed- 
ing  eve,  and  was  to  have  borne  Uormac 
4o  his  betrothed  bride  ;  and  they  wfap 
identify  the  shattered  boat  are  those  lo 
whom  Eva's  happiness  is  dear ;  lor  it 
is  her  father  and  his  attendants,  who  are 
drawing  ill  omens  firem  the  tiny  wreck. 
But  they  conceal  the^tct^  and  the  ex- 
pecting girl  is  not  told  of  the  evil* 
boding  discovery.  Boidays  liave  come 
«nd  gone,  and  Cormac  yet  tarries.  At 
length, 'tis  past  a  doubt;  andtbe&ther 
of  Eva  knows  his  child  is  widowed  era 
her  bridal— widowed  in  her  heart  at 
least.  And  who  shall  teU  the  fatal  tale 
to  Eva}  who  shall  cast  the  shadow  o*er 
her  soul,  aiMi  make  ttie  future  dark^ 
nessi— Alas!  ye  feeling  souls  that  ask 
it,  that  pause  ere  you  ean  speak  tbs 
word  that  blights  tor  eveC)  pause  so 
longer,  for  Eva  knows  it.  Yes !  fiross 
tongue  to  tongue— by  word  on  wond 
from  many  a  quivering  lia^  and  mean- 
ings darldy  given,  the  dreadful  cer^ 
lainty  at  last  arrived  to  the  bewildend 
Eva. 

It  was  natnreVi  last  effort  at  compre- 
hension ;  her  mind  was  filled  with  the 
one  fatal  knowledge—Cormac  was 
gone  for  ever;  and  that  was  the  on\j 
mental  consciousness  that  erar  a£tar 
employed  the  lorely  Elva. 
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Thft  remainder  of  (be  melaaoboly 
tale  is  briefly  told.  Thougb  quite  bin* 
reft  of  reaaoiiy  sbe  wm  lulraiMM  at  a 
childt  And  was  allowed  to  wander  round 
tbe  borders  of  Iiongb  Mask,  and  its 
immediate  neigfaboarhood.  A  favou- 
rite haunt  of  tbe  still  beaotiful  maniac 
was  tbe  Cave  of  Congi  where  a  suhler* 
ranean  river  rushed  from  beneath  a 
low  natural  ardi  in  tbe  rock«  and  pass* 
ing  some  yards  over  a  strand  of  pebbles, 
in  pellucid  swiftness,  loses  itsc^in  tbe 
dark  recesses  of  the  cavern  with  the 
sound  of  a  rapid  and  turbulent  fall. 
This  river  is  formed  by  tbe  waters  of 
Lough  Mask  becoming  engulphed  at 
one  of  its  extremities,  and  hurrying 
through  a  subterranean  channel,  until 
they  rise  again  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cong,  and  become  tributary  to  Lough 
Corib.  Here  the  poor  girl  wQuld  sit 
for  hours ;  and,  beheving  that  her  be- 
loved Cormac  had  been  drowned  in 
LoQgb  Mask,  she  hoped  in  one  of  those 
half-intelligent  dreaips  which  haunt  a 
distempered  brain,  to  arrest  his  body, 
as  she  fancied  it  must  pass  through  the 
Cave  of  Cong,  borne  on  the  subterra- 
nean river. 

Ifoitfh  aHer  nonth  paasad  by;  bat 
tbe  nipping  winter  and  the  gentle  spring 
flbaad  the  lovely  £va  still  watching  by 
Ibe  stream,  like  some  tutelary  nymph 
beside  her  sacred  fountain.  At  length 
she  disappeared—and  though  the  strict- 
est sear<^  was  made,  the  broken-hearted 
Eva  was  never  heard  of  more ;  and  the 
tradition  of  the  country  is»  that  the 
fairies  took  pity  on  a  love  so  devoted, 
and  carried  away  the  faithful  girl,  to 
join  her  lietrothed  in  fairy  land." 


THE  OLD  LYONS'. 

BT    ROGER    CALTBRLEY. 
^ar  the  OM9. 

"  Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  worlds 
I  bate  ye  !"  exclaimed  tbe  poor  Cardi- 
nal, when,  at  one  fell  swoop,  all  bis 
princely  honours,  his  more  than  east- 
em  wealth,  were  torn  from  him ;  and 
the  glorious  tiara  itself  when  it  seemed 
waiting  to  invest  bis  haughty  temples, 
ftded  like  the  meteor  of  the  morass  !— 
He  might  well  say  so,  since  the,  very 
bitterness  that  elicited  the  exclama- 
tion, while  it  shewed  how  he  had  once 
kntid  them,  taught  him  too  the  cureless 

Kngs  it  costs  to  lose  them.  They  had 
en  to  him  as  to  others,  like  the  ivy 
foliage  clustering  and  glittering  round 
some  noble  trunk;  their  luxuriance 
d|  while  they  enfolded  him  in 


splendour  not  his  own,  obscured  the 
intrinsic  majesty  of  his  mind,  and  en- 
thralled the  energies  of  his  character; 
and  tbeir  baleful  embraces  rooted  my- 
riads of  fibres  in  his  heart  only  to  leave 
myriads  of  wounds  when  they  were  torn 
from  it. 

There  is  a  cottage  by  the  road  side^ 
near  the  dty  of  L  — — ,  which  has 
often  imprwed  me  with  a  practical 
moral  more  forcible  than  a  hundred 
philosophical  treatises  on  this  subject, 
it  is  about  twelve  feet  square  and  six- 
teen high ;  h  is  old  and  partly  timbered 
and  thatched,  but  the  wood-work  is 
sound  and  strong,  and  the  brick-work 
which  it  laces,  is  of  the  brightest  and 
reddest,  while  the  thatch  is  of  that 
golden  hue  that  speaks  recent  repair ; 
and,  wnere  it  shoots  its  smooth  shorn 
margin  over  the  eaves,  displays  a  warm 
ledge  more  than  half  a  foot  thick.  A 
cherry-tree,  rubied  with  fruitage  in 
snmaier,  and,  in  winter,  uncoiling  its 
branches  like  the  lines  of  a  map,  cov- 
ers the  southern  wall,  enjoying  at 
once  the  tiny  warmth  of  tbe  single 
chimney  at  its  back  and  the  noontide 
radiance  in  front 

A  strip  of  garden  stpstebss  on  either 
side ;  a  few  orchard  trees--a  potatoe 
plat,  and  a  ponny  angle  with  one 
nestling  beehive,  and  its  inseparables, 
a  golden  patch  of  marygolds—a  ft>lue 
l^eam  of  lavenders — a  sprinkling  of 
thyme,  and  on*  scraggy  rosemary  busb, 
occupy  in  all  aooot  three  roods,  ^lose 
behind  it,  a  high  sandstone  bank,  with 
a  very  old  and  lofty  hedge  of  hawthorn, 
screens  it  from  the  east:  the  thrush 
loves  to  warble  there ;  and  if  you  pass 
in  the  golden  calm  of  a  June  evening, 
you  may  mourn  your  rash  steps,  from 
the  sudden  pause  which  they  effect  in 
a  honied  song,  when  he  of  the  sable- 
plume  and  sdfron  beak,  sweeps  from 
tbe  starry  blossoms,    in  this  hut, 

*CiiblBed,  eribbod,  confined/ 
dwelt  old  Thomas  Lyon,  his  wife,  and 
an  idiot  girl,  half  protege  toad  half 
servant.  It  hath  but  two  apartments, 
one  in  each  story.  No  pewter  glillera 
on  the  shelve ;  no  flitch  looks  swarthy 
on  the  rafters  ;  'go  by  when  you  will» 
no  savoury  steams  proclaim  the  rustic 
dainty ;  yet  look  within,  and  you  seem 
to  misa  nothing  that  a  coroforiable 
cottage  should  possess.  If  but  lew 
be  the  crockery,  they  are  gay  coloured, 
and  arranged  with  the  utmost  neatnefs ; 
if  the  chairs  be  many  coloured,  and  th* 
Uble  ricketty,  they  glisten  wiUi  .clean- 
linew;  if  there  be  hot  a  apark  ef  lire 
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in  the  grate,  it  has  no  anteemly  look—* 
DO  choakiog  ashes ;  i(«  little  flamo 
goes  brightly  op,  as  if  it  were  to  pro- 
dace  the  costliest  viands  that  ever  made 
groan  the  tables  of  the  great;  and  the 
SiDoke*  as  it  carls  amidst  a  high  hedge* 
row,  is  as  blue  and  feathery  as  ever 
poet  coald  wish.  Nor,  at  due  times, 
IS  the  Lilliputian  pot  or  keUle  want- 
ing, and  an  added  faggot  crackles  un- 
der it,  and  a  denser  smoke  undulates 
from  the  chimney.  The  old  couple  are 
in  perfect  keeping  ;  lie  in  6ne  eternal 
old  coat,  Sundays  and  working-days, 
that  yet,  by  some  magic,  never  looks 
shabby;  she  without  one  gleam  of 
rustic  gaud  in  her  attire, — her  very 
cloak  and  hood  being  of  the  dingiest 
drab,— and  her  cap  guiltless  of  a  rib- 
bon, yet  neat  to  a  fiiultless  nicety. — 
This  is  poverty  yoked  with  a  rare 
companion,  self-respect.  Themselves, 
and  every  thing  about  them,  proclaim 
•tinted  means,  and  a  firm  struggle  to 
make  tho^e  means  go  to  the  uttermost. 

YoQ  seldom  pass  their  abode  without 
seeing  tlie  old  dame  at  her  huge  wheel 
by  the  open  door ;  the  old  man  deloins 
in  the  garden  above;  or  the  half-wit- 
ted girl  crossing  with  black  pitcher, 
or  swinging  bucket  to  the  rocky  well 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  'Their 
manners,  too,  complete  the  picture; 
there  is  no  cringing,  not  a  glimpse 
of  that  whining  expression,  which 
people  in  their  circumstances  are  apt 
to  put  on.  The  senior,  as  you  pass, 
raises  his  habitually  bent  body,  and 
dofis  his  straw  hat,  but  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  saluution  of  an  equal. 
The  dame  even  affects  a  mincing  prim- 
ness in  her  mouth  ;  and  once  she  heart- 
ily rated  me  for  letting  my  brown  spa- 
niel plunge  into  her  silvery  welL 
.  The  other  evening,  returning  from  a 
f ummer  ramble,  1  met  old  Lyon,  for- 
sooth, taking  a  gentle  sti^oll  as  leisure- 
ly as  a  lord,  up  the  long  hill,  whose 
green  hedgerow  banks  display  such 
a  world  of  herbage  to  April  sons.  A 
calm  flooJ  of  glory,  streaming  from 
the  west,  laced  the  old  man's  sonny 
path;  and  his  grey  lock«,  and  his 
ruddy  wrinkles,  and  his  old  blue  coat, 
and  his  knotted  kerchief,  seemed  as  if 
they  were  sworn  inseparables,  calmly 
pacing  together  through  this  vale  of 
tears, — together  to  quit,  as  the  Indians 
believe,  for  realms  of  unclouded  ra- 
diance and  repose. 

To  people  like  the  old  Lyons',  what 
is  it  to  die!  What  terrors  can  death 
possess  for  them !  What  can  they  see 
revoltiog  in  the  tomb  !    Look  at  their 


narrow  tenement!  Four  walls,  ten 
feet  square,  have  been  to  them,  the 
world,  from  the  hour  that  he  took  her 
from  the  village  dance  on  the  green, 
to  the  present  moment. 

An  hebdomadal  journey  to  the  mar- 
ket and  to  church,  have  been  all  that 
they  have  known  of  its  wonders  and 
its  ways!  That  narrow  house  has 
been  the  orbit  of  their  lives  ;-^-one 
searcelif  namnttr^  will  be  their  shel- 
ter in  death — their  portal  to  immor- 
tality! 

They  have  no  splendid  palaces— no 
gilded  saloons— no  hoards  of  wealth 
to  hold  them  back  with  convulsive  te- 
nacity to  life,  when  the  inevitable  call 
shall  summon  them  away.  T4iey  have 
none  of  those  countless  ties  of  rank 
and  kindred,  that  fling  their  fond  but 
ineffectual  fetters  round  the  best  of  at, 
and  add  a  pang  to  the  most  resigned 
deathbed.^ 

Are  they  not  then  enviable  beings^ 
with  just  enough  of  this  world's  gMxI 
to  make  life  comfortable,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  make  death  terrible ! 


REMARKABLE  PRESENTIMENT 
OF  DEATH. 

Wk  were  dispatched  from  the  squa- 
dron in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  American  troops  from  Baltinaore, 
whilst  our  troops  advanced  upon 
Washington;  and  consequently,  we 
were  engaged  in  some  annoying  and 
offensive  operations  everv  day  and 
night.  *  *  ♦  *  *  We  had,  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
following  event  occurred,  not  only 
burnt,  but  robbed,  a  bouse,  from  the 
parlour  of  which  we  had  filched  a  ma- 
hogany table  for  our  berth ;  we,  there- 
fore, got  rid  of  our  old  oaken  a&ir, 
and  placed  onr  ill-gotten  furniture  in 
its  place.  As  this  genteel  apparatoa 
was  none  the  better  for  long  neglect  on 
shore  and  the  careless  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  handled  in  sending  it  on 
board,  I,  as  the  caterer  of  the  mess — to 
which  high  situation  I  had  been  lately 
appointed  —  proposed  that  we  should 
take  it  by  turns  to  polish  the  table,  in 
ordei*  to  render  it  a  proper  bright  ap- 
pendage to  our  berth.  Poor  Sands, 
wlio  was  seated  in  a  comer,  looking 
wofully  wretclied,  refused  to  assist ;  al- 
leging as  a  reason,  that  he  felt  perfectly 
convinced  he  should  never  eat  ofi*  the 


•  Thuy  bMk  died  IMQ.  wHkIa  a  telaf  intM- 
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table,  as  that  night  be  was  to  be  killed. 
In  vain  1  attempted  to  rally  him  from 
the   strange    melancholy   which    had 
overtaken  him  ;   be  sat  in  a  state  of 
almost  perfect  stupefaction.    I  ordered 
some  sapper ;  of  which,  however,  he 
woold  not  partake ;  bat  opening  his 
desk  he  made  all  his  oldest  friends  a 
trifling  present ;  to  me  he  gave  a  sil- 
ver knife,  and,  with  a  sad  countenance, 
said,    '  1  have  nothing  to  send  home, 
bat  my  death    will    be   severelv  felt 
there.*     We,  not  having  exactly  the 
mime  awful  feelings  as  our  messmate, 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  bow- 
ever,   neither  excited   the' resentment 
nor  the  spleen  of  poor  Sands.    At  this 
time  he  was  the  only  midshipman  des- 
tined to   remain  on  board,    the  rest 
being  appointed  to  the  different  boats 
and    different  divisions  of  small-arm 
men  to  be  ready  for  service  by  nine 
o'clock.    As  it  was  requisite  to  avoid 
any  thing  like  suspicion  in  the  ejres  of 
our  enemies  (the  frigate  being  placed 
within  about  pistol-shot  of  the  shore,) 
instelKl  of  osing  the  boatswain's  mate's 
pipes  to  call  the  boats  away,  the  order 
-   was  merely  whispered  along  the  decks. 
Martin  (who  afterwards  died  in  com- 
mand of  the  NautihUf  1  believe,  in  the 
Havannah,)   being    asleep,    and   not 
being  roused  by  the  slight  bustle,  was 
absent  when  his  boat   was  manned  ; 
and  Sands,  who  had  officiated  in  pre- 
paring the  boats,  was  desired  to  com- 
mand her  in  Martin*s  stead;  thas  be 
was  throst   into   service  unprepared, 
and  here  he  felt  the  certainty  that  his 
death  was  approaching.    That  morn- 
ing, Sir  Peter  Parker  (the  captain,)  in 
leaning  backwards  over  the  taffrail  to 
make  remarks  upon  the  rigging  at  the 
mizen^itop-gallant-mast  head,    let    his 
laced  cocked  bat  fall  off.   He  said,  verv 
ibooghtfally,    and  in   a  very  unusnal 
manner,  '  1  much  fear  my  heaid  will  fol- 
low, this  evening.'    From  this  moment 
be  became  thoughtful  and  reserved ; 
he  prepared  his  will  with  the  purser; 
he  destroyed  his  letters ;  he  made  se- 
veral allusions  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren; and    at  dinner — I  dined  alone 
with  him  that  day — he  was  unusaally 
reserved  and  dull ;  a  kind  of  melan- 
choly settled  upon  his  countenance, 
and  every  feature  indicated  some  secret 
foreboding  awfolly  present  to  his  ima- 
gination. Nine  o'clock  came ;  thp  boats 
were  manned,  and   I,  as  his  aid-de- 
camp, took  my  usual  seat  in  his  gig.<— 
All  the  boats  left  the  ship  at  the  Mme 
time,  and  with  maflled  oars  and  breath- 
less siltace,  we  approaclied  the  land- 


ing place.  When  die  gig*s  keel  grated 
on  the  sand,  and  the  boat  stopped,  1 
was  surprised  to  find  Sir  Peter  Parker 
remain  motionless  on  his  seat;  simI 
knowing  his  usual  ambition  to  be  first, 
I  was  rather  slack  in  asking,  which  f 
was  obliged  to  do,  if  I  should  land  first. 
This  awoke  our  chief  from  his  lethargy, 
but  instead  of  walking  over  the  gahg- 
board,  he  stepped  overboard  alongside 
in  the  water,  and  walkt  I  on  shore.— 
The  preparation  of  forming  the  meit, 
selecting  the  advance-guard, and  giving 
necessary  orders,  diverted  Sir  Peter 
from  his  melancholy,  and  he  appeared 
as  animated,  and  flushed  with  as  much 
hope  an4  confidence,  as  on  any  former 
occasion.  *        *        *        ♦ 

Sir  Peter  Parker  mounted  a  steed, 
and,  taming  round  to  his  army,  upave 
the  word,  *  Battalion,  advance  !'  Havw 
ing  some  orders  to  deliver  to  the  dif- 
ferent officers,  I  passed  in  the  rear,  and 
on  my  return  saw  poor  Sands;  he  ex- 
pressed himself  more  and  more  satisfied 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  and 
seemed  only  vexed  at  the  idea  of  his 
marching  a  measured  step  to  his  ine- 
vitable destmction.  I  left  him  watchful 
as  to  his  men,  bat  irrevocably  lost  as  to 
moral  courage.  ♦  *  ♦  * 
To  this  moment  Sir  Peter  Pftrker 
cheered  on  the  Marines  with  his  usual 
determined  courage ;  but  now  his  voice 
failed,  and  he  fell  in  my  arms — a  buck 
shot  had  cut  the  femoral  artery,  and  he 
was  bleeding  to  death.  *  »  ♦  * 
We  sent  on  shore  a  flag  of  truce  in 
the  morning.  The  Americans  were 
aware  they  had  killed  the  Captain; 
for  they  produced  his  shoe  which  had 
fallen  from  his  foot.  They  likewise 
mentioned  the  death  of  poor  Sands ;  a 
grapesbot  ^struck  him  jast  above  the 
heart.  Metrop^UUn. 


A  RBTBNTiVB  Mbmort.  —  A  young 
man,  a  short  time  since,  solicited  a  fa- 
vour of  a  neighboar  in  opulent  circum- 
stances in  the  village  in  which  he  re- 
sided :  the  answer  was,  ^*  No,  you  have 
nothing  to  expect  from  me,  until  yoa 
return  the  nine -pence  your  fisther 
charged  me  for  the  pounding  of^ny  pigs, 
thirty  yeart  ago  this  t§rp  day  /" 

Thosb  minds  are  most  prone  to  sus- 
picion that  are  the  most  Intimate  and 
roroiliar  with  vice,  as  the  perpetrator 
of  a  crime  is  ever  in  dread  of  treachery 
in  an  accomplice:  guilt  may,  in  fact, 
be  compared  to  the  heart ;  and  suspi- 
cions are  as  so  many  ramifications,  like 
the  veins  and  arteries,  that  carry  their 
own  nourishment  to  and  fro. 
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MRS.  SIDDONS. 

A  review  of  MUs  Fanny  KemUe't 
new  Tragedy,  in  **  Blackwood's  Maga* 
sine,**  introdaoes  the  following  elo* 
^aent  aketch  of  Mrs.  Siddona.  U  if 
aopposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
feMor  Wilson : 

**  We  iroft  that  we  have  too  moch 
good  sense  to  aUempt  painting  a  pic- 
tare  of  Sarah  Si'ldons.  In  her  youth, 
'tis  said,  she  was  beautlfol,  even  love- 
ly, and  won  men's  hearts  as  *  Rosalind.' 
Bat  beadty  is  a  foding  flower.  It  liMled 
from  her  iace,  ere  one  wrinkle  had 
touched  that  flsed  paleness  which  sel- 
4om  was  tinged  wUh  any  colour,  even 
in  the  whirlwind  of  passion.  Light 
went  and  came  across  those  finest  fea- 
tures at  the  coming  and  going  of  each 
feeling  or  thought;  but  faint  waa  the 
change  of  hue  ever  visible  on  that  glo 
rious  marble.  It  was  the  magnificent 
countenance  of  an  animated  statue-* 
in  the  stillnaas  of  its  idealized  beanty 
instinct  with  all  (be  emotions  of  our 
mortal  Ufeb  Idealized  beaniy !  Did 
we  not  say  that  beauty  had  faded  firom 
iier  feoe  1  Yes— but  it  was  overspread 
with  a  kindred  eipreasion,  for  which 
we  withhold  the  name,  only  because 
it  seemed  more  divine,  inspiring  awe 
that  overpowered  while  it  mragied 
with  delight— more  than  regal— say 
rather  immortaL  Such  an  image  sure- 
ly had  never  befere  trode,  nor  ever 
mgaia  will  tread,  the  enchanted  floor. 
In  all  stateliest  shews  of  waking  woe 
she  dwindled  the  stateliest  into  inaig- 
nifloance;  her  Muesty  m«le  others 
mean ;  in  her  sunlike  light  tid  atars 
'<  paled  their  ineffectual  firas."  Bat 
none  knew  the  troubled  grandeur  of 
ffuiU,  till  they  saw  her  in  '  Lady  Mnc- 
beth,'  walking  in  her  sleep,  and,  as  aba 
wrung  her  hands,  striving  in  pain  to 
wash  from  them  the  engrained  amrder. 
*  Not  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  could 
•weetenihis  liltle  band!*  The  whis- 
per came  as  from  the  hollow  grave, 
and  more  hideously^  haunted  than  ever 
was  the  hollow  grave,  seemed  then  to  be 
the  cell  of  her  heart!  Shakspeare's  self 
had  learned  something  then  from  a 
sight  of  Siddons.*' 

TO  MY  BOOKS.  , 

Iffy  ittdirtal  Bonlton  I  ftanutof  firlMdi*! 

To  whom  la  sorrow,  tickneM;  And  deapmlr. 
Ami  wbMi  bjr  ntef  opproMod,  my  •plrfe  bmdi 

To  owtlif  wub  Mro  relUiMe  I  repair 
Aod  MlAce  And ,  and  kindrod  hetrts  to  sharo 

And  sjnipntklse  with  feellngf,  whiek  the 

Tk*  ptond,  and  MllUk,  doea  II  weak  to  hear. 

Ohl  ever  let  ne  sweet  conmoaton  hold 
Witk  ye.  tke  iauaortal  skadet  of  mladi  of 
ketvealjr  moald  I 


jByyflfjfw^ffftjfg, 
MaHOMBTAIIISH  and  CflnitTIAIflTT. 

-*Histpry  relates  a  singular  anecdote 
of  an  Arabian  caliph,  named  Omar, 
wbo,  on  arriving  at  Jerusalem  to  re- 
ceive the  suboiissiom  and  surrender  of 
that  famous  city,  was  shewn  the  stone 
which  tradition  eaid,  served  Jacob  as  a 
pillar,  when  he  had  the  vision  of  the 
mystiod  ladder.  The  Christians  had 
taken  no  care  qf  the  stone,  or  the  place 
where  it  waa  flxed,  inaomneh  that  it 
was  aUnost  buried  in  filth.  Omar, 
being  greatly  oifended  at  the  neglect 
they  hihd  shewn  to  so  venerable  a  mo* 
nument,  resolved  to  cleanse  the  place 
himself;  to  which  end,  be  took  op  in 
the  skirts  of  his  robe,  as  much  filth  as 
they  could  contain,  and  carried  it  to 
aooie  distance,  where  he  threw  it  down. 
The  other  Mussulmen  who  aceoaipa- 
nied  biro,  took  a  pride  in  following  his 
eMunple,  and  in  a.  few  minutes  the 
atonej  as  well  as  the  ground  about  it, 
were  rendered  tolerably  dean.  The 
caliph  then  ordered  his  attendanls  to 
walk  the  atone^  after  which  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  prayed.  This  incident 
is  a  manifest  proof  of  the  veneration 
which  the  first  Mussulmen  shewed  to 
the  ancient  patriarchs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Asiatic  Christians  of  tlaose 
days,  were  equally  corrupt  both  in 
heart  and  mind,  being  Christians  only 
in  profession,  giving  themselves  up  to 
every  species  of  vice,  and  aeem  to  bave 
been  left  unpuniahed,  only  that  tliey 
might  be  the  scoff  of  the  MabosMtans. 
fklsDBniCK  TBB  GnsAf.— The  fel- 
lowing  historical  fact  will  shew  with 
what  punctuality  and  exactness  this 
mansrch  attended  to  the  aiost  minute 
affairs.  An  English  lady,  being  poa- 
aessed  of  shares  in  a  oommercsal  com- 
pany, and  having  occaaion  to  raise  mo- 
ney on  them,  repaired  to  Antwerp,  and 
made  application  for  that  purpose  lo  a 


director  of  the  company, 
there  by  the  king  of  Fruasia,  for  the 
managing  all  affairs  relative  thereto. 
This  peison  very  willingly  enteeed  into 
treaty  with  her ;  but  4he  iom  be  offered 
to  lend,  being  fer  short  of  what  the 
shares  were  worth,  and  also  insisting 
on  forfeiture  of  her  right  in  theB^  if 
not  redeemed  in  twdve  months,  she 
hroke  off  with  him,  and  had  reooorse 
to  some  merchanta,  who  «ere  induH 
able  to  treat  with  her  on  osuch  more 
equitable  terms.  The  proceeding  ne- 
cessarily brought  the  parties  befbcw 
this  director  to  receive  his  sanction, 
whicb  «w  c  lit  lit  Jul  to  the  aottdity  oC 
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the  •gnmrnv/t^  and  hiv  inding  be  was 
Vkekj  to  loee  tbe  edrantage  be  bad 
iiMered  Umaetf  wiHi  obuiaing  from 
tbe  frainactioB,  dUp«led  tbe  anthentH 
eity  of  the  ebairce,  aad  thereby  tbrew 
her  into  aacb  dftKredit,  as  to  render  all 
attenpts  to  raise  money  on  them  inef* 
fectnaL  Upon  this,  tbe  lady  wrote  by 
tfaecomsBon  posttotbekhigofPrassia, 
aecompaaied  with  a  memorial,  com- 
plaining of  Oie  treatment  she  Imd  re- 
oeiTod  from  the  (ttrector,  and  likewise 
enclosed  the  shares  in  another  letter  to 
a  friend  at  Berlin.  By  Tetmm  of  post, 
his  Majesty  condescended  to  answer 
her  letter,  and  the  shares  were  returned 
aathemtlcaled,  which  so  restored  her 
Oredit,  that  in  a  few  hoars  all  diifical- 
ties  were  removed,  and^the  director 
felt  the  king's  rcsenfcnt  for  his  un- 
gallant  behaviour. 

Oar  feh*  readers  will  be  astonisbed 
at  their  great  grand-daaies  when  they 
read  the  following  order  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  for  the  sapply  of  Lady 
Lacy 's  table  %nd  hoasehold  reqa  isites : 
Hm  ar,  Bv  the  King. 

We  wel  and  commoonde  yoa  to  al- 
lowe  daiUy  from  beasforth,  onto  oar 
ngfat  dere  and  w^  beloved,  the  lady 
lAcye,  mto  her  chambre,  the  Dytit 
feire  hereafter  ensoyng : 

Forst— Every  morning  at  brekefast, 
oon  chyne  of  ieyf,  M  oar  kechyn,  eon 
chste  ioff  and  oon  mannchet  at  oar  pa- 
BBtrye  barr,  and  a  golon  of  ale  at  oar 
hottrye  barr : 

Item— At  dyner,  e  peso  of  beyf,  a 
stnake  of  roste,  and  a  rewarde  aft  oar 
said  kechyn,  a  caste  of  cbele  bread  at 
oor  pananrye  barr,  and  half  a  galon  of 
ale  at  oor  batarye  barr: 

Jtan  At  afteraone,  a  manncbet  at 
oar  ponalrye  bair,  and  half  a  galon  of 
ale  at  oar  battryefoair: 

Item  At  sopper,  n  mess  of  ponige, 
a  jKse  of  matton,  and  a  rewarde  at  oor 
«ad  hechyn,  a  caste  of  chete  bread  at 
oar  panatrye,  and  a  galon  of  ale  at  oor 
hattrye: 

Hero— At  afimr-sapper,  a  chete  loff 
and«  mannchet  «t  oor  panatrve  barr,  a 
«olsn  of  ale  at  our  buttrye  barr,  and 
'half  a  golon  of  wine  at  oar  seller  barr: 

Item— Every  morning,  at  our  wood- 
yaid,  fear  tall  shyds  and  twoo  fagots : 

Item— At  oar  ohadndrje  barr  in  wil- 
ier, evyj  night,  oon  picket  and  Ibar 
syses  or  wase,  with  eight  candeHs, 
white  lights,  and  oon  torch : 

item— At  oav  picker-hoase.  weekly, 
six  white  coppas: 

liaa    At  ^v'ry  tisM  of  oar  removal^ 


oon  hool  cart  ^fbr  the  carriage  of  her 
staff: 

And  these  oar  letters  shall  be  yoar 
sefficient   wornmt   and   discharge  in 
this  behalfe,  at  all   tymes  hereafter. 
Given  nnder  ouf  segnette,  at  our  ma- 
near  of  Esthampstede^  the  17th  day  of 
July,  the  I4th  yere  of  our  reign. 
To  the  lord  steward  of  our  house- 
hold, the  treasoureTf  comptroller, 
cofEerer,  clerks  of  tbe  green  dotbe, 
the  clerks  of  our  kechyn,  and  to 
all  other  our  bed  officers  of  oar 
kechyn,  and  to  all  other  oar  bed 
officers  of  our  said  booshold  and 
10  evVy  of  them. 


Cable  Cxlk. 


Hiirr  TO  THJB  FAim.— A  gay  young 
lady,  rather  disposed  to  enroy  the  sigln 
of  her  admirers,  without  holding  any 
hopes  of  her  fevour  to  any  particular 
one  among  them,  once  asked  an  old  ba- 
chelor, "  Why  love-making  should  al- 
ways commence  with  the  gentlemen  I** 
The  question  being  popped  rather  sod- 
den^y  the  old  gentreman  was  posed  for 
a  few  moments,  but  recovering  himself 
said  ^  Wooing,  madam,  is  bat  an  affec- 
tionate seeking, — now  we  never  seek 
for  what  we  have,  but  for  what  we  have 
not  It  is  therefore  more  proper  for 
the  man  to  seek  for  what  he  has  lost, 
than  for  the  woman  to  seek  for  what 
she  has  already.  Hie  man,  you  know, 
has  lost  his'  rib,  and  he  seeks  after  her 
thatiiasit,becaaseshehasit;  and  that 
is  a  sufficient  reason  why  women  woo 
not,  but  are  wooed."  **  I  wonder  who 
has  got  your  rib/*  said  the  lady,  laughr 
ing.  "Never  mind  my  rib,*'  repKed 
the  old  gentleman,  and  then  sfily  added, 
'^  take  care  that  you  yourself  are  not 
like  the  man  who  had  liberty  given  him 
to  go  through  a  wood  and  make  choice 
of  the  best  staff  he  could  find,  provided 
he  chose  one  in  going  ottf  and  not  in 
his  returning."  "What  did  bedol^ 
enquired  the  lady,  not  aware  of  what 
was  to  follow.  «  Why,"  continued  her 
friend,  "  he  wriked  along,  and  with  a 
curious  eye,  where  be  might  best  suit 
hioiself;  he  saw  many  that  were 
straight,  tall,  and  good-looking,  and 
that  would  answer  his  purpose,  weQ, 
—but  no,  these  would  not  content  hin^ 
so  on  he  goes  still  expecting  a  better, 
till  at  last  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
wood,  and  then  he  found  none  but 
crooked  and  ill-looking  ones  to  choose 
from,  and  no  great  choice  of  them  ei- 
ther."   Tbe  lady  now  perceiving  the 
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meBniiig  intended  by  the  sly  old  gentle* 
man,  not  a  little  mortified,  replied,  ^'  I 
know,  however,  at  which  end  of  the 
wood  yoa  grow/'  And  *tis  said,  from 
that  day  she  ceased  to  be  a  coquette. 

Lord  Mayor  op  London.— The 
diicf  magiittrate  of  London  was  an- 
ciently called  **  The  Bailiff  of  the  City," 
jrhich  title  remained  in  ose  until  the 
coronation  of  Richard  1.,  when  it  was 
changed  by  that  monarch  into  the  pre- 
sent one  of  Mayor,  or  Lord  Mayor; 
the  Mayor  assisted  at  that  ceremony, 
and  daring  the  coronation  feast  was 
chief  butler.  The  word  mayor  is  de- 
rived (as  well  as  many  other  names 
introduced  about  this  period)  from  the 
French,  who  had  their  **  Maire  du  Pa- 
lace," or  **  Mayors  of  the  Palace." 
Though  history  has  given  Henry  Fitz- 
alwyn  the  honour  of  bein^  first  Lord 
Mayor  (at  the  coronation  of  Richard) 
no  written  record  is  extant,  in  which 
that  title  can  be  found  before  the  year 
1208,  when  in  a  charter  granted  by 
John,  the  preamble  sets  forth  '^the 
Mayor  and  citizens  of  London.** 

J.  S.  C. 

Elizabbth  Woodvillb,  wife  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  had  been  noticed  in  the  his- 
tory of  her  times,  on  account  of  the 
great  variety  of  fortune  which  it  was 
her  lot  (o  endure.  By  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  Sir^  John  Gray,  who 
died  fighting  on  the  side  of  Henry  VI., 
she  was  reduced  to  great  distress,  as 
Wr  estates  became  confiscated,  on  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Yorkists  to  power ; 
for  the  recovery  of  part  of  the  property 
thus  lost,  she  appeared  at  court  as  an 
humble  suitor,  when  Edward'^  (although 
at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  treaty 
with  the  French  king  for  his  daughter), 
struck  with  her  appearance,  having 
vainly  attempted  seduction,  married 
her;  by  him  she  had  ten  children. 
Excepting  a  short  period  when  Edward 
was  obliged  to  fly  the  kingdom  (on 
Account  of  her  marriage  with  him)  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  his  life  she  enjoyed 
much  felicity ;  but  after  his  death,  by 
the  usurpation  of  Richard  111.,  her  for- 
tunes experienced  a  change,  as  severe 
as  it  was  sudden;  she  saw  her  own 
brother  beheaded,  and  her  children 
(Edward  V.  and  the  Duke  of  York), 
cruelly  murdered.  After  this,  on  Henry 
YIl.*s  ascending  the  throne,  and  his 
marriage  with  Uie  Lady  Elizabeth  her 
daughter,  she  again  appeared  likely  to 

*  Oo  Edward's  first  addressing:  her  oo  the 
•tthjectof  love,  she  is  said  to  have  told  him, 
^  that  though  too  low  forhli  wife,  the  w«s  too 
high  for  his  coacablae.** 


pass  the  femainder  of  her  life  in  luip^ 
piness,  but  on  some  frivolous  pretence, 
Harry  committed  her  to  close  confine- 
ment in  the  nunnery  at  Beraiondsey, 
where,  after  some  years,  she  ended  her 
life  in  poverty  and   solitude.      She 
founded  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
J.S.C. 
A  Droutbt  Port.— One  hot,  sultry 
Sunday,  in  July,  several   years  ago, 
when  a  late  Minister  of  Carnwatb  in 
Scotland,  was  discharging  his  impor- 
tant duties  in  the  parish  church,  to  a 
crowded  audience,  the  attention  of  the 
congregation    was   diverted   from  the 
discourse  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman,  by 
tlie  following  singular  occurrence:— 
An  individual,  whose  appearance  be* 
spoke  him  a  denizen  of  that  quarter  of 
the    parish,   ^  where  heather  blooms, 
and  moorcocks   craw,**    yclept  Lang 
Whang,  and  who  has  since  become  ce- 
lebrated through  all  Clydesdale,  as  the 
poet   of  Wishawtown,   left   his  seat, 
walked  along  the  passage  to  the  pul- 
pit, deliberately  ascended  the  stair,  and 
grasping  with  both  hands  the  basin  of 
water  which  was  to  be  used  in  celebra- 
ting the  ordinance  of  baptism,  coolly 
drank  off  the  contents,  to  the  no  sotall 
astopi^ment  of  the  whole  assembly, 
then  replaced  the  utensil,  and  resumed 
his  seat  with  the  greatest  composure. 
The  bellman  having  supplied  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  water,  the  services  of 
the  day  were  concluded  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  the  Minister  giving  the  kirk 
officer  a  hint  to  watch  the  delinquent 
at  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation, 
and  request  his  attendance  in  the  ses- 
sion house.    The    bard  appeared  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  following  colloquy 
took  place : — ^  Well,  James,  what  was 
the  reason  of  your  extraordinary  con- 
duct this  day,  in  drinking  the  water 
set  apart  for  celebrating  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.'*—"  Indeed,  Sir,  ye  needna 
speir  that,  I  think !    I  was  in  a  stove 
o'heat,  and  like  to  perish  wi*  drouth  $ 
I  could  not  help  it;    it  was  the.  last 
shift**— "The  last  shift,  James  I  could 
ye  not  have  left  the  church  I**    **  Ou,  I 
dare  say  1  might.  Sir,  but  it  would 
alarm  my  freens ;  and  do  ye  no  min* 
saying  yeersel,  that  whoever  was  thirs- 
ty, was  to  come  and  tak  the  water  o* 
life  freely.**—"  But  that  was  in  a  spi- 
ritual sense,  James.**     *•  Aweel,  yoa 
wought  o*  caller  water  put  baith  life 
an*  spirit  in  me.    I  assure  ye.  Sir,  if 
it  hadna  been  it,  I  wadna  heard  you  to 
amen;    an  what  the    waur    was  Jock 
there,  o'trottin  awa*  for  anitlier  jug  fou' 
the  time  o'  the  Psalms ;  ye've  much  to 
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nak  a  wark,  or  eUo  no  ;**  and  so  say- 
ing, the  Poet  turned  on  bis  heel,  and 
left  the  Minister  and  his  elder  gaping 
at  each  other  in  silent  astonishment. 

SinouLAR  Habits.— The  Emperor 
Joseph  used  to  intimate  the  close  of  m 
private  audience  by  robbing  his  hands, 
which  was  a  signal  for  the  party  to  re- 
tire ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  while  listening  to 
any  scheme  or  applicatibn  woold  gra- 
dually raise  his  right  arm,  and  its  fall- 
ing was  an  indication  that  he  had  heard 
enough. 

MiLiTART  JosTtcB.^The  following 
story  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  Russian 
rule  of  Poland  i— A  Jew  met  a  Cossack 
in  the  forest ;  the  latter  robbed  him  of 
his  horse.  On  returning  to  the  town 
be  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  Major 
in  command,  who  was  (with  what  truth 
we  shall  see)  reputed  to  be  a  most  ri- 
gorous disciplinarian.  The  Cossacks 
were  paraded,  the  robber  was  pointed 
out,  when  with  the  utmost  effrontery 
be  declared  that  he  had  found  the 
horse.  «« How  1"  replied  the  Jew,  «<  I 
was  on  his  back."  *<Yes,"  returned 
the  Cossack,  **  I  found  you  too  ;  but 
having  no  use  for  a  Jew,  I  did  not  keep 
you.*^  The  eicuse  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient, and  the  Jew  lost  his  steed. 

A  fiew  days  since^  a  gentleman 
complained  to  his  neighbour  of 
having  been  very  severely  stung 
by  a  wasp;  to  which  the  friend  re- 
medy ^that  he  was  quite  certain  he 
was  mistaken,  for  wasps  were  never  to 
be  seen  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  it 
must  have  been  some  other  insect.** — 
The  gentleman  not  being  easily  per- 
suaded to  think  otherwise,  firmly  al- 
ledged,  **that  he  was  confident  of  it, 
for  he  saw  the  wasp  ;"  but  suddenly, 
doubting  himself  for  a  moment,  he  con- 
tinued, *'but   then  it  might  have — it 

map  b€  though "     **  Oh  no,  my 

dear  fellow,*'  replied  the  other,  smi- 
lingly interrupting  him,  '^that  idea  is 
equally  ridiculous;  for  this  is  April, 
and  Jfay  beei  never  appear  till  next 
month."  AsHBURT. 

Mr.  pom — Abbb  Ratnal—Mal- 
■BRBBs— La  Quintinib.— Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  used  to  tell  the  following 
anecdote  relative  to  Pope: — When  he 
was  a  young  man,  he  was  present  at  an 
,auction  of  very  scarce  pictures,  which 
attracted  a  great  crowd  of  connoisseurs 
and  others ;  when,  in  the  moment  of  a 
very  interesting  piece  being  put  up, 
Mr.  Pope  entered  the  room.  All  was 
in  an  instant,  from  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion and  bustle,  a  dead  calm.  The 
autidoileeri  as  if  by  instinct,  suspended 


his  hammer.  The  audience,  to  an  in* 
dividual,  as  if  by  the  same  impulse, 
rose  up  to  receive  the  poet ;  and  did 
not  resume  their  seats  till  he  had  reach- 
^  the  upper  end  of  the  room. 

A  similar  honour  was  paid  to  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  whose  reputation  was 
such,  that  the  Speaker  of^the  House  of 
Commons  observing    Jh'iii  among  the 
spectators,  suspended  the  business  of 
the  house  till  he  had  seen  the  eloquent 
historian  placed  in  a  more  comm^Ddious 
seat.'    It  is  painful  to  relate,  that  this 
powerful  writer,  and  good  man,  who 
narrowly  escaped  the   guillotine,  ex- 
pired in  a  garret,  in  extreme  poverty, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four ;  the  only  pro- 
perty he  left  being  one  assignat  of  fifty 
livres,  worth  not  threeper.ce  in  ready 
money.    Perhaps  one  might  have  ap- 
plied the  following  anecdote  (told  by 
Dr.  Drake  in  his  Literary  Hours)  to 
Abbe   Raynal: — **A  respectable  cha- 
racter, having  long  figured  in  the  gay 
world  at  Paris,  was  at  length  compel- 
led to  live  in  an  obscure  retreat  in  that 
city,  the  victim  of  severe  misfortunes. 
He  was  so  indigent,  that  he  subsisted 
only  on  an  allowance  from  the  parish. 
Every  week  bread  was  sent  to  him  suf- 
ficient for  his  support,  and  yet  at  length, 
he  demanded  more.    On  this  the  curate 
sent  for  him.    <'Doyou  live  alone!** 
said  the  curate,  ^  With  whom,  sir,  is  it 
possible  1  should  live!  lam  wretched, 
since  1  thus  solicit   charity,  and  am 
abandoned  by  all    the  world.*    'But, 
sir,  if  you  live  alone,  why  do  ^ou  ask 
for  more  bread  than  is  sufficient  for 
yourself!*     Tlie   other  at    last,  with 
great  reluctance,  confessed  that  he  had 
a  dog.    The  curate  desired  him  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  was  only  the  distributor 
of  the  bread  that  belonged  to  the  poor, 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  dispose  of  his  dog.— > 
'Ah,  sir,*   exclaimed  the  poor   man, 
weeping,  '  and  if  1  lose  my  dog,  who 
is  there  then  to  love  me  !*    The  good 
pastor  took  his  purse,  and  giving  it  to 
him,  '  take  this,  sir,*  said  he,  *  this  is 
mine — this  I  can  give.*  '* 

Mons.  Blalherbes  loved  to  relate  an 
answer  made  to  liim  by  a  common  fel-v 
low,  during  his  stay  at  Paris,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  go  four  times  every  day 
to  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  to  attend 
the  king ;  his  extreme  tage  did  not  al- 
low him  to  walk,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  take  a  carriage.  One  day,  particu- 
larly, when  the  weather  was  intensely 
severe,  he  perceived,  on  coming  out 
of  the  vehicle,  that  the  driver  was  be- 
numbed   with   cold.     "My  friend,'* 
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odd  MBlherbeatahim,  in  hiinatnraUy 
teDder  manner,  ^yoa'  must  be  pene- 
trated by  the  cold,  and  I  am  really 
sorry  to  take  yoa  abroad  in  this  bitter 

season.*^ "That's  nothing,  M.  de 

Malherbes;  in  sach  a  cause  as  this, 
rd  travel  to  the  world's  end  without 
coroplainiDg.'^  "Yes,  but  your  poor 
horses  could  not'*—"  Sir,"  repUed  the 
honest  coachman,  "  my  hornes  think  a$ 
I  do.'' 

The  famous  La  Quintinie,  director 
of  the  royal  gardens  in  France,  obtain* 
ed  from  Louis  XIV.  an  abbacy  for  his 
son,  in  one  of  the  remote  provinces ; 
and  going  soon  afterwards  to  make  the 
abbot  a  visit,  (who  was  not  then  set- 
tled in  !his  apartments)  he  was  enter- 
tained bnd  loKlged  by  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  with  great  friendliness  and 
hospitality.^  La  Quintinie,  soon  ex- 
amined the  gardens  of  his  host;  he 
found  the  situation  beautiful,  and  the 
SOU  excellent;  but  every  thing  was 
rude,  savage^  and  neglected ;  nature 
had  done  much,  art  nothing.  The 
guest,  delighted  with  his  friendly  re- 
ception, took  leave  witti  regret,  and 
some  months  after,  sent  one  of  the 
king's  gardeners,  and  four  under  gar- 
deners, to  the  gentleman,  with  strict 
command  to  accept  of  no  gratuity.-* 
They  took  possession  of  his  little  in- 
closure  the  moment  they  arrived,  and 
having  digged  it  many  times  over,  they 
manured,  replanted  it,  and  left  one  of 
their  number  behind  them,  as  a  settled 
servant  in  the  family.  This  young 
roan  was  soon  solicited  to  assist  the 
neighbourhood,  and  filled  their  kitchen 
gardens  and  fruit  gardens  with  the 
best  productions  of  every  kind. 


^nxUiiti. 


Clbm  and  Dinah  went  to  a  magistrate 
in  Virginia  to  be  married.  Clem  asked 
the  magistrate  his  price.  U  was,  said 
he,  two  dollars  for  marrying  coloured 
people.  Clem  asked  how  much  he  had 
to  marry  white  people — five  dollars, 
said  the  magistrate.  Well,  said  Clem, 
you  marry  Dinah  and  I  as  yon  do  white 
people,  and  I  will  give  you  fife  dollars. 
And,  so,  after  the  ceremony,  the  magis- 
trate demanded  his  fee:  Clem  said,  ^  O 
BO,  massa,  you  no  come  uj^  to  de  gree- 
ment— you  no  kiss  da  bride."  "  Get 
out  of  my  office,  you  rascal,"  said  the 
magistrate.  So  Clem  got  married  for 
nothing. 

CURRA.N  AND  TBB  CoW.— A  few  da^S 

before  his  death,  he  was  taking  an  air- 
ing with  some  friends,  and  as  the  ttate 


of  hif  iMllk  would  flsly  iU0V  the  ctr^ 
riage  to  preeted  at  a  very  slow  rate,  a 
cow  that  was  grasinc  at  the  road  side, 
put  her  bead  ia  i^.  Um  eoach  window. 
"  What  a  very  curioiM  osroeBHlVMse," 
exdaioied  one  of  the  gtntkmeik  "Not 
at  all,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  CiirraD,  *<she 
knew  you  were  Irisb>  and  was  looking 
for  a  BulW* 

HuNTiNo  pT  Stsam*— 'A  friend  of 
mine  startled  no  «  little  by  declaring 
that  he  oocatJonally  took  the  save 
horse  ninety  miles  to  cover,  and,  after 
e  day's  huotihg,  broeght  bis  horse  a  • 
like  distance.  ^'  Unlees  yen  hunt  by 
steam,"  I  exclaimed,  "it  is  impossi- 
ble !"  "  Why,"  says  he,  ••  that's  the 
whole  secret;  I  go  with  my  horse  on 
board  the  steamer  at  Quebec,  and  reach 
Tirois  Riviere,  in  good  time  to  break* 
fast,  hunt  with  my  father-in-law,  who 
keeps  a  packt  and  retem  to  Quebec 
by  the  aftomoon  boat.*'— Ferfusoii's 
NotH  on  a  ruit  to  tkM  Uwitod  Staim 
amdCmMdOf  in  I9»l, 

An  Irish  rustic  was  ooee  Indicted  for 
stealing  some  sheep  from  Gerald  Ftlc- 
Blaurice,  Esq.  and  |deaded  his  igno* 
nuice  of  the  owner,  or  that  they  were 
not  common  property,  as  (he  said)  he 
found  them  on  the  eommans  in  the 
neighbourhood.  "What,"  said  the 
magistrate,  '*did  you  not  see  G.  F.  M. 
the  initials  of  the  owner's  nasM,  on  the 
sheep  t"  "  Yes,  I  saw  the  letters ;  bit 
I  thought  they  meant  Goe4l  AIJfiUloa» 
and  given  for  me." 

RoTAL  Rnpnoop.— The  king  (Geo. 

IIL)  ordered  Mr.  8 ^  a  tradoanan 

of  some  ^inenoe  in  London,  to  waH 
npon  him  at  Windsor  Castle,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  day  ap- 

Einted.  Mr.  8 was  half  an  boer 
hind  the  time,  and  upon  being  an- 
nounced, his  Majesty  said,  "  Desire 
him  to  come  at  eight  o'cloek  to-morrow 
'  morning."  Mr.  S—  appeared  the 
next  day  again  after  the  time,  iwd  re- 
oeived  the  same  command— the  third 
day  he  contrived  to  be  ponetoal ;  and, 
upon  his  entrance,  the  king  said, "  Obf 

the  great  Mr.S !  What  fleep  do 

you  take  Mr.  S 1"    "Why,  please 

vour  Majesty,  I'm  a  man  of  regelw 
habits— I  usually  take  eight  honra.** 
"  Too  mach,too  much !"  said  the  kia& 
"  six  hours  sleep  is  enough  fipr  a  mvh 
seven  for  a  woman,  and  eight  for  a  fools 
eight  for  a  ibol,  Mr.  8-^ — !" 

Mr.  Fox,  while  one  day  walking  up 
Bond-street,  with  an  iUnstrions  pert- 
sonage,  laid  him  a  wager  thai  he  would 
see  more  cats  than  the  Prinoe  in  his 
waUL,  and  that  be  might  takn  whicU 
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Hide  of  the  wmy  he  liked.  When  the j 
1^  to  the  topi  it  was  tband  that  Mr. 
Fox  had  seen  thirteen  cats,  and  the 
Prince  not  one.  The  royal  personage 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  appa- 
rent miracle,  tai  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  Your 
Royal  Highness  took,  of  cdnrse,  the 
shady  side  of  the  way,  as  most  agre^ 
able ;  I  knew  that  (he  sonny  side  would 
be  left  to  me,  and  cats  always  prefer 
the  sunshine.** 

A  CBLBBRATBD  ocolist,  after  perform- 
ing the  operation  of  couching  an  old 
woman,  inquired  if  she  could  read  a 
hook  of  a  certain  sized  print,  to  which 
she  replied  in  the  negative;  another 
coat  ofnTm  was  to  be  displaced ;  when, 
Jtist  as  the  operator  was  about  to  re- 
sume, she  cried  with  admirable  naivete^ 
<*  Mayhap  it  be.  Sir,  'cause  I  never 
lamt,  1  be  no  scholard.** 

Tbb  life  of  WUliam  the  First,  of  the 
House  of  Orai^e,  was  preserved  by  the 
sagacity  of  his  lap-dog.  Some  Spanish 
troopers  having  penetrated  into  bis  tent 
while  he  was  reposing,  the  little  animal 
jumped  on  the  couch,  and  scratched  the 
face  of  his  royal  master  till  he  was 
roused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger.  When 
William  fell,  at  length,  a  victim  to  as- 
sassination, the  dog  refused  food,  pined> 
and  died ;  and  on  (he  magnificent  tomb 
of  the  Prince  in  the  cathedral  at  Delft, 
it  is  represented  sleeping  at  his  feet. 

Ufiet  wrinen  in  yeneU  mt   the  M«lr  4/ 
•Falm'9  MUgkti  ^Mmn,*  mMeh  a  friend 
had  l(/)r  tjKM  ay  •ecUemi* 
Hath  Woauui  .cbea  bo  rigktt,  premnptaoai 

Palii«  ? 
It  Mas  thy  Idol,  arroftaC  And  val«  I 
Wo««a  be  nloo.  but  ttlll  oa  rotioa^  plan 
Her  rif  bu  I  ralfo  above  the  rfgbte  of  Maa» 
*Tto  her*t  to  rule  wttb  abtolaie  ceatloal 
Bach  rude  exeett  of  hit  too  lordly  eoiil  ; 
Tet  rale  with  tach  a  jatt,  pertaaalve  tway» 
That  Man  thall  be  both  proud  aad  happj  to 

obey.  Rev.  Wm.  Cowper. 

A  TBRY  Singular  Fact. — ^Insects  are 
actuated  by  feelings  somewhat  similar 
to  those  possessed  by  the  higher  ani- 
mal—-Ihey  rob  and  spoil,  defnid  their 
homes,  are  jealous,  revengeful,  and 
disputative,  and  war  in.  armies.  Thus 
bees,  if  the  meat  of  oae  hive  be  spent, 
will  assail  their  next  neighbours,  with 
intent  to  rob  and  spoil  them  of  their 
provisions :  the  white  ants  have  a  por- 
tion of  their  communitv  set  apart  for 
the  duties  of  war,  and  they  exhibit  the 
most  perfect  ibrm  of  insect  tactics. — 
Ant-baules  have  been  recorded  from 
the  oldest  times. 

ArPBCTioN  or  Pigbons. — A  roan,  set 
to  watch  a  field  of  peas,  which  had 
been  much  preyed  upon  by  pigeons, 
shot  an  dd  cock  pigeon  which  had  long 


been  an  inbabitaat  of  the  §unu  Hit 
mate,  around  whom  be  had  for  many  %* 
year  cooed,  and  nourished  from  his 
own  crop,  and  assisted  in  rearing  nu- 
merous young  ones,  immediately  aettkd 
00  the  ground  by  his  stde^  and  showed 
her  grief  in  the  most  expressive  manner. 
The  labourer  took  op  the  dead  bird, 
and  tied  it  to  a  short  sUke«  thinking 
that  it  would  firighten  away  the  other 
depredators.  In  this  situation,  how- 
ever, his  partner  did  not  forsake  him^ 
but  continued,  day  after  day,  walking 
slowly  round  Oie  stick.  The  kind- 
heartedf  wifeoftbebailiir  of  the  him 
at  last  heard  of  the  circumstance,  wbA 
immediately  went  to  ailbrd  what  relief 
she  could  to  the  poor  Inrd.  She  told  me 
that,  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  she  fonnd 
that  the  hen  bird  was  much  exhausted 
and  that  she  had  made  a  circular  beaten 
track  round  the  dead  pigeon,  making, 
now  and  then,  a  little  spring  towadks 
him.  On  the  removal  of  the  dead  bird 
the  hen  returned  to  the  dove-cot. 

Genbrositt  may  sometimes  be  car- 
ried to  so  Rreat  an  extent,  that,  if  it  be 
not  a  fault,  it  is  at  least  a  calpaUe 
weakness:  such  it  is  when  we  make 
those  sacrifices  to  others  which  pro- 
duce unhappiness  to  ourselves,  much 
more  than  counterbalancing  the  plea- 
sure resulting  from  the  conscjoasness 
of  our  having  contributed  to  the  happi- 
ness of  another. 

/Inbcbotb  of  a  Farmbr.— An  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  avarice  and 
peculation  has  lately  been  discovered 
in  France.  Mods.  Foscue,  one  of  the  fiur- 
mers  general  of  the  province  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  who  had  amassed  a  consider- 
able wealth  by  grinding  the  fi^es  of 
the  poor  within  his  province,  and 
every  other  means,  tiowever  low,  base, 
or  cruel,  by  which  he  rendered  himself 
universally  hated,  was  one  day  Older- 
ed  by  the  government  to  raise  a  ooasi* 
derablesum;  upon  which,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  complying  with  the  de- 
mand, he  pleaded  extreme  poverty :  ' 
but  fearing  lest  some  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Languedoc  should  give  infor- 
mation to  the  contrary,  and  his  house 
should  be  searched,  he  resolved  on 
hiding  his  treasure  in.  such  a  manner^ 
as  to  escape  the  roost  strict  examina- 
tion. He  dug  a  kind  of  cave  in  his 
wine  cellar,  which  he  made  so  large 
and  deep,  that  he  used  to  go  down  a  lad- 
der to  it ;  at  the  entrance  was  a  door 
with  a  spring-lock  on  it,  which  on  shut- 
ting would  fasten  of  itself.  Very  lately 
Mons.  Foscue  was  missing;  diligent 
■earoh  was  nsde  Rfter  him  in  every 
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plaioe ;  the  ponds  w«redrawo,  and  every 
method  which  haman  imagination  coald 
^eS^»  vM  tftken  for  flnding  him ;  bat 
all  in  vain.  In  a  short  time  after  his 
house  was  sold,  and  the  purchaser  be- 
ginning either  to  rebaild  it,  or  make 
some  alterations  in  ic,  the  workmen  dis- 
coTered  a  door  in  the  cellar,-  with  a  key 
in  the  lock,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
opened,  and  on  going  down,  they  found 
Monsieur  Foscue  lying  dead  on  the 
ground,  with  a  candlestick  near  him, 
but  no  candle  in  it,  which  he  had  eat ; 
and  on  searching  farther,  they  found  the 
vast  wealth  which  he  had  amassed.  It 
is  supposed  that  when  Mons.  Foscue 
went  into  his  cave,  the  door  by  some 
accident  shut  after  him,  and  being  out 
of  the  call  of  any  person,  he  perished 
for  want  of  food.  He  had  gnawed  the 
flesh  off  both  his  arms,  as  Ib  supposed 
for  subsistence.  Thus  did  this  miser 
<He  in  $iie  midst  of  his  treasure,  to  the 
scandal  of  himself^  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  state. 

Wb  are  often  prone  to  doubt  even 
the  object  most  dear  to  us ;  selfish  in 
our  attachments,  we  expect  the  undi- 
vided love  of  those  to  whom  we  are  at- 
tached, and  the  merent  trifles  will  often 
excite  our  most  torturing  jealousies  and 
fears. 

Affbction  is  the  monster  that  can 
dood  the  beauty  of  the  finest  form,  and 
prevent  the  qualities  of  the  noblest 
mind*    Surely  then,  if  woman  did  but 


see  it  in  its  naked  and  sickening  defor- 
mity, she  would  shrink  from  imitating— 
nay,  from  the  very  thought  of  an  object 
so  loathsome,  as  she  would  flee  at  sight 
of  the  poisoned  basilisk. 

Vbs ALIUS  prepared  the  first  skeleton 
that  lent  regular  assistance^o  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  and  suffered  the  perse- 
cution generally  allotted  to  the  early 
champions  of  truth.  When  he  beg»n 
to  dissect  human  bodies,  he  was  con- 
sidered by  the  people  as  an  impious 
and  cruel  man ;  and  before  he  could 
practise  publicly,  he  was  obliged  to 
get  a  decision  in  ihis  favour  from  the 
Salamanca  divines.  They  would  not 
let  h'lm  settle  in  France,  but  the  Re- 
public of  Venice  gave  him  a  professor^ 
chair  at  Padua,  where  he  dissected 
openly,  and  taught  anatomy  seven 
years.  He  was  but  eighteen  when  he 
published  his  celebrated  book  Ia  Fa- 
orique  du  Corps  Humain.  The  first 
complete  skeleton  he  presented  to  the 
University  of  Bale;  where  it  was  lately 
to  be  seen.  Vesalius  (Andrew  Vesal) 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  isle  of  Zante, 
in  the  year  1564,  and  was  famished  to 
death  in  the  deseru!  His  body  was 
found  by  a  goldsmith  of  his  acquain- 
tance, who  happened  to  land  there  not 
long  after,  ana  oy  this  man  buried. 

BPIOitaM. 
Oa  bar  i«  Mft  Wtvtj  thAv  tli«  Illy  wkl  ratt: 
Tme—tlia  (tmuet  hw  cb«*k— >tlM  Uiter  km 
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Wednesday,  April  11. 

An  ri*4t  S5m.  ^,  5—iM*  Aim.  aft  6. 

Thursday,  April  12. 

'  Fint  AooiverMury  uf  Um  death  of  that  crolneot, 
•od  CTcr  to  be  Immented  dirine,  the  Rev.  Basil 
Wood,  etot  70 ;  author  of  narocroos  popular 
tr^da  and  diacou  reel. 

Friday,  April  18. 

CAMtSlDOE  TKOMt   INDS. 

Saturday,  April  14. 
Sunday,  April  15. 

L>»OPi  for  tbe  Day.— 9  ck.  tf  KMfiM,  awm. 

.lOek.^f  £svd»u,»P«n, 

Palm  Sum  da  r.— Id  Um  mbsaUtthit  day  m 

denominated  Dominic*  in  namis  pmlmmrmm,  it  i»  a 

eommeaioraHoo  of  our  Lord's  triurapbal  entry 

'  lolo  Jeroaalera,  recorded  in  Matthew  xxi,  Mark 

xl.  and  Lulic  six.    Palm  Sundny  was  also  called 

Dmmnitm  Mtr^,  *  the  |ieat  Saoday,*  in  r«f«r> 

•oca  to  tbe  following  weelu    It  was  formerly  the 

•     custom  in  tome  of  tlie  nortbero  parts  of  England, 

for  tbe  young  men  and  maids  wbo  receive  the  sa- 

erameat.  to  walli  afler  diaaer  in  the  com  fields, 

•ad  rapaat  soma  foroM  of  Mailing  tha  com  and 


fhiiH  of  tba  earth.— About  teo  oVIo^  at  night,  on 
the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday,  tbe  '  unwashed  and  lean 
artiftcers*  of  the  eastern  part  of  London,  proceed 
In  a  body,  often  amounting  to  several  hundreds, 
(many  of  them  accompanied  by  tlttir  wivea  and 
childrao).  to  Sluice-house,  at  Homsey,  where,  and 
iu  the  adjoining  fields,  they  carouse  till  the  breali 
of  day,  *  murdering  the  sleep*  of  all  the  fisithfbl 
lieges  in  tbe  aeighbouriiood  with  tbeir  obetrepa> 
rout  and  John  Bullish  rejoioomeals.  Whan  morn- 
ing dawns,  tbt^  do  not  scruple  to  eoromit  sun- 
dry trespasses  on  the  grounds  of  the  *  nobility  and 
gentry,*  collect  their  'palm  branches,*  and  in 
*  mandlia  mood,*  quarrcllfng  with  their  spouses 
and  '^M'tf^t-g  tbeir  turbuleat  brats,  tbety  taU* 
their  weary  way  to  dirt  and  wratcfaednaw.  not 
failing  to  insult  every  respectable  parson  they 
meet  #»  rwtut, 

Monday,  April  16. 


Tuesday,  April  17. 

Tboia  who  feel  iotarastad  in  astnwomical  oo- 
currencca,will  derive  much  pleasure  in  teleacopie 
ohaervation  of  the  fixed  stars  about  this  period, 
for  whkh  tba  fine  nigMa  atv  ptculiarly  tavour- 
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N;  XFIi.^F0l.  IX. 


Saturday,  AprU  SI,  18i«. 


see  p,  968 


illuKtrsteH  %ttitlt. 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  LYONS. 

W9.    TBS   OLIO. 

Jacques  St.  Julien  and  Sazette  de 
Vallou,  (he  father  of  the  former,  who 
was  one  of  the  principal  naerchaota  of 
Lyons,  had  seen  with  unboanded  salis- 
focdon,  that  his  son  was  passionately 
enamoured  with  the  amiable  daughter 
of  one  of  his  oldest  friends.  It  was  a 
match  in  every  way  suitable  for  him. 
Monsieur  de  Vallois  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable wealthy  though  not  engaged 
in  commerce;  he  had  at  first  been  much 
averse  to  the  union  taking  place,  on 
account  of  the  wild  and  reckless  dispo- 
sition of  the  young  St.  Julien;  and 
Jteange  accounts  had  reached  Lyons,  of 
his  proceedings  during  a  two  years  re- 
sidence at  Paris ;  but  upon  his  return 
to  Lyons,  the  charms  of  the  fair  Suzette 
had  so  worked  upon  him,  that  his  irre- 
galarities  were  abandoned,  and  he 
sank  from  the  gay  and  dissipated  man 

Vol.  IX. 


of  fashion,  into  the  the  staid  and  indus- 
trious merchant;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
him  to  say,  that  it  was  not  outwardly 
alone,  that  he  had  become  an  altered 
man.  Some  scenes  in  which  he  had 
borne  a  part  at  Paris,  and  bis  narrow 
escapes  from  infamy  and  destruction, 
had  determined  him  to  make  a  strong 
effort  to  effect  a  total  change  in  his  ha- 
bits and  dispositions ;  and  the  presence 
of  his  dear  Suzette  had  strengthened 
these  resolutions,  until  their  practice 
had  shewn  him,  that  during  the  eighteen 
months  he  had  been  at  Lyons,  after  his 
return  from  Parts,  he  had  been  for  the 
^rst  time  in  his  life,  a  happy  and  con- 
tented man.  There  was  but  one  thing 
galled  him,  and  that  was,  any  allusion 
to  his  residence  at  Paris.  It  was  clear 
there  was  something  connected  with  it, 
which  he  could  not  drive  from  his  re- 
membrance, and  since  it  seemed  sen- 
sibly to  annoy  him,  all  mention  of  it 
was  studiously  avoided. 

Ttie  change  that  had  taken  place,  re- 
moved the  only  objection  entertained  by 
239 
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Monsiear  de  Vallois  to  the  marrUge, 
who  willingly  gave  bis  consent  to  the 
union  taking  place ;  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  youbg  St.  Julien  led  to  the 
altar  the  fair  and  blooming  Sazette,  and 
in  the  face  of  Hearen,  they  interchang- 
ed their  vows  of  constancy  and  fidelity. 

Jacques  Sl  Vallois  felt  that  he  was 
now  a  tmly  happy  mai^  possessed  of 
the  being  he  so  rondly  loved,  enjoyinff 
the  sweet  communion  of  reciprocal  af- 
fection, unclouded  by  the  discontent  of 
poverty,  his  course  of  life  flowed  OQ  as 
gently  and  as  calmly  as  the  summer's 
brook  Ihat  muiically  ripples  otl|  with- 
out impediment. 

He  was  one  day  sitting  with  bin  wife 
in  their  dining-room,  conning  over  some 
circumstances  of  domestic  life,  looking 
upon  the  busy  groups  that  thronged  the 
Quay,  and  at  times,  upon  the  merry 
laughing  tenants  of  the  boats  that  shot 
along  the  Rhone^s  swift  stream,  whose 
loud  joyous  laugh  gave  token  of  their 
presence,  even  when  the  gloom  of  the 
closing  summer^i  avening  had  began 
to  envelope  them  In  Hs  obscurity*  He 
was  holding  one  of  his  wife^s  handSi 
listlessly  playing  with  her  fingers,  and 
felt  that  ht  was  enjoylnc  one  of  thofl* 
moments  of  life,  when  the  lightness  of 
our  spirits  bids  us  feel  for  a  short 
space,  a  sensation  of  true  and  pure 
happiness  ;^ — the  door  opened,  and  the 
servant  announced  a  gentleman,  who 
wished  to  speak  with  Monsieur  **  ^U 
JuUen/' 

*'  Did  he  mention  his  name  !*' 

^*  He  said  lus  name  was  not  of  coH* 
sequence,  though  his  business  was.** 

''Oh,  shew  him  into  the  counting- 
house,  some  of  the  clerks  will  attend  to 
him.»' 

^  I  wished  to  have  done  so.  Sir ;  but 
he  said  he  was  no  merchant,  and  that 
his  business  was  with  you  alone." 

^  Well,  shew  hhn  in,  since  he  is  de- 
sirous of  seeing  me.'* 

The  person  advanced;  he  was  a  man 
of  middle  age,  with  a  countenance  of  a 
dark  and  sinistor  expression,  and  his 
clothes,  which  were  covered  with  dust, 
shewed  that  he  liad  just  completed  a 
long  journey.  After  cautiously  looking 
to  see  the  door  was  closed,  he  ap- 

Eroached  towards  de  Vallois,  and  gas* 
sg  at  him,  said— 

'^  You  have  not  forgotten  me,  have 
you!" 

"Good  Heavens!  it  cannot  be  the 
Chevalier  Amaud  V 
"  The  same." 

"Why  is  this!  why  Sir  am  I  to  be 
hunted  down  in  this  manner,  do  you 


again  seek  to   entangle  me  in   your 
meshes!" 

"Softly,  softly,  my  good  Sir;  you  are 
alarming  this  lady  without  cause." 

"  Suzette,  my  love,  will  you  leave  us 
a  few  moments!  It  is  long  since  I  have 
seen  this  gentleman,  and  we  have  some- 
thing of  importance  to  speak  about." 

His  wife  obeyed  with  reluctance, 
pausing  at  the  door,  to  say  they  were 
engaged  to  spend  the  evening  at  her 
father's,  and  It  was  almost  time  they 
were  gone.  She  scarce  noticed  the 
Clievafier's  attention  in  opening  the 
door  as  she  passed  through,  and  left 
him  and  her  husband  together. 

"  Arnaud,"  said  St.  Julien,  advanc- 
ing ;  ^  you  have  broken  the  compact 
betwixt  us;  when  I  furnished  you  with 
money,  to  begin  the  world  as  an  honest 
ifian,  you  promised  never  again  to  ob- 
trude yourself  upon  met*' 

'<  I  did." 

**  Nav,  more ;  you  professed  gratitude 
to  me,  for  doing  that  you  had  no  right 
to  etpect." 

«rdidso,andfeltit." 

"Mt  It,"  echoed  the  other,  with  a 
Utter  Iftofh. 

'<  Yes,  1  lay  again,  felt  it.** 

^  And  yet,  yet  you  shew  it,  by  break- 
ing the  only  promise  I  exacted  from 
you." 

'*  Listen  to  me,  and  T  will  explain 
my  conduct.  You,  of  course,  remem- 
ber that  night  at  Paris,  when  having 
lost  at  the  Salons  far  more  than  you 
were  enabled  to  pay,  we  passed  a  forg- 
ed Bill  of  Exchange.'* 

^Oh!  merciful  heaven !  after  all  the 
anguish  I  have  suffered,  uusf  I  itill 
have  my  crimes  thrown  in  my  face  by 
my  very  associates." 

*^  Be  calm,  and  listen  i  you 
remember  too^  it  was  a  bill  at  tinee 
years'  date,  and  that  a  f^w  days  after 
we  had  passed  it— you  gave  me  the 
money  to  take  it  up." 

"I  did!  I  did!" 

"  Of  course  you  did,  and  I  donH  deny 
it ;  and  1  was  going  to  the  person  to 
do  so^  but  somehow  or  other,  pai^ 
ing  by  the  Salons,  I  jtist  looked  in  to 
see  what  they  were  about,  and— and— 
I  lost  the  money  befbre^-«I  knew  I  had 
beenplaying-^-I  was  afirwl  to  tell  you 
the  ctrcomsiuice,  so  I  said  die  biU  had 
been  taken  up,  and  that  I  had  destroyed 
it— but  it  was  all  a  fiction." 

<<  Ha,  ha,  ha,*'  said  the  a^nised  SL 
Julien,  "  now  you  are  laughing  at  me; 
come,  laugh  aiMl  say  it  is  All  a  jest." 

**  I  wish  it  were,  but  the  worst  part 
of  the  story  is^  that  the  bill  being  due, 
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liM  been  diioofered  to  be  a  forgery, 
abd  is  DOW  in  the  posteftsion  of  the 
police,  wbo  Are  tracing  it  through  the 
fiends  of  the  different  holders  until 
they  will  come  upon  yon ;  now,  as  I 
felt  I  owed  you  a  debt  of  gratitude,  I 
have  travelled  day  and  night  from  Patis, 
to  give  you  notice  to  save  yourself.*' 

'*  Then  am  I  a  lost  and  ruined  man  !'* 

«Nol  at  all,  the  Frontiers  of  Savoy 
•re  bat  a  few  leagues  from  hence,  and 
there  yon  are  in  wfety." 

««IwiUtioti!y." 

^'Notfly!" 

«No!" 

«  Are  yon  mad  V 

«  If  I  to  not,  I  soon  shall  be.** 

«Thisi*fdly.'* 

^'Call  it  madness,  desperation,  or 
what  yon  wilL  Oh,  thou  villain,  you 
taught  me  first  to  play— led  me  on  step 
by  step,  squandered  my  money,  and 
then  plangild  me  in  the  lowest  depth 
of  crime.  1  am  lost  for  ever,**  saying 
which,  he  paced  the  room  to  and  fro 
with  quick  and  agitated  steps,  until  a 
gentle  knocking  at  the  door  attracted 
his  attention,  and  his  wife*s  voice, 
saving— 

"SL  Julien,  shall  you  be  much 
longer  1  1  am  dressed,  and  only  wait- 
ing until  you  are  ready.'* 

<'  Longer !  '  Heaven  only  knows.  I 
will  follow  you  to)  your  fiuhe#*k— do 
not  wait  for  me.'* 

<<I  cannot  go  without  you,*'  replied 
his  wife.  <<  rU  wajt  up  stairs^"  and 
she  slowly  tamed  away. 

«<  Well,  St.  Julien,**  said  Antood, 
^  are  you  determited  not  to  seek  yoor 
safe()r  in  flight!— cdme,  think  better  of 
it,  and  be  guided  by  me." 

**  Yes,  i  hav^  before  trusted  to  ybiir 
guidance,  and  what  Ins  been  the  re- 
sult :  I  am  a  lost  and  mined  mfai-^nb, 
1  will  stand  and  face  the  danger*  My 
reputation — my  name-*-all  blasted  and 
destroyed.  Oh!  gnilt!gdUt!  when 
once  a  man  has  beini  oontttminated  by 
thee,  thou  wilt  not  be  shakc^  off  by 
htm,  but  with  the  course  of  time^  t6n^ 
rashing  on  to  overwhelm  hini.'* 

^  Well,  1  can  see  no  use  in  moral- 
imng ;  I  shall  not  consider  B&yself  safe 
nndl  I  am  at  Chambety ;  I  htfve  horses 
waiting  at  hand— so,  for  the  last  tim'e^ 
will  you  accompany  me  I'* 
"  I  wiU  not** 

<<  Then,  fare  thee  well,'*  said  the  che- 
ndier.  leaving  tlie  room,  muttering  t» 
himself  about  the  folly  of  staying  for 
the  police,  when  he  might  so  deisily 
gain  the  start  of  them. 
The  night  brought  neither  rest  nor 


sleep  to  St.  Julien;  his  wife,  who  per- 
ceived the  agony  of  mind  under  wnich 
he  laboured,  forbore  to  question  him ; 
she  saw  that  she  could  not  alleviate  his 
sufferiiigs,  bdt  determined  in  the  morn- 
ing to  see  his  father,  and  mention  the 
circumstance  of  the  preceding  evening 
to  him,  not  diobting,  that  if  any  thing 
were  wrong,  it  was  in  his  power  to 
rectify  it. 

As  St.  Julien  ascended  the  stahrs  in 
the  morning,  he  was  informed  a  gen- 
tleman was  waiting  in  the  breakfast 
room  to  speak  to  him ;  as  he  entered, 
he  perceived  a  person  dressed  in  blacky 
who  rose  to  return  his  salutation. 

^  I  am  speaking  I  believe  to  Mons» 
St.  JuUenf" 

«*The  same,  sir." 

''  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  business  is 
of  an  unpleasant  nature :  I  am  the  com- 
missary of  the  town,  and  have  this 
morning  received  orders  from  Paris,  to 
arrest  you.  I  am  afraid  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  but  as  your  name  and 
address  are  so  particularly  described,  I 
liave  no  alternative  but  obeying  my  in- 
stmctions.'* 

«  Heaven's  wUl  be  done/*  said  St. 
Julien,  passing  bb  hand  across  his 
eyes,  and  trying  to  suppress  a  rising 
sigh.  ''Oh  that  this  had  happened,  ere 
I  had  mixed  my  wife's  fete  with  mine. 
Suzette!  Suzette!  I  did  not  wrong  thee 
willingly ;  as  Heaven  knows  all,  i  have 
strive^  to  be  an  honest  and  an  upright 
mani  but  the  crimes  of  former  days  are 
marshalled  against  me,  and  cry  out  for 
justice.** 

The  commissary  turned  away,  to  avoid 
hearing  the  sentence  uttered  by  St. 
Julien ;  ''  my  instructions  Sir,"  said  he^ 
'<  are  simply  to  arrest  you ;  they  do  not 
state  the  cause,  but  merely  day,  further 
instructions  wfl]  be  sent ;  in  the  ab- 
sence of  these.  I  do  not  wish  to  act 
harshly;  f^om  the  known  respectability 
of  vour  family,  I  am  willing  lo  run  some 
risks,  if  yon  will  promise  ioe  not  to 
leave  the  town,  I  MVL  wit  alarm  your 
familv  by  taking  you  from  them,  mXl  I 
hear  from  Parii,  that  suth  a  proceeding 
is  absolutely  necessary^hlrr^  I  your 
prohiise  1" 

<*  TtU  is  indeed,  khsd ;  I  canssidy 
promise  you,  since  my  indinations  db 
nbt  prompt  me  to  avoid  any  charge  tbal 
may  be  brought  against  m^." 

The  commissary  rose  to  withdraw^ 
after  this  aissarance,  expressing  his  be- 
lief tiiat  the  charge  against  him  sn^oto 
from  his  having  incautiously  uttered 
some  expressfons  against  the  Govern* 
ment,  and  which  a  little  explanatimi 
might  set  to-rights.  r^  ^  ^  ^^ T  ^ 
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St.  Julien  thought,  and  knew,  other- 
wise; he  saw  that  he  was  now  lest, 
wiihoat  the  least  chance  of  escaping  the 
impending  accusation ;  nothing  would 
now  avail  him ;  not  even  the  high  cha- 
racter and  respectability  of  his  con- 
nections would  have  any  influence; 
justice  would  have  its  victim,  and  he 
must  be  that  victim. 

As  soon  as  she  had  risen,  Sozette 
hastened  to  her  father-in-law  to  inform 
him  of  the  agony  of  mind  under  which 
ber  husband  suffered,  and  to  beseech  him 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  if  it  were  not  in 
his  power  to  alleviate  it.  The  elder  St. 
Julien  was  surprised  at  Suzette*s  re- 
cital ;  he  could  not  conceive  that  any 
'  thing  could  have  occurred  to  distress 
ber  husbfuid,  as  she  had  told  him  their 
affairs  were  in  a  highly  prosperous  si- 
tuation; he  would  walk  over,  however, 
and  speak  to  him  on  the  subject. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  they  entered 
the  breakfasc-room— St.  Julien  was  not 
there;  they  therefore  ascended  to  bis 
own  room,  it  was  true  they  found  him, 
but  what  a  sight  for  a  wife  and  &ther ! 
The  body  of  St.  Julien  lay  distended  on 
the  ground,  whilst  in  one  of  his  hands 
was  grasped  a  pistol,  the  contents  of 
which  had  been  lodged  in  his  head; 
the  blood  oozing  from  his  forehead, 
streamed  down  his  face,  working  its 
way  along  the  ground.  The  unhappy 
man,  driven  to  desperation  by  seeing 
his  character  and  prospeols  in  life 
blasted  for  ever,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  dreadful  images  coniured  up  by  his 
excited  imagination,  had,  in  a  moment 
of  phrenzy,  seized  the  pistol,  and  by 
his  own  hand  closed  his  career  of  life. 
J.  M.  B. 


MR.  PITT. 


Tab  following  effusion  of  wit  richly 
deserves  to  be  preserved.  When  flrst 
published  it  fascinated  every  reader; 
and  no  one  laughed  at  it  more  than  Mr. 
Pitt  himself. 

CORONBR^S   INQUBST. 

<<  On  Saturday  last  the  jury  sat  on  the 
body  of  Mr.  Tibbs,  late  overseer  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish  of  Parlington,  near 
Walmer  CasUe,  Kent, 

'<The  first  witness  examined  was 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Wigsby,  a  respectable 
officer  of  the  excise,  who  deposed,  that 
ever  since  the  first  reading  of  Mr.  PiU*s 
Defence  Bill,  the  deceased  had  mani- 
fested an  unaccountable  degree  of  me- 
lancholy and  depression  of  spirits  ; 
that,  two  days  before  he  hung  himself 


he  beard  the  deceased  say,  that  if  Mr. 
Pitt's  Bill  passed,  there  would  not  be 
ten  churchwardens  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  not  endeavour  to  make  away 
with  themselves,  and  that  he  for  one 
would  prefer  leaving  this  world  with 
the  unspotted  fame  of  an  overseer  of 
the  poor,  rather  than  be  stigmatized 
afler  death  with  the  name  of  Crimp  or 
Recruiting  OflScer. 

''Mrs.  Tibbs,  the  inconsolable  wi- 
dow of  Mr.  Tibbs,  was  next  sworn ; 
and  deposed,  that  Mr.  Tibbs,  ever 
since  the  Defence  Bill  was  talked  of, 
frequently  started  in  his  sleep,  uttering 
expressions  of  the  most  unintelligible 
sort,  such  as  '  Quota !  Quota  *  QuoU !' 
That  the  deceased  often  spoke  in  terms 
of  great  disrespect  of  a  person  of  the 
name  of  PiU,  who>  he  said,  would  give 
him  more  trouble  in  running  up  and 
down  the  country,  than  his  health  and 
strength  were  equal  to.  That  the  de- 
ponent supposed  the  person  so  alluded 
to  must  be  some  one  whom  Mr.  Tibbs, 
as  a  parish  officer,  had  a  warrant 
agains^  as  the  father  of  some  illegiti- 
mate child ;  but  she  has  since  heard, 
and  believed,  that  the  deceased  apoke 
of  and  concerning  BIr.  William  Pitt, 
of  Wahner  Castle,  Kent,  a  gendeman 
whose  character  has  ever  been  irre- 
proachable as  to  any  such  charge. 

*'Mr.  Oliver  Orifice,  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  deposed,  that  he  was  call- 
ed in  to  view  the  body  of  Mr.  Tibbs, 
and  had  applied,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, the  various  experiments  advised 
by  the  Humane  Society,  such  as  thump- 
ing, scratching,  and  blowing  into  the 
deceased.  The  relations  of  Mr.  Tibbs, 
unwilling  to  impute  his  death  to  sui- 
cide, attributed  it  chiefly  to  indigestion 
at  a  vestry  feast  held  the  day  before. 
Accordingly,  at  their  request,  the  de- 
ponent opened  the  stomach  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  found  only  the  ordinary 
remains  of  a  parish  dinner,  and  a  few 
pellets  of  printed  paper,  which,  though 
certainly  of  an  indige^ble  nature, 
could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
death.  On  unfolding  the  pelleu  of 
printed  paper,  there  appeared  the 
words,  'Be  it  fiuther  enacted  ;*  '  Per^ 
manent  Defence  Bill  ;*  '  Overseers  and 
Churchwardens;*  'Fines  and  Penal- 
ties.' 

"  The  worthy  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Parlington  deposed  to  the  moral  and 
religious  conduct  of  Mr.  Tibbs.  He 
was  confident,  that  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian,  he  would  never  have  com- 
mitted an  act  of  suicide,  but  that  he 
had  merely  hung  himself  in  his  pub- 
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lie  character  as  an  overseer.  The  rec- 
tor owned  that  he  had  a  vote  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  but  still 
must  say,  that  he  thought  Mr.  Tibbs*s 
catastrophe  was  ascribable  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  new  Defence  Bill,  and  the  more 
so,  as  it  had  already  driven  great  num- 
bers of  parish  oflBcers  to  acts  of  de- 
spair in  the  western  and  midland  parts 
of  England,  whojnrere  found  in  canals 
and  horse  pondis  daily  and  hourly, 
having  destroyed  themselves  as  the 
Chinese  do,  from  mere  motives  of  alarm 
and  apprehension. 

"  Mr  Coroner  informed  the  parson 
he  could  not  receive  this  as  evidence. 

"  Serjeant  Flanagan  was  lastly  call- 
ed in,  and  deposed,  that  he  had  known 
the  late  Mr.  Tibbs  ever  since  he  had 
been  with  his  recruiting  party  in 
Kent;  that  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr. 
Tibbs  enquired  of  him,  the  deponent, 
what  a  parish  officer  could  do  to  raise 
men  for  an  army  ?  That  the  deponent 
told  him,  he  must  refuse  parish  relief 
to  all  who  refused  to  enlist ;  that  Mr. 
Tibbs  replied,  that  he  had  a  soul  to  be 
saved,  and  so  had  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring justices,  and  that  he  would 
take  no  such  step ;— that  the  deponent 
then  informed  the  deceased,  that  he 
must  buy  a  drum,  and  three  hundred 
yards  of  ribbon  for  cockades.  Mr. 
Tibbs  said,  if  he  bought  a  drum,  he 
did  not  know  how  to  beat  it,  and  look- 
ed very  melancholy ;  that  he  saw  him 
soon  after  go  into  a  collar-maker's 
shop,  hard  by,  who  sells  halters,  pa- 
tent blacking,  and  other  quack  medi- 
cines. 

''Here  the  evidence  closed,  which 
Mr.  Coroner  summed  up  with  his 
usual  clearness  and  impartiality.  The 
jury  retired  a  very  short  time,  and 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  '  Wilful  mur^ 
der  of  Mr.  Tibbs,  overseer,  by  Mr. 
Piu's  new  Defence  Bill.'  " 


A  WCttlD  OR  TWO  ON  BEGGARS. 
F9r  the  otto, 

I  SHALL  begin  by  noticing  those  beg- 
gars who  attack  one  in  the  street.  To 
describe  them  all  would  require  a  vo- 
lume of  no  ordinary  size ;  the  insect 
tribe  have  not  a  more  numerous  spe- 
cies; **  their  name  is  legion  for  they 
are  many."  I  speak  not  of  the  num- 
berless wretchM  creatures  who  now 
haunt  the  streets  of  London,  with  wan 
countenances  and  attenuated  frames, 
who  hare  not  served  their  apprentice- 
ship to  beggary  and  vagabondism. — 
Tbese  miserable  beings  have  my  pity  ; 


the  beggars  by  birth  and  edacation,— 
the  downright  "  cadgers,"*  (whence  is 
the  word  derived  1)  are  the  very  refuse 
of  our  species ; — they  are  the  English 
Lazzaroni. 

Observe  that  bleared-eyed  old  man 
wipe  with  the  back  of  his  left  hand  his 
colourless  lips,  as  the  door  of  the  gin — 
I  beg  pardon,  the  *'  Wine  Vaults," 
bangs  behind  him.  His  right,  palsied 
by  intemperance,  grasps  a  bundle  of 
religious  tracts.  He  advances  with  a 
look  of  assumed  humility,  and,  offering 
you  his  wares,  eructates  his  gin  in 
your  face.  You  refuse  him,  he  turns 
upon  his  heel  and  growls  a  curse  upon 
your  stinginess.  See,  he  is  more  suc- 
cessful with  the  fat  woman  who  is 
about  to  turn  the  corner.  She  gives 
him  a  penny,  and  his  eye  is  again  turn- 
ed upon  that  terrestrial  hell— the  gin- 
shop. 

There  is  another  of  the  race,  but  in 
a  different  garb.  He  has  a  paper  cap 
and  a  white  apron,  and  solicits  you  to 
<<  lay  out  a  trifle  with  a  poor  trades- 
man." Listen  to  his  canting  drawl; 
his  voice  is  gentle  and  soft  now,  but 
he  will  be  the  loudest  in  the  shilling 
gallery  to-night. 

There  is  another.  This  vagabond 
has  nought  of  dress  save  a  Guernsey 
frock,  a  pair  of  white  coarse  canvas 
trowsers.  and  a  sailor's  hat;  his  feet' 
are  guiltless  of  shoes,  for  he  needs 
them  not;  the  soles  are  harder  than 
those  of  a  pair  of  dancing  pumps.  He 
sets  up  his  back  and  shivers,  and 
would  have  us  believe  that,  like  poor 
Tom,  he  is  "  a-cold."  Not  he,  his 
skin  is  like  leather.  Could  you  get  a 
peep  at  his  naked  back,  you  would  And 
evidence  of  the  frequent '  startings*  he 
has  received  on  board  the  man-of-war 
in  which  he  served.  Should  a  war 
come,  the  hangman  may  be  saved  a  la- 
bour, and  his  name  be  found  amongst 
those  "who  feU  in  their  country's 
cause." 

Look  at  that  woman  on  the  step  of 
the  door  with  a  couple  of  babies  in  her 
lap— twins !  She  is  reaping  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  by  her  imposture.  Hie 
children  are  not  her's;  does  she  look 
as  though  she  had  just  risen  frbm  her 
accouchement  1  No— her  fece  is  round 
and  ruddy,  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
are  puckered  into  a  smile  of  mingled 
delight,  at  her  success  and  derision  of 

•  A  wafKf*h  friend  of  o»r*a  Mjt  ibe  ■una 
was  formerly  vrltten  •  eugen,*  la  cooteqaence 
of  the  eflnlf  J  between  the  bodies  corporate 
of  these  worthies  and  the  conntrjr  habltatlona 
y*cleped  cagei. 
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f  hosd  wbo  compMikmiie  hftr  coodiikm* 
0)i !  vbiit  a  glorious  evening  will  she 
spend  wiUi  her  gossips  in  St.  Giles's. 

Got  these  are  not  the  onlj  creatures 
who  live  by  begging.  You  will  hardly 
tal^  unrche  Tiaies  joanialt  or,  indeed, 
any  oiHtr  newspaper,  wkho«c  finding 
at  least  a  coople  of  adTertisements  ap- 
pealing $0  ff  the  affluent  and  humane." 
Tliere  are  a  few  hundreds  in  London 
^ho  live  hy  this  description  of  begging. 
These  rogues  have^  however,  the  ad- 
▼anM««s  of  education ;  their  '  appeals' 
are  generally  .couched  in  good  lan^ 
guag^  and  are,  I  am  credibly  inform- 
edf  attended  by  astonishing  successr- 
I^  almost  forg^^ten  the  humUer  por- 
tion of  this  Iscter  class,  who  boie  the 
wealthy  with  <<  b^;ging  letters,"  as 
they  are  called*  ThM  precious  Tonch- 
ers  are  written  by  fellows  who  earn  a 
tolerable  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  them. 
They  were  once  moat  successful,  and 
the  bearers  have  been  known  to  make 
twenty  pounds  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
But  the  newspapers  have  now  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  dullest,  and  begging  let- 
ters are  conseouently  at  a  discount. 

There  are  few  counting-houses  in 
the  city  which  have  not  been  visited 
at  certain  periods  bv'  a  woman  who 
was  once  an  actress,  but  who  nowenb* 
sists  upon  the  proflto  d  a  wprk,  (her 
own  cemposition)  copies  of  which  she 
carries  about  with  her  in  a  litdc 
besket.  Woe  unto  the  unfortonale 
wight  upon  whom  she  happens  tocaU; 
there  is  positively  no  getting  rid  of 
her.  Like  Absmethy,  «'  you  must  boy 
her  book,**  or  she  will  ,bere  you  to 
death,  and  tell  vou  a  long  story  ef  her 
suiierings,  with  an  air  and  tone  as 
thoagh  ahe  had  a  part  in  a  melo- 
drama. Her  voice,  too,  is  gentle  and 
eoft ;  but  her  nose  inclines  to  the  ru» 
bicond,  and  her  breath  savours  some- 
what of  rum  ;  vou  may  avokl  the  eight 
of  the  one  and  the  ecent  of  the  other, 
for  «<  the  small  charge  of  a  shilling.** 
lUie  diambers  in  the  Temple,  and  ahe 
will  find  out  the  new  coaaer  in  less 
than  a  week ;  she  knows  every  stairs 
within  the  sacred  precincts,  and  will 
pounce  upon  you  as  soon  as  you  are 
•ettkd  ih  your  new  abode. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  beggars  I 
would  deeciibe;  the  rest  of  their  fra- 
tenuty  shall  have  the  benefit  of  some 
further  remariu  when  an  opportunity 
offera.  For  the  present,  rogues  of  m 
kinds  adieu  S  ««# 


A  suNSunnB  trnvrcn. 

For  the  ON*. 

TWtoa— tlie  wa  Is  rlfliigl  lkM«Hbytb« 

fleui 
or  tkMowj    criwfoa    trtaibliaf  ap«a  tka 


ttreun; 

J  of  «oi 


Thesoft  cool  frej  of  sorafa^  Is  4eep«Blaf 

lata  blue^ 
Xlia  iaatlaf  aiiffwrcatlif  falker  akrlftit  ana 

sUf  tf  jr  baa ; 
Aad  aov  a  Sash  of  amber  witb  war bmt  beaatj 

flow*.  # 

Wllara  crhasea  doads  ate   sraMaMi   Ma 

iMves  shook  f^om  a  rose 
O'er  all  the  lovely  heavea ;  the  shadows,  one 

Are  brlghtealac  lata  fiery  aad  heialdnr;  the 

sea. 
Now  warmer,  blasbas,  kladles,  aad   rajs  of 

\Mm$  gold 
Aeaplereiat  throafh  the  aarple  deal's  that 

sweea  la  sather'd  Md 
Areaadthe  shrlae  of  siUead^ar'^lhe  dwell- 

lor  of  the  dawn  I 
Till  hrlf hteaed  Into  aaiethjst  their  vefl  la 

half  wiihdmwa  1 
Aad  la  trtamphant  ra^laaca  «hlaee  oat  the 

eonqoeriag  sua, 
mfht^afght  has  gone  with  all  her  < 

the  bright  day  hes  b«r»"  * 

B.8.CRAyBir. 


A  SKETCH  OF  A  NORTH-WESTER 

OFF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

##rtt«  o«a. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  dark,  gloomy 
days,  in  the  month  of  June,  which  cha- 
racterisee  the  winter  season  at  the  Ospe 
of  Good  Hope,  that  I  embarked  on 
board  the  brig  1/  ■  ,  then  lyhag  at 
anchor  in  TVible  Bay.  foil  of  the  de^ 
lightfol  anticipation  of  again  seeing  mj 
native  land  and  friends. 

It  was  at  ^e  time  blowing  a  gende 
breeze;  but  the  heavy  clouds  that  were 
rolling  in  dense  masses  along  the 
dusky  sides  of  Table  Mountain,  the 
moaning  of  the  sea,  which  fisll  with  a 
solemn  and  foreboding  sound  upos 
the  ear,  and  the  portentous  bladmecs 
of  the  heavens  all  around,  announced 
the  speedy  approach  of  the  north- wee- 
ter,  that  so  oftim  provee  destructive  to 
the  shipping  in  the  bay,  bv  drinng 
them  with  irresistible  fury  nrom  their 
anchorage,  on  to  the  much  dreaded 
beach. 

The  captain  having  remarked  that  il 
was  a  threatening  day.  and  that  we 
should  have  a  stiffish  bit  of  a  breeae 
directly,  judged  it  estpedient  to  put  out 
to  ses,  and  there  to  brave  the  violence 
of  the  storm,  rather  than  nm  the  risk  of 
being  driven  on  shore. 

**  Get  the  ahip  onder  weigh,  my 
lads,'*  he  shouted. 

The  cheerful  '<ay.  ay,  sir,^  and  the 
heavy  clankinc  hanls  of  the  windlMa 
indicated  that  his  orders  weieiasttwy 
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in  eifcutioii)— Um  (optails  that  were 
banging  loose  and  flapping  in  the  wind 
were  sheeted  home,— down  fell  connet 
and  toMallant  sails; — the  jib  and 
stay-sail  were  ran  ap,  the  yards  braeed 
up  sharp;  and  the  vessel  began  to 
tot  her  way  through  the  waters,  grace* 
fally  bending  to  the  influence  of  the 
breexe,  and  reeling  ander  the  press  of 
her  lofty  sails;  slier  several  snccessfal 
tacks  we  beat  oat  of  the  ba^.  The 
land  was  now  entirely  hidden  from  oar 
view  by  the  thick  hase;--the  sea 
birds,  with  a  screaming  cry,  winged 
their  fight  towards  the  land,  instinc- 
tively aware  of  the  approaching  tem- 
pest, and  as  night  set  in  the  rain-fell 
heavtty. 

**  It  looks  devilish  dirty  to  wind- 
ward,*' eiclairoed  the  captain,  ''we 
shall  have  it  just  now  I  take  it.  Fori 
yoar  top^lloit  sails— all  hands  apon 
deck  to  reef  the  topsails.** 

He  bad  scarcely  given  these  orders, 
when  the  gale  came  on  with  tremen- 
dous ftury;  the  ship  was  hove  down 
*till  her  lee  ganwale  was  completely 
nnder  water;  the  haalyards  were  let 
go,— bat  it  was  too  late,  the  roain-top 
Mwt  giving  way  to  the  heavy  pressare 
of  the  wind,  went  over  the  side  with  a 
dreadful  crash.  The  wreck  was  clear- 
ed away  as  quickly  as  the  darkness  of 
the  night  would  permit  ^-the  wind 
whistled  loodly  through  the  rigging, 
but  the  captain's  hoarse  voice  was 
beard  shouting  his  orders  amidst  the 
bowling  of  the  storm ;  the  ship  pitched 
violently,  at  every  heave  her  head 
plunged  into  the  boiling  foam,  that 
sparfctsd  with  pbesphoresoent  light 
around  her  bows. 

The  fore  top-gallant  and  royal  yards 
were  sent  upon  deck,— and  the  masts 
struck— the  topsail  close  reefed -the 
batcAies  battened  down,  and  every  thing 
made  tolerably  snug  for  the  night 

Being  exhausted  with  fotigue,  I  re- 
tfaed  to  my  berth  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  little  rest ;  but  the  creaking  of 
the  bulk  heads-^the  violent  nH>tionof 
the  veasely  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
incessant  din  of  various  articles  of 
crockery  clashing  together  in  the  stew- 
ard's pantry,  put  the  idea  of  sleep  out 
6f  question,  but  to  any  one  who  has 
been  in  a  similar  situation,  the  asser- 
tion is  unnecessary.  I  continued  hold- 
ing on  by  my  hands  and  knees  for 
about  two  hoursj  and  was,  at  length, 
literallv  hove  out  of  my  berth. 

Gentle  reader,  when  thou  art  seated 
before  a  cheerfbl  blazing  fire,  and 
the  hollow  blast    whistling 


loodly  around  thy  dwelling,  and  the 
rain  beating  against  the  windows 
thereof,  think  of  the  dangers  of  the 
poor  mariner,  who  is  exposed  to  all 
the  pitiless  fury  of  the  contending  ele- 
ments, on  a  cold  dreary  niglil,  drench- 
ed with  the  soaking  spray,  'till  he  has 
not  a  dry  thread  left,  his  hands  and  feet 
benumbed  with  cold,  and  his  whole 
frame  scarcely  susceptible  of  pulsation, 
and  then  draw  thy  chair  a  little  closer 
to  the  Are,  and  think  thyself  happy  thou 
art  not  in  his  comfortless  and  jwriloas 
situation;  and  congratulate  thvself 
again,  when  reclining  on  thy  pillow, 
that  thou  art  not  liable  to  be  rumbled 
and  jolted  about,  until  every  bone  in 
thy  skin  acheth,  and  then  to  be  hove 
out  of  thy  berth  without  a  minute's 
warning. 

Having  too  much  value  for  my  bones 
to  risk  a  second  summerset,  1  fortified 
myself  with  a  glass  of  grog  and  went 
upon  deck;^be  pitchy  blackness  of 
the  night  rendered  it  impossible  to  see 
half  the  ship^s  length, — we  were  now 
under  close  reefed  fore  topsail  and 
foresail;  the  mainsail  had  been  shi- 
vered during  my  watch  below ;  the  ves- 
sel was  muddy,  plunging  her  way 
through  the  mazes  of  the  ocean, — ^now 
borne  up  on  the  bosom  of  an  enormous 
billow,  and  now  sweeping  into  a  deep 
hollow  trough  of  the  sea,  with  a  gigan- 
tic wave  on  either  side,  rising  higher 
than  the  topsail  yard,  piesenting  a  ter- 
rific, but  grand,  and  majestic  scene, 
calculated  to  impress  a  degree  of  awe 
in  the  breast  of  tlie  spectator,  on  be- 
holding the  sublime  working  of  one 
of  the  noblest  productions  of  the  great 
Creator. 

At  intervals,  a  sea  would  curl  over 
our  weather  bow,  and  drench  the  deck 
clean  fore  and  aft;  the  gale  was  in- 
creasing every  moment,  when  an  order 
was  given  to  furl  the  fore  topsail,  but 
before  the  sail  was  stowed,  a  sea  struck 
the  ship,  which  caused  her  to  give  a 
more  than  ordinary  lurch,  by  which 
two  poor  fellows  were  precipitated 
from  the  topsail  yard ;  they  uttered  a 
wild  despairing  cry  for  help  as  they 
whirled  past  us,  and  then  naught  was 
heard  but  the  fearful  howling  of  the 
tempest,  and  the  dashing  and  roaring 
ef  the  angry  surges  that  la8l)ed:around 
us ;  to  save  them  was  impossible,  they 
must  have  drifted  a  considerable  dis- 
tance astern  before  the  ship's  way 
could  have  been  stayed,  and  no  boat 
could  have  lived  a  second  in  such  a 
hurricane. 

Sea  after  sea  broke  over  us,  'till  ^e 
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bulwarks  were  carried  away— the  boats 
washed  from  the  davits — the  hencoops, 
pigs  and  sbee]>,  were  all  swept  over- 
board, and  the  decks  were  completely 
cleared.  In  this  way  we  continued  for 
three  days  under  reefed  foresail  and 
storm  staysaiL  Toward  the  evening 
of  the  third  day  the  gale  moderated,  and 
gradually  died  away.  As  morning 
dawned,  the  wind  veered  round  to  the 
soutb-west^the  reefs  were  shaken  out 
of  the  remaining  topsail — a  jury  top- 
mast and  royal  masts  swaved  up,  the 
yards  slung  across,  stunsail  booms  rig- 
ged out,  and  with  all  the  canvas  she 
could  carry,  bore  away  right  before  the 
wind  for  St.  Helena. 


LILIAS   VERNON; 

OR, 

THE  BOY  FRATRICIDE. 

worn.  THB   OLIO. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  beautiful  au- 
tumnal day,  that  romantic  portion  of 
the  year  which  presents  the  loveliest 
objects  and  images  to  the  poet's  dream- 
ing fancy,  when  the  thick  woods,  with 
all  their  trembling  leaves,  seem  as  if 
transformed  by  magic  to  a  wilderness 
of  rainbow  hues,  spray,  bough,  and 
leaf,  glowing  with  every  imaginable 
shade  of  crimson  and  golden  orange, 
as  if  tinged  by  the  very  dyes  of  sunset ; 
their  vivid  beauty  harmonized  by  the 
cool  verdure  of  an  unchanging  ever- 
green, or  the  sober  colouring  of  some, 
which,  having  unfolded  their  emerald 
freshness  to  spring's  first  call,  had 
now,  indeed,  assumed  the  dim  and 
darkening  tint  of  the  falling  leaf;  the 
beautiful  day  was  departing,  and  the 
son  almost  at  its  setting,  was  reflected 
from  the  crystal  of  a  fairy  lake,  on 
whose  surface  a  solitary  lily  reared  her 
silvery  diadem—the  '*  nymph  queen  of 
the  waters." 

A  rich  flood  of  the  parting  glory 
ureamed  through  the  open  casement  of 
a  dwelling,  the  unpretending  style  of 
whose  simple  architecture  was  scarcely 
above  that  of  the  many  cottages  whose 
white  walls  shone  out  like  half  hidden 
pearls  in  the  windings  of  the  glen  be- 
low; but  a  certain  air  of  elegance  in 
the  arrangement  of  its  little  garden, 
now  only  rich  with  autumnal  flowers ; 
the  fretted  window  open  to  the  lake, 
festooned  with  the  heart-shaped  ivy's 
richest  garlands,  and  the  aromatic 
break  of  fragrance  wafted  from  some 
exotics  in  an  alabaster  vase,  all  spoke 
it  the  abiding   place   of  some  gentle 


heart,  which  the  romance  of  feeling 
had  made  its  own — ^it  was  indeed  such ; 
the  pastor  of  the  hamlet  dwelt  there, 
and  the  pure  spirit  of  the  sweet  and 
smiling  lilias  Vernon,  his  gentle 
daughter,  had  given  a  chaste  and  joy- 
ous beauty  to  all  around  that  quiet 
sanctuary  of  innocence  and  peace. 

How  beautiful  was  she!— not  the 
beauty  of  bright  festivals— the  rose 
queen  of  gay  vernal  fetes,  when  the 
proud  city's  loveliest  daughters  come 
out  to  the  cool  forest  glades  with  laugh 
and  song,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  n»> 
tare's  temple,  the  leafy  greenwood  sigh 
for  the  artificial  enjoyments  of  masque 
and  revel  in  their  far*off  palaces,  leav- 
ing without  regret  the  sweet  quiet  of 
the  wilderness  of  boughs  and  the  green 
sunny  nooks,  where,  perchance,  a  young 
fawn  has  crept  to  slumber,  tired  out 
with  its  own  frolicsome  chace, — the 
shadow  of  trembling  leaves  playing 
over  its  white  quivering  sides,  and  its 
graceful  head,  pillowed  by  the  emer^ 
aid  moss  and  clustered  wood  violets  at 
the  trunk  of  an  aged  tree,  till  startled 
by  the  li^bt  laugh  of  the  fair  forest 
rangers,  it  opens  its  large  bashful  eyes, 
and  springs  away  like  a  shooting  star 
far  into  the  depths  of  its  own  solitudes, 
lilias  was  not  one  of  those  gay  winged 
Psyches  of  the  world— those  bright 
creations  of  art:  her  beauty  had  the 
touching  eloquence  of  sensibility — the 
charm  of  thought  I  can  almost  fimcy 
1  see  her  now  in  tlie  small  apartment 
she  loved  so  well,— for  there  she  could 
sit  in  the  hallowing  light  of  sunset,  till 
her  spirit  was  wrapt  in  dreams  of  a 
brighter  land  beyond  the  radiant  west 
I  wander  strangely  from  my  story,  but 
let  me  not  call  it  such — *tis  a  mere  re- 
collection of  the  past,  and  there  are  sad 
and  fearful  words  to  speak  ere  it  closes, 
so  I  would  fain  linger  over  what  is  yet 
too  beautiful  for  tears. 

Lilias  Vernon  stood  by  the  open 
casement ;  the  clear  beauty  of  her  cheek 
deepened  to  a  richer  glow,  and  even  the 
transparent  fidmess  of  her  neck, 

**  Like  Allljr  leafe  jstt  blovo.** 

tinged  with  a  passing  rosebloom  from 
(he  reflection  of  the  crimson  west ;  the 
light  playing  over  her  bright  chesnut 
curls,  seemed  as  if  encircling  her 
graceful  head  with  a  celestial  halo;— 
this  and  the  light  flow  of  her  white 
and  simple  dress,  her  aerial  fonp,  and 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  her  attitude, 
as  with  her  small  white  hands  clasped, 
and  half  raised  as  in  devotion,  she 
looked  up  to  the  glowing  sky 
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-  Of  «pphir«  Md  mhj  atogtod,**  gteps  they  entered  Che  casde,  and  took 

made  her  almost  appear  to  my  romantic  ^beir  seats  at  the  banquet.    Glenalvon 

imagination)  like  the  personification  of  himself  sat  as  emperor  over  this  most 

Uiat  seraph  who  spoke  to  mortal  ears  splendid  scene.    But  why  is  his  noble 

the  "word  of  power/*  and  was  con-  «ye  dark!    why  does  his  Up  qniver, 

demned   to  earth  ;~bat   the  penance  ^^y  does  his  mce  grow  pale,  as  with 

seemed  accomplished,  and  the  wings  of  ^  ghastly  hue  of  death  I  why  does  his 

Paradise  once  more  about  to  wave  their  bearing,  once  so  lofty,  stoop  in  fearful 

plumes  of  light  around  the  forgiven. —  agony!      He  surely  cannot  feel  un* 

There  was  a  sudden  flash  and  report —  bappy,  he,  the  possessor  of  the  most 

wild  and  thrilling  shriek,  and  Lilias  splendid  domains.    He  who  can  com- 

Vemon  lay  dead  at  my  feet !    A  fair  mand  thousands  of  retinues  armed  and 

haired  boy  sprang  wildly  and  madly  ready  for  war,  can  he  be  unhappy! 

from  amid  the  thick  ivy  into  the  room,  Alas,  it  is  but  too  true.    He  is  one  and 

a  forest  rifle  in  his  grasp.  not  the  onl^  instance,  of  a  possessor  of 

**  Lilias !  oh  Lilias !  speak  to  your  riches  feeling  the  withering  hand  of 

Edmund.    1  aimed  it  but  in  sport."  wretchedness. — He  is  not  the  only  one, 

Alas !  how  vain  that  cry-^he  seraph  ^ho  can  for  a  time  conceal  or  cover  a 

had  indeed  departed ;  the  virgin  soul  wretched  and  blighted  mind  with  the 

of  lilias  past  with  that  thrilling  shriek^  outward  appearance  of  gaiety  and  joy, 

■ "     Ic 


and  her  pure  blood  darkened  around 
the  feet  of  the  innocent  murderer. 

E.  S.  CRAVEN. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

FOii  THK  OLIO. 

Now  r«peai  the  freeslaf  •torj 
Of  the  oinrdered  traveller  gory. 

And  bov  still  et  twelve  be  ttalkt, 
Groaalof  o'er  the  wild  woods  welkt. 
Kiu  Whits. 

Thb  clouds  in  heaving  masses  rolled 
across  the  blue  and  tranquil  sky,  their 
sides  were  tinged  with  the  sun*8  fast 
lingering  rays,  as  he  was  departing 
from  this  busy  scene  of  human  life, 
ttid  the  hills  tree-covered  tops  were 
reflected  in  his  shining  beam.— Hie 
crow  was  seen,  as  from  the  fields  he 
held  his  liquid  journey  to  his  solitary 
roost,  and  the  rooks  in  one  thick  com- 
pact body  filled  the  air  with  their  dis- 
cordant noises.~The  moon  peeped  o*er 
the  hills,  as  she  arose  in  glorious  ma- 
jesty and  splendour  as  queen  of  night. 
—The  halls  of  Glenalvon  were  lighted 
np. — Hie  banners  floated  in  the  gentle 
breeze  —Hie  noble  Earl  of  this  rich 
domain  had  this  day  gained  his  five- 
and-twentieih  year.  Five  years  his 
noble  father  bad  departed  from  this  life 
in  a  most  strange  manner.  He  died 
suddenly— how  was  never  learnt — bow 
was  never,  known.  The  handsome 
apartments  were  filled  wi^i  costly  plate 
of  every  description,  and  shone  a  gor- 
geous spectacle — the  company  were  ar 


whilst  the 'heart    bums    with    long 
concealed     crime     and     iniquity.— 
The  bowl  is  filled  and  often  filled,  the 
minstrels  strike  their  joyous  chords. — 
The  Troubadours'  songs  make  the  hall 
re-echo  to  their  sweet  and  gladsooie 
tune.    But  the  bowl  is  filled  in  vain. 
The  minstrels  strike  their  chords  use- 
lessly.    The  Troubadours'  songs  no 
longer  strike  upon  his  ear  with  their 
wonted  pleasure,  and  gloomy  forebod- 
ings darken  o'er  the  lofty  brow  of  Gle- 
nalvon's   noble   Lord.       The   lamps 
blazing   around  the   tapestried  halb^ 
attract  not  his  attention;   nor  do  the 
frequent   questions  of   his   gay   and 
laughing  companions  obtain  responses. 
— His   retainers  bring     him     costly 
Malmsey  of  every  description.    They, 
bending  low  and  cringing  at  his  feet, 
look  into  his  thoughtful  face.    Oh  how 
gladly  would  that  person  whom  they 
think  so  happy,  have  changed  with  the 
meanest  of  the  lot !  but  no  such  happi- 
ness was  portioned  out  for  him.    'Twas 
near  eleven,  he  arose  and   thus  ad- 
dressed his  friends : 

''It  is  growii^  towards  mignigfat,  ny 
social  companions;  let  the  banquet 
stop.  Dull  care  sits  heavy  upon  my 
weary  brow,  and  affairs  of  importance 
must  be  executed  by  me  before  the  sun 
again  approaches  this  land ;  therefore, 
1  will  e'en  seek  my  tranquil  couch. 
The  first  dawn  also,  must  see  me  de- 
parting on  a  journey." 

Tbey  all  arose,  drinking  the  health 
of  tlie  noble  speaker,  who,  bowing 
low  to  the  compliment,  departed. 
Sleep  had  gained  the  victory  over  all 
the  castle,  and  Silence  held  his  awful 
dominion  over  all  the  darkened  aparU 
The  owl  alone   repeats  his 


riving  in  rapid  succession,  one  party ._ 

followed  another  up  the  lofty  avenue  of   ments.  _  _ 

trees,  and  then  ascending  the   lofty    fearful  screech,  as  he  arose  flapping  his 
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wings  oat  of  an  old  yew  tree,  which 
itood  opposite  to  tlie  castle  walls,  and 
portended  evil  to  its  sleeping  inmates. 
flie  eastle  clock  sends  forth  its  hoUow 
soands,  throegfa  the  vaulted  halls,  and 
fearfully  reverberates  the  hoar  of  mid- 
night. The  fearfol  earl  aroused,  lifts 
up  his  eyes^^e  shrieks— he  gives  a 
hoHow  groan,  his  eyes  are  fixed  In 
startled  haate  on  a  form  which  stands 
beside  his  bed.  It  speaks  not — it  moves 
tiot.  Its  hollow  eyes  stare  wildly  on 
faiiQ— its  arrow  isbent^its  hand  points 
to  soma  blood  which  trickles  down  its 
vest,  wbid),  flowing  round  him  as 
•hakao  bv  the  passing  night  air,  opens 
wide  and  shews  a  horrid  gash,  from 
which  it  was  dropping—its  face  was 
pale  and  haggard.  It  seems  no  earthly 
form,  bat  appears  like  some  dead  in- 
mate of  the  grave,  who  travels  o*er  his 
old  accustomed  haunts,  when  midnight 
flinn  its  dreary  stillness  around.  Thus 
still  and  motionless,  it  stands  and  turns 
npon  the  earl  its  ghastly  look.  He 
stares  wildly,  and  fearfiil  words  escape 
his  trembling  form. 

M  Why  cam*st  thoa  here  1  it  was  not 
I;  why  dost  thoa  point!  I  know  not 
what  thou  meanest.  Why  dost  thoa 
tarn  thy  sepulchred  smile  on  me  1  de- 
part in  peace." 

The  form  moved  slowly  forwards, 
and  seemed  aboat  to  touch  the  gasping 
lord.  Then  lifting  up  his  left  arm,  he 
held  a  bloody  poignard  to  startle  his 
view,  and  a  hoUow  tomb-like  voice 
gave  forth  the  following  words  t 

**  Glenalvon,  base  degraded  son  of  a 
loving  father,  wtio  is  penaitted  to  roam 
from  oot  the  tomb  which  yoa  have  con- 
signed to  him,  onoe  in  five  years,  be- 
holds thee  now^knoweat  thou  me  not 
—dost  thoa  not  know  this  wound— dost 
thoa  not  know  ihis  dagger  trembling 
with  a  parent's  blood  1  Hast  thou  so  soon 
forgotten  all  these  things !  does  not  thy 
conscience  smite  thee,  and  does  not  thy 
tortored  face  betray  thee,  if  nothing 
else  did!  Yes,  truly;  thoa  hast  ob- 
tained what  thou  wisbedst  for.  Art 
thoa  not  happy,  supremely  happy,  yoa 
must  be."  A  wild  unearthly  laugh 
resounded  through  ttie  lofty  chamber. 
"  Hast  thoa  not  murdered  thy  aged  pa- 
rent—didst thou  not  do  this  for  the 
wealth  that  you  anxiously  longed  for ; 
thoa  hast  obtained  it;  but  thou  hast 
lost  thy  happiness,  thy  peace  of  mind 
is  gone.** 

As  thus  he  spake,  the  moon,  which 
before  had  cast  its  beam  around  the 
chamber,  suddenly  immerged  amongst 
the  thickening  clouds.    A  livid  light 


shone  around  the  spectre,  as  it  slowly 
walked  with  unheard  steps  along  the 
marble-covered  floor.  When  it  ap- 
proached the  door,  it  beckoned  with  a 
majestic  air  to  the  horror-stricken  earl, 
who  followed  every  movement  with  his 
eyes  half  starting,  and  spake  the  ft>I- 
lowing  words : 
^  Earl  of  Glenalvon,  follow  roe.*^ 
Tottering  forwards  he  silently  obeyed, 
followed  through  the  opening  door, 
and  moved  along  the  pictured  gallery, 
down  the  noble  flight  of  steps  into  the 
chief  halt  The  phantom  then  turning, 
beckoned  to  its  staggering  follower, 
who  hastily  unbound  the  gate.  They 
passed  oot  into  the  open  air,  the 
breeces  freshly  blew  upon  thooi,  and 
drear  f  darkness  covered  all  things 
with  its  mild  and  sleeping  influence! 
the  spectre^sairygarments  flung  around 
their  shining  white,  and  made  a  fearful 
contrast,  l^os,  on  they  passed  oV 
hill  and  dale,  and  still  they  speak  no 
more^and  still  they  have  no  check; 
antil  they  came  to  a  crag,  a  deep  un- 
fothomed  abyss,  opened  wide  its  mouth 
with  meagre  destruction.  The  spectre 
pointed,  then  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, thus  addressed  him : 

**  Thou  knowest  well  this  crag,  this 
you  have  seen  before.  This  abyss, 
these  trees,  this  land,  are  all  well 
known,  to  the  most  noble  and  generoos 
Earl  of  Glenalvon.  Why  dost  thoa 
tremble — why  is  thy  cheek  so  blanched 
—why  sinks  that  guilty  eye— why  does 
that  lip  of  thine  quiver— why  do  thy 
teeth  diatter!  art  cold!**  Another 
hollow  laugh  rang  through  the  ftigfac- 
ened  vale.  The  owl  screaming,  burst 
from  its  solitude — the  bats  come  hover- 
ing round— the  wild  beasts  started  from 
their  lairs  and  ran  with  wildness 
through  the  woods ;  his  taunting  words 
are  not  yet  concluded,  but  again  he 
spoke:  "  O  iUustrious  Glenalvon,  be- 
hold! dost  thou  know  this  piece  of 
green  earth  !  The  poignard  reached  a 
father's  heart  just  on  this  spot ;  here  it 
was  that  thy  grim  smile,  frightened  thy 
very  self,  as  you  obtained  thy  wretched 
desire ;  this  is  the  very  part  of  the  crag 
where  you  threw  my  human  form  over 
the  deep  golf;  and  now  brav^  Gle- 
nalvon you  must  follow  me.  Thy  life 
of  sin  has  lasted  long  enough  upon  this 
earth— follow  !"  Having  thus  spoken, 
he  moved  towards'Hbe  edge  of  the  clifl; 
then  looking  down,  he  again  addresed 
his  frightened  companion :  *'  The 
water  reaches  mine  ear  with  a  deep 
murmuring  sound— an  awful  depth  be» 
low— wretched  shall  be  the  one  wha 
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ever  leeg  the  edg«  of  thii depth;  never 
shall  he  see  the  light  of  day  again ; 
cursed  be  the  roan  who  passeth  this 
way ;  bqt now,  roost  wretched,  miserable 
man,  thy  death  approaches  near  thee ; 
three  minotes  i  grant  thee,  and  then 
thoo  roost  coroe  with  roe.*'  The  dreadfal 
parricide  fell  to  the  earth,  he  groaned 
alocid :    "  Spare  roe,  spare  a  wretch ; 
I  know  not— 1  did  not^I  have  spent  a 
horrid  existence,  since  I  committed  that 
terrible  deed."    Thus  he  in   broken 
sentences,  implored  for  pity:  <* Spare 
me,  if  only  to  live  in  wretchedness,  to 
make  some  atonement  for  guilt ;  spare 
roe;   Oh!    spare  me."    He  rose,  he 
tottered  forwards  again,  and  fell  at  the 
phantom's  feet,  who,  seizing  him,  ad- 
dressed him  for  the  last  time,  *'  Thou 
wantedst  thy  life,  to  live  in  misery: 
Behold  thy  death ;  thoo  hadst  no  pity — 
thou  didst  not  spare  thy  Other's  life, 
when  on  his  knees  lie  implored  thee, 
giving  op  all  his  wealth ;  think,  parri- 
cide, on  that !    Think,  glot  thy  mind 
with  thy  ferocity ;  hot  now,  thy  time  is 
up ;  we  most  away."    Thos  speaking, 
he  raised  the  almost  dying  murderer 
from  the  ground,  and  leaped  from  the 
precipice.    A  shriek,  a  long  and  qui- 
vering shriek,  burst  from  the  heart- 
stricken  Glenalvon~a  fearful  plunge 
«— a  horrid,  fiendish  laogh,  and    the 
parricide  had  expiated  a  lUie  of  wicked- 
ness and  sin. 


THE  FAIR  PENITENT.    . 

It  was  evening.  The  last  rays  of  the 
setting  son  fell  opon  the  richly  painted 
windows  of  the  Abbey,  and  threw  a 
"  dim  religious  light"  upon  the  marble 
floor  beneath,  and  the  fretted  pillars 
that  rose  on  all  sides.  A  young  female, 
dressed  in  virgin  white,  advanced  op 
ihe  aisle,  with  slow  and  irregular  steps, 
her  eyes  timidly  bent  opon  the  ground, 
and  her  lovely  locks  half  shading  a 
countenance  in  which  health  and  inno- 
cence seemed  to  vie  with  each  other, 
which  should  add  most  beauty  to  fea- 
tores,  the  form  of  which  were  beaoty 
itselt 

She  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  she 
reached  the  open  portal  of  the  chapel 
that  formed  a  recess  on  one  side  of  the 
sisle,  and  then  turned  suddenly  into  the 
recess,  entered  a  confessional,  and  fell 
opon  her  knees. 

What  ''ignorant  sin"  could  this 
sweet  one  have  committed,  that  requirtd 
absolution  at  the  hands  of  her  holy 
iither  confessor  I 


We  shall  see. 

Having  first  pronounced  her  aocos* 
tomed  prayers  with  a  timid  voice,  she 
seemed  to  gain  confidence  by  this  aet^ 
and  proceeded  to  relate,  first,  her  lUtle 
acts  of  contumacy  towards  her  schooL- 
mistress  (for  though  bordering  on  wo- 
manhood, she  had  not  yet  left  the  con^ 
vent  school) ;  then  her  little  sins  of 
actual  commission;  reserving  the 
gravest  to  the  last.  At  length,  though 
she  had  evidently  not  concluded  Jmt 
confession,  she  made  a  full  stop,  as  if 
reluctant  to  proceed  farther. 

^Come,  daogliter,"  exclaimed  the 
good  priest,  <'  proceed ;  you  must  not 
permit  a  false  pride  or  delicacy  to  deter 
yoo  from  that  full  confession,  without 
which,  absolution  were  vain.  What 
more  I" 
<<  I'm  afraid  to  tell  yoo,  good  father.*^ 
The  priest  sud  something  to  encou<r 
rage  her ;  but  the  pretty  penitent  still 
hesitated;  and,  as  she  covered  her 
sweet  face  with  her  two  hands,  as  if 
ashamed  to  have  it  seen,  the  tears  made 
their  way  between  her  prettv  fingers. 
.  "  Come,  come,"  said  the  holy  father^. 
^  this  must  not  be.  I  must  interrogate 
you.  What  is  it  that  thus  troublse 
you  I—Have  yoo  done  any  thing  to  in- 
jure or  oflend  yoor  good  parents  V 
"Worse,  father." 

'<  Have  yoo  been  reading  in  wicked 
books  I" 
«  r ve  not  been  reading  at  all,  father.'* 
•<  Did  yoo  play  or  laugh,  last  Son-> 
day,  daring  service  ?" 
*'  A  great  deal  worse,  father." 
The  good  priest  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed  ;  yet  he  did  not  know  how  to 
frame  his  questions  so  as  to  avoid  sug^ 
gestions,  which  (if  he  should  prove 
wrong  in  his  suspicions)  might  render 
the  remedy  more  mischievous  than  the 
disease. 

At  last,  the  young  beaoty,  as  if  by 
desperate  effort,  relieved  him  from  his. 
embarrassment.  ''Father,"  said  she, 
with  a  trembling  and  half-soppressecl 
voice,  **1  will  tell  you  all,  if  Heaven 
will  dve  me  strength  to  sjpeak.  But, 
pray  be  indulgent,  good  father.  It  waa 
ttie  first  time— and  I'm  sure  I  never 
thought  that  so  much  harm  would  come 
of  it.  Besides,  it  was  not  all  my  own 
&ult,  it  was  partly  his.  And  he  is  sa 
very  handsome  too,  (the  good  priest 
trembled)  and  so  fond  of  me ;  he  used 
to  follow  me  about  wherever  I  went — 
he  seemed  to  think  and  care  about  no« 
body  but  me.^(Bhe  paused  a,  moment, 
then  continued.)—"  Well,  father,  one 
niglit  after  I  had  retired  to  rest,  I— 
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woald  yoa  believe  Ut  I  found  bim 
in  my  chamber.'*  (The  holy  father 
groaned  aloud.)  ''I  never  could  tell 
bow  he  got  there,  for  I  shut  the  door 
after  me,  and  fottened  it  carefoUy,  as  I 
always  do." 

«  Well !"  exclaimed  the  confenor,  in 
an  anxious  tone,  *<  what  morel*' 

"Oh,  father!  the  worst  is  to  come. 
That  night,  in  particular,  it  was  last 
Thursday,  &ther ;  be  looked  so  very 
handsome,  and  seemed  so  very  fond  of 
me,  and— that— in  short — '* 

'*  But,*'  exclaimed  the  pious  priest, 
with  a  sudden  show  of  indignation, 
^  did  your  mother  never  warn  you  of 
the  terrible  danger  of  such  conduct  I 
Did  she  never  tell  you  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of — 

'*  No,  father,'*  interrupted  the  terri- 
fied penitent,  "she  never  told  me 
there  was  any  thing  wrong,  in  being 
fond  of  such  a  very  beautiful  cat; 
and," 

«Aco#/  was  it  a  cat!" 

'^Yes,  father;  a  large  beautiful 
white  Angola,  that  1  was  so  wicked  as 
to  steal  from  the  pastry-cook's  opposite 
where  we  live,  and  have  kept  him  con- 
cealed in  my  room  ever  since." 

«  in  nowUnt  PatrU  9i  Filii  «t  Spiri- 
hu  ianeiiy  U  absohoy^^  said  the  good 
priest;  and  never  did  he  pronounce 
the  words  with  a  more  full  and  gratified 
feeling  of  pious  satisfaction. 


CONVERSATION  WITH  A  CYNIC. 

rOB  TBS  otio. 

Ardbnt.-— So  Goethe  is  dead !  Lite- 
rature has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  decease  of  this  great  man, 
and — 

Snarl.— You  are  bitten,  like  the  rest. 
Cant  is  contagious.  Shakspeare  has 
said,  *'  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them,"  but  our  critics  now  sink  the 
fMilts  of  a  roan  as  soon  as  he  is  in  his 
coflBn,  treat  you  to  an  account  of 
his  virtues  and  talents,  and  magnify 
them  ten-fold  when  life  has  left  him. 

Ardbnt.— But  you  will  not  deny 
that  Goethe  was  a  genius  of  the  first 
order! 

Snarl.— Certainly  not,  although  I 
prefer  Schiller,    "Faust"  is  a  grand 

Serformance,  which  Byron  admired  and 
id  not  disdain  to  copy,  for  certain  it 
is,  that  our  poet's  "  Deformed  Trans- 
formed" is  a  palpable  imitation  of  the 
German  originaL  But,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  evident  merit  of  "  Faust,"  I 
must  not  forget  that  its  author  gave 


birth  to  as  sickening  and  mawkish  a 

froduction,  as  ever  disgraced  any  age: 
allude  to  the  "  Sorrows  of  Wcrier,*'a 
book  which  has,  as  a  journalist  ob- 
served, turned  the  heads  of  many  girls, 
and  disgusted  men  of  all  ranks  in  this 
country. 

Ardbnt.— Yet  it  was  translated  into 
every  European  language!  Italy  and 
FVance  acknowledged  its  merits. 

Snarl  —Aye,  truly,  what  book  could 
be  more  appropriate  to  the  land  of 
Cavalitr  Strcenief  The  sentiment 
would,  of  course,  fit  the  calibre  of  the 
Salons  of  Paris,  but  it  has  disgusted 
every  man  of  sense  here. 

Ardbnt. — ^Yon  are  blinded  by  your 
national  prejudices.  Goethe  was  a 
master-spirit,  and  Germany  has,  with 
him,  lost  her  brightest  ornament  I^ke 
our  own  Pope,  he  encouraged  genius 
for  its  sake,  whether  in  the  prince  or 
the  peasant.  Apropos,  have  you  heard 
that  the  the  editor*s  notes  in  that  much- 
talked-of  book,  the  "  Tour  of  a  German 
Prince,"  are  by  Goethe  I  I  am  toW 
that  the  Tour  was  first  published  in 
Germany,  under  the  direction  of  Goethe, 
who  saw  in  Puckler  Muskau,  a  fellow 
of  some  promise,  despite  of  his  flashy 
uniform,  roustacbios,  and  self-conceit. 
Snaru — And  yet  they  surely  differed 
in  politics!  The  prince  was  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  but  Goethe  breathed  only 
the  air  of  Weimar :  he  was,  in  fact — 

Ardbnt.— Hold !  we  will  not  dis- 
cuss thoir  politics.  Yon  will  aUow 
that  the  author  of "  Faust"  has  done 
much  for  the  literature  of  his  country  ! 
Snarl.— Certainly ;  but  you  will  not 
surely  have  divine  honours  paid  to  a 
man,  who  prostituted  the  hallowed  dig* 
nity  of  the  poet  at  the  feet  of  petty 
despots! 

Ardbnt.— You  are  reversing  the 
picture.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the 
King  of  Bavaria  once,  in  the  garb  of  a 
private  individual,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
poet  at  Weimar!  The  story  has  been 
going  the  round  of  the  newspapers. 

Snarl — ^And  what  then!  Am  I  to 
think  the  higher  of  Goethe's  genius, 
because  his  Bavarian  majesty  took  it 
into  his  royal  head  to  visit  a  man  of 
letters  privately  !  Heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  ever  couple  the  name  of 
Goethe  with  our  Shakspeareand  Milton. 
Ardbnt.— You  are  too  nationaL 
Snarl.— Perhaps  lam:  I  love  pre- 
judices: they  are  honest;  but  I  will 
not— it  would  be  absurd  to  deny,  that 
France,  Italy,  Spain  and  German v,  have 
produced  a  great  many  men  of  talent 
and  genius.    I  can  laugh  at  the  humour 
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of  Cervantes,  philosophize  with  Mon- 
taigne and  Rousseau  (although  1  hate 
the  latter  for  his  sophistry),  and  sympa- 
thize with  the  Heroes  of  Schiller ;  but  I 
have  yet  to  learn,  that  "  The  Sorrows  of 
Werter"  indicate  any  thing  like  real 
feeling.  I  have  always  despised  Sterne, 
notwithstanding  his  fine  writing;  1 
could  never  forget  as  1  read,  that  the 
author  found  a  subject  for  sentiment  in 
a  dead  Jack-ass,  whilst  he  left  his  mo- 
ther to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  work- 
boose  and  the  parish  overseers ! 

Ardbnt. — ^This  may  be  true,  but  are 
we  to  infer  that  the  dealers  in  sentiment 
are  themselves  insincere  ! 

Sn  arl. — Invariably . 

Ardbnt.— 1  fear  1  shall  not  be  able 
to  induce  yon  to  alter  your  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  but  1  shall  gladly  re- 
new the  argument  upon  some  future 
occasion. 

Snaru— Agreed.  fff 


THE  GREEN  GOBLINS. 

Tbb  following  almost  incredible  cir- 
cumstance was  related  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  by  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  safierer.  A  young  man  of  fortune, 
who  had  led  what  is  called  so  gay  a 
life  as  to  considerably  injure  both  his 
health  and  fortune,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  consult  a  physician  upon  the 
means  of  restoring  at  least  the  former. 
One  of  his  principal  complaints,  was 
the  frequent  presence  of  a  set  of  appap 
ritions,  resembling  a  band  of  figures 
diseased  in  green,  who  performed  in 
his  drawing-room  a  singular  dance,  to 
which  he  was  compelled  to  bear  wit- 
ness, though  he  knew,  to  his  great  an- 
noyance, that  the  whole  corps  de  bal' 
let  existed  only  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion. His  physician  immediately  in- 
formed him,  that  he  had  lived  upon 
town  too  long  and  too  fast,  not  to  re- 
quire an  exchange  to  a  more  healthy 
and  natural  course  of  life.  He,  there- 
fore, prescribed  a  g^tle  coarse  of  me- 
dicine, but  earnestly  recommended  to 
his  patient  u>  retire  to  his  own  house 
in  the  country,  observe  a  temperate 
diet  and  early  hours,  practising  regu- 
lar exercise,  on  the  same  principle 
avoiding  fatigue;  and  assured  him, 
that  by  so  doing,  he  might  bid  adieu  to 
black  spirits  and  white,  blue,  green, 
and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery.— 
The  patient  observed  the  advice,  and 
prospered.  His  physician,  after  the 
interval  of  a  month,  received  a  grateful 
letter   firom   him,   acknowledging  the 


success  of  his  regimen.  The  green 
goblins  bad  disappeared,  and  with 
them  the  unpleasant  train  of  emotions 
to  which  their  visits  had  given  rise ; 
and  the  patient  had  ordered  his  town- 
house  to  be  disfurnished  and  sold, 
while  the  furniture  was  to  be  sent  down 
to  his  residence  in  the  country,  where 
he  was  determined  in  future  to  spend 
his  life,  without  exposing  himself  to 
the  temptations  of  town.  One  would 
have  supposed  this  a  well-devised 
scheme  for  health.  But,  alas !  no 
sooner  had  the  furniture  of  the  Lon- 
don drawing-room  been  placed  in  or- 
der in  the  gallery  of  the  old  mansion 
house,  than  the  former  delusion  return- 
ed in  full  force^the  green  Jigurantet, 
whom  the  patient*8  depraved  imagina- 
tion had  so  long  associated  with  these 
moveables,  came  capering  and  frisking 
to  accompany  them,  exclaiming  with 
great  glee,  as  if  the  sufferer  should 
have  been  rejoiced  to  see  them,  **  Here 
we  all  are!  here  we  all  are!**  The 
visionary  was  so  much  shocked  at  their 
appearance,  that  he  retired  abroad,  in 
despair  that  any  part  of  Britain  could 
shelter  him  from  the  daily  persecution 
of  this  domestic  ballet. 


V^Mt  ^aOt. 


AllBCDOTB    OF  VOLTAIRB.— •*  When 

at  Geneva,  I  was  invited  to  Femey,  to 
assist  at  the  presentation  of  the  Prince 
Dolgouroukie,  a  young  man  of  very 
high  rank  in  Russia,  who  came  to  Vol- 
taire at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from 
the  Empress  Catharine  the  Second, 
than  whom,  perhaps,  no  one  has  ever 
been  more  anxious  as  to  what  should 
be  said  of  her  by  the  world.  Voltaire 
had  contributed  to  foster,  at  the  same 
time  that  be  gratified,  this  passion,  by 
writing  a  great  deal  in  the  empress's 
praise ;  and  the  presents  which  were 
brought  the  Prince  Dolgouroukie  were 
probably  intended  either  as  a  reward 
for  past  praises,  or  as  a  retaining  fee 
for  the  future.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  has  written,  but  con- 
tent myself  with  recording  what  I  wi^ 
nessed  at  the  reception  of  the  embassy. 
The  presents  were  produced  by  the 
prince  in  succession,  and  exhibited 
wiUi  great  state  and  ceremony.  The 
first  was  an  ivory  box,  the  value  of 
which  consisted  in  its  being  the  work  of 
the  empress's  own  hands.  The  next 
was  her  Imperial  Majesty's  portrait, 
brilliantly  set  in  diamonds,  of  very 
great  value ;  and  I  could  not  resist  {he 
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idea  tbat  the  ms  of  the  pbUotopber 
•parkled  with  delight  ftt  the  spletidid 
getting  of  the  pictorey  rather  thui  at  the 
pictare  itself.  Then  followed  a  oolleo 
tion  of  books  in  the  Riueian  language, 
which  Voltaire  adoiitted  that  he  did  not 
nnderstand ;  bat  he  admired  them,  and 
very  iostly,  as  rare  specimens  of  typo- 
graphy, and  as  being  bound  in  a  style 
of  magnificence,  befitting  an  Imperial 
gift  The  last  of  the  presenU  was  a 
robe,  the  lining  of  which  was  the  fur 
of  the  black  fox,  from  the  Kurile  Isles. 
It  was  certainly  of  immense  ▼aloe,  and 
aocb  only  as  the  Empress  of  Russia 
eoold  give«  The  prince,  on  producing 
it,  begged  to  be  shiswn  into  a  darkened 
room,  where,  on  drawing  his  hand 
across  the  for,  it  produced  so  much 
electrical  fire,  that  it  was  possible  to 
read  by  it.  This  was  ascribed  to  the 
extreme  dos^iess  or  thickness  with 
which  the  hair  was  set  on  the  skin. 
In  retam  for  these  princely  gifts,  Vol- 
taire had  his  portrait  drawn  by  n^ 
friend  Hubert,  i*  which  he  was  exhi- 
bited in  rather  an  extraordinary  poai- 
ti<Ni,  rising  out  ,of  bed  in  an  ecstasy 
upon  the  presents  being  presented  to 
him.  The  picture  was  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  verses  in  the  empress's 
praise,  in  the  taste  of  the  period,  and, 
of  course,  sufficiently  nauseous  and 
fulsome."— (From  a  very  curious  and 
amusing  publication,  entitled  Memoirs 
of  Sir  Jamet  CampbelL  of  Ardking- 
glass,  written  by  himself.  The  writer 
is  the  father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan. 

ANBCDora  or  Lord  CanHAMrToic 
AND  CoLONBi.  LuTTRBL.— The  father 
and  son  had  long  been  at  daggers- 
drawing,  and  it  is  known  that  the  earl 
80  far  forgot  himself,  in  a  fit  of  exaspe- 
ration, as  to  send  a  challenge  to  his  son 
to  fight  a  duel.  "  If  you  can  again 
forget  that  I  am  your  father,*'  such 
were  the  words  of  this  extraordinary 
message,  ^  I  expect  vou  to  meet  me," 
&c  The  answer  of  Colonel  Luttrel 
was  not  less  extraordinary.  ^My 
lord,"  he  said,  <*  I  wish  1  could  at  any 
time  forget  that  you  are  my  father."  Ib. 

Tailing  a  Lawtbr.— -Oglander,  in 
bis  Memoirs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
written  in  1700,  gives  the  following  re- 
cord : — "  I  have  heard,  and  partly  know 
it  to  be  true,  that  not  only  heretofore, 
was  there  no  lawyer  nor  attorney  in 
fhe  Isle  of  Wight,  but  in  Sir  George 
Carey*s  time,  1558,  an  attorney  coming 
to  settle  there  was,  by  his  command, 
and  with  a  pound  of  candles  hanging 
at, his  breech,  lighted,  with  bells  about 
his  legs,  hunted  out  of  the  ^nd." 


Stobt  or  FA«Hloii.-^ir  Philip  Cal- 
thorp  purged  John  Drakes,  the  shoe- 
maker of  Norwich,  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  of  the  proiMl  kmmmir 
which  our  peopU  Aove  to  bs  of  fke 
0€niUma%^9  emi.  This  knight  bought 
on  a  time,  m  much  French  Uwny  cloUi 
as  would  make  him  a  gown,  and  sent  it 
to  the  tailor's  to  be  made.  John  Drakes, 
a  shoemaker  of  that  town,  coming  to 
this  said  tailor's,  and  seeing  the 
knight's  gown-cloth  lying  there,  liking 
it  well,  caused  the  tailor  to  buy  him  as 
nudh  of  tlte  same  cloth  and  price,  to  the 
same  intent,  and  further  bade  him  to 
make  it  of  the  josm  fashion  thai  the 
kmigki  would  have  hU  made  of.  Not 
long  after,  the  knight  came  to  the  tai- 
lor's, that  he  might  take  measure  of  his 
gown,  and  perceiving  the  cloth  lying 
there,  asked  the  Uilor  whose  it  was. 
Quoth  the  tailor,  '*  It  is  John  Drakes', 
the  ehoewuiher,  who  will  have  it  wtade 
of   the  selfiwme  foshion    that   yoor's 

is   made   of." ^"Well,"   said    the 

knight,  <^  in  good  time  be  iL  I  will 
have  mine  Mfuli  ofcutt  at  tk§  ehoare 
can  make  <f.'*-^'<It  shall  be  done," 
said  the  tailor;  whereupon  because 
the  time  drew  near  he  made  baste  to 
finish  both  these  garments.  John 
Drakes  had  no  time  to  go  to  the  tailor's 
till  Cbristmas-day,  for  serving  his  cus- 
tomer's, when  he  hoped  to  have  worn 
his  gown.  Perceiving  the  same  to  be 
full  of  cuts,  he  began  to  swear  at  the 
tailor  for  making  his  gown  after  that 
sort  **l  have  done  notliing'*  quoth 
the  tailor,  "  but  what  you  bid  me ;  for 
as  Sir  Philip  Calthorp's  is,  even  so 
have  I  made  your's." — "  By  my  latchet," 
quoth  John  Drakes, "  /  will  never  wear 
gent lemen'e  fashions  again  /" 

Gbnbral  Wolpb. — Professor  Ro- 
binson, who  when  a  young  man  went 
to  the  American  coast  as  tutor  to  the 
son  of  Admiral  Knowles,  used  to  reUrte 
that  he  happened  to  be  in  the  boat  in 
which  General  Wolfe  went  to  visit 
some  of  their  posts  the  night  before  the 
battle,  which  was  expected  to  be  deci- 
sive of  the  fote  of  the  campaign.  The 
evening  was  very  fine,  and  the  scene, 
considering  the  work  they  were  to  be 
engaged  in,  and  the  morning  to  which 
they  were  looking,  was  sufficiently  im- 
pressive. As  thiey  rowed  along,  the 
General  with  much  feeling  repealed 
nearly  the  whole  of  Gray's  Elegy, 
(which  had  appeared  not  loi^  before, 
and  was  yet  but  little  knoyrn,)  to  an 
officer  who  sat  with  tiim  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  adding,  as  tie  concluded,  tbat 
he  would  prefer  being  the  author  of 
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that  poen^  to  tht  glory  of  beadng  the 
French  (o-morrow.  To-norrow  camt, 
•nd  the  life  of  that  ilhistrious  soldier 
was  terminated  amidst  the  tears  of  his 
friends  and  the  stioutsof  his  victorious 
army. 

Fbmalb  Kniohts  of  tbb  Gastbb.«— 
Three  females,  and  only  three,  have  in 
this  country  worn  the  insignia  of  the 
Garter,  viz.  Lady  Harconrt,  Lady  Gray, 
and  Lady  Suffolk.  Lady  Harcourt  was 
dauehter  of  Sir  John  Byron,  and  wife  of 
Sir  Robert  Harcourt,  K.  G.  (temp.  Ed- 
ward III.)  Her  tomb  is  at  Stanton- 
Harcoort,  in  Osfordshire.  The  garter 
is  above  the  elbow  of  the  left  arm.  It 
has  the  motto.  Ther^  is  at  Nuneham- 
Courtenay,  Oxfordshire  (the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Harcourt),  over  one  of  the  doors 
of  the  dressing-room,  a  painting  of  that 
Lady  Harcourt,  wearing  the  garter  on 
her  arm. — Lady  Gray  was  daughter  of 
John  Holland,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and 
Duke  of  Exeter.  She  married,  first, 
Thomas  Mowbrajr,  Duke  of  Norfolk ; 
and,  secondly.  Sir  John  Gray,  K.  G. 
(temp.  Henry  V.)  Sir  John  was  after- 
wards Earl  of  Tankerville.  Her  tomb 
(now  defaced)  was  in  St.  Catherine's 
Church,  near  the  Tower  of  London. — 
Lady  Suffolk  was  daughter  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Chaucer.  She  married  William 
de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk  (temp. 
Henry  VI )  Her  tomb,  with  h6r  effigy, 
wearing  the  garter  on  her  left  arm,  is 
in  good  preservation  in  Ewlme  Church, 
in  Oxfordshire. 


A  FATiBTiT  recovering  from  a  bad 
accident,  which  had  deprived  him  of 
his  nose  and  one  eye,  was  congratu- 
lated by  the  surgeon  upon  his  improve- 
ment and  reformed  appearance  :— 

*  My  face  It  quite  r^ormed,  yoi  uy, 

And  by  the  glMt  I  m« — 
My  note  It  pUced  In  sehedale  A, 

Mj  fycf  la  tcbedile  B« 

Tba.— The  quantity  of  this  exhilar- 
ating beverage  drank  in  these  king- 
doms is  most  astonishing.  Every  three 
months  the  East  India  Company  put  six 
millions  of  pounds  weight  to  uie,  viz. 

Boliea 8,e00,m0lbt. 

Congou,  Cnropol,  Sovehong,        ^  ^^  ^aa 
Md  Pekoe.  ♦.fiOB.OOO 

SiDffloe  nnd  Tvankay  850,000 

H>«oa8kln        100.000 

Hjfon  S50,000 

or  twenty-four  millions  of  pounds  per 
annum !  capable  of  making  ten  tkoU" 
sand  miUione  ofcnpe  of  a  decoction, 
which  one  hondred  years  ago  wa«  on- 


known  in  England,  but  now  almoM 
universally  drank. 

A  If BORO  fellow,  previous  to  the  re- 
volution, being  suspected  of  having 
stolen  goods  in  his  possession,  was 
taken  before  a  certain  Justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
and  charged  with  the  offence.  The 
negro  acknowledged  the  fact,  and  made 
the  following  decisive  defence: — 
*^  Massa,  Justice,  me  know  me  got  dem 
tings  from  Tom,  dere,  and  me  tink  Tom 
teal  dem  toot  but  what  den>  massa  I 
dey  be  only  a  piccaninny  kn^  and  a 
piccaninny  cork-screw:  one  cost  sis- 
pence  and  tudder  a  shilling^  and  me 
pay  Tom  for  dem  honestly,-  massa."—- 
<*  A  very  pretty  story,  truly/'  said  his 
Worship,  ^  you  knew  they  were  stolen^ 
and  yet  allege,  in  excuse,  yotr  paid 
honestly  for  them :  Pll  teach  yoa  beUer 
law  than  that,  sirrah !  don't  you  know, 
Pompey,  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the 
thief  I  you  must,  you  black  rascal,  be 
severely  whipped."—"  Very  well, 
massa,  if  de  black  rascal  be  whipt  for 
buy  in  tolen  goods,  me  hope  de  white 
rascal  be  whipt  too, for  same  ting»  when 
you  catch  him,  as  well  as  Pompey.*'— 
''To  be  sure,"  replied  the  Justice. 
**  Why  den,"  says  Pompey,  "here  be 
Tom's  massa ;  hold  him  fast,  constable; 
he  buy  Tom  as  I  buy  de  piccaninny 
knife,  and  the  piccaninny  corkscrew. 
He  know  berry  well  poor  Tom  be  tolen 
from  him  old  fadder  and  mudder;  de 
knife  and  de  corksrew  hab  nedder.'* 
Such  was  the  Justice  as  well  as  the  se- 
verity of  Pompey's  address,  that  after  a 
short  pause,  the  magistrate,  with  the 
consent  of  Tom^s  master,  dismissed 
him,  and  discharged  the  action. 

At  St.  Patrick's  dinner,  a  warm- 
hearted '*  gem"  was  called  on  for  a 
toast,  when  he  gave  the  following,  in- 
volving a  genuine  spice  of  over-the- 
water  antithesis : — '*  Tom  Moore — may 
he  never  be  no  more  !'*  The  6011  vivant 
stared  at  one  remarking,  that  two  ne- 
gatives were  equal  to  an  affirmative, 
and  that  the  English  of  the  affair  would 
be,  "May  Tom  Moore  be  no  more !" — 

"By  J <,  and  that's  your  Saxon 

prosody  1  (with  an  earthquake  of  enco- 
miums on  the  patriotism  of  the  Lyrist :) 
but  if  ever  he  lives  to  be  no  wtore^  the 
sooner  he  dies  the  better  I" 
BPIORAM. 

Invtnlmentt  tbon^orled  Mr.  Daa« 

I  care  not.  If  yoa  pmy  me  to  ; 

Sold  I,  Sir  take  this  little  vork 

Yo«*ll  find  It  Is  tbe  «oAel«  I  owe.  (OUo) 
O.  T.  B. 
A     CONVBRSATION      IN     THB     BaCK 

Woods  or  America.^''  What  is  the 
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land  r*— The  atmosphere  r—«Fog^" 
— «*  What  do  joa  lire  on  I"— «  Hon.*' 
—••What  are  yonr  draught  animate  1** 
— «*  Doga."— «*  What  do  yoa  build 
yoar  hoaaes  ofl"—**  Logs."— **  Any 
llsh  in  your  ponds  1"—«*  PVogs.'*— 
«*  What  art  your  women!"—"  Clogs." 
^  Whoae  map  do  you  travel  by  I"— 
•*  Mogg's." 

Lord  W r  was  looking    rery 

sour  and  blue  at  a  long  bill,  from  Ma- 
dame Maradon  Carsons,  enlarged,  not 
contracted,  by  her  ladyship; — "W^r, 
my  dear,*'  said  her  ladyship,  in  a  tone 
of  bewitching  tenderness,  "are  you 
angry  with  me,  that  you  look  so  rerj 
cross!**  "Par  from  it,  my  dear,**  re- 
sponded his  lordship,  '<!  feel  at  this 
moment  you  are  cfear«r  to  me  than 
ever!** 

StRANOB       AGCOimr        RBSFBCrilfO 

A  ToH-TiT. — Some  years  ago,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Tom  Otter,  murdered  his 
sweetlieart,  at  at  place  called  Drinsey 
Nook,  in  Lincolnshire ;   the  assassin 


suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law,  and  was  gibbetted  near  the  place 
wliere  he  committed  the  foul  deed.  It 
appears,  that  whilst  the  camireroas 
torn-tit  was  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  the 
malefactor,  he  had  an  eye  to  a  comfort- 
able habitation  in  the  vicinity  of  so 
much  good  cheer ;  and,  as  Uiere  was  no 
hole  in  the  gibbet-post  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose, be  actually  took  possession  of  the 
dead  man*s  mouth,  an  he  and  his  mate 
brought  forth  a  brood  of  young  canni- 
bals ;  and  more  than  that,  they  built 
there  the  next  year,  and  were  equally 
SQccessful  in  rearing  their  young. 

iNsacTS.— The  fertility  of  insects  is 
one  of  the  moat  striking  subjects  in 
their  economy.  The  reusca  meridiana 
lays  two  eggs;  a  flea,  12;  the  silk- 
worm, 500;  the  goat  moth,  1,000;  va- 
rious cocci,  from  2,000  to  4,000;  the 
wasp,  S0,000;  the  bee,  40,000  or 
50,000  ;  the  aleyrodes  protetella, 
200,000;  while  the  terroes  fiUalc  is 
computed  to  lay  211,449,600  in  a  year. 


fifarg  atin  Cj^ronolosg. 


Wednesday,  April  18. 
First  AnBiTcnary  of  Um  dMth  of  that  wunoot 
MirgMo,  Joba  Aboroctiij. 

Thursday,  April  19. 

MAUNDT   THURIDAT. 

Thb  day  Is  a  commamoratioo  of  oor  Lord*s 
waahint  tba  feet  of  his  disdplcs.  Anooallj,  on 
this  daj,  the  lord  almooar,  or  tba  sob^moiMr, 
raliavas  as  many  poor  HMD  and  asraanj  poor  vo> 
man  as  afrsa  with  tba  yaars  in  tba  Kiof *s  as«. 
This  practica  was  institutad  by  Edward  tba  Third, 
in  tba  yaar  1363.  On  this  d^j.  at  Room,  callad 
T%t  i»9  4^fA«  Ltrfi  aitr^tr,  a  parOcalar  Bnll, 
called  Boll  in  *  Cwna  Domina,*  is  raad  awry 
yaisr,  io  tba  Popa*s  prcsanoa.  eontainint  aacoo- 
municatioDS  and  anatbamas  against  beralks,  and 
all  who  distorb  or  oppose  tba  jorisdictioo  of  tbc 
liolv  Sac.  After  the  readiof  of  the  Boll,  the 
Pope  throws  a  bomioctorch  In  the  public  sqtiara, 
to  denote  the  thunder  of  bis  anathema. 

Friday,  April  20. 
Good  Fr  i  da  r.—Holy  Friday,  or  the  Friday 
in  Holy  Week,  was  iti  mora  ancient  and  sxxr*! 
appellation ;  the  name  Ceetf  Frid^jf  is  peculiar  to 
itf  English  Cbarcb.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  oor 
8avionr*s  cmdiisioo.  and  has  been  held  as  a  ao> 
lama  fut,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  diristianity. 

Saturday,  April  21. 
Tbe  fields  once  more  theb"  gay  embroidery  wear. 
And  bills  and  dales  m  lively  green  appear; 
Tbe  daisies  peep.from  forth  their  vernal  beds. 
And  purple  violets  raise  their  velvet  beads ; 
Tbe  Son,  tbe  glorioos  father  of  tbe  year. 
Gilds  with  his  beams  again  our  hemisphera ; 
Tbe  tow'ring  lark  again  repeats  her  lays. 
And  lowing  herds  in  painted  vallies  grase. 
Where'er  we  tread,  where'er  we  tnm  our  qres, 
Gay  Nature  revels,  and  gay  scenes  surprise ; 
By  ber  enriched,  bow  valueless  all  earthly  things, 
Atnbitioo,  pride,  and  a'e&.tbetwaalth  of  kings. 


Sunday,  April  22. 

ISSTIR  SUN  DAT. 

Lessons  for  the  Dey.-ie  ck,  ^  E*»iu»,  mtm. 
Uek.^  £M»dm,  evM.  . 

Tbb  daycommemorates  tbe  anniversary  of  oor 
blessed  Redeemer;  and  is  kept  with  great  wlem- 
nity  in  most  ooontries,  parlicolarly  at  Rams, 
where  tbe  Pope  assists  parsooally  at  bigb  mas. 

Monday,  April  2S. 

KASTIR  MORDAV-ST.  aROROI. 

The  patron  saint  of  England,  of  whom  vsrjr 
little  b  known.  He  Is  said  Io  have  been  bora  at 
Cappadocia,  and  was  a  soldier  by  profesiien. 
Having  presumed  to  complain  to  the  Emperor 
Dioclesian  of  bis  cruelties  to  tbe  Christians,  be 
was.  In  consequence,  thrown  into  prison,  snd 
afterwards  beheaded,  in  tbe  year  303. 

Tuesday,  April  24. 

Anniversary  of  tbe  death  of  tbe  fanmortal  herd 
of  Avon,  atat  M.  Mr  Brewer,  in  bis  Topogra- 
phy of  Warwickshire,  speaking  of  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  says .— *'  Tbe  most  interesting  of  tbe  an- 
cient domestic  structures,  b  the  ktmst  in  miith 
SkaJk^tmn  wmt  Jem.  Tbb  building  was  situate 
in  Henley-street,  and  remained  tbe  property  of 
the  Hart  fiimily,  deaccnded  from  Jane,  the  sisttf 
o(  Shakspeare,  until  1806,  in  whieb  j-ear  they 
parted  with  Ut  by  sale.  Tbc  premises,  origiualty 
occupied  as  one  dwelling,  arejoow  divided  into 
twobabitatioas;  tbe  one  being  used  as  a  butcher's 
shop,  and  the  other  as  a  public-house,  known  by 
the  sign  of  tbe  Maiden's  Head.  Tlie  outer  vslU 
of  the  whole  were  divided  into  panels  hr  strong 
pieces  of  timber .  but  a  briek  front  has  been  sub- 
stituted ill  that  part  of  the  bnUding  now  used  as  a 
public-bouse  or  inn ;  tbe  andent  form  b  yet  pre- 
••rved  in  ibe  other  balf.or  butebsr^s  premises. 
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OH,   MUtBDM  OF  KNTBRTAINMBNT. 


Ii0.  XrilL^Fol.  IX, 


Saturdag^  AprU  98.  IS39. 


S9ep.Vn 


illtttftraM  UrtirCf. 
ALICE  DACRE; 

OR, 

THE  GAMBLER'S  DAUGHTER. 

"Thbii  yoQ  have  no  ^th  in  witches, 
wraiths,  second-sight,  and  all  the  won- 
ders wrought  by  snpernatnral  agency,** 
said  my  gay  yoang  college  chtim,  Frank 
Evelyn,  as  we  sat  together  one  winter 
night,  in  the  oriel  chamber  at  the 
Priory,  his  paternal  estate ;  (bearing  no 
doubt,  thi^t  sacred  title,  from  being 
erected  on  the  site  of  some  monastic  es- 
tablishnenL  levelled  to  the  dast  in  the 
reforming  days  of  the  Eighth  Harry.) 
**  And  vet,*'  conUnoed  he,  <<  if  yoa  look 
at  my  fair  ancestress  In  the  comer,  and 
listen  to  the  legend  I  could  tell  of  her, 
yoor  scepticism  would  be  put  to  flight;** 
and  rising,  he  stirred  the  already  bias- 
ing fire  into  fresh  brilliancy,  and  hold- 
ing the  wax  candles  to  a  picture^  ral- 
lied me  on  my  infidelity,  which  I  confess 
I  persisted  in  the  more  steadily,  in 

Vol.  IX. 


hopes  of  luring  bimon  to  the  promised 
story;  for  Frank  was  one  of  those 
bareless  creatures,  who  are  apt  to  whet 
your  curiosity  to  the  utmost,  and  then  fly 
off  to  some  other  subject,  leaving  yoa 
in  all  the  tortures  of  uncertainty,  as  to 
whether  you  may  ever  hear  the  termi- 
nation of  the  previous  anecdote.  His 
''fair  ancestress**  was  painted  in  the 
attire  of  an  Arcadian  shepherdess,  but 
with  all  the  free  and  graceful  outlines 
and  classical  arrangements  of  drapery, 
which  distinguish  the  productions  of 
the  Italian  school.  Her  large  round 
pastoral  straw  hat,  with  iu  floating 
green  ribbons  and  cluster  of  wild  roses, 
which  caught  up  on  one  side  some  of 
the  rich  profusion  of  her  fair  silken 
curls,  suited  the  expression  of  a  sweet 
girlish  face,  whose  features  had  no 
pretension  to  regularity,  but  to  which 
their  smiling  youthfulness,  and  a  cer- 
tain piquant  air  of  archness,  gave  an 
indescribable  charm ;  blue  eyes,  whose 
**  violet  light**  bad  more  of  fire  than 
languor;  lips  like  twin  strawberries, 
340 
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fresh  with  the  honey  dew  of  morninSy 
and  dimple  cheeks  tinted  with  the  deli- 
cate bloom 

*  The  appl«  blotson  ihowt/ 

were  the  principal  beauties  of  the  pas- 
toral nymph  ;  her  form  was  slight  and 
graceful,  her  attitude  airy  and  Dryad- 
lilce,  and  you  might  gaze  upon  her 
picture,  till  amid  the  floating  and  tary- 
ing  light,  it  almost  appeared  that  with 
that  bounding  joyousness  of  motion, 
she  was  about  to  step  forth  irom  her 
sylran  paradise,  to  woo  yoo  to  her 
dwelling  in  Arcadia.  '*  Don't  you  ex« 
fMct,'*  said  Frank,  smiling,  **  this  pret- 
tiest lass  that  ever  ran  o*tbe  greensward, 
this  Perdita,  to  offer  you  her  store  of 


-violet*  di«. 


Bit  iveeter  tliaa  th«  IMt  of  J«ao*t  eyei« 
Or  C>lkerea*s  breath. 


^Bat  cone,  yon  must  notftillin  lore, 
for  Che  original  was  my  great  grand- 
mother, so  we  will  reniore  from  the 
lasciDation  of  eyes,  whose  light  has 
long  been  in  the  tomb,  to  the  emerald 
glean  of  my  father's  veritable  Hockheim 
glasses,  whose  antique  tracing,  and 
good  old  German  inscriptions,  never 
shew  to  such  advantage,  as  when  the 
rich  wine  sparkles  through  the  green 
lustre  of  its  crystal  prison;  and  now 
we  are  comfortable  again,  1  will  try  to 
confute  your  sceptical  arguments,  bv 
the  sim|Me  fiicts  which  ha?e  been  han<H 
ed  down  to  the  descendants  of  the  (air 
Alice  Dacre. 

'<Sir  Reginald  Dacre  inherited  from 
his  ancestors  not  only  their  unsullied 
name,  but  extended  possessions  whose 
revenue  was  almost  princely ;  his  es* 
tablishment  at  Dacre  HaQ,  his  principal 
seat,  was  magnificent  in  the  extreme ; 
and  he  wedded  early  in  life,  the  orphan 
daughter  of  a  noble  house,  whose  rich 
dowry  increased  his  almost  boundless 
wealth.  Tlie  beautiful  Blanche  had 
been  his  betrothed  from  childhood,  and 
blest  alike  by  love  and  fortune,  the 
heir  of  the  house  of  Dacre  was  the 
brightest  star  of  "  exclusive  society.'* 
Tears  fled  awav,  and  a  change  was  in 
the  hall  of  his  fathers,  dissipation  had 
bowed  the  proud  form  of  Sir  Reginal(L 
and  the  young  and  broken-hearted 
Blanche,  had  faded  away  into  the 
grave.  Gambling,  *the  worm  that 
dieth  not,"  was  the  fiend  which  had 
blighted  his  paradise;  and  the  vast 
possessions  of  his  ancestors,  the 
princely  dowry  of  his  bride,  were 
madly  cast  upon  tlie  altar  of  the  demon. 
Old  in  heart,  and  scathed  by  the  con- 
flicting passions  attending  his  infato- 


ated  carter,  9lr  Reginald  fbniid  hiss- 
self  at  thirty-flve,  an  irritable  hypo- 
chondriac, whose  morbid  feelings  could 
only  be  excited  by  the  ftual  passion 
which  had  destroyed  him,  and  whose 
revenues  were  bounded  by  the  produce 
of  the  renu  attached  to  the  estate  of 
Dacre  Hall,  where  he  lived  in  compa* 
rative  obscurity,  a  prey  to  wild  and 
unavailing  memories  of  the  past.  Alice, 
his  only  child,  grew  up  there,  disre- 
garded by  her  faUzer,  a  lady  of  nature's 
own — 

'  A  maid  whoa  tboro  wu  fow  to  tes, 
And  verj  («« to  love.' 

but  those  who  did  see,  loved  her. 
Dora  Evelyn,  her  school  friend,  rather 
older  than  herself;  waa  Alice's  chosen 
one;  and  how  joyous  'Were  the  gay 
holidays  they  spent,  chasing  the  deer 
through  the  green  snnny  gUea  of 
Dacre,  with  the  sylvan  f<N«ls  of  cream 
and  wood  strawberries,  in  some  pas- 
toral nook  where  they  sat  and  tang 
together,  sweet  as  wild  tbrasbea  kt  the 
depths  of  the  green  woods, 

•  In  tbo  l«ry  Math  of  Jrae.* 
And  oh,  how  sad  was  tiieir  partings, 
when  Dora  Evelyn  returned  to  sehool, 
and  Alice,  by  the  stem  decree  of  her 
inflexible  &ther  remained  alone  at  the 
hall,  with  no  companion  save  her  own 
fiivourite  fawn,  and  a  pair  of  white 
doves,  the  parting  gift  of  lier  friend. 
Occasionally,  she  was  summoned  from 
her  liule  aviary  and  her  &iry  garden, 
to  appear  bdbre  her  father  and  amuse 
him  with  the  playftal  sallies  of  her  wit 
and  youthftal  gaiety  of  imagination, 
(which  even  solitude,  and  a  certain 
dread  which  in  spite  of  herself^,  min- 
gled with  her  love  for  her  father^  had 
not  the  power  to  repress  -J  even  the  cold 
heart  or  the  misanthrope  seemed  yield- 
ing to  the  charm,  and  the  few  ancient 
domestics  he  retained,  dared  io  hope 
for  smiles  once  more  on  the  counte- 
nance of  Sir  Reginald.  The  silvery 
lauKh,  and  joyous  carol  of  Alice,  met 
with  no  reproof,  and  she  was  allowed 
to  bring  bet  dewy  violets  and  fresh 
strawberries  to  his  morning  meal,  at 
which  she  presided  with  looks  of  sun- 
shine and  of  love.  Sir  Reginald  ap- 
peared about  to  enter  on  a  new  era  of 
nis  life,  a  second  Eden,  the  bliss  of  a 
peaceful  home— the  happiness  of  a 
mther,  when  a  nobleman,  otie  the  inse- 
parable associate  of  his  short  and 
splendid  career,  purchased  a  hunting- 
box  near  Dacre  Hall,  and  with  a  select 
party,  stormed  the  *'  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence," as  they  called  it,  and  carried 
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off  **  Giant  Detpcdr^  in  triamph.  A 
lew  convWial  parties,  from  which  he 
returned  early,  gave  Sir  Reginald  a 
fresh  zest  for  that  society  he  bad  so 
long  abandoned,  and  which  he  now 
wondered  bow  he  coutd  have  forsaken ; 
the  re-«etion  of  his  spirits  gave  a  flush 
to  his  cheek,  and  a  flrmness  to  hit 
Tread,  which  had  long  been  banished. 
Alice  was  exiled  to  her  garden  and  ber 
birds,  and  invitations  given  and  re- 
ceived,  filled  the  halls  of  Dacre,  and 
led  Sir  Reginald  day  by  day,  to  the  gay 
revels  of  bis  noble  friends.  Time  thus 
passed  away«  till  after  one  of  those 
^  petit  soirees,"  Sir  Reginald  returned 
borne  long  after  midnight  mudi  excited, 
«nd  bis  noble  steed  exhausted  by  the 
speed  to  which  he  appeared  to  have  been 
vrged.  Sir  Reginald  was  heard  pacing 
Ills  room  for  a  long  interval  of  time, 
and  in  the  morning  his  countenance 
bore  the  traces  of  some  strange  revul- 
sion of  feeling.  Alice  was  summoned, 
but  she  had  wandered  away  far  into 
Cbe  forest  glades,  and  some  time  elapsed 
«re  she  could  obey  the  call ;  with  a 
bounding  step  she  rushed  into  the 
•partmenty  but  suddenly  stopped  on 
teroeiTing  two  gentlemen,  with  whom 
ber  father  appeared  in  violent  dispute. 
^Robbers!  demons!**  furiously  ex- 
claimed Sir  Reginald,  ^  do  you  come 
to  brare  me  in  my  #wn  baUsI  the  spi- 
rit of  my  ancestors  rises  within  the 
degenerate  bosom  of  their  son ;  begone^ 
can  I  not  prodsce  the  evideace  of  yotr 
Snilt»  and  brand  ye  lo  the  world  as  yo 
deserve  t  begone,  or  dread  the  chastise- 
ment which  yoor  indignant  victim*^-^ 
rising  suddealv  as  he  spoke,  Sir  Regi- 
nald raised  his  hunting-whip,  his 
daogfater  rushed  forward  to  arrest  the 
blow,  and  the  next  minute  he  lav  at  her 
feet  a  lifeless  corpse!—*  blood  vessel 
had  bursty  and  without  a  groan,  the 
spirit  of  Sir  Reginald  Dacre  passed  lo 
toe  world  we  know  not  of.    *    *    * 

*'  Dora,  the  only  friend  of  the  orphan 
Alice,  wrote  to  her  father,  the  Rev.  Ar- 
dMir  Evelyn,  who,  alive  to  the  call  of 
sorrow,  arrived  ansiantly  at  Dacre. 
&  Reginald  had  few  relations, 
and  those  so  distam,  and  so  long  ba- 
Biahed,  that  no  one  came  for  w  ard.  Mr* 
Evelyn  arranged  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies and  followed  as  mourner.  When 
Sir  Reginald  was  laid  amid  his  ances- 
tors, tiie  nobleman  with  whom  the  fatal 
quarrel  originated,  produced  such 
proofo  of  debcs  (of  honour)  with  the 
signature  of  the  deceased,  that  the  im- 
poverished estate  of  Dacre  could  hardly 
satisfy  them.    Mr.  Evelyn  had  no  legal 


right  to  contest  his  claims,  slid  after  mak- 
ing some  slight  arrangements  in  fhvour 
of  Alice,  the  nobie  gambler  took  posses- 
sion of  the  hall ;  the  old  servants  were' 
discharged — the  antique  furniture  (for 
there  had  always  been  preserved  the 
Gothic  grandeur  of  the  olden  day),  sold 
or  scattered  about  the  world,  and  Alice 
Dacre  left  the  hall  of  her  fotbers,  an 
almost  portionless  orphan ! 

^  Business  called  Mr.  Evelyn  to  Lon- 
don, and  Alice  and  Dora  accompanied 
him;  his  son  was  about  to  make  his 
debut  at  the  bar,  and  the  anxious  heart 
of  the  father  was  too  interested  in  the 
success  of  his  boy  to  remain  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  enchantments  of  the  roetro- 
f^olis,  the  gay  society  of  Clarence  Eve* 
yn,  the  young  advocate,  and  the  true 
kindness  of  her  friends,  ameliorated 
the  (at  flrst)  excessive  sorrow  of  the 
orphan  girl,  but  she  still  loved  the  so- 
litude of  her  own  chamber  and  the 
mournful  reveries  which  she  could  not 
help  indulging.  Seated  one  evening 
alone,  just  as  the  twilight  began  to 
deepen  around  her,  Alice  fancied  she 
saw  an  unusual  appearance  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  apartment,-— a  slight  mist 
appeared  to  gather,  and  as  it  became 
more  defined,  it  was  broken  and  con- 
fused, like  the  fleeces  of  summer  clouds 
driven  by  the  wind;  forms  and  hues 
floated  over  its  surface,  and  growing 
stronger,  it  at  last  resolved  itself  into 
what  almost  seemed  a  picture  reflected 
«n  the  surface  of  a  polished  mirror— ^ 
it  represented  pait  of  an  oriel  cham- 
ber ;  throogh  the  windows  of  ridily 
stained  glass,  a  faint  light  dimly  gleam- 
ed like  the  depaning  sunset,  only  so 
sliadowy,  that  though  the  gorgeous 
colouring  of  crimson  and  azure  in  the 
heraldic  devices  was  distinguishable, 
the  forms  were  indistinct;  a  Grecian 
tripod  stood  on  each  side  of  tlie  win- 
dow, supporting  while  marble  vases 
flUed  with  flowers,  and  the  centre  space 
was  occupied  by  an  Indian  cabinet, 
which  Alice  instantly  remembered  as 
having  been  in  her  father*8  study,  and 
whose  nest  of  fairy  drawers  inlaid  witti 
ebony  and  motber-of-pearl,  always  ap- 
peared to  her  as  treasure  cells  of  Indian 
wonders ; — the  scene  \Tas  so  distinct, 
and  became  every  moment  so  palpable, 
that  Alice  almost  imagined  it  must  be 
realitv,  and  stepped  forward  to  assure 
herself  of  its  truth,  when  the  hues  be- 
came broken  and  dim,  the  objects  con- 
fused and  shapeless,  the  mist  gathered 
up  in  dark  and  cloudy  masses,  and  as 
she  approached  it,  suddenly  vanished, 
leaving  the  apartment  with  its  4i8«al 
appearance.  ^  j 
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*<  Alice,  amazed  and  terrified,  sank 
apNon  a. sofa,  almost  disbelieving  the 
evidence  of  her  own  senses  ;  for  a  long 
time  she  remained  debating  with  her- 
self, ivhether  to  mention  the  circum- 
stance or  not,  bat  her  dread  of  the 
laugh  of  Clarence,  who  had  rallied  her 
on  the  superstitious  romance  of  her  dis- 
position, at  length  prevailed,  and  the 
m>steriou8  day-dream  remained  a  se- 
cret which  even  Dora  was  not  allowed 
to  share. 

''  The  time  of  the  family^s  departure 
arrived,  and  Alice  still  accompanied 
\mr  friends;  it  was  sunset  when  the 
carriage  drove  up  the  avenue  of  the 
Priory,  and  as  the  crimson  light  gleam- 
ed through  the  bouglis  of  the  magnifi- 
cent chestnuts,  Alice  thought  of  far  dis- 
tant Dacre,  and  wept  in  silence. 

•*  *  Welcome  to  my  home,  to  your 
borne,  my  Alice,  my  sister  !*  whisper- 
ed Dora,  as  they  entered  the  portal ; 
Alice  blushed— she  knew  not  why,  but 
the  paternal  welcome  of  Mr.  Evelyn^ 
banished  all  feelings  save  reverence 
and  gratitude,  and  the  happy  group  en- 
tered the  oriel  chamber  of  the  Priory. 
Alice  gaxed  around  her  with  a  sudden 
exclamation  of  surprise;  the  setting 
sun  gleamed  through  the  richly  tinted 
panes,  casting  a  thousand  hues  of  ame- 
thyst and  amber  on  the  white  marble 
va«;e8  with  their  store  of  silvery  lilies 
and  Provence  roses,  and  the  gold  and 
ebony  of  the  Indian  cabinet ; — it  was 
the  very  apartment  of  the  vision^  and 
she  could  no  longer  be  silent  on  a  sub- 
ject which  appeared  to  her  so  wonder- 
Iql ;  a  new  thought  seemed  on  the  re- 
cital to  strike  the  mind  of  Clarence — 
the  Indian  cabinet  had  been  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  Dacre  for  Dora  (o  arrange 
her  shells  and  specimens  of  mineral- 
ogy—in a  moment  the  carpet  was  co- 
vered with  corals,  spars  and  glistening 
shells,  but  the  search  was  vain— no 
private  drawer  was  discoverable,  and 
even  the  enthusiastic  Dora  was  about 
to  yield,  when  her  hand  accidentally 
pressing  the  head  of  an  enamelled  bird, 
which  flattered  on  one  of  the  compart- 
ments, the  whole  slid  back,  and  a  roll 
of  papers  fell  from  the  secret  receptacle 
it  disclosed  ;  they  were  eagerly  exam- 
ined, and  amongiU  them  carefully  fold- 
ed waa  a  written  paper,  which  contain- 
ed the  secrets  of  the  petit  L'Enfer  es- 
tablished at  the  noble  Marquises  hunt- 
ing seat ;  it  appeared  from  this  docu- 
ment, that  after  luring  Sir  Reginald  by' 
slow  degrees  again  to  the  gaming  ta- 
ble, they  had  by  one  desperate  effort 
left  him  a  beggar ;  after  obtaining  his 


aignaiure,  which  be  gi^va  in  «  paroa- 
ysm  of  frenzied  agony,  he  rushed  oof 
of  the  apartment  into  the  garden  to  cool, 
if  possible,  his  burning  brow  ;  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  wet  grass  beneath 
the  window,  lie  lay  long  meditating 
suicide,  when  the  loud  laugh  of  the  re- 
vellers within  struck  upon  his  ear,  and 
some  indistinct  words  thrilled  through 
his  frame  like  Tightning ;  in  ttie  heat 
of  the  evening  banquet,  some  one  of 
the  party  had  thrown  open  the  French 
window,  and  the  crimson  curtains  were 
all  (hat  intervened  betwec-n  the  speak- 
ers and  Sir  Reginald— they  made  a 
mockery  of  his  easy  folly,  his  blind- 
ness to  the  artifices  by  which  they  had 
long  made  him  their  prey,  and  echoed 
with  triumphant  laughter  their  fiendish 
joy  at  having  levelled  with  the  dost 
the  once  proud  Lord  of  Dacre ; — in  a 
moment  their  victim  stood  before  them, 
the  pistols,  with  which  he  had  medita- 
ted his  own  destruction,  levelled  at 
their  h^ads.  Paralysed  with  the  mean 
fear  of  their  coward  hearts,  the  disco- 
vered traitors  signed  a  paper  which  he 
produced,  acknowledging  their  guilt, 
as  well  as  giving  up  all  claims  on  his 
possessions;  and  with  this  document 
in  his  pOMession,  Sir  Reginald  left 
the  den  of  infamy  with  the  speed  of  a 
whirlwind.  Through  the  long  night 
he  debated  within  himself  wbethier  to 
disclose  them  at  once  to  the  world,  and 
save  others  from  the  ruin  they  had  lured 
him  to — but  then  to  blight  so  many 
illustrious  names  with  infimny!  his 
noble  nature  disdained  the  thought,  and 
placing  the  record  of  their  guilt  in  the 
secret  pannel  of  the  Indian  cabinet,  be 
determined  never  to  reveal  the  circum- 
stance. Urged  and  aided  by  the  fiend- 
ish daring  of  one  of  his  desperate  col- 
leagues, the  Marquis  arrived  at  Dacre 
in  the  morning,  and  discovering  the 
transactions  of  the  evening,  slightlj 
mentioned  his  claims  of  honour ;  the 
sodden  paroxysms  of  Sir  Reginald's 
rage  at  the  audacity  of  the  a^empt, 
was  too  much  for  his  enfeebled  and 
excited  frame,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
gamblers  was  complete. 

"  The  discovery  of  this  paper  was  suP- 
Acient  for  Clarence  Evelyn  ;  proceed- 
ings were  instantly  instituted  against 
the  noble  Marquis  and  his  colleagues ; 
the  brilliant  and  pathetic  oratory  of  the 
young  advocate  as  he  alluded  to  the 
orphan  Alice,  touched  every  heait;  the 
production  of  the  written  document  ba- 
nished all  doubts,  and  Clarence  left  the 
court  in  triumph,  bearing  with  him  the 
decree,  which  reinstated  the  daughter  of 
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^r  Reginald  in  her  lawfbl  rights.  The 
noble  Marqaess  evaded  the  hands  of 
jtistice,  for  long  before  the  decision  of 
the  trial,  be  had  fled  a  seducer  and  a 
tnorderer  to  the  continent,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  fallen  in  some  mid- 
night broil  in  one  of  the  low  gambling 
booses  of  Paris.  The  day  of  Alice's 
triumphant  return  was  indeed  a  festival 
to  every  heart,  whether  in  the  college 
x>r  the  ball ;  but  thebells  ranga  blyther 
peal,  and  the  flowers  were  scattered 
"with  more  profusion  in  her  path,  when, 
te  the  white  streamers  floated  in  the 
Summer  wind,  Clarence  Evelyn  led 
forth  from  the  village  church  his  wedded 
^ife,  the  lady  of  Dacre  hall." 

E.  8  CRAVEN. 

G0HTRARr6TIB3. 

H«w  f  leauaot  to  tit  bj  the  Are— 

B«c  liorrld  «h«n  sntothered  witk  tmoke : 
Hew  pIraMBC  Co  heaf  thu  toft  lyro— 

■  ll«(»]Mclii*f  toliMr«b«djok«. 
How  plMMot  to  take  a  nice  walk—. 

Bat  korrlit  to  follow  the  plough ; 

How  dell|[htr«l  to  hear  people  talk— 
Bat  abocktiiff  to  kick  ap  a  row. 

How  ptaaaaat  to  go  la  a  boat. 
With  father  aod  aMther  and  danghter  ; 

How  ^harmfiiK  to  row  with  the  tide- 
Bat  •hoekioff  to  fatt  lo  the  water! 
.  How  pleatant  to  that*  or  to  tltde—     - 
Bat  hofrld  to  kava  a  bad  fall ; 

How  chamtng  to  tee  a  child  ■mile— 
Bat  ahAcklnf  to  bear  the  brat  •qnall. 

How  ploataot  to  go  to  the  play. 
To  Me  Wood,  or  Teatrlv,  or  Kellj  ; 

Bow  delightful  to  be  in  a  crowd- 
Bat  horrid  tthitjummed  Co  ajMjf. 

■  Bow  plaaaaat  to  ride  out  la  enaMDer— 

Bat  horrid  when  covered  with  datt; 

How  charming  to  read  the  new  novel—' 

Haw  ahockiogr— but  dotth  I  matt. 


THE  INQUISITION  IN  PORTUGAL. 

For  the  OUo. 

Thb  inquisition  is  an  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  introduced  into  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  the  Indies, 
"by  the  See  of  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of 
eitirpating  infidels,  jews,  and  heretics. 

In  order,  however,  to  avoid  the  sus- 
picion of  our  endeavouring  to  render 
this  tribunal  odious  by  a  false  state- 
ment, the  following  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  office  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition  is  taken  from  the  summary 
of  a  Latin  work,  written  by  Louis  de 
Paramo,  inquisitor  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  and  printed  in  the  year  1598, 
at  the  royal  press  of  Madrid. 
'  Without  going  back  to  the  origin  of 
the  inquisition,  which  Paramo  pretends 
to  have  discovered  was  instituted  by 
the  deity  against  Adam  ;and  Eve,  we 


will  limit  ourselves  to  the  time  of  Jesvt 
Christ,  who,  according  to  Paramo,  was 
the  first  inquisitor.   *     .  *        ♦        ♦ 

After  Jesus  Christ,  St  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  and  other  of  the  apostles,  exer- 
cised the  office  of  inquisitors,  which 
office  they  have  transmitted  to  the  popes 
and  bishops.  St.  Dominic,  arriving  in 
France  with  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  t(» 
whom  he  was  archdeacon,  acted  with 
so  much  zeal  against  the  Albigenses,  as 
greatly  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the  e»« 
teem  of  Simon  Count  de  Montfort;  and 
the  said  St.  Dominic,  being  appointed 
by  the  pope  inquisitor  in  Languedoc 
he  there  founded  the  order  of  Domini- 
cians  m  1:216,  confirmed  and  approved 
of  by  Honorius  the  Third.  The  Coom 
de  Montfort,  under  the  auspices  of  St. 
Magdaleh,  took  the  town  of  Beyiers  by 
assault,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabi* 
tants ;  and  at  Laval  there  were  bnmt  at 
one  single  time,  four  hundred  Albi- 
fenses ;  upon  this  sub^  Paramo  re- 
marks, that  in  all  the  histories  of  the 
inquisition  he  has  ever  read,  he  never 
met  with  an  act  of  faith  so  celebrated, 
or  a  sight  so  solemn,  as  this.  At  the 
village  of  Cazeras  were  burnt  sixty 
persons ;  and  at  another  place  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty. 

In  1229,  the  inquisition  was  adopted 
by  the  Count  de  Toulouse  ;  in  1289  it 
was  confided  to  the  Dbminicans  by 
Pope  Gregory  IX.;  and  in  1251  was 
established  by  Pope  Innocent  the  IV., 
with  the  exception  of  Naples,  through- 
out all  Italy.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  inquisition,  the  heretics  in  the  Mi- 
lanese were  not  under  pain  of  death 
owing  to  the  popes  not  being  sufficient- 
ly respected  by  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick who  possessed  that  state.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  however,  heretics 
were  biimt  at  Milan,  the  same  as  at 
all  other  places  in  Italy ;  and  our  au- 
thor affirms,  that  in  the  year  1815, 
many  thousand  heretics  having  spread 
over  the  Cremasque,  a  little  country 
completely  enclosed  within  the  Milan- 
ese, the  Dominican  brothers  caused 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  be  burnt, 
and  thus  stopped  by  fire  the  ravages  of 
such  a  plague. 

In  the  first  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Toulouse,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
bishops  should  appoint  in  every  parish 
a  priest  and  two  or  three  laymen  of 
good  repute  ;  who  roust  make  oath  to 
search  scrupulously  and  frequently  for 
heretics,  in  such  houses,  caves,  or 
other  places  where  it  was  possible 
they  might  conceal  themselves,  and  the 
moment  any  were  discovered,  to  give 
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iKiCioe  of  the  nine  to  Ae  bishop,  lord 
of  the  domain,  or  his  bailiflT,  first  tak* 
ing  Che  utmost  precaution  that  the  he- 
retics should  not  escape.  The  inqui- 
sitors and  bishops  at  this  time  acting 
in  conjunction,  the  prisoners  of  the 
bishops  and  the  inquisition  were  often 
the  same ;  and  although,  in  the  course 
•f  the  procedure,  the  inquisitor  could 
act  upon  his  own  autlioriCy,  lie  was 
not  allowed,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  bishop,  to  apply  the  torture,  pro- 
nounce final  sentence,  or  condemn  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  &e.  The  fre- 
quent disputes  between  the  bishops 
and  inquisitors,  respecting  the  limits 
of  their  authority  apd  the  spoils  of  the 
condemned,  obliged  Siitos  IV.  in  1479, 
to  render  the  inqoisition  independent 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  bishops.  He 
created  a  general  inquisitor  for  Spain, 
invested  with  the  power  of  nominating 
private  inquisitors;  and  in  1418,  in- 
quisitions were  founded  and  endowed 
by  Ferdinand  the  Fifth*. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  broCber 
Turrecremata,  grand  inquisitor  in 
Spain,  the  same  Ferdinand  the  Fiftk 
•omamed  ^The  Catholic,"  banished 
all  Jews  from  his  kingdom,  granting 
them  three  nranths  time,  from  the  pob- 
lication  of  the  edict,  to  depart ;  after 
which  period,  they  were  prohibited  on^ 
der  pain  of  death,  from  being  foand  in 
any  part  of  tlie  Spanish  dominions.<^ 
He  allowed  them,  nowever,  to  quit  hia 
kingdom  with  such  of  their  effects  and 
merchandiae  as  they  had  bought,  bat 
forbid j  them  from  carrying  away  any 
kind  of  gold  or  silver. 

The  brother  Torrecremata  backed 
this  edict  at  Toledo,  by  forbiddine  all 
Christians  giving,  onder  pain  of  ex- 
communication, the  slightest  succour, 
or  the  most  common  necessariesiof  liie^ 
to  any  Jews  whatever. 

After  the  promulgation  of  these  laws, 
there  departed  from  the  kingdoms  of 
Catalonia,  Arragon,  Valencia,  and 
other  countries  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  Ferdinand,  about  one  million  of 
Jews  ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  perish- 
ed miserably ;  in  fttct,  the  sufferings 
they  underwent  at  that  period,  may  be 
'  compared  to  the  afflictions  they  endur- 
ed under  the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Ves- 
pasian. This  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
caused  incredible  joy  to  aU  the  Catho- 
lic kings. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  edicts 
made  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  the 

*  Ketdinand  the  Fifth  as  Kior  of  Castile, 
was  only  FerdiBM4  the  Ssconl  u  Ktsf  of 
Arragom. 


general  and  private  inquisitort  in  thit 
kingdom,  about  two  thousand  heredca 
were  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
burnt  at  Seville,  and  between  th^ 
years  1489  and  1520,  upwards  of  four 
thousand  were  burnt,  besides  an  inn 
mense  number  4vho  were  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  obliged 
to  perform  different  kinds  of  penanccw 
The  emigration,  in  consequence  of 
these  laws,  was  so  great,  that  ft  was 
reckoned  five  hundred  bouses  were 
Jeft  empty  in  this  city ;  in  the  bishop** 
diocese,  three  thousand  heretics  were 
either  put  to  death,  otherwise  punish- 
ed, or  expatriated  themselves  to  escape 
punishment.      Thus  did  these  pious 

fathers  make  havoc  among  the  heretics. 

«        «     -  «        #        «        #       « 

The  introduction  of  the  inqutsiticai 
at  Toledo  was  a  fertile  soliite  of  riches 
to  the  Catholic  chutch.  In  the  short 
space  of  two  years,  ttty-two  determin- 
ed heretics  being  burnt,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  condemned  ior  oontu* 
nacy ;  hence  may  be  conjectured  the 
immense  utilitY  of  an  establishment, 
which  had  periormed  such  great  works 
in  so  short  a  period  from  its  fband»> 
tion. 

From  the  coamenceaMit  of  the  fff-* 
teenth  century.  Pope  Boniface  the 
Ninth  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish the  inquisition  in  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  when  he  created  the  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Dominicans,  Vincent  do 
lisbonne,  inquisitor  genenU.  Inno- 
cent the  Sevcntii,  sono  yesrt  sAsr- 
wards  baying  named  the  Bihum,  Dida* 
eosde  Sylva,  inquisitor.  King  John 
the  First  wrote  to  that  pope,  tdUng 
him  the  introduction  of  the  uiqoiaitioii 
in  bis  kfai^dom  was  not  only  i^ifintt 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects  and  his 
own  interests,  but  even  against  that  6t 
Tsligion. 

The  pope,  touched  by  the  repreien- 
tations  of  this  prince,  revoked  the 
powers  granted  to  the  newly  establish- 
ed inquisition,  and  authorised  Muk, 
bishop  of  Sinigugtia,  to  absolve  the 
accused,  which  was  accordingly  done; 
and  those  who  had  been  deprived  oif 
their  places,  were  reinstated  in  their 
offices  and  dignities,  and  many  others 
delivered  from  the  fear  of  having  their 
property  confiscated. 

But  the  Lord  is  admirable  in  all  his 
ways!  continues  Paramo;  for  thai 
which  the  sovereign  Pontim  could  not 
obtain  by  the  most  earnest  entreaties, 
King  John  the  Third  granted  T<dun- 
tarily  to  a  skilful  impostor,  whom  God 
made  use  of  for  this  good  woriu 
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Indeed  the  wicked  are  often  made 
nmtal  instnniients  in  the  handa  of  the 
AUaighty,  who  reproves  them  not  on 
account  of  the  good  tliey  work.  Thus 
when  St.  John  said  to  oar  Saviour  :— 
**  Blaater,  we  taw  one  casting  out  de- 
Tils  in  thy  name,  and  he  foUoweth  not 
us  s  and  we  forbad  him,  because  lie  fol- 
lowethnotns.'*  But  Jesus  said,  •<  forbid 
bim  not,  for  there  is  no  man  which 
shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name,  that 
can  lightly  speak  evil  of  roe.  For  he 
that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part.** 
Paramo  relates  subsequently,  that  be 
aaw  in  the  library  of  St.  Lawrence  at 
the  Escurial,  the  document  in  Saave- 
dra*s  own  hand  writing,  where  this 
impostor  explains  at  foil  length,  that 
iiaving  fabricated  a  false  bull,  he  made 
his  entree  In  Seville  in  qvality  of  Le- 
gale, with  a  retinae  of  a  hundred  and 
twanty-six  servants,  and  during  his 
twenty  days  abode  in  the  archbishop's 
palace,  he  deprived  the  heirs  of  a  rich 
nobleman  of  Seville  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand ducats ;  this  money  he  extorted  by 
producing  a  false  obligation  of  the 
•bore  mentioned  sum,  which  that  no- 
lilaman  acknowledged  having  borrow- 
ed, whilst  residing  at  Rome,  of  the  Le- 
fwe ;  at  length,  arrivir.g  at  Badajos, 
Saavedra  there  presented  certain  forg- 
«d  letters  as  from  the  pope  to  King 
John  the  Third,  upon  the  strength  of 
whtcfa,  that  sovereign  permitted  him 
to  eitablish  tribunals  oc  the  inquisi- 
tion throughout  the  principal  towns 
^his  kingdom. 

These  uibanals  soon  began  to  exer- 
cise their  jurisdiction  by  condemnii^ 
mnd  executing  a  prodigious  number  of 
relapsed  heretics,  and  abec^ving  such 
as  ware  penitent.  At  the  expiration, 
bow«ver,  of  six  months,  caoie  to  be  fulr 
filled  the  words  <^  the  Evangelist, 
*^that  there  is  nothing  coverod  that 
ahaU  not  be  revealed;  and  hid  that 
•kali  not  be  known."  For  the  Mar- 
qocas  de  ViUanova  de  Barcarotta,  se- 
conded bv  the  governor  of  Mora,  car- 
ried off  this  charlatan,  conducted  him 
to  MiUlrid,  and  obliged  him  to  appear 
befoie  John  de  Tavera,  Bishop  of  To- 
ledo. This  prelate,  thunderstruck  at 
•11  he  heard  of  the  impostureship  and 
nddreas  of  this  false  legale,  sent  the 
minutes  of  the  case  to  Pope  Paul  the 
TUrd,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  the  ioqui- 
attiona  which  Saavedra  had  establish- 
ed, and  by  which,  it  appeared  a  great 
nomber  of  heretics  had  been  already 
judged  and  condemned,  and  that  this 
Impostor  had  extorted  by  his  skill 
■MNDe  than  three  hundred  thousand 
ducats. 


The  pope,  however,  could  not  help 
acknowledging  that  through  the  whole 
affair  might  be  traced  the  finger  of  God, 
working  a  miracle  by  his  Proyidence  ; 
and  he  formed  an  assembly  of  this  tri- 
bunal in  1545,  under  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Office,  which  in  1588  was  con- 
firmed by  Sixtus  the  Fifth. 

To  be  conclmded  in  our  next. 


8CARCB   ARl'lCLES. 

8fiicerlty<— to  patrlotUn. 
HoBoar^-mmoBK  atCoriMf  s. 
FrlMdsliip^wlilioiit  latBTMC 
fjove-Mrltbout  deceit. 
Cfauity— witlkouc  MtmtatlM. 
Fair  f  lajf— amonc  icmmblMB. 
BeMCjT— wIllMMt  prld«. 
Am  adTocatd— wIthPiit  a  fee. 
A  favlilonable  man— withoet  foppery. 
A  faihloMMe  weaaaii— wMlievt  palot. 
A  blaaterlBK  hw«— witkoat  eevmrdlc*. 
A  tabalteni  ofteer— wUb  Moaejr* 
AdmlalairailoB— laAtteatlve  to  private  Inte- 
teeta. 


CROMWELL'S  BIRTH-PLACE, 
poa  Taa  olio. 

''Bbautipul  scenery!'*  exclaimed 
Roger  Stapylton,  as  be  crossed  the 
style  into  a  field  of  ripened  com. — 
Hinchinbrook  House  stood  before  him, 
the  residence  of  the  Sandwich  family — 
the  domicile  of  wealth  and  infioenoe. 
What  a  noble  structure  of  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty— lovely  even  in  its 
beggarly  attire,  amidst  malignant 
we^  that  slioot   up  their  heads  in 

Site  of  the  sterility  that  environs 
inchinbrook! — thou  art  indeed  an 
invaluable  relic  of  antiquity — emblem 
flf  faded  grandeur ;  thou  hast  been  a 
regal  nursery — there  the  dmbitioua 
Protector  Cromwell  was  cradled  and 
fostered,*  and  there  the  major  part  of 
his  infancy  was  spent,  as  we  glean  from 
historical  accounts,  in  debauchery  and 
lasdviousness '.—there  grief  and  sor- 
row hang  low  their  heads,  meditating 
on  the  inevitable  excision  which  must 
eventually  crush  this  aged  edifice  ^^ 

{»ity  and  distress  creep  through  the  ti- 
ent  gloom,  and  mournfully  weep  over 
the  bodies  of  those  they  once  loved  and 
cherished;  and  discontent,  weary  of 
rebellion,  no  longer  delights  **  in 
blood  uuprofitably  shed,*'  but  is  fast 
dwindling  into  ruins;  while  tyranny 
and  oppression  lift  up  their  arrogant 
heads,  and  with  folded  arms,  stalk  un- 
molested by,  bidding   defiance  to  the 

*  Cromwell  vat  bom  In  the  town  of  Hun- 
tingdon; the  hoaae  Itself  I*  entirely  taken 
down,  with  the  exception  of  two  roOmt— bif 
bixth  chamber  and  the  apartaMBt  uadec  It. 
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destraction  which  tbeir  roaledictionf 
have  brought  upon  (hem. 

As  yoa  pace  (be  iiioth-ea(en  boards, 
your  imaginadon  U  enhanced  (o  that 
pitch  of  auQined  dignity ,  that  you  fimcy 
yoo  can  see  the  grand  equipages — the 
fine  gallant  stee&,  gorgeously  attired, 
with  their  splendid  retinues  following, 
come  riding  op  the  court-yard  in  all 
that  brilliant  resplendency  of  titled 
grandeur,  which  Hinchinbrook  alone 
can  boast  of.  House  of  chivalry ! 
bow  J  adore  thee! — when  1  think  of 
thee,  you  remind  me  of  those  days 
when  mirth  and  revelry  rang  through 
thy  cloistered  balls;  vlhile  luxury, 
surfeited  with  the  roost  costly  viands, 
reeled  like  a  drunkard  to  its  coach — 
there  to  sleep  away  its  ssnses.  The 
Boor  is  bedewed  with  the  tears  of 
CromwelPs  mother — lll-fcled  woman! 
bow  she  pined  awav.  in  melancholy, — 
for  why !  the  thought  of  her  dear  son, 
who  was  then  (he  terror  and  scourge 
of  the  nadon. 

Over  this  decayed  fabric,  the  flicker- 
ing aaoon  throws  a  faint  bat  ditmal 
light,  which  makes  soUtude  miserable, 
and  reflection  a  source  of  bitter  regret. 
Oh !  Hinchinbrook—  thou  wert  once 
the  resting*place  of  the  noble  and  the 
mighty— but  now,  alas!  art  a  rem- 
nant of  rude  antiquity ;  how  long  wilt 
thou  (otter  on  the  threshold  of  despair ; 
— wiU  tliou  never  again  receive  thy 
regal  visitants  with  hospitality  and 
welcome  smiles-*no,  thou  frownest  yet 
with  sympaUiy  pictured  in  thy  coume- 
naoce,  as  if  to  say,  **  Look  on  me^  I 
am  but  a  shadow  of  what  I  was.*'  So 
much  for  Hinchinbrook ! 

Near  the  above  bouse  stsnds  a  ve- 
nerable oak,*  which  spreads  its  huge 
branches  with  becoming  dignity  aroand, 
almost  reaching  the  greensward  ; — 
whenever  this  tree  is  a  tlieme  of  dis- 
course with  the  neighbours,  the  esteem 
and  veneration  they  bestow  upon  it, 
plainly  shows  in  what  estimation  it  li 
held  by  the  peasantry. 

MORTIKBIU 


"LACONICS." 

/•r  tMtOiU. 


CoNTBHPT  of  Opinion  has  a  tendency 
lo  enlarge  the  mind  ;  but  unluckily,  it 
is  injurioos  in  a  moral  however  desir- 

•  Uail«r  tklt  o«k,  CronwtU,  when  «  chllil, 
frcqieacljr  uomwA  bIniMir,  and  wu  oftea 
MM.  like  a  snake,  baaing  In  the  —u,  aa4 
mlf  kt  wttbovc  ailaUtlon,  b«  }*clepad  (b«  rayal 


able  it  oMy  be  in  an  intellectual  point 
of  view;  opinion  is  indeed,  a  most 
powerful  engine  whether  to  restrain  or 
to  impel,  for  it  proves  equally  a  check 
to  vice,  and  a  stimulant  to  eicellence. 

That  some  men  are  so  devotedly  at- 
Uched  to  the  amusement  of  '<  Angling,** 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  and  a 
very  litde  insight  into  the  philosophy 
of  mind  will  solve  the  difficuky.  Not 
only  is  the  exercise  of  power  called 
forth,  but  some  display  of  skill  is  re- 
quired; again,  (he  feeling  of  nncer- 
lainty  and  the  pleasure  of  expec(atioB» 
both  concur  in  exciting  an  unusual  in- 
terest. 

Tbb  power  of  application  is  surely  a 
natural  gift,  as  much  as  memory  is ; 
both,  withost  doubt  are  improbable, 
but  as  we  And  some  men  who  can  com- 
mit nothing  to  memory,  so  we  ind 
others  who,  however  well  intentioned, 
find  it  impossible  to  apply. 

Long  uniformity  will  ^make  any 
thing  insupportable;  a  never-varying 
me(re  in  a  poem  of  any  length,  renders 
it  fatiguing;  a  straight  coad  wearies 
the  traveller  more  than  a  winding^uk^ 
and  there  are  some  men,  whose  novelty 
is  such,  that  they  would  descend  from 
(be  rooun(ain8  of  Switzerland  disgusted 
with  scenery,  and  out  of  love  with  the 
picturesque. 

Such  is  oor  natural  propensity  to 
exaggerate,  (hat  the  credibility  of  a  foct, 
we  are  told,  is  lessened  not  in  a  simple^ 
but  in  a  compound  ratio,  according^  to 
the  numlwr  ot  hands,  through  which  an 
account  of  it  has  been  transmitted. 

Tab  dog  barks  before  he  bites ;  but 
man,  insidious  man.  adds  treachery  to 
onkindness,  and  seizing  upon^the  an- 
guarded  moment,  sleals  upon  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow. 

Admibation  of  a  man,  if  be  be^ 
present,  is  better 'shewn  indirectly 
by  respect,  than  directly  by  praise; 
applause  is  indeed  a  veiy  equivocal 
compliment,  for  he  who  officiously  ap- 
plauds another,  assumes  the  right  of 
hissing  him  as  well. 

Pitt  is  a  more  acceptable  tribute  to 
our  feelings  than  gratulation ;  we  are 
more  inclined  to  communicate  our  mn 
series  than  our  good  fortunes,  and  coih 
sequently,  expect  more  'sympalhy  with 
the  former.  ^Ah\  but  youVe  not  half 
so  glad  as  I  am,*'  was  replied  once  to 
the  congratulations  of  a  friend ;  the  re- 
ply was  most  ungracious,  but  it  was 
not  therefore  the  less  natural. 

Priob  and  poverty  go  hand  in  hand, 
as  well  as  pride  and  pknty ;  but  which 
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is  (he  nobler,  the  insoleDce  that  springs 
from  a  ^nrell-fllled  purse,  or  the  manly 
spirit  that  scorns  dependence  1 

The  painful  ieeling  fatendant  upon 
silence  in  company^  or  a  general  pause 
in  conversation,  we  have  all  experi- 
enced ;  but  even  this  is  preferable  to 
the  shallow  monotonous  small-talk,  of 
a  fashionable  coxcomb ! 

So  inconsistent  and  incomprehensi^ 
ble  is  the  mind  of  man,  that  it  requires 
more  philosophy  and  strength  of  mind 
to  bear  a  jest  heroically,  than  to  put  up 
calmly  with  more  serious  annoyances ! 

Hb  who  is  indolent,  however  ta- 
lented he  may  be,  can  never  arrive  at 
eminence ;  but  this  is  for  from  being  all 
,the  mischief,  for  indolence  is  not  simi- 
ply  a  negative  evil.  The  mind  that  is 
not  at  work,  will  ere  long  turn  to  some- 
thing bad ;  it  is  a  soil  that  must  be  cul- 
tvred,  or  it  will  run  to  waste,  and  ei- 
ther flowers  or  weeds  must  rise  upon 
its  surface. 

As  great  people  are  dependent  upon 
liRle,  sometimes  for  their  origin,  al^ 
ways  for  their  subsistence;  so  great 
events  owe  their  being  to  a  combination 
of  minor  and  petty  causes.  The  philo- 
sophy of  history  gains  but  little  dignity 
from  the  relation  of  movements  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  world,  where  the 
historian  has  been  candid  enough  to 
tell  us  how  ridiculous  the  springs  of 
those  movements  often  are. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  blaze  of 
beauty  goes  out  so  soon,  or  more  men 
would  be  burning  their  fingers  than 
there  seem  to  be.  Beauty  is  but  a '' « ill 
o*  the  wisp**  at  last;  half  the  surprise 
it  creates  is  the  consequence  of  novelty, 
the  other  half  the  effect  of  imagination ; 
and  he  that  will  calmly  examine,  will 
be  surprised  in  the  end  at  his  own  in- 
fatuation. 

It  may  easily  be  known  whether  a 
man  in  argument  aims  at  the  real  im- 
prov/Bment  of  )iis  audience,  by  observ- 
ing whether  he  says  any  thing  to  irri- 
tate them,  and  whether  be  keeps  watch 
over  bis  own  temper.  The  fact  is,  in 
most  controversies,  pride  is  at  tlie  bot- 
tom of  it  all,  and  a  desire  of  victory  is 
a  far  more  powerful  motive  with  dis- 
putants, than  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

TttB  reason  why  so  few  men  arrive 
at  eminence  in  literature  is  this ;  a 
work  must  have  two  perfections,  which 
we  rarely  see  combined, — simplicity  of 
style,  and  novelty  of  ideas.  The  mind 
eagerly  loves  variety,  so  that  it  must 
not  only  be  enabl^  to  comprehend 
what  is  written,  but  the  additional  sti- 
nulos  of  tariety  must  be  given  to  in- 


duce it  to  do  so ;  that  is  to  aay,  <'a  work 
must  be  simple  enough  to  be  under- 
siood,  and  novel  enough  to  be  under* 
stood  with  pleasure." 

"A  POUND  of  care  will  not  pay  an 
ounce  of  debt  ;*'  then  w)iy  distress  our- 
selves unnecessarily,  and  in  cider  to 
get  rid  of  one  evU,  burden  ourselves 
with  another,  that  in  proportion  far  ex- 
ceeds the  annoyance  it  would  remove ! 
<<  Sufficient  for'  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof." 

The  most  trifling  theft  is  virtually 
punished  by  our  laws;  and  men  do  in 
reality  suffer,  when  they  venture  to 
wound  the  worldly  interests  of  others ; 
while  adultery^  a  crime  that  wounds 
our  feelings  and  our  honour  escapes 
retribution,  exactly  in  the  proportKm 
that  wealth  puts  in  a  man's  power  to 
avoid  it.  -^ 

As  there  is  no  ftuift  however  incredi- 
ble, which  nay  not  be  vouched  for  by 
testimony;  and  no  tbeary,  however  ab- 
surd, which  language  may  not  dress 
out  at  least  with  the  appearance  of 
truth ;  so  there  is  no  argument  so  clear 
as  not  to  be  in  some  measure,  open  to 
the  quibblii  gs  of  a  sceptic. 

Ignorance  is  the  poor  man's  best 
friend, ,  for  we  can  scarcely  call  that 
man  unhappy^  who  is  not  conscious  of 
his  misery. 

Some  lands  make  every  thing  dege- 
nerate ;  grapes  remain  sour,  and  in- 
stead of  vegetables  spring  up  thistles  { 
thus  the  best  subject,  even  religion  it- 
self, grows  tedious  and  insipid  in  soma 
hands ;  and  there  are  people  who,  like 
Midas,  convert  every  thing  they  touch 
into  lead. 

Error  alone  seems  privileged  to  be 
gay,  and  it  is  the  melancholy  attribute 
of  reason  to  torture  her  votaries.  Per- 
haps it  is  nature's  intention  that  we 
should  not  be  wise  over-much,  or  think 
too  reflnedly ;  for  she  revenges  herself 
by  entailing  melancholy  on  the  curious^ 
and  her  secrets  are  only  to  l>e  bought 
at  this  extravagant  price.  We  are 
sent  into  the  world  to  live  in  it,  and  as 
life  consists  in  action,  and  action  is 
precluded  by  too  much  thought,  it  is 
clearly  our  duty  to  bring  reason  in  sub- 
jection. 

Op  the  numberless  kinds  of  pride, 
religious  pride  is  that  which  least  be- 
comes man ;  it  is  that  to  which  he  is 
least  entitled,  and  besides,  pride  is  from 
its  very  nature,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  religion. 

"  What  do  you  cry  fori  I  am  very 
comfortable ;"  said  a  young  prince  to 
his  nurse,  and  so  it  is  with  the  world. 
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H«  who  is  conforUbly  tectled  in  lil^, 
feeli  oonvhioed  that  things  are  as  they 
sheuld  be;  while  the  man  who  has  no- 
thing to  lose,  is  eqoaUy  confident  that 
tlie  Slate  is  **  at  sizes  and  sevens.'*  As 
long  as  we  hold  bad  cards,  we  cry  oot 
that  the  cards  want  shafling,  bat  a  re- 
twm  of  luck  silences  us  in  a  moment. 

WtnouT  the  aid  of  jodgment,  ge- 
sias  is  bat  a  splendid,  for  it  never  can 
be  a  asefel^  gift ;  where  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  generating  ideas,  if  we  have 
not  also  the  faculty  of  digesting  and 
arranging  them. 

'*  Hb  that  increaseth  knowledge  in- 
«reaseth  sorrow,*'  saith  the  scriptore, 
and  trnly  the  experience  of  eterr  nan, 
most  confirm  this  judgment  of  Solomon. 
Wisdom  is  assuredly  not  happiness, 
and  it  seems  equally  ansatistying,  to 
the  somI  and  the  understanding.  Itie 
melancholy  oonchuiOD  that  the  greatest 
van  that  ever  Hved  arrived  after  a  life 
spent  in  stody,  wss  thi%  ^  Nothing  can 
be  known!** 

HisTOBT  itseli;  majestic  as  it  1% 
serves  only  to  shew  us  tlie  inaecaracy  of 
evidence ;  compare  historians  of  difSe« 
rent  politics,  and  yoa  might  almost  be- 
lieve they  treated  of  different  coantries. 
By  a  slight  twisting  of  circumstance^ 
and  a  scarcely-perceptible  shifting  i^ 
the  groond,  yoo  gain  a  totally  different 
impression  of  doa ;  by  omitting  or 
casting  into  the  shade  good  qualities, 
and  by  excusing  vice  with  all  the  aid  of 
sophistry,  we  are  compelled  to  Ibrm  a 
lalse  estimate  of  character.  In  the 
Imnds  of  a  skilful  pilot,  the  insinuation 


and  the  sneer  are  powerful  weapons. 

Wb  arm  ourselves  agidnst  adversitv 
by  moral  strength,  and  store  up  with 


all  the  maxhns  of  philosophy; 
they  are  forgotten,  however,  at  the  pre- 
cise oKNnent  they  should  be  called  into 
play,  and  the  practical  benefit  is  lost. 
TV>  what  end  then,  do  all  our  studies 
tend!  Let  as  look  at  the  poor  wretches 
aroond  us,  and  read  in  living  pages ! 
How  many  thousands  are  there,  who 
Mffier  privations  with  lieroism^  every 
day  of  their  miserable  existence ;  who 
act  with  patience  the  farce  of  life, 
though  they  knew  neither  reason  nor 
precept,  though  they  speculate  not  with 
Plato,  nor  argue  with  Aristotle. 

It  would  seem  common  to  observe, 
that  **  Motive  is  every  thing,**  yet  how- 
ever irrefutably  it  preseuu  itself,  and 
however  common  it  may  be  in  its  the- 
ory, the  maxim  is  but  a  dead  letter  when 
we  have  differences  with  each  other. 
Unimentkmal  wrong  is  too  often  done, 
and  is  the  effect  of  thoughtlessness; 


n  never  nave  ciupoea  to  loem,  oan 
e  been  any  fear  of  a  fell ;  and  he 
>  has  a  patron  to  please,  must  both 
lyse  the  tendency  of  his  ideas,  and 


hot  as  long  as  the  nnam  of  maliee  k 
awav,  no  real  insult  (morafly  spesking) 
can  be  said  to  have  been  inflicted. 

Why  should  we  wonder  that  grcal 
moral  and  religious  truths  are  per- 
verted, when  we  know  that  the  very 
laws,  though  worded  with  particolar 
and  even  tiresome  exactneas,  do  not  es- 
cape quibbling  1  HoiT  many  hondreda 
derive  a  dailv  and  even  *'  honooratde** 
subsistence,  from  distorting  the  virtusi 
meaning  of  our  statute  boc4s,  or  laving 
hdd  of  some  flaws  in  their  ezpresnon! 

TBaan  is  a  great  disposition  at  the 
present  day,  rather  to  mid  oot  the  rea- 
sons and  causes  (^things,  than  to  know 
the  truth  of  them;  now  an  acquaintance 
with  causes  cannot  concern  ns,  who 
have  to  undergo^  not  to  conduct  things; 
and  to  be  flying  off  to  means  when  ef- 
fects only  sre  our  concern,  is  as  mbsoid 
as  it  would  be  nnprofilable. 

Indbfbndbncb  carries  with  It  Its 
magic  influence,  through  every  depart- 
ment of  life;  even  the  literary  man  can 
ill  dispense  with  its  aid;  genins  has 
reached  glorious  heighto  indeed,  bat  it 
could  never  have  cllqibed  to  them,  had 
there  "  -        -     ^ 

whol 

analyse  the  tendency' ( 
chain  down  their  expression. 

BiLiBF  is  not  always  an  involontary 
act  of  the  mind ;  on  an  abstract  ques- 
tion it  may  be  so,  but  in  matters  where 
their  pride  is  concerned,  or  their  inte- 
rest involved,  men  put  an  nnfiur  re- 
straint on  tbdr  judgment,  and  saffer  it 
not  to  stray  too  far  against  themselves ; 
when  once  we  hope  a  thing  is  tme,  we 
are  also  inclined  to  believe  it  so. 

LiFB  is  not  so  misersble  bat  it  has  its 
pleasures  as  well  as  its  pains;  at  the 
same  time  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
pleaanre  is  not  necessarily  happines«» 
though  the  reverse  of  tins  Is  true. 
Happiness  is  a  state  of  calm  setded 
contentment,  while  mere  pleasure  is  a 
transient  gratification,  that  the  veriest 
wretch  on  earth  may  occasionally  expe- 
rience. 

To  entertain  a  friendship  for  a  man, 
simply  because  he  happens  to  be  of  the 
same  disposition  with  ourselves,  or  to 
agree  with  us  in  our  sentiments,  is 
only  a  more  refined  and  less  offensive 
species  of  self-love. 

In  a  commercial  country  like  Eng- 
land, how  absurd  is  pride  of  family. 
The  annual  revolutions  that  take  place 
in  families,  are  greater  in  degree  and 
more  in  number,  than  would  well  be 
believed ;  and  there  have  been  insfannss 
of  men  living  to  enjoy  (he  benefit  of 
their  own  original  chiuity. 
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Tbat  ibe  fteling  oTaelf-love  Is  not  wo 
predoniDam  in  all  oar  actions,  as 
wisatitfaropes  would  persuade  us,  may 
be  proved  by  a  variety  of  occurrences. 
Him  have  not  only  been  relatives  who 
have  sacrificed  themselves  for  one  an- 
other, iMt  history  can  tell  os,  that  many 
servants  have  died  for  their  masters, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  To 
look  at  more  trifling  incidents,  when 
we  have  perused  a  composition  so  often, 
that  it  would  weary  ns  to  dip  into  it 
again,  we  can  yet  partake  of  the  plea- 
sures it  conveys  to  a  friend,  and  enter 
anew  into  his  admiration. 

Bacon  has  told  us  *'  that  in  a  great 
wit,  deformity  is  an  advantage  towaids 
rising.'*  Certain  it  is,  that  those  who 
are  not  favoured  by  nature  in  their 
outward  appearance,  feel  a  constant 
Wfnr  to  rescue  theni9elves  from  con- 
tempt by  mental  eiertions  f  and  obser- 
vation will  shew  us,  that  personable 
people  are  not  always  the  most  amiable. 
FVom  filth  and  manure  proceed  the 
sweetest  flowers. 

l^ouoH  the  society  of  equals  will 
give  a  man  an  independent  spirit,  and 
dispose  him  to  declare  fearlessly  what 
he  thinks,  yet  this  habit  is  attended 
with  great  disadvantage  as  well.  Firom 
an  absence  of  all  restraint  the  mind 
becomes  captious,  sometimes  peevish 
and  self-willed ;  and  any  long  continu- 
ance of  such  unbridled  licence,  must 
produce  (for  we  see  it  always  does 
produce)  melancholy  effects  in  after^ 

Thbrb  are  few  who  have  not  calm- 
Bess  enough  to  nut  up  philosophically 
with  the  calamities  of  their  neighbours ; 
however  w^ak  and  chicken-hearted  a 
man  may  be,  lie  will  be  found  to  have 
•uificient  strength  of  mind  for  this. 

Wb  ridicule  and  we  pity  barbarians, 
when  we  reed  of  their  exchanging  the 
substantial  advantages  of  life,  for  beads 
or  other  trinkets ;  why  should  we  be 
grave  then,  when  we  see  one  roan 
puffed  up  with  the  possession  of  a  star 
or  a  title^  and  another  man  giving  him 
honour  for  it.  These  distinctions  are 
equally  contemptible  in  themselves, 
conferred  on  their  owners  by  accident ; 
and  we  too,  should  utterly  contemn 
fhem^  were  we  not  also  tainted  by  these 
artificial  gradations  of  society. 

Hb  who  assents  in  an  argument,  be- 
cause he  has  nothing  farther  to  say  in 
his  defence,  assents  from  necessity; 
and  though  he  is  clearly  beaten,  (be- 
cause be  is  silenced  for  the  present)  yet 
cannot  be  said  to  be  overcome.  <^  The 
dog  win  return  to  his  vomit  again." 


HCmRORS  OF  WAR  AT  UIPZIG, 
I81S. 

Trb  nearer  you  approached  to  the 
Ranstadt  gate,  the  thicker  lay  the  dead 
bodies.  The  Ranstadt  causeway,  which 
is  crossed  by  what  is  called  the  Muhl- 
graben  (mill  dam,)  exhibited  a  spec- 
tacle peculiarly  horrid.  Men  and 
horses  were  every  where  to  beseen, 
driven  into  the  water,  they  had  found 
their  grave  in  it,  avA  projected  in  hi- 
deous groups  ^ut  its  surface.  Here 
the  storming  columns  from  all  the 
gates,  guided,  by  the  fleeing  foe.  had 
for  thie  most  part  united,  and  had  found 
a  sure  mark  for  every  shot  in  the  close- 
Iv  crowded  masses  of  the  enemy.  But 
the  most  dreadful  sight  of  all  was  that 
which  presented  itself  in  the  beautiful 
Richters  gnrden,  once  the  ornament  of 
the  city  ott  that  side  where  it  joins  the 
Elster.  All  along  ^e  bank,  heads, 
arms,  and  feet  appeared  above  the  wa- 
ter. Numbers  in  attempting  to  ford  the 
treacherous  river,  had  there  perished. 

The  smoking  ruins  of  whole  villages 
and  towns,  or  extensive  tracts  laid 
waste  by  inundations,  exhibit  a  me- 
lancholy spectacle,  but  a  field  of  battle 
19  assuredly  the  most  shocking  sight 
that  eye  can  ever  behold.  Here  all 
kinds  of  horrors  are  united;  here  death 
reaps  his  richest  harvest,  and  revels 
amid  a  thousand  forms  of  human  suflfer- 
ing.  The  whole  area  has  of  itself  a 
peculiar  and  repulsive  physiognomy, 
resulting  from  such  a  variety  of  hetero- 

{reneous  objects  as  are  no  where  else 
ound  together.  Hie  relics  of  torches, 
the  littered  and  trampled  straw,  the 
bones  and  fiesh  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, fragments  of  plates,  a  thousand 
articles  of  leather,  tattered  cartouch 
boxes,  old  rags,  do^es  thrown  away, 
all  kinds  of  harness,  broken  musketi^ 
shattered  waggons  and  carts,  weapons 
of  all  sorts,  thousands  'of  dead  and 
dying,  liorribly  mangled  bodies  of  men 
and  horses,  and  all  these  intermingled  ! 
I  shudder  whenever  I  recall  to  memory 
this  scene,  which  for  the  world  1  would 
not  again  behold.  Such,  however,  was 
the  spectacle  that  presented  itself  in  all 
directions ;  so  that  a  person  who  had 
before  seen  the  environs  of  Leipzig, 
would  not  have  known  them  again  in 
their  present  state.  Barriers,  ^udens, 
parks,  hedges,  and  walks,  were  alike 
destroyed  and  swept  away.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Richters  garden  was  a  fair 
specimen  of  ibe  aspect  of  all  the  others. 
Among  these  the  beautiful  one  of  Lohr 
was  particularly  remarkable.    Here 
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French  artillery  had  been  stationed 
towards  Guhlis ;  and  here  both  horses 
.  and  men  had  suffered  most  severely.*^ 
The  magniflcent  buildings,  in  the  Gre- 
cian style,  seemed  moarnfuUy  to  over^ 
look  their  late  agreeable,  now  deras- 
taced  groves,  enlivened  in  spring  by  the 
warbling  of  hundreds  of  nightingales, 
but  where  now  nothing  was  to  be 
heard,  save  the  loud  gr^wns  of  the 
dying.  The  dark  alleys^  summer 
houses  and  arbours  so  often  resorted 
to  for  recreation,  social  pleasures,  or 
silent  meditation,  were  now  the  haunts 
of  death,  the  abode  of  agony  and  de- 
spair. The  gardens,  so  late  a  para- 
^  dise,  were  transformed  into  the  seat  of 
corruption  and  pestilential  putridity. 

JaetroKjprttUuu. 

Tbb  Epistle  of  Publius'  Lentulus, 
written  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  concerning  the  true  description 
an<^  portraiture  of  our  Saviour,  ga- 
thered out  of  an  old  MS.  in  Brazenose 
College,  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus Cttsar,  when  it  was  accustomed, 
that  those  who  were  governors  of  pro- 
vinces and  countreys,  under  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  did  certify  the 
senatours,  who  were  at  Rome,  of  all 
strange  events  and  novelties,  which 
happened  in  their  several  countreys  of 
the  world.  Publius  Lentulus,  being  at 
that  time  in  Jewry,  the  governonr  over 
that  country,  wrote  unto  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  in  these  words  :~ 

"  There  arose  in  my  days,  and  yet 
there  is  a  man  of  great  power,  whose 
name  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  called 
the  prophet  of  the  truth,  and  of  his  dis- 
ciples IS  called  the  Son  of  God ;  he 
raiseth  the  dead,  and  healeth  the  mala- 
dies and  diseases  of  the  people.  Hee 
is  of  stature  tall,  and  comely  of  counte- 
nance; grave*  whom  so  behouldeth, 
but  love,  and  withal  fear  him;  his 
hairs  are  of  the  colour  of  a  ripe  fllberd, 
plaine  and  smooth,  almost  to  the  ears ; 
from  the  ears  curld  and  smooth,  and 
sum  what  paler  and  brighter  of  colour, 
from  the  shoulders  tossed  and  carried 
with  the  wind,  being  divided  in  the 
midst  of  the  head,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Nazarites ;  his  forehead  smooth,  and 
passing  faire,  without  any  the  least 
wrinkle,  beautified  with  a  moderate 
ruddyness;  his  month  and  nose  very 
well  proportioned,  having  his  beard 
very  full  and  copious,  with  the  same 
color  of  his  haire,  not  long  but  forked 
in  the  mid^t ;  his  look  quick  and  cheer- 
ful ;  his  eyes  shining  and  cleare ;  he  is 


merry,  but  with  modesty  and  gravity, 
whom  no  man  ever  knew  to  laufe,  but 
often  to  weep ;  in  reproof  he  is  terrible ; 
in  admonition  mild;  his  bands  and 
arms  comely  to  behold ;  in  talk  sober, 
distinct,  and  modest,  but  beautiful  and 
fairre  aliove  others  the  sons  of  men.^* 


Cable  CaU. 


AiifiCDOTB  OP  SBLDBN.—This  learned 
man,  some  days  t>efore  his  death,  sent 
for  Archbishop  Usher  and  Dr.  Laing- 
baine!  amongst  other  matters  he  told 
them,  that  he  had  surveyed  most  of  the 
learning  which  was  amongst  the  sons  of 
men — that  his  study  was  filled  with 
manuscripts  on  various  subjects;  yet 
he  could  not  at  that  time  recollect  any 
passage,  out  of  infinite  books  and  pa- 
pers wherein  he  could  rest  his  soul, 
save  out  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Extraordinary  Prbseryatiqh  op 
A  wouNDBD  Russian  Soloibr.— In  the 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  French  army, 
after  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  the 
following  melancholy  historv  of  a  poor 
wounded  Russian  is  given  by  Surgeon 
Begin,  of  the  French  army  :«- 

After  leaving  Moscow,  says  M.  Be- 
gin, we  found  all  the  villages  in  athes, 
and  a  dead  silence  reigning  every  where 
around  us.  Having  wandered  a  little 
from  the  main  route  of  the  army,  I  was 
roused  from  a  melancholy  reverie  on 
the  misfortunes  of  our  army,  by  the 
groans  of  a  human  being,  who  appear- 
ed, by  the  sounds,  to  be  close  to  me.  I 
stared  around,  but  could  see  nothing^ 
except  scattered  and  half  putritied 
corpses.  The  groans  continued,  and  I 
alighted  from  my  horse  to  make  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  place.  After 
several  minutes  search,  1  discovered  in 
the  ditch  of  a  redoubt,  and  lodged  in 
the  disembowelled  carcase  of  a  horse, 
a  wretclied  Russian  soldier,  whose 
right  leg  had  been  carried  off  by  a  can- 
non shot,  and  who  liad  existed  in  that 
horrid  asylum  for  six  weeks — namely, 
from  the  battle  of  Moscona!  During 
this  time  he  had  lived  on  the  carcass  ci 
the  animal,  whose  bones  and  skin 
served  him  for  a  habitation.  Almost 
every  particle  of  flesh  was  clean  scraped 
from  the  interior  of  the  animal,  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  of  which  protected 
the  wounded  soldier  from  the  pelting 
storm.  The  stump  \ras  nearly  healed 
by  the  efforts  of  nature  alone,  and  the 
Russian,  tliough  pale,  squalid,  and 
haggard,  was  apparently  firm  in 
strength,  and  by  no  means  ill  in  health.** 
All  M.  Begin  could  do,  was  to  give  him 
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a  ditm  from  hit  oiiil««xi,  which  set  the 
poor  Muscovite  almost  in  ecstacie^ 
Hs  left  him  where  he  found  him,  but 
had  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  army, 
who  were  pursuing  them,  would  relieve 
the  unfortunate  soldier  from  his  dreary 
abode  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

Ralbioh  and  Sydnby.— How  oppo- 
site were  the  characters  of  these  two 
men.  Both  are  considered  ornaments 
of  the  Elizabetbean  era,  but,  contrasted 
with  Sydney's,  the  character  ot  Raleigh 
loses  much  ot  its  brightness.  The  former, 
profid,  imperious,  and  petulant,  had 
tlie  prudence  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
dangerous  court  ot  Elizabeth,  and  chose 
the  rough  lil'e  of  a  soldier ;  he  was  a 
gentleman,  a  poet,  and  a  scholar ;  yet 
it  might  be  said  of  him  as  was  said  of 
Cato  that  he  had  more  of  the  admirable 
Ihantk^e  amiable  in  bis  composition. 
Raleigh,  preferring  a  life  of  gaiety, 
flaunted  in  rich  attire  before  his  royu 
mistress,  and  his  fulsome  adulation  of 
her,  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  charge  that 
can  be  brought  against  him.  If  the 
account  of  his  conduct  subsequent  to 
his  fatal  expedition  in  search  of  tlie 
gold  mine,  published  after  his  death  by 
order  of  James  the  First,  be  true,  his 
greatest  admirers  must  own  that  Raleigh 
betrayed  a  weakness  unworthy  of  so 
great  a  man;  few,  however,  can  read 
the  history  of  his  sufferings  and  his  un- 
just execution  without  feelings  of  pity 
for  the  victim  and  disgust  for  hif  de- 
stroyers *** 

NOKTH   AND  WbST;     OR,   DlAMOMD 

CUT  Diamond. — A  short  time  since, 
two  horse-dealers,  the  one  a  Yorkshire- 
man,  the  other  from  the  West  country, 
met  together  at  an  inn  in  Hampshire, 
when  they  mutually  resolved  to  cheat 
each  other.  Both  of  them  had  unsound 
horses,  and  after  some  conversation  the 
Yorkshireraan  offered  to  change  caule 
with  his  new  acquaintance,  which  the 
ktter  agreed  to,  but  the  transfer  had  no 
•oooer  been  made,  when  the  Yorkshire- 
man  exuliingly  excUamed,  **  Tve  doone 
thee  lad !  the  poor  beast  is  most  damn- 
ably */Hiwa«rf/''— "  Ha  1"  replied  the 
other  with  a  knowing  grin  ^and  1  for- 
got to  tell  thee  that  when  I  looked  into 
my  koMe*s  mouth  this  marnin,  1  vound's 
longne  a  hanging  bg  a  vibre  /"    *♦* 

When  Or.  Samuel  Johnson  lodged 
at  Kettle  Hall,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  at  a  Mr.  Thompson's  a  cabinet- 
maker, the  maid,  by  an  unfortunate 
mistake,  one  day  brought  him  a  chemise 
of  Mrs.  Thompson's  to  put  on  instead 
of  his  own  shirt.  The  Doctor,  contem- 
plating on  nothing  but  fUmblers,  and 


Idlers,  and  colossal  Dictionaries,  shoved 
his  arms,  head  and  shoulders,  into  tha 
lady*s  linen  before  he  discovered  his 
error.  **  Who  has  cut  off  the  sleeves  of 
my  shirt  1"  exclaimed  the  enrsged  and 
hampered  moralist,  with  Stentorian  vo- 
ciferation—dancing and  tugging,  and 
roaring  for  freedom.  This  roar  brought 
up  poor  Mrs.  Thompson,  who,  with  tha 
most  consummate  delicacy,  shutting  her 
two  chaste  eyes,  slipped  her  hand  into 
the  room,  and  delivered  her  giant  guest 
from  his  enchanted  castle. 

Too  Wise  TO  LiYB  LoNO. — Baker, 
the  historian,  after  an  eulogium  of  the 
qualities  of  the  youthful  prince,  Edward 
the  Sixth,  adds  "and  alter  this,  when 
he  had  scarce  yet  attained  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  and  died  before  sixteen  ; 
that  from  hence  we  may  gather,  that  it 
is  a  sign  of  no  long  life,  when  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  so  ripe  and  early." 

In  an  old  Chronicle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  "Resin  Ecclesia  e  Rolitia 
Christiana  gestoe  ab,  anno  1500,  ad 
annum  1600.  Autore.  T.  Roeffing,  H. 
Rudolstadt  1676,''  is  related  the  follow- 
ing interesting  historical  anecdote : — 

"  A  German  lady,  descended  from  a 
noble  race,  which  had  distinguished 
itself  early  by  its  heroism,  and  to  which 
Germany  was  once  indebted  for  an  em- 
peror, caused  by  Iter  determined  and 
courageous  behaviour,  the  much  dread- 
ed Duke  of  Alba,  almost  to  tremble. 
In  the  year  1577,  after  the  bauleof 
Micklberg,  as  Charles  passed  through 
Thuringen,  on  his  way  to  Franconia 
Swabia,  the  widowed  countess  Cathe- 
rine of  Lohwarxburg  (who  was  by  birth 
a  princess  of  Kenneberg)  obtained  from 
him  a  Sauve  quarde,  which  secured 
her  subjects  from  the  annoyance  they 
might  otherwise  sufier,  from  the  Spa- 
nish troops  which  were  to  pass  through 
her  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
pledged  herself  for  a  moderate  return, 
to  supply  them  with  bread,  beer,  and 
other  necessaries,  which  were  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  bridge  on  the  Seal, 
over  which  their  route  lay.  She  took^ 
however,  the  precaution  to  order  the 
bridge  which  was  close  to  the  town  to 
be  broken  up,  and  to  have  another 
built  as  quickly  as  possible^  further  up 
the  river,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  town,  in  order  that  the  proximity  of 
the  same  might  not  tempt  the  rapacity 
of  her  rude  guests.  At  the  same  time, 
she  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
ilistricts  through  which  the  troops  were 
to  march,  to  convey  all  their  property 
which  was  of  any  value,  to  the  castle  of 
Rudolstadt. 
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In  die  mean  time,  the  Sptnlih  gme- 
ral  who,  accompanied  by  Doke  Henry 
«f  BninswidL  and  bis  aons,  traa  on  hie 
way  to  the  town,  aent  a  meaaenger  to 
the  coenteaa,  requesting  to  be  allowed 
the  favoar  of  breakfesting  with  her. 
So  modest  a  request  from  a  commander 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  complied  wi^ ;  he  re- 
ceived for  answer,  whatever  the  boose 
afforded,  was  at  his  service ;  hisEicel- 
lency  might  come  and  be  contented 
with  the  best  that  coald  be  given  to 
bim.  It  was  not  omitted  at  the  same 
tioM,  to  remind  the  general  of  the 
Saave  Guarde,  and  to  require  from  him 
the  most  strict  and  conscientious  ob- 
servance of  the  saaie. 

''The  Duke  was  received  in  a  aiost 
friendly,  and  hospitable  manner  at  the 
castle.  He  did  not,  of  cOurse,  fail  to 
pass  many  encomiums  on  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  Countess,  and  to 
•xtol  the  excellency  of  her  kitchen. 
Scarcely  were  they  seated,  when  the 
arrival  of  an  express  calls  the  Countess 
from  the  breakfast-room ;  by  this,  she 
receives  advices  that  the  Spanish  troops 
bad  committed  acts  of  violence  in  many 
of  the  villages  and  districts,  through 
which  they  had  passed,  and  bad  plun- 
dered the  peasants  of  their  cattle.  Mtc 
Catherine  was  a  mother  to  her  subjects^ 
what  befel  the  poorest  of  them,  was  felt 
bv  her.  Much  incensed  at  this  breach 
of  Mlh,  she  orders,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  her  doaiestics  to  arm  theni- 
aelves  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to 
secure  all  the  approadies  to  the  castle, 
after  which  she  returns  to-the  break- 
fhsl-room,  where  the  princes  are  still  at 
breakfast  She  relates  to  them  in  the 
most  moving  terms,  the  accounts  she 
had  jast  received ;  complainhog,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
imperial  promise  had  been  broken. 
Tnie  princes  answer  her  laughingly, 
that  auch  is  the  custom  of  war,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  sneh  little 
mishaps  during  a  march.  ^  We  will 
ascertain  that,"  replied  the  Countess 
enraged,  ^  my  poor  subjects  shall  have 
restored  to  them  what  is  their  own,  or, 
by  the  living  God!"  added  she,  raising 
her  voice  in  a  threatening  manner  to 
its  highest  pitch,  '*  Princes*  blood  for 
Ox*s  blood!"  A^th  this  pUin  decla- 
lation  she  left  tlie  room,  which  was  in 
a  few  minutes  filled  with  men  in  arms, 
who,  with  their  swords  drawn,  never- 
teless  with  great  respect,  placed  them- 
selves behind  the  seats  of  the  princes, 
and  attended  at  their  brcakfEMt.  At  the 
entrance  of  this  determined  band,  the 


Duke  of  AIba*s  eolonr  fled,  tfie  gnesU 
looked  at  each  other  in  mote  asloni^ 
■rant.  Cut  off  from  the  army,  «id  sar^ 
rounded  by  a  determined  handftil  of 
■len  superior  in  number,  they  could  do 
nothing,  but  await  patiently  the  return 
of  the  oflnended  Countess,  and  endeavoor 
to  conciliate  her,  by  acceding  to  any 
conditions  she  chose  to  dictate.  Henry 
of  Brunswick  was  the  flrst  to  recover 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  bursting  out 
into  a  loud  laughter,  turned  the  whole 
occurrence  into  ridicule;  praiaiog  the 
Countess  in  high  terms  for  the  aiotherly 
care  she  took  of  her  subjects,  and  tlie 
determined  courage  she  had  evinced, 
he  entreated  her  to  be  perfectly  at  ease, 
and  took  upon  himself  to  persuade  the 
Duke  of  Alba  to  accede  Cb  any  fair  con* 
ditions.  In  this  he  was  so  far  socoeas* 
fol,  as  to  obtain  an  order  from  tiie  duke 
to  the  army,  commanding  the  immo 
diaie  restitution  of  the  stolen  cattle  lo 
their  respective  owners.  As  soon  as 
the  Countess  had^ascertained  that  this 
order  had  been  ftiUy  complied  witln 
she  returned  her  guests  her  most  grate- 
ful thanks,  who,  in  the  most  courteous 
manner,  took  their  leave  of  bar.'* 

It  was  without  doubt,  thia  circom- 
stance,  which  gained  for  the  Conntess 
Catharine  of  Schanburg  the  name  of 
the  *^  Heroic.**  Her  persevering  aeti- 
vity  in  furthering  in  ner  own  ImmI  the 
Reformation  which  had  been  introduced 
by  her  husband,  Count  Henry  the 
Thirty-seventh,  in  abolishing  tlie  mo» 
nasteries  and  in  trnproviag  the  aystem 
of  scholastic  education,  is  still  a  aob» 
jeet  of  pndse.  She  protected  many 
Protestant  preachera  who  suffered  per^ 
secution  for  their  religions  tenets. 
Among  these  was  one  Caspar  Aqoila^ 
minister  of  Saidfeld,  who,  m  his  youth 
had  served  as  military  chaplain  in  the 
Imperial  army  then  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  whom  the  drunken  aoldiery  had 
placed  in  a  mortar,  intending  to  blow 
nim  up,  because  be  had  refosed  to  bap* 
tise  a  cannon-bi^l,  which  was  abont  to 
be  charged.  This  fote  he  however 
escaped,  ss  his  persecutors  were  unable 
to  light  the  powder.  He  was  m  second 
time  in  danger  of  his  life,  from  the  raQi 
of  the  emperor,  of  whom  he  bad  spoken 
in  contemptuous  terms  from  the  pulpit, 
and  by  whom  a  reward  of  MOOgnildecs 
was  offered  for  his  apprehension ;  Ca* 
therine,at  the  request  of  the  inhabltp 
ants  of  Saalfeld,  had  this  man  secretly 
brought  to  her  castle,  where  she  kept 
him  many  months  in  concealment,  and 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  pottible 
kindness,  till  all  danger  ofarrtat  ww 
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over.  Sho  died  in  ttm  fUty-elg^th  vear 
of  her  age,  and  the  twenty-nuith  of 
her  reign,  moamed  and  respected  by 
«]1  who  knew  her«  Her  remains  are 
depodted  in  the  church  of  RudoUtadU 
A.  K.  J. 


enxittUi. 


A  BRA*  ffighlander,  as  gude  a  trench- 
erman e*en  as  Dandle  Dinmont  biinser, 
in  travelling  lately  through  Scotland^ 
farealifasted  at  an  inn  be  bad  previously 
aojoamed  at,  where  the  landlady  had 
diarged  him  a  shilling  for  his  repast ; 
Inity  after  better,  or  perhaps  bitter  ex- 
peiience,  she  on  this  occasion,  raised 
the  price  to  eighteen-pence.  To 
this  additional  demand  the  guest  de- 
murredi  and  after  a  lengthened  higgle, 
Cold  the  hostess  jplainly,  "  Til  pay  the 
odd  sixpence,  if  yell  put  on  the  pan 
«nd  firy  another  collop.^  The  careful 
natron  foresaw  the  consequences,  and 
deemed  it  safer  to  take  the  shillit«^ 
ttian  hazard  the  experiment. 

A  PAmnsR,  a  short  time  since,  stand- 
iaC  three  feet  higli  withoat  his  shoes, 
•ttmided  a  horse-market  in  the  north, 
with  whom  a  dealer,  wuhing  to  drive 
m  bargain,  sent  his  son  in  quest  of. 
TIm  son,  not  knowing  the  man,  en- 
quired what  be  was  like,  and  so  forth. 
^'  Joat  look  lor  the  longest  man  fai  the 
market,  and  bring  bhn  here  direcdy,** 
WM  the  abrapt  reply.  The  messenger 
did  at  he  was  bid,  scanned  the  crowd 
carefoUy,  and  at  length  fimtened  on  the 
OMmitt  of  the  parish,  who  happened  to 
•soaed  the  fiirmer  in  height,  and  whom 
lit  snmmoned  to  a  conference  with  his 
flhtber.  Hit  reverence,  somewhat 
possled,  obeyed  tlie  summons,  and 
great  indeed  was  the  father's  surprise, 
when  the  son  ushered  the  minister  into 
fait  pretence ;  but,  in  place  of  apolo* 
gising,  he  merelv  stammered  out  in  bit 
own  blunt  way^  **  I  bad  the  booby  bi  ing 
me  tlie  longett  man  he  could  fhk),  and 
fint  he*t  brought  a  longer  one^  which 
I  dki  na'  think  pottible.** 

PI.AT  BiUA— Thete  billt  were  very 
avlyinote.  On  the  Stationers*  books 
Is  the  following  entry:  October,  1587. 
John  CbarWwoode,  lyoensed  to  him  by 
the  whole  consent  of  the  Assisttnts.  the 
onlye  ymprinting  of  all  manner  of  biUs 
for  players,  provided  that,  if  any  trou- 
ble ariae  herebye,  then  Charlewoode 
to  bter  the  eharse.**  Thete  pUy  biUt 
were  then  affixed  to  the  numerona  posts 
which  formerly  encumbered  the  metro- 
polit}  and  htnce  the  phrate  ^^postiw- 
bUt,**  which  is  still  reudnedT  The 
following  *<  tterrie  jest,  on  this  sohject, 


it  related  by  Taylor,  the  ^Water 
Poet :'» 

*<  Master  Field,  the  player,  riding  up 
Fleet-street,  at  a  great  pace,  a  gentle- 
man called  to  him,  and  asked  him  what 
play  was  played  that  day.  He,  being 
angrv  to  be  staid  on  so  frivolous  a  de- 
mand, answered,  that  lie  might  see  what 
play  was  to  be  played,  on  every  posC 
**  I  cry  your  mercy^"  raid  the  gentle- 
man, *<  I  took  you  for  a  pot/,  you  rode 
so  fast." 

Cards.— "I  think  it  wonderful," 
says  Addison,  **  to  see  pemons  of  the 
best  sense  passing  away  a  dozen  hours 
together  in  shuffling  and  dividing  a 
pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  conversa- 
tion than  what  is  made  up  of  a  few 
game  phrases,  and  no  other  ideas  than 
those  of  black  or  red  spots,  ranged  to- 
gether in  different  6gures.  Would  not 
a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  thit 
tpecies  complaining  that  life  is  shortlf* 

Early  RisiNO.—Dr.  Doddridge  re- 
marks ^  that  the  difference  between 
rising  at  five  and  at  seven  of  the  clock 
in  the  morning,  for  the  space  of  forty 
years,  supposing  a  man  to  go  to  bed  at 
the  same  hour  at  night,  is  nearly  equi- 
valent to  the  addition  often  years  to  a 
man*lB  life.'*  The  Dr.  who  was  a  vo- 
lominout  writer,  taid,  that  he  owed  the 
production  of  mott  of  his  workt  to  thit 
economy  of  time. 

Rank.— Pope  Slxtus  V.  on  his  ele- 
vation from  ttie  condition  of  a  swine- 
herd to  the  tiara  used  to  tey  in  con- 
tempt of  the  squibs  that  were  made 
upon  his  birth,  that  he  was  'domas  na- 
tus  iUustri,*  bom  of  an  illustrious 
boote ;  because  the  sun  beams,  passing 
through  the  broken  walls  and  ragged 
roof.  Illustrated  every  comer  of  hit  fii- 
ther*s  hut. 

Borrowed  Books. ^Those  who 

have  collected  books,  and  whose  good 
nature  has  prompted  them  to  accommo- 
date their  friends  with  them,  will  feel 
the  sting  at  an  answer  which  was  made 
to  one  who  lamented  the  difficulty 
which  he  found  in  persuading  his 
friends  to  retum  the  volumes  that  he 
lent  them.  "  Sir,  your  acquaintance 
find,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  eolsier  to  re- 
tain the  books  themselvet  than  what  it 
contained  in  them.** 

SoLiTUDB.  —  <' Although  retirement 
it  my  dear  delight,*'  tayt  Melmoth, 
**  yet,  upon  tome  occasions,  I  think  I 
have  too  much  of  it ;  ^nd  I  agree  with 
Balaac^  que  la  solitude  eat  certaine- 
ment  une  belle  chote,  mais  il  y-a  plai- 
tir  d'avotr  quelq'un  a  qui  on  puisse 
dire  de  tems  en  terns  que  la  solitoide  est 
une  belle  chose."  ^ 
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GRATiTi7Dt.-^ohn  Brocoier,  binbojp 
of  Geneva,  was  a  swineberd  in  bis 
yontb.  Being  one  day  at  Geneva,  be 
went  to  the  'Ttrconnerie  to  porcbase  a 
pair  of  sboes,  bat  foand,  upon  examin- 
ing bis  scrip,  tbat  be  bad  not  sufficient 
nroney.  Tbe  sboemaker  observing  bis 
oonfusion,  took  compassion  apon  bis 
poverty ;  **  Go  friend/*  sail  be,  **  yon 
siall  pay  me  wben  voa  become  a  car- 
dinaL"  Not  long  aft«r  a  cardinal  tak- 
ing a  liking  to  Brognier,  carried  him  to 
Avignon,  and  made  blm  a  learned  man. 
He  came  at  last  to  be  in  reality  a  car- 
dinal, wlien  be  made  tbt  kind-bearted 
sboemaker  bis  boose  steward.     ***^ 

A  CBAmif. — In  a  small  volnme  of 
^  Ckoiet  mid  BxptrlmmUai  B^e^ipitf"* 
pablisbed  in  1688,  and  afBliited  apon 
tbe  celebrated  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  is 
tbe  following  redipe  for.  ike  tootb-acbe. 
<^  With  an  iron  nsi^  raise  and  cut  tbe 
gom  from  aboBt  the  teeth  till  it  bleed, 
and  tbat  some  o^  the  blood  stick  upon 
the  nail ;  then  '*  driv<  it  into  a  wood- 
en beam  op  to  tbe  ftead;'*  after  this 
is  done,  yon  shall  never  tmvct  the  tooth- 
ache in  all  yoor  life.  Bnt  whether  the 
man  used  any  spell  or  said  any  words 
while  he  drove  the  nail,  1  know  not. 
This  is  used  by  several  certain  per- 


sons.** Our  dentists  have  done  SQBf 
good  in  the  present  day  by  lancing  tbe 
gums  of  **  several  certain  peraont.** 
and  the  cure  has  been  as  eC^oal  with- 
out driving  tbe  insirament  with  which 
the  experiment  was  performed,  op  to 
the  handle  into  a  **  wooden  beam.*^ 

1  RODS  from  Rotberbam  to  Went- 
worth  Honse,  the  seat  of  Lord  FiH- 
william,  a  truly  regal  domain>ibr  ex- 
tent, richness,  and  splendour;  but 
(like  many  English  parks)  melsncboly 
and  monotonous  ;  the  immense  tracti 
of  grass,  with  a  few  scattered  trees,  and 
the  tame  sbeepplike  deer  grazing  upon 
them,  in  time  become  infoUrable.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  a  most  tasteless  custom,  to 
have  these  green  deserts  extend  on  one 
side  to  tbe  very  booses ;  it  makes  them 
look  like  enchanted  palaces,  inhabited 
by  deer  instead  of  men.  It  is  the  essier 
to  give  one*s  self  up  to  this  notion, 
since  there  is  seldom  a  human  beisg 
to  be  seeA  outside  tbe  bouse,  which  it 
usually  shut  up,  so  that  you  are  often 
oblieed  to  ring  at  tbe  door  for  a  quar- 
ter ^  an  hour  before  you  can  g^  ad- 
mittance,  or  tbe  lady  ^  Chatelain**  ap- 
pears to  play  the  Cicerone,  and  reoelre 
her  fee. 

T»mr  ^  m  OrrsMn  PrAicc 


Siarji  mtH  Cf^r^nolocg. 


Wednesday,  April  9A. 

Dmhmt  tf  GiKtmr,  itn  1771. 
8v.  Mask.— Tkt  lyiajriiit  and  putrao  Miat«r 
Vcake.  hgr  birth  •  Jaw,  tml  bwrnakv  «  eoavtrt 
to  ChrMiaoHy.  Iia  wm  ttot  by  8t  Ptter  Into 
Ecypt  to  pr»pMat«  Ma  mw  feith.  Darint  bb 
nridmtf  lU  AlaxaMlria.  tb«  poimlac«  dnisi«d 
faiin  from  tbt  chyrck.  aad  throusb  tb«  alnctt,  till 
b«  txpircd.  Mumwtrat  cw^mooiM  art  obatnrcd 
on  tbto  daj,  to  vMioiu  C«lhoito  ooontrMa,  p«iti- 
cttUrl/  ftt  Vtoin. 

Thunday,  April  26. 
Am  ri$u  i$m,  V*  i>  Mt  18«i.  tifi  7* 

Friday,  April  27. 

TUa  ia  a  bMjr  tiuM  for  AsCroooroara,  io  walob- 

im  «b«  eo^ioaoUoot  of  tb«  rmob  vilb  tbo  6>«d 

•Can.  tha  Am  alshta  boiof  pocultorly  ^voorobU 

fm"    t«lnoo|>ic    obtorvatiod  of    tbosa   baaotifal 

•  VMMi  aiMi  Mercury.. 


Saturday,  April  88. 
Tax  MOBMiNO  AiR.>Tbare  is  aomttbiot  in 
tba  morohif  air  that,  while  it  defies  tbe  penalra- 
l&oo  of  our  philoeophy,  add»  brisbtoen  to  Ae 
blood,  fnebnew  to  life»  and  Tigour  to  the  whata 
frame  t— tba  trathoeM  of  tba  U|v  by  the  way.  ia, 
acoordias  to  Dr.  Marshall  Ball,  ocm  of  tbe  soraea 
marfct  of  health.  If  ye  would  be  well.  th«Yfor« 
•if  ye  would  bare  your  heart  dandnr  sl«dly, 
lika  tba  April  breeaa,  and  yoor  Mood  SowiDf  like 
an  AprU  baaok-ap  with  tba  larli-^  tba  marry 
lark.**  aa  Sbahipeara  ealla  it.  which  it  **Uia 
ptooghman**  clock/*  to  warn  biro  of  tbe  dawo  ;- 
op  end  Waakfaat  an  tba  moniii«  air.  trcsh  with 


the  odour  of  boddiasflowaia  and  all  the  fr»> 
grance  of  the  maiden  spring;  up  fraai  joer 
nerre-deetrayinf  down  Wd,  and  from  the  fiMi  air 
pent  within  ymM^  daae  drawn  aurtaias,  ead  with 
tbe  MMi.**  walk  o'er  «ia  dew  of  the  ir  «a*m 
hiHa."  But  we  maU  defend  tbe  meraiag  air 
from  the  aaparaiooa  of  tboee  who  ait  in  their  clew 
alrleaa  atadlcs.  and  talk  of  the  cbilHng  dav  and 
tha  onwbolawe  dampa  of  tbe  dawn.  Wa  hett 
all  the  facta  to  our  fiavonr  that  tbe  fireab  air  ef  tie. 
momim  »  uniformly  wboleaome;  aad,  liaviag 
the  fkcts.  we  pitch  such  aballow  pbiloMphy  » 
ftwb  who  have  nothioff  elae  for  a  flboi^i.- 
Iteer*  T0k$e^  Aw  1896. 

Sunday,  April  29. 

LOW  aVfffOAT. 

Laaaooa  Jar  tie  Pay.~lS  ek.  ^  J^mttn,  mtn, 
fSrA.  ^  Ifmmim,  aam. 

TUilacnUed  Low  Sunday,  baraaaa  famariy. 
tha  aerrica  of  EMlar.Snadaiy  waa  repealed  en 
thia  day  to  a  km,  or  ahrklgad  form. 

Monday,  April  80. 
Swaai  April,  farawall  to  thee  I 

iltoo  art  daer  aa  the  daughter  of  Spring; 
Smiling  D»tore  reccivea  thee  with  glee, 

Whilat  the  woodUnda  with  mehidy  riog. 

Tuesday,  May  1 

May  cornea,  queen  of  flowara !  ahe  la  I 

bloom:  _^ 

Iter  eoiae  la  wild  aanate.  her  braaaifcpw»«*L 
LiSktty  lowh'd  hr  bar  waad.  bndi  aad  Mawnni 


And  the  meadowt  are  draaa'd  to  her  Uwry  « 


W^t  eito; 


OR,   MUtBUM  OF  ENTBRTAINMBHT. 


S0.  xrx.^y»i.  IX. 


Saiurda^t  Mmy  b,  1S89. 


flee  p.»\ 


ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLE. 

BT  HORACE  GUILFORD. 
F»r  the  OUo. 

BLAUNCHEFLOR. 

A  TALB  OF  BAnaTAL. 

PoLVD.  By  thaM  daad  prlBcei, 

From  wli«M  ddceaU  y««  lUad  «  star  ad- 

«ir«dt,  ^ 
Lajr  Bo(  M  base  allay  apon  yonr  virtaei  I 
Take  ke«d— for  hoaoar'a  take,  cake  keed!— 

Thebraoibla 
No  wIm  aaa  ever  planted  by  the  roie,— 
It  canken  all  ber  beaaty  ;  nor  ike  viae. 
When  ber  fall  bloahe*  court  lie  WHfk,  dares 

any  ^ 

Choke  ap  with  wf  atoa  Ivy.    Good,  my  lord. 
Who  hailds  a  monument,  the  basis  jasper, 
Aad  the  mala  body  briek? 
S.  Ijeao.  Ton  wroof  yoar  worth. 

BSAUHOHT  AMD  rLSTCJISB. 

This  legend  protends  to  be  sothiog 
more  tban  the  old  fesbioned  and  highly 
painted  romacint  of  the  chivalric  pe- 
riod, when  some  such  a  story  may  be 

Vol.  IX. 


imagined  to  have  been  told,  in  the 
ivinter,  after  supper,  in  a  castle,  when 
the  family  of  a  rich  man,  as  was  the 
custom  with  the  Great^  were  sitting 
round  the  fire,  and  recounting  antique 
transactions.* 

Our  ancestors  shut  up  by  winds  and 
storms  in  their  great  aiid  gloomy  bat- 
tlebouses,  wanted  something,  besides 
the  festal  table  and  the  roaring  chim- 
ney-vault, to  overpower  the  melan- 
choly drifting  of  the  gusty  snow  against 
the  windows.  The  interminable  diver- 
sions that  these  enlightened  tiroes 
Afford,  to  relieye  the  monotony  of  a  te- 
dious evening,  they  knew  not.  Conse- 
quently, whenever  a  company  was  asr 
sembled|  if  a  jongleur  or  minstrel  were 
not  present,  they  made  it  a  practice, 
either  in  the  castle  hall,  or  by  detached 
groups  in  their  several  bedchambers, 
to  entertain  each  other  with  a  mutual 
recitation  of  the  romantic-T-the  terrible 
.and  the  strange. 


'  Gesta,Romanonim. 
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In  the  glorious  reign  of  King  Edward 
the  Third,  the  Lady  Blaoncheflor  de 
Ridware  became,  by  the  death  of  her 
father,  at  Cresy,  the  mistress  of  Ham- 
stal  Hall  in  Staffordshire,  as  veil  as  of 
several  feadal  dependencies  in  other 
counties. 

Even  in  those  golden  days  of  pic- 
torial building,  vben  England  was  one 
vast  treasnre^iouse  of  proudly  fortified 
cities, — of  pinnacled  monasteries  nest- 
led hy  tlic  rtv<r%  iiiE^a(!«ivvy  fjiar^Ci — of 
towered  c^lloii  filil^^fi'sg  over  their 
fdfOfits  from  the  hill-brow ,  and  of  am- 
ple hostelriGS^  with  iheir  red  latikcr* 
aud  open  galltTit^s  basiking  irj  ilie  «titi, 
^a  fairer  mam  ion  tliaii  tlie  Rid^are 
HamfiUl  WM  raroly  to  be  seen- 

U  mood  on  a  gentle  green  actUvlty, 
laved  by  the  bloe  fibou tiding  Bl,vtbe, 
on  the  same  spot  whefe  (lie  widely 
scattered  reiiiaiii?^  of  a  much  luttT  mcinor 
Imltftill  ('](h]bUed  their  bay*niridou^3 
dim  with  siained  glasa,  llieir  porches, 
their  poo1S|  their  gateway,  apd  their 
watch  tower>  a  great  mass  of  brick* 
work  grey  with  lictieti^  mid  mi^Mf^d 
with  iify,  the  whole  occupying,  with 
nail  and  court,  it p wards  on^vo  acres. 

At  the  liiiie  of  OQr  tale,  however,  o. 
very  differem  building  occupied  ibat 
aititatioD.  It  mm  a  majeiitit:  ond  niighiy 
fabric,  adorn(>d  iviih  towers  and  bat  de- 
ment^ and  etiricUed  with  all  Iho^e 
new  decorations  which  so  beautifully 
distinguish  the  architecture  of  that  pe- 
riod, intermingled  with  and  oversha- 
dowed by  woods  and  groves.  Such  a 
boose  Chaucer  loved  to  describe  : 

With  miay  mMIU  conpaMlng*, 
At  barblcani  and  pinnaclet, 
ImaKcrle*  and  tabernacles, 
I«av,and  fait  eke  of  vindowlfl. 
At  fiakli  fallen  in  yrete  thowli. 
And  of  a  sale  were  al  the  towiit, 

tf  ttbtllf  carven  after  flowrit^ 
The  towrlt  hie,  fnl  pletante  thai  ye  fiode. 
With  fannit   fretb  tnrainge  with  ererie 

wlode. 
The  chanbrii  and  parlin  of  a  lorte. 
With  bay  windowet  goodlie  at  may  be 

thoofi^te ; 
Aa  for  dannainfT  or  otherwise  ditporte, 
The  galeriet  be  all  right  wel  ywrooght* 

The  knightly  house  of  De  Ridware 
had  ever  been  celebrated  for  a  display 
of  hospitality  remarkable  even  in  those 
days,  worthy  of  their  opulence  and  far 
transcending  their  rank  in  society. — 
The  bread  and  the  ale  of  Hamstal  were 
for  ever  in  requisition.  Nowhere 
Irere  vaults  so  stored  with  wines.  The 
house  was  always  beaming  with  the 
savoury  odours  of  baked  meals,  veni- 
son, fish,  and  fowl  of  every  description ; 
so  that,  to  use  a  contemporary  phrase. 


<'  it  snewed  in  that  house  of  mete  and 
drink,  and  of  all  deintees  ;**  and  to 
eive  the  last  touch  to  the  picture  of  a 
baronial  homestal  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  mighty  board  stood  in  the 
great  hidl,  which  was  tenned  the  Table 
Dormant,  and  remained  covered  night 
and  day  with  supplies  of  provisions. 

Hie  slain  Sir  Bertram  had  signalized 
himself  in  the  wars  of  the  barons,  and 
long  before  his  heroic  death,  which  of 
course  had  coftsidembly  strcnglhencd 
the  connection ,  boih  he  and  hi4  famOy 
t^Qfe  in  hi^ii  favoar  with  Edward  and 
PbiUppa.  The  Lady  de  Ridware  had 
been  mirse  Bnd  foster- mother  to  ih& 
young  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  varioas 
members  of  the  royal  family  had  not 
iinfrequenlli  been  lodged  and  feasfted 
at  Ilftmstat* 

Of  Lb  14  noble  abode  ^a»  Blauntho 
flor  de  Ridware  left  al  the  age  of  nine- 
teen sole  misfress,  tinder  the  ^ani^hip 
of  her  widowed  mother.  B^rn^  as  it 
wer^f  in  ibe  meridian  of  foyal  ^vcmar, 
and  edut^ed  in  all  the  high  toned 
ideas  of  ib^  ^'Tiiv^lric  court  of  the  Plm^ 
^genetSJ  it  need  scafc<*ly  be  aaid,  that 
the  be^^utiful  UljUQcbeflof ,  added  to  all 
ibc  HotiQfi  nfinaiom  of  a  very  woman^ 
n  rOiuwniic  ^ratidei^t  arid  resolution  of 
hearty  that  in  ibose  days  T^se^talted  ^3 
litToir,  and  in  oor.'J  would  be  ridiculed 
afi  cntlmsiaatic,  or  rejecied  a9  false,— 
Thus  much  it  was  needful  to  premise, 
that  our  story  may  not  be  decnned  ex- 
travagant. 

The  noontide  meal  was  finished  at 
Hamstal  Hall.  Blauncheflor  and  her 
lady  mother  had  retired  to  the  bower  ; 
a  pleasant  chamber  in  one  oi  the  high- 
est towers,  wainacotted  in  minute  pan- 
nels  of  cedar  and  cypress  wood;  the 
cornice  t)eing  a  deep  ribwork  painted 
with  scarlet,  olive-green,  and  gold^ — 
Each  pannel  contained  a  higMy  co- 
loured landscape  or  portrait  painted  by 
an  artist  from  Brabant,  who  bad  been 
sent  from  the  court,  as  a  mark  of  espe- 
cial favour  by  Queen  Philippa  herselC 
The  richly  wrought  mullions  of  a  nar- 
row, tall,  and  extremely  deep  orieL 
were  filled  up  with  the  flushed  enaoiel 
of  painted  glass,  except  where  the  open 
lattice  admitted  flakes  of  Maysunshine^ 
far  milder  than  the  coruscant  splen- 
dours that  gushed  upon  the  floor 
through  the  robes  of  prelates  or  the 
canopies  of  kings.  The  paveoienc  in 
small  glazed  quarries  of  crimson  and 
white,  each  emblazoned  with  an  armo- 
rial coat,  was  only  partially  covered 
with  fresh  and  large  rushes. 
The  Lady  de  Ridware,  a  noble-Iook- 
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lug  dame  of  the  hoate  of  Waldeiibef; 
was  attired  in  widow's  weeds,  and  sate 
on  a  hieh  selle  of  elaborate  carvings, 
retembling  the  tabernacle  work  we  see 
in  old  shrines ;— she  had  a  faldstool  of 
embroidery  ;  mid>  over  her  head,  pro- 
jecting from  the  back  of  lier  chair,  was 
a  square  tester  variegated  with  stripes 
of  red  and  blae,  having  in  its  centre, 
azure  an  eagle  displayed  argent,  the 
arms  of  Ridware.  She  was  looking 
affectionately  on  lier  oidy  child,  who, 
sJso  in  deep  mourning,  with  an  air  of 
much  respect,  seemed  listening ;— her 
lovely  face  was  half  averted  towards 
the  window;  but  the  crimson  mant- 
ling on  her  cheek,  the  glistening  of  her 
€Ye,  and  the  compression  of  her  lip, 
•hewed  that  some  speech  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  had  just  proceeded 
from  her  parent. 

Atlengtli,  toming  on  her  mother's 
eyes,  where  the  mists  of  anguish  seem- 
ed dried  up  by  tlie  splendour  of  high 
resolve,  and  with  a  smile  that  overcame 
the  painful  hectic  amidst  which  it 
played-* 

^*  Urge  me  not,  my  beloved  motlier  I 
mother  tempt  me  not,''  she  said,  ^thy 
BUuncheflor  will  neither  be  foolish 
enough  to  let  her  hopes  soar  so  near 
the  sun,  tliat  they  be  blasted,  nor  greedy 
enough  to  grasp  atmore  than  her  due." 

'^  Ah !  my  diild  !  reflect— it  is  no 
every  day  diflkulty;  to  relinquish  is 
often  as  hard  as  to  achieve,  and  royalty 
hath  a  power  to  command,  even  though 
love  hath  no  voice  to  plead." 

<<  Love  has  a  voice,"  replied  Bbun** 
cbeflor,  in  a  very  low  but  clear  tone ; 
^  love  has  a  voice,  but  not  unanswer* 
able.  Mother,  the  prince,  you  tell  me 
loves  your  poor  child  honouraUy^-of 
that  I  am  assured,  for  he  never  knew 
*  dishonour.'  You  say  his  love  amounts 
to  dotage>  that  too  1  can  believe^  siaoe 
suae  for  him  is  adoration!" 

*^  Why  then,  avoid  him !  and  whence 
this  mighty  difficulty  with  which  you 
have  permitted  him  to  visit  you  once 
more  in  the  castle  of  your  ancestors!" 

^Oh  mother!  is  there  not  cause  1 — 
would  you  provoke  the  anger,  and 
wound  the  n^al  pride  of  two  such  so- 
▼ereignsl  and,  wlien  men  ask  '  What 
is  the  cause  that  the  king  veils  his 
helm  from  the  battle,  and  the  queen  sits 
weeping  in  her  bower  1' —  would  ye 
have  them  answer  that  Blauncheflor  of 
the  liamstal  had,  like  a  churl  plunder* 
ing  the  palace  which  she  was  admitted 
to  admire^  inveigled  the  affections  of 
their  princely  heir,  and  confined  to  a 
peakish  grange — uhat  was  meant  for 
Europe!" 


<<  The  House  of  Ridware !"  haughtUy 
replied  the  knightly  widow,  ''is  not 
wont  to  produce  scions  unworthy  of 
graftage  on  the  loftiest  tree.  And  thou, 
untrue  to  thy  dignity,  unjust  to  thy  de- 
serts,—art  thou  not  Lady  of  the  broad 
woods  of  Hamstal  and  Seil  1— is  it  not 
for  thee  that  the  Mease  washes  the  fair- 
est meadows  of  Edinehale!  Think  of 
the  fertile  vales  of  Rossington  and 
Boyleston— of  Fridlesham— of  Calljng- 
wood— of  Retelberstone !  A  knight's 
daughter,  a  comely  virgin  with  vassals 
in  five  provinces,  might  exchange  rings 
methinks  with  any  prince  in  Christen- 
dom !" 

**  But  Christendom  contains  not  a 
prince  that  is  Edward's  pheere!  and 
mother,  bad  I  a  dukedom  at  my  girdle, 
know  that  I  would  not  presume  to  bar- 
ter it  with  the  surpassing  qualities, 
and  the  world's  hopes  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales." 

'^Blauncheflor!  thou  art  either  too 
proud,  or  too  meanhearted!" 

'^Botht  beloved  mother,  both — too 
meanhearted  to  be  wooed  by  the  heir 
of  my  Suzerain— too  proud  to  dare  per- 
mit myself  to  be  won." 

"At  least,  child,  if  thine  own  inter- 
ests stir  thee  not  in  this  matter,  shew 
compassion  on  thy  royal  lover..  His 
Highness  is  even  now  pining  with  his 
concealed  passion.  The  change  it  has 
produced  in  his  cheer — the  effects  k 
betrays  in  his  person,  have  astonished 
the  court,  and  penetrated  the  king  and 
queen  with  the  most  lively  grief.  When 
1  left  Tutbury  yesterday,  the  prince's 
melancholy  was  the  theme  of  every 
tongue.  Marry,  but  when  he  poured 
his  tale  into  the  ears  of  his  old  foster- 
mother,  she  gave  him  an  opiate." 

"  And  that  was  I"  said  Blauncheflor 
eagerly. 

*'Why  what  should  it  be,  but  the 
truth  1 — that,  in  spite  of  all  your  coy- 
ness, you  loved  his  Highness,  and  thai 
so  well,  that  you  would  not  long  know 
how  to  conceal  it" 

**  The  Lady  of  Hamstal  did  not  surely 
sav  that  of  8ir  Bertram's  daughter!" 
said  Blauncheflor,  her  maiden  honour 
kindling  the  colour  and  tone  of  grave 
displeasure,  which  her  habitual  respect 
could  not  altogether  controul. 

''By  our  lady  of  Lapley  but  she 
did !"  rejoined  the  dame,  slightly  blush- 
ing; ''nay,  Mignon,  look  not  such  re- 
proach on  your  mother !  If  I  said  you 
loved  him,  I  hid  not  from  his  view  all 
that  fine  coloured  tissue  of  romance 
forsooth,  which  make»  true  love  trea- 
son:" 
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«  And  the  prince!"  feltered 
Blaancheflor. 

"  Changed  from  the  rosy  hue  of  glit- 
tering hope,  to  the  wan  ashiness  of 
blank  despair !  but  by  all  the  saints^" 
ejaculated  lady  Joanna,  starting  from 
her  stately  siege,  **  Thou  art  following 
his  example."  Blaoncheflor  had  turned 
deathy  white,  and  tottering  against  the 
window,  caught  at  a  cluster  of  wild 
roses  to  prevent  her  falling ;  for,  dur- 
ing this  dialogue,  she  had  continued 
standin'g,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
respectful  usage  of  the  period,  in  the 
presence  of  her  lady  mother. 

Starting,  we  say,  from  her  stately 
siege.  Lady  de  Ridware  caught 
Blauncheflor  as  she  was  sinking,  and 
her  eyes  involuntarily  glancing  out  of 
the  open  window,  a  share  of  the  daugh- 
ter's emotion  (but,  as  heralds  say,  with 
a  difference),  immediately  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  mother. 

Unless  one  had  lived  in  that  refulgent 
Kra  of  romance,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  image  forth  the  extent  to  which  it 
coloured  over  the  kingdom  with  its 
ambrosial  tints.  It  hung  over  the 
country  like  a  gorgeous  canopy,  from 
cliff  to  vale. 

Speaking  of  the  multifarious  glitter 
and  solemn  pomps  of  the  chivalric  age, 
thus  writes  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Sj 
Monastery : 

Hone  men  dellfbtetli  b«boldlag  to  iglit. 
Or  foodljr  kofghtt!!  In  plettiunt  apparajrle. 
Or  tUrdlo  •omidlen  la  bright  baraew   sad 

mill, 
A  avoiber  of  people  ippovated  In  like  vita, 
la  eottly  elotklng  after  the  newest  gnlte; 


fajrre  coarter*  moaat  aad 
halgbtaa  elag  sad 


8port0t  dltgatoiag 

prauace. 
Or  goodly    lidlet 

daaace; 

To  see  fayre  boase*  and  curloas  pletnre. 
Or  pleasaat  bang  lag,  or  raaiptvoat  vettara. 
Of  fllke,  of  parpare.  or  golde  roovte  orient 
Aad  otber  clothing  divert  and  eicelleat. 
Hlgb  carloaa  balldfiogt.  or  palaces  royall. 
Or  chapelk,  tenplet  fayre  and  lubataatiall ; 
laaget  graven,  or  vaaltes  earloat ; 
Gardeyat  and  meadowet,  or  plteet  delleioat. 
Forests  aad  parkes  well  furalsked  with  dere. 
Cold   pleasaaat  ttrame*,  or  wallet  fair  aad 

elere. 

If  a  roan  set  forth  from  his  home  in  the 
morning,  his  road  led  him  through  no- 
ble forests  over  glades  and  upluids  of 
deep  luxuriance,  whose  distances  of 
misty  sunlight  glimmered  the  castle 
vane,  in  whose  green  holmes  the  brown 
buttresses  of  the  abbey,  or  the  dignified 
steeple  of  the  Minster,  courteously  re- 
vealed their  venerable  piles ;  or  in 
whose  sequestered  villages,  the  wide 
hostel  nesUed  under  its  cluster  of  syca- 
mores on  the  edge  of  the  green, 
if  he  chose  to  shelter  in  the  monas- 


tery, there  were  the  stately  Abbattc 
hospitalities,  the  decorous  abundance 
of  the  refectory,  and  the  enlightened 
society  of  the  monks,  who,  themselves 
the  depositories  of  art  and  science,  im- 
parted of  their  stores  with  liberality  to 
the  stranger,  if  he  preferred  the  place 
where  knight  or  nobleman  resided, 

Bailding  royalty. 

Their  mansions  eorioaaly. 

With  turrettesand  with  loaree. 

With  halles  and  with  bearec, 

Streching  to  the  starres; 

WHb  glasse  windowet  aad  barres; 

Baotyag  abonC  the  walles. 

Clothes  of  golde  and  pallet ; 

Arras  of  ryche  arrayr, 

Freshe  at  flonret  in  Maye : 

there  he  found  the  festive  ball,  the  gal- 
lery of  minstrels,  the  jester,  the  trouba- 
dour, the  chess-board  with  iu  regal, 
pontifical^  and  chivalrous  appurte- 
nances. Itself  an  epitome  of  the  time ; 
while  promises  of  hawk  and  bound, 
tilting- match,  or  perhaps  a  tournament, 
were  all  urged,  to  induce  the  stranger 
to  prolong  his  stay.  Or  if  the  hostel, 
with  its  enormous  chimney-alcove^ 
blazing  in  ruddy  light,  its  raftered  roof 
laden  with  rustic  stores,  its  savoury 
messes,  its  ale-ambered  flaggons,  and 
its  red-boddied  Dorcas  received  his 
weary  feet,  he  was  sure  of  enjoying 
the  long  stories  and  loquacious  merri- 
ment of  mine  host,  with  almost  a  cer- 
tainty of  encountering  some  wandering 
Palmer  or  EMsoor,  a  walking  cabinet  of 
ballads  and  traditions. 

Before  the  Lady  Joan  had  time  to 
summon  a  domestic  to  her  daughter, 
the  great  bell  was  heard  jangling  over 
the  lofty  pile,  then  thundered  the  gate- 
way and  jarred  the  drawbridge,  and 
last  of  all,  horses^  hoofs  clattered  over 
the  pavement  of  the  Bas-court.  Chi 
the  bridge  close  by  the  mill,  leading 
over  the  Blythe  from  the  woody  ham- 
lets of  Sandburgh  and  Morhay,  the 
cause  of  her  sudden  emotion  bad  first 
caught  the  eye  of  Blauncheflor.  Tliat 
cause  bad  now  penetrated  into  ber  very 
castle— ah!  had  it  not  reached  her 
heart  itself! 

It  was  a  young  man  apparently 
about  seventeen,  bravely  attired,  and 
mounted  on  a  large  and  beantifnl  red 
roan,  whose  caparisons  were  doth  of 
gold  embroidered  with  scarlet  and  pur- 
ple ratsed-work.  His  surcoat  was  of 
Uiat  costly  cloth  called  IWtarian,  on 
which  were  emblazoned  the  lilies  of 
Fk-ance,  quartering  the  leopanls  of 
England,  with  a  label  of  three  points, 
thickly  powdered  with  pearla  of  extra- 
ordinary size  and  whiteness.    As  he 
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halted  in  the  quadrangle,  the  bustling 
servitors  noted  that  his  saddle  was  of 
b^irnisbed  gold,  and  the  bridle  a  broad 
tissae  of  goldsmith^s  work  on  a  blue 
ground  fringed  with  small  silver  bells, 
that  tingled  melodiously  at  every  proud 
movement  of  the  noble  courser's  arcb- 
ibg  neek.  His  mantle  was  of  orfray, 
with  a  collar  of  rubies  that  glowed  like 
live  coals ;  and  he  wore  a  short  tunic, 
with  long  wide  sleeves  deeply  scallop- 
ed and  brocaded  like  a  meadow  with 
many  colotired  flowers.  Two  white 
oiauns  of  distinguished  size,  with  col- 
lars of  crimson  velvet  purpled  with 
pomegrantes  and  roses,  the  turrettes  and 
pendants  being  silver  and  gold,  couch- 
ed themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  long 
flight  of  steps,  leading  under  an  arch 
np  the  great  hall-tower,  their  lolling 
tongues,  depressed  ears  and  dewy 
Hanks,  testifying  their  recent  exertions. 
His  right  hand,  protected  by  a  glove  of 
red  morocco,  whose  sumptuous  branch- 
work  of  gold  reached  to  his  elbow, 
bore  a  young  eagle,  white  as  lily,  and 
hooded  with  bright  green  velvet 

If  every  other  token,  however,  were 
wanting,  the  effects  of  his  violent  and 
misplaced  affection,  as  betrayed  by  his 
countenance,  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
claim the  youthful  Prince  of  Wales, — 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last,  who  was 
to  woo  and  be  rejected  by  a  subject 
who  loved  him ;  his  aspect  and  de- 
meanour contrasted  strongly  with  his 
magnificent  attire,  and  he  looked  the 
▼ery  prototype  of  Chaucer's  unhappy 
lover — 

Hit  *!«!»•.  hh  nsCa.  hit  drink  It  hln  bereffo, 
Thit  lane  he  wex,  ind  drie  a*  It  a  theft ; 
Hit  eyne  helowe,  and  frltly  Co  behnid. 
Hit  beve  falwe,  and  paie  at  atbtn  cold; 
And  if  he  herde  tonge  or  Inttrumcnt, 
Then  wold  he  wepe,  he  mLht  not  be  ttent. 
80  feeble  vere  hittpiritet  and  to  lo«« 
And  changed  to  thai  no  nan  colde  know 
Hit  apeche«  ne  hit  voice,  thongh  men  It  herd. 
His  Highness  was  only  attended  by 
a  yeoman,  attired  in  a  green  hood  and 
coat,  a  sheaf  of  peacock  arrows  under 
his  baldric,  which,  excellently  feath- 
ered, spoke  him  skilful  in  his  tackle ; 
a  large  bow  in  his  hand,  and  on  his 
arms    the    defensive    armour    called 
*  bracers  gaily  wrought.'  On  his  breast 
be  wore  a  silver  image  of  SL  Christo- 
pher, the  saint  who  presided  over  the 
weather,  and  a  green  scarf  supported 
his  horn  handsomely  gilt  and  tassel- 
ed.    They  had,  that  morning,  left  Tut- 
bury  Ca^le,  the  palace  of  Henry  Earl 
of  Derby,  from  whom  their  Majesties 
w£re  then  receiving  a  series  of  magni- 
ficent entertaininents. 


The  Lady  de  Ridware,  with  all  her 
anxiety  to  secure  so  dazzling  an  alli- 
ance for  her  daughter,  and  all  her  de- 
sire to  indulge  her  royal  foster-child, 
had  too  much  right  feeling  to  interfere 
beyond  persuasion ;  and  the  honest  re* 

Presentation  she  had  made  to  the  prince 
Dth  of  Blauncheflor's  affection  for  him, 
and  her  high-principled  resolution  to 
subdue  it,  hsd  agitated  the  youth's 
mind  with  such  conflicting  emotions, 
that  when,  to  avail  himself  of  Blaun- 
cheflor's  hardly  extorted  consent  to  re- 
ceive him,  he  set  forth  that  morning 
for  Hamstal,  he  scarcely  knew  whether 
he  was  most  excited  by  the  conviction 
of  her  love,  or  daunted  by  his  know- 
ledge of  her  immoveable  self-controuL 
We  must  leave  the  Lady  of  Ridware 
(after  she  had  dutifully  welcomed  the 
prince),  in  deep  conference  with  the 
Seneschal,  respecting  the  evening  ban- 
quet ;  the  red  deer  to  be  dished  up  in 
ms  own  bl4»d ;  the  pheasants  to  be 
drenched  with  ambergris,  togetlier  with, 

The  rumnej  and  naletplne. 
Both  ypocratte  and  verra^  wine ; 
Wine  of  Greek  and  Mntcadel, 
Both  Clarj,  Piment,  and  Rochelle, 

which  were  to  adorn  the  table  of  Dais ; 
though  there  was  a  long  discussion  of 
the  spices,  good  and  fine — the  dates  and 
other  tlesseris;  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  torches  to  be  lighted,  and  the 
various  appointments  of  the  prince's 
bed-chamber ;  the  fustian  blankets,  the 
sheets  of  cloth  of  Rennes,  the  counter- 
pane of  damask  and  pery;  an  J  the 
golden  cage  hung  up  in  the  state  room, 
for  burning  the  long  pepper-cloves  and 
frankincense ;  all  th^  and  a  hundred 
other  matters  of  eqpal  importance,  we 
must  leave  to  the  lady  hostess,  and  be- 
take ourselves  to  the  two  embarrassed 
lovers. 

To  b€  eomHrnusd, 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  MONTHS. 

Oncb  upon  a  time  the  Months  deter- 
mined to  dine  together.  They  were  a 
long  while  deciding  who  should  have 
the  honour  of  being  the  host  upon  so 
solemn  an  occasion.  The  lot  at  length 
fell  upon  December ;  for  although  this 
old  gentleman's  manners  were  found  to 
be  rather  cold  upon  first  acquaintance, 
yet  it  was  well  known  that  when  once 
you  got  under  his  roof,  there  was  not  a 
merrier  or  more  hospitable  person^  in 
existence.  The  messenger  too  (Christ- 
mas-day), whom  he  sent  round  with  his 
cards  of  invitation,  won  the  hearts  of 
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all,  although  he  played  several  mad 
pranks,  and  received  many  a  box  in  re- 
tam.  February  begged  to  be  excused 
coining  to  the  dinner,  as  she  was  in 
very  bad  spirits  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  her  voungest  child  (the  29ih,)  who 
had  lately  left  her,  and  was  not  expect- 
ed to  return  for  four  years.  Her  objec- 
tion, however,  was  overruled,  and  being 
seated  between  smiling  May  and  that 
merry  odd  fellow  October,  she  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  evening^s  enterUinment  as 
much  as  any  of  the  company. 

The  dinner  was  a  superb  one,  all  the 
company  having  contributed  to  furnish 
out  the  table.  January  thought,  for  the 
thirtieth  time,  what  he  should  give,  and 
then  determined  to  send  a  calve's  head. 
February,  not  being  a  very  productive 
month,  was  also  a  little  puzzled,  but  at 
length  she  resolved  to  contribute  an 
enormous  cake,  which  she  managed  to 
manufacture  in  a  fine  style,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  her  servant  Vi||entine,  who 
was  an  excellent  fellow  at  that  sort  of 
ware,  but  especially  at  bride-cake. 
March  and  April  agreed  to  furnish  all 
the  fish, — May  to  decorate  all  the  dishes 
with  flowers, — ^June  to  supply  plenty  of 
excellent  cider^— %luly  and  August  to 
provide  the  dessert,— September  sent  a 
magnificent  course  of  all  sorta  of  game, 
excepting  partridges  and  pheasants,— 
October  supplied  these  exceptions,  as 
well  as  a  couple  of  hampers  of  fine 
home-brewed  ale,— and  November  en- 
gaged that  there  should  be  an  abundance 
of  ice.  The  rest  of  tlie  viands,  and  all 
the  wine^  were  provided  by  the  worthy 
host 

Just  before  sitting  down  to  table,  a 
dight  squabble  arose  about  prece- 
dency; some  of  the  company  insisted 
that  the  first  in  rank  was  January,  and 
some  that  it  was  March.  The  host^ 
however,  decided  in  favour  of  January, 
whom  he  placed  in  the  seat  of  honour 
at  his  right  hand.  November,  a  prime 
Uue-nosed  old  mak),  sat  at  his  left^— 
and  June,  a  pleasant  good-tempered 
fallow,  although  occasionally  rather  too 
warm,  sat  opposite  him  at  the  end  of  the 
table. 

A  short  squab  little  fellow,  called  St 
Thomas's  Day,  stood  behind  December's 
chair,  and  officiated  as  toast-master. 
Much  merriment  was  excited  by  the 
contrast  between  the  diminutive  ap- 
pearance of  this  man,  and  the  Longest 
Day,  who  stood  behind  June's  chair,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table.  Master 
Thomas,  however,  was  a  very  useful 
fellow;  and  besides  performing  the 
high  official  duty  which  we  have  men- 


tioned, he  drew  the  curtains,  stirrvd 
the  fire,  lighted  and  snufied  the  candles, 
and  like  all  other  little  men,  seemed  to 
think  himself  of  more  importance  than 
any  body  else. 

The  pretty  blushing  May  was  the 
general  toast  of  the  company,  and  many 
compliments  were  .passed  upon  the  ele^ 
gant  manner  in  which  she  had  deco- 
rated Uie  dishes.  Old  January  tried  to 
be  very  sweet  upon  her,  but  she  received 
him  coldly.  January,  at  length,  ceased 
to  persecute  her  with  his  attentions, 
and  transferred  them  to  November. 
Poor  May  had  scarcely  got  quit  of  her 
venerable  lover,  before  that  sentimental 
swain,  April,  began  to  tell  her  he  was 
dying  for  her.  This  youth  was  one 
moment  all  sunshine,  sind  smiles,  and 
rapture,  and  the  next  he  dissolved  into 
tears:  clouds  gathered  upon  his  brow, 
and  he  looked  a  fitter  suitor  for  Novem- 
ber than  May.  May  having  at  bat 
hinted  as  much  to  him,  he  left  her  in  a 
hufi^  and  entered  into  close  conversa- 
tion with  September,  who,  although 
much  his  senior,  resembled  him  in 
many  particulars. 

July,  who  was  of  a  desperately  hot 
temper,  was  every  now  and  then  a  good 
deal  irritated  by  March,  a  dry  old  fel- 
low, as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  who  was 
ccmtinnally  passing  his  jokes  upon  him. 
At  one  time  July  went  so  far  aa  to 
threaten  him  with  a  prosecution  fimr 
something  he  had  said;  but  March, 
knowing  what  he  was  about,  always 
managed  to  keep  on  the  windy  side  of 
the  law,  and  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  his  accusers. 

On  the  returement  of  the  ladies,  viz. 
February,  May,  August,  and  November, 
the  host  proposed  their  health,  which 
was  drunk  with  the  usual  honours. 
April,  being  a  soft  spoken  youth,  snd 
ambitious  of  distinction  as  an  oralor, 
began  in  a  very  flowery  speedi  to  return 
thanks  for  them,  but  lie  was  soon 
coughed  down  hy  December  andM  irch. 
October  told  the  host,  that  with  his 
leave  be  would  drink  no  more  wine, 
but  that  he  would  be  glad  of  some  good 
home  brewed  and  a  pipf*  To  this  De- 
oember  acceded,  and  said  he  would  be 
happy  to  join  him,  and  he  thought  his 
friend  ftuurch  would  do  the  same. 
March  having  nodded  assent,  they  set 
to,  and  a  pretty  puffing  and  blowing 
they  made  among  them. 

Afier  repeated  summonses,  they 
joined  the  ladies  at  the  tea-table.  No- 
vember drew  herself  up,  and  affected  to 
be  quite  overcome  by  the  smell  of 
smoke,  which  March,  October,  and  De« 
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^embtt  hid  broQght  wltt  them ;  al- 
though it  was  well  known  that  the  old 
lady  herself  couTd  blow  a  cloud  as  well 
As  any  of  them. 

Tea  b^ing  over,  (he  old  folks  went  (o 
cards,  and  (he  young  ones  Qndndhig 
October,  who  managed  to  hide  his  years 
▼dry  successfully),  to  the  piano-forte. 
Blay  was  the  "  prima-donna."  and  de- 
lighted every  body,  especially  poor 
April,  who  was  alternately  all  smiles 
and  tears  during  the  whole  of  her  per- 
formance. 0<Hober  gave  tbem  a  hunt- 
ing song,  which  even  caused  the  card- 
table  to  be  deserted  for  a  season,  and 
Aikgust  sang  a  sweet  melancholy  can- 
conec,  which  was  rapturously  encored. 

At  l6ngth^  Candlemas-day  having  re- 
tmned  from  seeing  old  January  home, 
hSs  mistress,  February,  took  leave  of 
the  company.  April  was  a  little  the 
worse  for  the  wine  he  had  drank,  and 
insisted  on  seeing  November  home,  al- 
though she  bad  several  servants  in 
waiting^  and  her  road  was  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  his  o^n.  May  went 
away  in' her  carriage^  and  undertook  to 
86t  June  down,  who  lived  very  near 
ber.  July  and  August  both  walked 
home,  each  preceded  by  a  Dog-day,  witli 
a  lighted  torch.  September  and  Octo- 
ber, who  were  next  door  neighbours, 
went  away  in  the  same  hackney-coach, 
and  March  departed  as  he  came,  on  the 
back  of  a  rough  Shetland  pony. 


THft  PHANTOM  OP  Tte  SHIP. 
F9r  the  UUo, 

A  MOST  respectable  person,  whose  ac- 
tive life  has  been  spent  as  master  and 
part  on^er  of  a  large  merchant  vessel  in 
the  List>on  trade,  relates  the  following 
extraordinai'y  circumstance.  He  was  ly- 
ing in  the  'Higus..  when  he  was  put  to 
great  anxiety  and  alarm,  by  the  follow- 
ing incident  and  its  consequences: 
One  of  his  crew  was  murdered  by  a 
Portuguese  assassin,  and  a  report  arose 
that  the  ghost  of  the  slain  man  haunted 
the  vesseL  Sailors  are  generally  su- 
perstitions, and  those  in  the  narrator^s 
vessel  became  unwilling  to  remain  on 
board  the  ship ;  and  it  was  probable 
they  might  desert,  rather  than  return  to 
Englismd  with  the  ghost  for  a  passenger. 
To  prevent  so  great  a  calamity,  the  cap- 
tain determined  to  probe  the  story  to  the 
bottom.  He  soon  found,  that  though 
all  pretended  to  have  seen  lights,  and 
heard  noises,  and  so  forth,  the  weight  of 
ttuf  evidence  lay  upon  the  statement  of 
one  of  his  own  matesi  an  Irishman  and  a 


CathoHc,  which  might  inoreaaabii  tain 
dency  to  superstition,  but  in  oUier  re- 
spects a  veracious,  honest,  and  senaible 
pnerson,  whom  Captain  S—  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  would  wilfully  de- 
ceive him.     He  affirmed  to  Captain 

S ,  with  the  deepest  attestations, 

that  the  spectre  of  the  murdered  man 
appeared  to  him  almost  nightH,  took 
him  from  his  place  in  the  vessel,  and, 
according  to  his  own  expression,  wor- 
ried his  life  out.  He  made  these  com- 
munications with  a  degree  of  horror, 
which  intimated  the  reality  of  his  dis- 
tress and  apprehension.  The  captain, 
without  any  argument  at  the  time,  pri- 
vately resolved  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  ghost  seen  in  the  night;  whether 
alone,  or  with  a  witness,  he  did  not 
state.  As  the  ship-bell  struck  twelve^ 
the  sleeper  started  up,  with  a  ghostly 
and  disturbed  countenance,  and  lighting 
a  candle,  proceeded  to  the  gallery  or 
cook-room,  of  the  vesseL  H^  aat  down 
with  his  eyes  open,  staring  before  him 
as  on  some  terrible  object,  which  ha 
belicld  with  horror,  yet  from  which  ha 
could  not  withhold  his  eyes.  After  a 
short  space  he  arose,  and  took  up  a  tin 
can  or  decanter,  filled  it  with  water^ 
muttering  to  himself  all  the  while, 
mixed  salt  in  the  water,  and  sprinkled 
it  about  the  gallery.  Finally,  he  sighad 
deeply,  like  one  relieved  from  a  heavy 
burden,  and  returning  to  bis  hammock, 
slept  soundly.  The  next  morning,  the 
haunted  man  told  the  usual  precise 
story  of  his  apparition,  with  the  addi- 
tional circumstances,  that  the  ghost  had 
led  him  to  the  gallery,  but  that  he  for- 
tunately, he  knew  not  liow,  obtained 
possession  of  some  holy  water,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  his  unwelcome 
visitor.  The  visionary  was  then  in- 
formed of  the  real  transactions  of  the 
night,  with  so  many  particulars,  as  to 
satisfy  him  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  his 
imagination;  he  acquiesced  in  his  com- 
mander*s  reasoning,  and  the  dream,  as 
often  happens  in  these  c^ses,  returned 
no  more  after  its  imposture  had  been 
detected. 

Singular  Head  Gear.— When  the 
Landers,  in  their  joumeyings  in  Africa, 
fell  short  of  presents,  they  gave  away 
the  tih  cases  containing  spoiled  portable 
soups j  and  other  savoury  matters.  The 
labels  attracted  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tives, and  they  used  the  cases  as  orna- 
ments. In  one  instance  the  travellers 
were  highly  diverted  by  seeing  a  fellow 
struuing  about  with  "Concentrated 
Gravy*'  stuck  on  his  head  in  no  fewer 
tlian  four  places. 
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FORGET  THEE! 

worn  THB   OLIO. 


•Fo«eBT<bMt  yot,  vbra  yon  p«le  mooa 

fotgtU  to  aid  vf  lb  fbe  alckt; 
Forgot  tbool  nay.  aot  till  at  aooa 
Tho  rail  forgeto  to  givo  af  llfffat. 

Forgot  tkoo!  ao,  tho  very  thoaght 
Hakei  my  band  tremble  while  I  write; 

Forgot  tboo  1  'tJ«  with  danger  fraacki. 
For  fortane  woaM  my  proopoeCi  Mlgbt. 

Forgot  tbee  I  wbo  to  mo  art  dear, 

Oa  whom  aloao  I  caa  roly  i 
Forget  tkoo  t  wko  woald'tt  tliod  a  tear. 

Were  I  to  ilckea  aad  to  die. 
Korcettboe!  aot  aatll  the  «owor« 

Forget  to  ■he«1  their  fragrance  roaad; 
Forgot  ibeot  who  la  yoader  bower, 

8pcoad*et  ■mlllaf  eomfort  all  aroaad. 
Forgot  tbee!  yet.  when  the  God  above, 

FoTfott to  thield  the  little  wren ; 
Yes  *  then  I  will  foricet  (hee  love. 

Bat  mark  my  words  *  aot  until  then.** 
B«  M* 


A  DOLPHIN  CHASE. 


Shortlt  after  observing  the  cluster 
of  flying-flbh  rise  oot  of  the  water,  we 
discovered    two    or    three    dolphins 
tanging  past  the  ship  in  all  their  beauty, 
and  watched  with  some  anxiety  to  see 
one  of  these  aquatic  chases  of  which 
our  friends,  the  Indiaroen,  had  been 
telling  us  such  wonderful  stories.    We 
had  not  long  Co  wait ;  for  the  ship,  in 
her  progress  through  the  water,  soon 
put  up  another  shoal  of  these  little 
things,  which,  as  the  others  had  done, 
took  thehr  flight  directly  to  windward. 
A  large  dolphin,  which  had  been  keep- 
ing (Boropany  with  ns  abreast  of  the 
weather  gangway  at  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  fathoms,  and,  as  usual,  gliMening 
most  beautifully  in  the  sun,  no  sooner 
detected  our  poor  dear  little   friends 
take  wing  than  he  turned  his  head  to- 
wards them,  and,  darting  to  the  sur- 
fiice,  leaped  from  the  watet*  with  a  velo- 
city little  short,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  can- 
non balL    But  although  the  impetus 
with  which  he  shot  himself  into  the  air, 
gave  him  an  initial  velocitv  greatly  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  flying  fish,  the  start 
which  his  fated  prey  had  got  enabled 
them  to  keep  ahead  of  him  for  a  consi- 
derable time.    The  length  of  the  dol- 
phin^s  first  spring  could  not  be  less 
than  ten  yards;  and  after  he  fell  we 
could  see  him  gliding  like  lightning 
through  the  water  for  a  moment,  when 
he  again  rose  and  shot  forwards  with 
considerably  greater  velocity  than  at 
first,  and,  of  course,  to  a  still  greater 
distance.    In  this  manner  ttie  merciless 
pursuer  seemed  to  stride  along  the  sea 
with  fearful  rapidity,  while  his  brilliant 


coat  sparkled  and  flashed  ii»  the  sod 
quite  splendidly.    As  he  fell  he«)long 
on  the  water  at  Ae  end  of  each  huge 
leap  a  series  of  circles  were  sent  fiiir 
over  the  stUI  surface,  which  lay  as 
smooth  as  a  mirror ;  for  the  breexe,  al- 
though enough  to  set  the  royals  and 
top-^dlant  studding  sails  asleep,  was 
hardly  as  yet  felt  below.    Thegtoupof 
wretched  flying-fish,  thus  hotly  pur- 
sued, at  length  dropped  into  the  sea; 
but  we  were  reioioed  to  observe  that 
they  merely  touched  the  top  of  the  swell, 
and  scarcely  sunk  in  it ;  at  least  they 
instantly  set  off*  again  in  a  fresh  and 
more  vigorous  flight.    It  was  particu* 
larly  interesting  to  observe  that  the  di- 
rection they  now  took  was  quite  difiie- 
rent  from  the  one  in  which  they  had  set 
out,  implying  but  too  obviously  that 
they  had  detected  their  fierce  enemy, 
who  was  following  them  with   giant 
steps  along  the  waves,  and  now  gaining 
rapidly  upon  them.    His  terrific  pace, 
indeed*  was  two  or  three  times  as  swift 
as   theirs— poor   litde   things!     The 
greedy  dolphin,  however,  wa^  fully  as 
quick-sighted  as  the  fiying  fish  which 
were  trying  to  elude  him ;  for  whenever 
they  varied  their  flight  in  the  smallest 
degree,  he  lost  not  the  tenth  part  of  a, 
second  in  shaping  a  new  course,  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  chue^  while  they,  in  a 
manner  really  not  unlike  that  of  a  hare, 
doubled  more  than  once  upon   their, 
pursner.    But  it  was  soon  too  plainly 
to  be  seen,  tlat  the  strength  ana  confl- 
denee  of  the  fiying-fish  were  ftst  ebbing. 
Their  flights  became  shorter  and  shorter, 
and  their  course  more  fluttering  and 
uncertain,  while  the  enormous  leaps  of 
the  dolphin  appeared   to  grow  only 
more  vigorous  at  each  bound.    Eventu- 
ally, indeed,  we  could  see,  or  fancied 
we  could  see,   that  this  skilful  sea- 
sportsman  arranged   all   his   springs 
with  such  an  assurance  of  success  tfaiat 
he  contrived  to  fall,  at  the  end  of  each, 
just  under  the  very  spot  on  which  the 
exhausted   flying-fish   were    about  to 
drop !    Sometinies  this  catastroplie  took 
place  at  too  great  a  distance  for  ns  to 
see  from  the  deck  exactly  wimt  hap- 
pened ;  but  on  our  mounting  high  into 
the  rigging,  we  may  have  l>een  said  to 
have  been  in  at  the  death ;  for  then  we 
could  discover  that  the  unfortunate  little 
creatures,    one   aft^   another,    either 
popped  right  into  the  dolphin's  jaws  as 
they  lighted  on  the  water,  or   were 
snappod    up   instantly    afterwards.— 
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A  TALE  OF  GENOA. 

FPKtke  OHo, 

Thb  noise  and  clamour  of  the  city  of 
Cvenoa  was  faat  0obsiding  into  a  low 
and  haimning  sound  ;  the  artlEan 
and  merchant  were  wending  their  way 
homeward  after  the  toil  of  the  day ; 
and  the  setting  son  hong  over  the  wave 
of  the  golph,  which  in  hi*, rays  seemed 
of  molten  gold ;  whilst  a  small  bat  slen- 
der thread  of  purple  cloud  stretched  itself 
over  his  broad  disc,  lilie  an  enchanter's 
wand  interposing  itself  between  a  sin- 
ful world  and  a  good  and  saving  angeL 

*<God  save  you,  gentle  sir/'  Cried 
a  youth,  as  he  passed  a  tall  and  thought- 
ful man,  who  had  seated  himself  on  a 
bale  of  silk  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
broad  and  spacious  quay,  and  who  was 
amusing  himself  with  gasing  intently 
on  the  setting  sun  ;  the  tall  dark  man 
averted  his  eyes  from  his  engrossing 
object,  looked  at  the  youth,  and  replied 
in  a  soft  voice,  "  Save  you,  fair  sir  !*' 
and  again  resumed  his  contemplative 
position. 

"  Why,  Doria,  Laiarus  Dona!** 
cried  the  youth,  *'  art  thou  ftiscinated, 
that  thou  sittest  there  and  gazest  on  the 
setting  sun,  as  though  thou  hadrt  never 
seen  him  in  thy  life  before  this  day.** 

^  Not  so  fast,**  replied  Doria,  <<  not 
so  fast,  fair  sir ;  external  objects  will 
frequently  harmonize  with  inward 
feelings;  just  such  sympathy  now 
exists  within  my  breast,  and  I  may  not 
be  laughed  at  nor  ridiculed— away  to 
thy  home  and  sleep.** 

<'  How  now  !**  said  the  youth,  in  as- 
tonishment, *'  what  serpent  hath  bitten 
thee!— wilt  thou  turn  cur  and  snap  at 
those  who  caress  ye !  by  my  faith,  I 
seek  not  to  penetrate  thy  secret,  not  1 
— 4f  that  thou  thinkest  me  unworthy  of 
thy  conBdence,  in  God*s  name,  keep  thy 
bosom  locked  and  lose  the  key,  and  no 
one  will  seek  to  find  it;*'  and  here  the 
young  man  shifted  his  sword-belt,  ad- 
justed his  hose,  and  having  looked  at 
his  companion,  (who  regarded  him 
with  an  eye  that  seemed  to  read  his 
very  heart)  averted  his  eyes,  crossed 
his  hands  firmly  in  each  other,  and 
began  to  sing  an  air. 

*^  Prosper  Adomo  !**  cried  the  dark 
man,  **  1  will  trust  thee ;  there  is  that 
about  thee  which  extorts  my  secret 
from  me  ;  if  thou  art  patriot, — if  thou 
lovest  this  fair  Genoa  of  ours  as  1  do, 
thou  wilt  draw  and  strike  for  her  li- 
berties; but  if  within  thy  bosom  there 
beats  not  a  heart  in  upison  with  mine 
own,  why  then—*' 


«  What  then!"  cried  Adomo. 

"One  of  us  must  lie  a  corpse  on 
these  broad  stones;'*  and  solemnly 
saying  which,  he  drew  his  shiniiig  ra- 
pier, and  placed  it  over  l^is  knees. 

*^  Agreed,**  said  the  youth,  <<  let  oar 
palms  touch  in  token  of  this  covenant 
between  us  ;  but  sheath  thy  rapier,  me- 
thinks  we  shall  not  disagree ;— and 
now  for  thy  secret*' 

<'  *Tis  done,**  replied  Doria,  as  be 
^ve  back  his  weapon  to  its  place,  and 
in  the  saoie  moment  rising  to  his  feet, 
he  thrust  his  long  arm  forward,  and 
pointed  to  the  sun,  which  now  had  set 
full  half  in  the  horizon,  but  still  the 
small  purple  streak  remained  over  its 
dull  scarlet  frontlet. 

"  Look  there— behold !  the  sun,  the 
type  of  our  glorious  Genoa !  *tis  smU- 
ing,  sinking  in  the  crimson  waters,  like 
our  city  engulphed  in  the  blood  of  her 
children ;  see*st  thou  that  strip  of  cloud 
like  a  devil's  finger  over  its  glorious ' 
face,  and  is  there  no  foreign  rule,  no ; 
bated,  accursed  strange  dominion,  to 
which  that  may  bear  comparison  I  for 
mine  own  part,  the  very  elements  talk, 
and  partly  with  me ;  these,  swelling 
waters  which  lash  the  quay  we  stand 
on,  are  as  the  troubled  opinions  of  my 
countrymen,  and  the  dark  night  which 
is  now  gathering  rapidly  round  us  is 
the  void,  the  nothingness  in  which  our 
Genoa  is  to  fade,  and  be  lost  for 
ever.'* 

*' Heaven  and  the  saints  forbid,*** 
cried  Adomo,   **  while   her   children . 
have  hands  for  weapons,  [and  resolu- 
tion to  use  them.** 

*<But  will  they  do  iti**  interrupted 
Doria,  **  have  we  but  got  rid  of  an  ar- 
chiepiscopal  robber,  to  put  ourselves  in 
the  power  of  grinding  haughty  rivals.'* 

'<  Speak  not  in  parables/*^ said  Ado- 
mo, "  but  to  the  point  at  once.** 

"  Thou  shalt  have  it,'*  quickly  re- 
joined  Doria,  and  he  caught  the  young 
man's  hand,  and  whiipered  into  his  ear 
<<  the  Milanese, — why  cannot  we  expel 
themV* 

<<  'Tis  a  bold  attempt,**  replied  Ado- 
mo, **  and  should  we  not  succeed — ** 

"We  roust  die!'*  thundered  Doria, i 
and  throwing  the  hand  he  held  from 
him,  be  strode   heavily  and  hurriedly 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  quay. 

"Hold!   lAzarus  Doria,  i  conjure 
thee,"  said  the  youth,  "  1  deserve  not  • 
this,  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  1  will  not 
yield  to  thee  in  ardour  for  my  country." 

"Good,"  abruptly  interrupted  Do-, 
ria,  "Good!  this  is  as  it  should  be,  let 
OS  part  then  in  that  wise  resolution  to- 
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night,  leti  dreaoMtaiicel,  eetuda  pm* 
'  deatcireaiiisCaiieet  (tboo  narkeft  Me,  I 
Mid  ndt  fetf^y  shcHild  change  tby  por^ 
pose—**  when  on  lookitig  roondi  and 
pmrcetring  that  the  yoiing  man  aeeiiiad 
Iran  and  offinded,  he  daiped  hidi  in 
fab  ariBt  and  ejaealated, "  Pardon,  par- 
dony  noble  AddttK>>  1  am  not  a*  I  ahoold 
fabi  but  forsire  me  if  1  hare  aald  aogbt 
to  distarb  thee ;  His  my  homoor  for  the 
Highly  let  me  hare  H." 

"TboQ  art  indeed  disturbed,*'  said 
Admnoi  ^but  it  hath  passed  fothy  pur- 


<«  *Tis  lale,"  rejoined  Doiiit,  ««attd  I 
hare  marlL^  that  we  are  noticed,  htisby 
they  come  this  way  and  snspioioi^  is 
awakened ;  strike  ro#  1  pray,  and  run 
qnickly,  that  they  may  not  take  us  for 
niendSf  or  draw  thy  rapier  and  wound 
mey— Bnythiiig>  that  we  amy  appear  as 
foes;**  andf  seeing  Awt  Adomo  he^- 
tated,  he  mshedon  him  and  gave  him  a 
slight  blow  with  his  hand,  fled  away, 
and  was  lost  in  the  growing  darkness. 

'^Hrlloa  my  fine  youngster,**  cried 
the  Milanese  captain,  as  he  came  up 
wiA  a  guard,  <<  bow**  this!  duelling 
on  the  public  quays,  by  my  faith  I  have 
great  wttt  and  mind  to  lock  ye  in  dun- 
geons, for  breach  of  the  law;  but 
troop)**  and  saying  which,  he  seived 
him  roughly  by  the  arm,  and  pushed 
him  forward.  <*Ah!  would  ye  r  cridd 
he^asthe  young  Genoese  started  on  his 
feet,  and  half  unsheathed  his  rapier, 
^  drive  him  on  men,**  and  in  a  fow  mi- 
nutes he  wtt  forced  from  off  the  quay. 

<*Laaarus  Doria/'muteeredtheyoothy 
''in  tlie  cause  thou  hast  embarked,  be 
it  for  good  or  evil,  soul  and  body  latan 
thine.'* 

We  must  now  suppose  thtt  the  night 
has  passed  away,aiKi  tliat  we  are  stand«> 
iag  ita  a  narrow  street  in  the  city  of 
Genoa,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  no- 
bles, citicens,  soldiers,  &c,  who  are 
looking  anxiously  at  the  movements  of 
an  active,  lively,  but  positive  man,  in 
the  costume  and  livery  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan  (who  carries  in  his  hand  a  long 
crimson  cord),  attended  by  a  host  of  sol- 
diers, and  servants  in  the  same  uniform 
as  himself. 

''  Paulo,'*  cried  a  citizen  to  a  neigh- 
bour, ''  does  thy  house  come  down  to 
enlarge  the  fortification  I  the  cursed 
minions  came  to  my  dwelling  soon  after 
sunrise,  and  have  told  me  to  be  gone, 
for  the  ground  was  required;  now  I 
could  have  got  over  all  this,  but  for  two 
or  thnee  reasons :  I  was  bom  in  that 
house,  my  father  was  bom  in  it,  my 
childivil  ware  bom  ita  it,  and  I  thought 


I  should  have  died  fai  it,  on  the  very 
couch  on  which  my  fiitber  lireathed  his 
last,  but  times  are  altered  npw,  neigh- 
bour.** 

^  Ah,  the  good  old  tlaies,''  granted 
fab  friend,  ^  thos^  were  times  indeed ; 
why,  when  the  archbishop  Paul  Fnlgosb 
used  to  send  Ifts  banditti  through  the 
streets  robbing  and  murdering  people, 
times  were  better  than  now ;  daggers 
and  stilettos  were  in  greai  demand,  but 
there  is  no  sale  for  them  now.  and  I 
have  a  large  stock  to  dispose  ot** 

''This  hoiMse  roust  come  down,'*  said 
the  oiBcer  at  that  moment. 

"Have  mercy  great  Sir,**  said  ottr 
unfortunate  armourer, "  mercy,  ibercj, 
I  shall  starve  without  my  shop.** 

"  I  hare  no  thbe  to  parley  with  thec^** 
said  the  officer,  "pull  tho  cord  tightly 
there.** 

"No,"  said  the  first  citizen,  "thou 
art  one  of  those  too  ready  Co  do  a  ^- 
rant*s  work;  bow  much  money  wflt 
thou  get,  to  torn  women  and  children 
firom  their  houses!** 

"Insolent!"  cried  the  officer,  " be- 
gone, o^  I  win  lay  thee  by  the  faieebfor 
this.** 

"  Ere  thou  mayest  do  this,'*  said  a 
tail,  dark  stranger,  "thou,  perhaps, 
mayest  lie  a  corpse.** 

"  Am  I  to  be  mtemipted  in  the  per* 
formance  of  my  duty,*'  cried  the  officer; 
**  pull  tightly  there,  and  see  (hat  ye  fix 
the  white  sta:Tes';  then  begin,  and  level 
the  houses  with  the  dust;  *tis  fit  we 
ruin  the  city  and  enlarge  the  fortifica- 
tion, as  our  noble  Duke  John  Galeaso 
hath  enjoined  us  speedily,  were  it  only 
to  keep  in  check  these  beggai^.'* 

"Beggars!**  shouted  the  stranger, 
and  the  crimson  blood  mounted  into  his 
face  till  bis  eyes  glistened  with  passion, 
btit  he  cahned  hiniseir— '<  Yes,'*  he  i^ 
suroed, "  we  are  indeed  beggars ;  if  to 
draw  from  our  purses  the  gold  which 
circulated  among  us  in  the  shape  of 
exactions,  fines,  tax)es,  and  so  to  leave 
oS  poor  and  needy,  we  are  indeed  beg- 
gars ;  if  that  our  unfortunate  govern- 
ment is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  rule 
us,  and  we  seek  protection  from  John 
Galeazo,  we  are  indeed  beggars ;  if—** 
and  here  hif  powerful  voice  rose  loudly 
oh  the  air,*"  if  to  be  without  courage 
and  spirit  to  resist  foreign  interpola- 
tion and  unjust  oppression  b^  fo  be 
poor  indeed,  we  are  worse,  more  deeply 
plunged  in  poverty,  we  are  beggars.'* 

"On  with  ye,  \nj  men,**  cried  the 
officer  with  a  smile,  "he  will  preach, 
and  ye  shall  work:  and  now  begin 
with   this   house   first.     Out  of  the 
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way  with  yt;**  and  be  seised  the  er* 
moarer  by  the  front  of  hie  doablet,  but 
hie  adTeraery  being  etrong  and  actire^ 
eent  his  iist  into  the  face  of  the  oficer, 
and  in  an  instant  lie  eprawled  on  his 
back  in  the  mire. 

^If  all  the  city  be  without  oonrsge, 
and  ye  reduce  me  to  beggary,  take  thst 
in  token  of  the  courage  beggary  will 
create  in  a  roan;  I  care  lor  nothing 
nowy  and  ye  may  do  your  worst,*'  cried 
the  citizen,  as  he  croesed  his  arms  and 
stood  at  his  door ;  '^  bat  the  man  who 
dares  to  attempt  to  cross  my  threshold 
without  my  permission,  shall  lie  a 
corpee  there,  or  steporer  my  dead  body.** 

^'Tis  done,*'  shouted  Lazsrus  Doria, 
wlio  was  no  other  tlmn  the  stranger 
who  had  originally  confronted  the 
officer,  **  Tie  done,  and  we  are  free," 
and  with  his  rapier  he  severed  in  a  mo- 
ment the  cord  which  the  oiBcer  bad  tied 
to  the  staves.  ^  To  arms,  citizens  and 
Genoese,  to  armsl  One  blow  more 
and  Genoa  is  free;  heed  not  this  vain 
alarm**  (for  the  cry  had  arisen,  that  the 
Milanese  goTemor  was  hastening  down 
on  them  with  the  garrison),  '^but  shoot 
alond,  and  let  the  cry  go  upwards  to 
heayen,  Liberty  and  Genoa  !*'  and  the 
cry  did  indeed  go  forth,  and  the  words 
<' Doria,  liberty  and  Genoa,**  were 
echoed  by  thousands. 

Still,  on  came  the  reterans,  headed 
by  the  governor,  and  the  people  fled 
before  die  servile  pikes  which  were  le« 
veiled  against  their  bosoms,  when  Doria 
brandished  Iris  rapier  and  retired  step 
by  step,  with  his  face  towards  his  ene- 
mies, till  liaving  by  tliis  conduct  lured 
them  into  a  small  square,  he  blew  a 
shrill  whistle,  and  in  one  second,  every 
window  of  the  houses  presented  tlie 
chiefr  of  the  families  of  Adomo, 
Doria,  Fiasco  and  others,  who  bad 
been  eziled  by  the  MiluMse  men, 
armed  at  all  p<»nts,  who  levelled  their 
long  arquebusses  with  deadly  aim, 
while  a  strong  party  of  tall  pikemen 
blocked  up  the  narrow  entnmce  to 
the  aauare,  so  that  to  esci^  was  im« 
possible. 

''Thanks,  noble  Adomo,**  shouted 
Doria,  "this  is  indeed  well  dene^  and 
for  thee^  Lord  Governor^  yield,  thee 
and  thy  men ;  or  scorning  tiiat,  make 
thy  peace  with  Heaven,  for,  by  my  fo- 
ther^s  soul,  ye  sliall  accede  to  the  tenas 
we  offer  ye,  or  none  of  ye  shall  live  to 
remember  in  after-times^  the  adventure 
of  this  day.** 

''ViUaia!**  cried  the  governor ;  but 
thilt  it  was  in  vain  to  resist,  be 
to  tbe  terms  whloh  w««  pro- 


posed to  him,  and  consented  to  repeal 
tiie  most  odious  of  the  taies*  The  se- 
ouel  may  be  best  told  in  t\m  words  of 
the  historian:— ''This  agreement  gavo 
great  oilince  to  John  Galeaso,  as  it  sec 
bounds  to  his  autliorlty ;  hm  therefore^ 
levied  troops  to  make  the  Oenoesn 
again  sutnect  to  the  yoke,  bot  was 
killed  at  Milan,  where  his  tynmy  was 
as  odfous  as  at  Genoa.**  A* 


MAT     DAV. 
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Mat  Day !  The  very  mentioa  of  it 
makes  the  Oockney  erect  his  ean^  and 
fancy  that  he  hears  the  rattling  of  tlie 
sweeps*  drum.  The  rattle  did  I  says 
it  should  be  tbe  rumbling ;  it  is  as  duU 
and  as  heavy,  as  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
laden  wheelbarrow,  over  a  rough  pave- 
ment, but  tlien  it  is  relieved  by  the  daU 
cet  sounds  oftkep^pdean  pipes,  or  the 
strains  of  one  who  excruciates  on  a 
superannuated  fiddle.  Oh  the  joys  of 
Ma^  day!  how  the  sooty  rogues  ara 
bedizened;  the  brawny  wench  wlio 
holds  up  lier  ladle  to  our  window,  lite* 
rally  reeks  with  the  exertion  she  has 
made,  and  the  rouge  trickles  down  her 
face  in  streams.  But  your  pardon  gen- 
tle reader  or  rather  readers,  1  am  paint- 
ing "  from  the  life,**  and  forgot  that  my 
snbject  is  not  one  of  the  most  delicate. 

May-day  was  always  ushered  in  by 
the  ancients  with  fieasts  and  rejoicings, 
and,  among  nortliem  nations^  wliere 
their  long  dreary  winter  lasts  from  Oc- 
tober to  April,  it  is  customary  to  wel- 
come the  return  of  Spring  with  songs 
and  dancing.  To  mention  the  festival 
of  FloraUa  of  the  Romans  would  be  to 
repeat  what  all  the  world  alreadv  knows. 

in  olden  days  the  Goths  and  Swedes 
were  wont  to  perform  a  mock  battle 
between  Summer  and  Winter,  in 
which,  of  course,  he  of  tlie  icicles  and 
chilblains  was  rendered  bors  du  combat 
in  a  very  short  time.  Chancer  Idle 
us  of  the  '*  going  a  maying**  in  his  days^ 
and  tlM  veracious  old  chronicler,  UmI, 
treats  us  to  an  account  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  riding  a  maying  from  Green- 
wich to  Shooters*  Hill,  with  his^ueen, 
and 
also< 

ginning  of  his  reign,  roee  early  on  May 
morning  to  fetch  May  or  Green  Boughs,* 
and  that  be  and  the  gentlemen  of  hie 
court  went  with  their  bows  to  the  woods 
to  shoot 

Who  has  not  heard  of  tbe  May-polet 
of  our  fcfefatbsrs,  new  as  obsoleteaa 
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many  lords  and  ladiesb    We  era 
told  that  the  same  king,  in  the  be- 
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the  parti-coloiured  polts  of  lUe  barbers. 
Tbey  ftre  gone,  without  the  mistmice 
of  such  flarce  mnatict  as  the  curate  of 
Creechorcb^  who,  we  are  informed  by 
Stowe,  had  the  farooas  Maypole  of  St. 
Andrew  Undershaft,  tawed  into  logs  for 
fire  wood.  But  there  was  a  time  when 
the  curates  of  our  church  did  not  dis- 
dain to  mingle  in  the  innocent  recrea- 
tions of  Bflay  day.  If  any  of  my  readers 
should  be  sceptical,  let  them,  when  they 
next  travel  in  that  direction,  inspect 
the  books  of  the  churchwardens  or  SL 
Lawrence,  Reading,  where  they  will 
find  entries  something  after  this  fashion, 

It^OK^Palde  for  ¥.  elli  of  Caavit  for  a  Coat 
tor  awlde  Marian,  at  flld.  par  all. li.  lyd. 

In  the  books  of  the  same  officers  at 
Kingston-upon-Tbames,  there  occurs 
an  entry  of  6s.  8d.  psid  for  two  jiairs  of 
gloves  for  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian, 
and  8s.  4d.  for  two  ells  of  worsted  for 
Maid  Marisn's  Kirtle. 

A  Tract,  printed  in  the  year  1623, 
informs  us  that  the  Cockneys  (I  have 
reverence  for  the  word,  for  Milton  was 
a  cockney),  had  a  custom  of  eating 
cakes  and  cream  at  Hoxton  and  Isling- 
ton, when  those  places  were  in  the 
country  0.)  as  may  be  inferred  from 
this  couplet: 

*  To  ItllngloB  aad  IIoc«doa  rant  iht  ttreame 
Ofglddte  paopla,  to  eata  cakot  aad  eraaae.** 

Alas  !  the  people  of  England  are  too 
refined  now.  Who  would  go  to  Hox- 
ton or  Islington  to  drink  cream,  when 
aplendid  g^in-shops  greet  them  at  every 
turning  I  the  **  March  of  improvement** 
will  do  wonders  ere  it  come  to  a  halt ! 

But  I  am  getting  prosy.  May  day 
is  past,  and  of  course,  everv  country 
lass  has  oy  this  time  washed  her  ruddy 
cheeks  with  May-dew,  to  make  her  fair 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year !      *** 


THE  INQUISITION  IN  PORTUGAL. 

Coodaded  froen  page  S79. 


All  authors  ag^ree  with  Paramo  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Portugal.  Anthony  Sousa 
alone,  in  his  **  Apborismes  des  Inqui- 
siteurs,**  doobti  the  authenticity  of 
Saavedra*s  history,  affirming,  that  he 
thought  it  very  pfobable  that  this  man 
might  accuse  himself  without  being- 
guilty,  for  the  sake  of  having  his  name 
handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  glory 
whidi  would  accrat  to  him  for  such  an 
act. 

But  in  the  recital  of  the  affair  which 
Sooxa  substitttied  in  the  place  of  Para- 
mo*s,  he  lays  his  own  veracity  Open  to 


suspicion  by  auoting;  two  bulls  of  Paol 
the  Third,  and  two  others  also  of  the 
same  pope  to  the  Cardinal  Henry,  the 
king*s  brother;  bolls,  which  Sousa 
has  not  only  omitted  inserting  in  his 
own  work,  but  which  have  never  been 
found  ammig  any  of  the  collections  of 
Apostolical  bulls ;  two  cogent  reasons 
for  rejecting  his  opinion  ol  the  matter, 
and  coinciding  with  those  of  Paramo, 
d'lllescas*  de  Salaxar,  de  Mendosa, 
and  others. 

When  the  Spaniards  passed  over  to 
America,  they  carried  the  Inquisition 
with  them ;  and  it  was  introduced  into 
India  by  the  Portuguese  as  soon  as  it 
was  authorized  at  lisbon.  This  makes 
Paramo  remark  in  his  prefece,  '*  that 
this  verdant  and  flourishing  tree  has 
extended  its  roots  and  branches  over 
the  whole  world,  and  produced  the 
sweetest  fruits.** 

No  true  idea,  however,  can  be  form* 
ed  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion without  referring  to  the  '*  Direc- 
tory of  Inquisitors,**  written  in  Ladn 
by.  Nicholas  Eymeric,  grand  inquisitor 
in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  about  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  addressed  to 
his  brother  in<|uisitors,  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  of  his  office. 

A  short  time  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  there  appeared  at  Barcelona 
in  1508  an  edition  of  this  work,  which 
soon  got  distributed  into  all  the  inqui- 
sitions. A  second  edition  in  folio 
made  its  appearance  in  1578,  with  a 
short  exposition  and  commentaries  by 
Francis  Pegna,  doctor  of  divinity  and 
a  canon.  This  edition  is  dedicated  to 
Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth.  The 
Abbe  Marellet  gave  an  abridgonent  oC 
Eymeric*s  work  in  1768,  from  which 
we  take  the  few  following  quotations — 

Eymeric  says,  page  58,  **  Commi- 
seration for  the  wretched  condition  to 
which  the  children  of  tiie  condemned 
are  reduced,  ought  not  to  lessen  the 
scarcity  of  this  office,  since,  according 
to  all  laws- both  divine  and  buouui, 
**  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
upon  their  children.'* 

Page  19S,  <<lf  an  accusation  be  en- 
tered in  their  annals,  though  there  be 
everv  appearance  of  the  said  accusa- 
tion being  false,  yet  the  inquisitor  must 
not  erase  the  saiLe  from  his  books, 
iMt  what  may  not  be  manifested  at  the 
time,  should  ultimately  come  to  light.** 
«        •         «       ♦         *         *        ih 

Page  S91,  "^  It  is  necessary  that  the 
inquisitor  meet  the  cunning  of  the  he- 
retic with  canning,  that  be  nay  say 
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^ilh  Che  apostle,  '<  Neyertheless  being 
crafty,  I  caagfat  yoa  with  gaile.*' 

«        «        «       «        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Page  332,  <<When  the  culprit  has 
been  delivered  over  to  the  secalar 
jodge,  taxA  the  latter  has  pronounced 
sentence,  the  criminal  shall  be  con- 
dacted  to  the  place  of  punishment, 
accompanied  by  certain  pious  people, 
who  shall  pray  with  him,  and  not  quit 
him  until  be  has  rendered  his  soul  up 
to  his  Creator.  But  they  must  be  most 
particnlary  neither  to  say  nor  do  any 
thing  that  shall  hasten  the  moment  of 
the  culprit*s  death,  for  fear  of  commit- 
ting any  irregularity.  Thus,  for  in* 
stance,  the  criminal  must  not  be  exhort- 
ed to  mount  the  scaffold  or  present  him^ 
self  to  the  executioner,  neither  advise 
the  latter  to  place  the  instruments  of 
punishment  in  a  position,  that  shall 
facilitate  the  death  of  the  culprit,  and 
render  his  sufferings  shorter,  for  this 
would  be  an  irregularity.*' 

♦        ♦♦♦#« 

Paramo  printed  at  Madrid  in  1998, 
a  book  on  the  'Holy  Office,*  which 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  doc- 
tors, the  eulogies  of  the  bishop,  and  the 
sanction  of  the  king.  In  this  work,  he 
mentions  th^t  the  Inquisition  put  to 
death  above  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons. It  is  impossible  at  the  present 
day  to  conceive  any  horrors  half  so 
extravagant  or  abominable,  but  at  that 
time  they  were  considered  most  natural 
and  laudable  acts.  All  men  resemble 
Louis  de  Paramo,  when  they  are  fana- 
tics. Psramo  however,  gives  with  the 
greatest  simplicity,  a  relation  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Inauisition  in  Por- 
tugal ;  which,  coinciding  exactly  with 
the  accounts  given  by  four  other  histo- 
rians, we  give  the  substance  of  what 
they  relate  unanimously. 

Curiaui  EttabUihwutnt  qfiht  Inqui' 
MHUm  in  PoriugaL — At  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Pope  Boniface 
the  Ninth  had  for  a  length  of  time  ap- 
pointed certain  monks  to  visit  Portugal, 
and  go  from  town  to  town  to  bum  all 
heretics,  Mahometans,  and  Jews;  but 
as  these  monks  were  not  stationary,  the 
kings  even  sometimes  complained  of 
their  oppressions.  Pope  Clement  the 
Seventh  wished  to  give  them  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  Portugal,  the 
same  as  was  granted  to  them  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile ;  but 
there  were  differences  arose  between 
the  courts  of  Rome  and  Lisbon ;  minds 
became  .  embittered,  the  Inquisition 
suffered,  and  in  consequence  could  ob- 
tain no  firm  footing  in  PortngaL 


In  1539,  there-appeared  at  Idsbon  a 
Legate  from  the  Pope,  who  reported 
tint  he  came  to  establish  the  Hol^  In- 
quisition upon  immovable  foundations. 
He  brought  letters  from  Pope  Paul  the 
Third,  to  King  John  the  Third,  and  as- 
serted that  he  had  other  letters  from 
Home,  for  the  principal  officers  abou< 
the  court;  his  credentials  as  Legate 
were  duly  signed  and  sealed,  and  he 
shewed  indisputable  authorities  for  es- 
tablishing a  grand  inquisitor,  and  the 
different  j  udges  of  the  Holy  Office.  All 
this  was  the  work  of  an  impostor  named 
Saavedra,  who  had  learnt  how  to  coun- 
terfeit the  various  documents,  make  the 
false  seals,  and  appropriate  them  pro- 
perly, and  had  brought  the  whole  to 
perfection  at  Seville,  from  whence  he 
had  arrived  with  two  other  impostors. 
His  retinue  was  magnificent,  being  com- 
posed of  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  domestics.  In  order  to  support 
this  enormous  expense,  he  and  his  con- 
fidants borrowed  at  Seville,  immense 
sums,  in  the  name  of  the  Apostolic 
Chamber  at  Rome ;  the  whole  plan  was 
concerted  with  the  most  skilful  artifice. 

The  king  of  Portugal  at  first  express- 
ed his  surprise  that  the  Pope  should 
send  a  Legate  a  later€y  without  previ- 
ously having  given  him  any  notice 
thereof;  to  this  the  Legate  haughtily 
replied,  that  in  so  urgent  an  affair,  as 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  In- 
qnisUion,  tiis  Holiness  would  allow  of 
no  delay,  and  that  the  king  was  suffi- 
ciently honoured  by  the  first  courier 
who  mroughthim  the  intelligence,  being 
a  Legate  of  the  Holy  Father.  This 
speech  silenced  the  king,  who  dared  not 
indeed,  make  any  reply ;  the  Legate, 
on  the  same  day  appointed  a  grand  in- 
quisitor, and  sent  every  where  to  re- 
ceive the  tenths,  and  before  the  court 
could  receive  any  answers  from  Rome, 
he  had  caused  two  hundred  persons  to 
be  burnt,  and  collected  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquess  de 
Villanova,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  from 
whom  the  Legate  had  borrowed  a  con- 
siderable sum  by  means  of  false  bills, 
determined  to  pay  him  off  according  to 
his  deserts ;  instead,  therefore,  of  mak- 
ing any  compromise  wit|i  this  impostor 
when  at  lisbon,  he  waited  until  the 
Legste  repaired  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Spain,  when  he  marched  thither  with 
fifty  armed  men,  carried  Saavedra  off^ 
and  conducted  him  to  Madrid. 

The  imposition  was  soon  discovered 
at  lisbon,  and  the  Council  of  Madrid 
condemned  the  false  Legate,  Saavedra, 
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A  VALtAirr  Tatumu— It  baa  baee  a 

practice  te  tbia  and  in  otber  coontriaa, 

for  agea  paat,  t»ridiciile  awn  on  accoaot 

of  tbair  craft.    An  "  bonouraUe  aeaH 

bcr^**  daring  te  iMt  war»  atronclrab- 

icnUfaataUiaMdinranagaiTaiMi   jacted  to  a  paatri^iook  biding  a  tegb 

tliekin8doaiacluia»la4K«diilftiba   J-k,  i»  » J[?^~«*  ^,  T2!f^ 

-    -^^  -  -  ^^  Sbakapeare  n^kaa  ap  Falsiaff^  n^ 

■ent  ol  weavers  and  tailors.    **  Wbat 
trade  art  thoa,  feeble  F*  enqnires  Sir 
SitftHriC  mocOiatri.  John ;  «*  A  woman's  tailor,  Sir,'*  is  tbe 

npkj.    Yet  men  of  tbese  objectionable 

TlmiSTOCLBS  —Two  citizens  court-  mdea  bare  proved  tbetr  awttle  ere  now, 
log  bin  ^bagbter,  he  preferred  tbe  wor-  both  here  and  abroad.  When  tbe  Sa- 
thf  man  to  the  rich  one,  and  assigned  vojards  made  their  disastroos  attempt 
this  reason  :—*'  He  bad  rather  she  upon  the  dty  of  Geneva  in  tbe  year 
aboald  have  a  man  without  money,  than 
mooey  withoat  a  man."  His  son  being 
master  of  his  mother,he  said,  laogbing, 


<*This  child  is  greater  than  any  man  in 
Greece }  for  the  Athenians  command 
tbe  Greeks^  I  command  tbe  Athenians, 
bis  nother  commands  me^  and  he  com- 
mands his  mother.^  H.  & 

Solon.— When  he  was  entertained 
by  Thalea  at  Miletos,  he  expressed  some 
wonder  that  *<  he  did  not  marry  and 
raise  a  fiviuly.''  To  this  Tbales  gave  no 
immediate  answer,  bat  some  days  after 
be  instmcted  a  atranger  to  sav , "  that 
be  caaie  from  Atliens  ten  days  before.*' 
Solon  enquiring,  "  What  news  tltere 
was  at  AxhensV  the  man  according  to 
bis  instructions,  said  ^  None,  except 
tbe  funeral  of  a  young  man,  which  was 
attended  by  the  whole  city,  for  be  was 


upon  tbe  dtv  of  Geneva  m  tne  year 
1600,  a  Taylor,  armed  with  a  tw^ 
banded  sword,  fought  like  Ajax  or  Aga- 
memnon, and  assisted  greatly  to  root 
the  intruders.  **♦ 

Tae  SrusnTS.— Whatever  mav  be 
alltged  to  tbe  contrary,  it  is  evident 
that  mildness  and  aicrcy  were  not  pre* 
dominating  qualities  in  the  Stuarts. 
When  the  Duke  of  Budilngham  ML 
beneath  the  knife  of  l^ton,  Charles 
would  have  bad  tbe  aasaasin  racked,  or 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  lied  in  telling  the 
prisoner,  that  "it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure**  that  be  should  suffn*  that 
puaishinent  Tbe  horrible  mutilation 
of  Prynoe,  could  not  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  **  tbe  best  husband,  best  fother, 
best  gentleman,"  &c.  &c  &c.  as  Charles 
baa  been  tenned.  Tbe  sensual  mo- 
narch Charles  the  Second,  was  as  nnre- 


the  son  (as  they  told  me)  of  a  person  of  lenting  as  bis  fether,  and  every  body 

great  honoui ,  and  of  the  highest  repop  knows  thai  James  tbe  Second  never 

tation  for  virtue^  who  was  then  abroad  forgave  an  injury.    It  was  a  happy  rid- 

upon  his  travels.'*—'*  Wbat  a  miserable  dance  for  EngUnd  when  this  fomfly  was 

man  he  is***  said  Solon;  "butwhatwas  espelledw  *** 


bis  name  t" — **  1  have  heard  his  name," 
anawered  the  stranger,  "but  1  do  not 
recollect  it ;  all  I  remember  is»  that 
there  was  mach  talk  of  his  wisdom  and 
bistice.^  Solon,  whose  apprehensions 
Increased  with  every  reply,  was  now 
much  disconcerted,  and  mentioned  hia 
own  name,  asluog  '*  Whether  it  was 
not  Solon's  son,  that  wss  dead  1"  The 
ftraoger  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
be  began  to  beat  his  head,  and  do  and 
•ay  wih  things  as  are  usual  to  men  in 
SI  transport  of  giieC.  Then  Tbales  tak» 
ing  him  by  the  hand,  said  wiih  a  smile* 
^  These  things*  which  strike  down  so 
im  %  man  as  Solon,  kept  me  from  smr- 
(jfige  and  from  having  childfen;  but 


Full  MsMTmB.— A  Quaker  aligfat- 
ing  from  tbe  Bristol  **leaibem  conve- 
niencey*^  imaMdiately  on  bis  entering^ 
tbe  inn,  oaHed  for  seme  porter,  and 
observing  the  ptnldeictent  in  quanticy- 
tkm  addrsflsed  the  landlord:  ^'Prap 
friend,  bow  many  butts  of  beer  dost 
dH>u  dr»w  in  m  month  r— «  Ten,  Sfr,'* 
replied  Boniface,  "  And  thou  wouK'st 
like  to  draw  eleven  if  then  couldstf'*' 
rejoined  Ebeneser.  *^  Certainly,*'  ex- 
claimed the  smiling  landlord,  **^Tben  F 
wilt  teB  thee  bow,  friend,*^  added  tbe 
qsaker,  <*  Fill  thy  measures." 

hf  tbe  cathedral  of  Saragossa  is  the 
tomb  of  a  famous  inquisitor.  Stx  pi)- 
lars  surround  this  tomb;    to  each  is 


takA  QQiuagB»  my  good  friendy  fo«  not  ft  chaintda  MoeS|  es  preparatory  to  being 
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.  bunisdi  Ott  tUf  8t  Folz  ingenimMly 
observes,  **  If  ever  the  Jack  Ketch  of 
^y  coantry  should  be  rich  enough  to 
htve  a  splendid  tomb,  this  might  serve 
as  an  excellent  model.*' 

An  Englisl^  gentleman,  on  his  travels, 
being  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  ta- 
lento  of  a  yonifg  actress  at  P^Mris,  whose 
pmdence  he  had  experienced,  sent  her 
the  following  letter :  "Madam,  it  is  said 
that  you  are  virtuous,  and  that  you 
have  taken  the  resoliHion  always  to  re- 
main so*  This  is,  doubtless,  very  fine, 
and  even  a  qovelty  in  this  age.  I  ex- 
hort you  never  to  6hange  your  mind ; 
and  at  the  same  time  b^  your  accept- 
ance of  the  contract  which  I  now  make, 
to  allpw  you  fifty  guineas  par  montfi 
whilst  this  humour  last*.  If>  per- 
chance, it  should  happen  tp  pi^  over, 
I  request  the  preference,  and  will  then 
make  it  up  100.*' 

It  is  not  known  what  answer  was  re» 
turned  by  the  young  actress  tp  her  libe- 
ral admirer. 

Macklin  disputing  with  Dr.  John- 
son on  a  literary  subject,  the  latter 
quoted  Greek.  *^  I  do  not  understand 
Greek,"  said  Macklin.  *'  A  man  who 
argues  should  understand  every  lan- 
guage," replied  Johnson.  "Very 
well,"  said  Blacklin,  and  gave  him  a 
quotation  in  Irish. 

Tbdium  Vita.— Philip  Mordaunt, 
couain-german  to  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Peterborough, — so  well  known  in  aU 
the  European  courts,  and  who  boasted 
of  having  seen  more  postilions  and 
kings  than  any  man.~Pbilip  Mordaunt 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven, 
handsome,  well-made,  rich,  of  noble 
blood,  with  the  highest  pretensions, 
and,  what  was  more  than  all,  adored  by 
bis  mistress :  yet  Mordaunt  was  seized 
with  a  disgust  fior  life*  He  paid  his 
debts,  wrote  to  his  friends,  and  even 
made  some  verses  on  the  o<xasion«  He 
dispatched  himself  with  a  pistol,  with- 
out having  given  any  other  reason  than 
that  his  soul  was  tired  of  his  body,  a,nd 
that  when  we  are  dissatisfied  with  our 
abode,  we  ou^t  to  quit  it.  It  seems 
that  he  wished  to  die,  because  he  was 
disgusted  with  his  good  fortune.— Fo/- 
iaife^Philosopkical  Diet. 

C1.0CK  AND  WoMANw— Women,  who 
are  given  to  chattering,  have  been  com- 
pared to  clocks.  Fontenelle  being 
asked  what  differ^ice  there  was  be- 
tween a  clock  and  a  woman,  replied, 
**  A  clock  serves  to  point  out  the  hours, 
and  a  woman  to  make  us  forget  them." 
QooD  PiLpTAOB.— Nothing  is  more 
amusing  than  the  alacrity  of  Irishmen  in 
getting  into  scrapes,  and   the  happy 


<<  naivete**  and  blimdeM  by  neeiia  of 
wh^ch  they  endeavour  to  extricate  them- 
selves. A  captain  of  a  man-of-war» 
newly  appointed  to  a  ship  on  the  Irish 
station,  took  the  precaution,  in  "  beam- 
ing out'*  of  harbour,  to  apprise  tl^  pilot 
that  he  was  totally  onacouainted  witli 
the  coast,  and  tberefore  he  must  rely 
entirely  on  the  pilots  local  Icnowledfle 
lor  the  safety  of  his  ship,  "You  afe 
perfectly  sure,  pilot,"  said  thecaptain^ 
"you  are  weU  acquainted  with  the 
cosst  !'* — ^"  Po  J  know  my  own  name^ 
Sirl"— "  Well,  qiind  I  warn  you  not  (o 
approach  too  near  to  the  ahore,**-^- 
"Now  make  yourself  aisy, Sir;  in  troMi 
you  may  go  to  bed  if  you  plase,'*<T- 
"Then,  shall  we  stand  on  I"—"  Why, 
^  what  else  should  we  do  !'*— "  Yes,  bqt 
tbere  may  be  hidden  dangers,  which 
you  know  nothnog  about"— "  Dangeral 
—I  like  to  see  the  dangers  dat  hide  them- 
selves from  Mick.  Sure,  don't  I  tell  yon 
I  know  every  rock  on  the  coast;  (here 
the  ship  strikes)  and  that's  one  of 'em  I** 
China.— Some  of  the  Chinese  cus- 
toms much  resemble  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  equipment  of  police-run- 
ners before  a  Blandarin  is  exactly  that 
of  the  lictors ;  and  the  words  "  i  lictor 
college  manns,"  if  he  understood,  would 
produce  just  what  takes  place  on  the 
seizure  of  a  culprit.  All  the  strong 
work  of  rowers  is  done  in  China  with 
the  face  to  the  head  of  the  boat,  and 
np<m  their  feet ;  so  one  of  the  pictures 
in  Herculaneum ;  and  the  words  "  in- 
cumbere  remis"  would  as  weU  apply 
to  China  this  day  as  formerly  to  Italy* 
The  Chinese  invariably  on  all  junks  or 
large  boats  paint  two  ejes  near  the 
head,  sensibly  remarking,  "  How  could 
the  boat  see  to  go  without  them  1"  This 
custom  exists  in  Sicily  to  this  day.  The 
customs  alluded  to  by  Horace  and 
Ovid,  of  having  figures  or  tutelar  deities 
in  their  boats  and  ships,  is  in  constant 
use  amongst  boats  of  all  sizes  in  China. 
No  boat  is  without  their  deeply-painted 
images  of  Joss,  and  before  him  con- 
stantly burning  a  lamp  or  scented 
wood.  A  boat  on  the  coast  of  China 
would  be  thought  as  sure  of  wreck 
without  its  Joss,  as  one  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  without  a  Madonna.  These  are 
trivial  customs,  but,  pervading  a  white 
people,  are  probably  ancient.  In 
greater  matters  the  Chinese  resemble 
the  Romans  in  their  degenerate  days— 
in  their  venality— in  their  fondness  for 
spectacles,  which  are  entirely  paid  for 
out  of  the  public  money— in  their  lucky 
and  unjucky  days— in  the  customs  jf 
their  tbeatrea— in  the  vast  number  of 
their  ieetivals,  and  many  others. 
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Dr.  MeWfiger  Moncey,  Pbysicianf  o 
Chelsea  College,  who  died  in  1788, 
i^ed  94,  by  his  will  directed  that  hit 
body  sboald  not  have  any  funeral  oe« 
remony,  but  under^  itisseotion  for  tfie 
bene6t  of  mankind ;  after  which  the  re- 
mainder ndght  be  put  into  a  hole,  or 
crammed  into  a  box  with  holes,  and 
thrown  into  the  Thames,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  surgeon.  The  physician 
was  born  in  Norfolk,  and  the  son  of  a 
ciergyman.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  wis 
on  terms  of  intireacT  with  him,  and 
knew  and  yalued  the  worth  of  iiis 
"Norfolk  Doctor,"  as  he  called  him.— 
He  knew  it,  and  neglected  it.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  fond  of  billiard^ 
at  which  the  Doctor  yery  much  eicelt- 
ed  him.  ^  How  happened  it,**  said  Sir 
Robert,  in  his  social  hours,  '*  that  no- 
body will  beat  me  at  billiards,  or  con- 
tradict me^  but  Doctor  Moncey  1" — 


"  They  get  places,"  said  the  Doctor, 
<M  get  a  dinner  «id  praise,  and  that 
wouM  not  satisfy  them.**  The  Doctor 
detested  family  pride,  and,  by  way  of 
ridiculing  it,  used  to  relate,  when  any 
great  roan  was  talking  about  the  ances- 
try of  his  fiunily,  that  the  first  of  his 
ancestors  of  any  note  was  a  baker  and 
dealer  in  hops,  a  trade  which  enabled 
him  with  some  difficulty  to  support  a 
large  family.  To  supply  an  urgent  de- 
mand he  robbed  his  feather  beds  of 
their  contents,  and  supplied  tlie  deft- 
iciency  with  unsaleable  hops.  A  few 
years  afterward  a  great  blight  prevail- 
ed i  hops  became  scarce  and  excessive- 
ly dear.  The  hoarded  treasure  was 
ripped  out  of  the  beds,  and  a  good 
sum  was  procured  for  the  hops,  which 
in  a  plentiful  season  would  have  been 
unsaleable  ;  and  thus,  said  the  Doctor, 
our  fiuuily  Aopped  from  obscurity. 


Bfarg  atib  Ct^ronolosg. 


Wednesday^  May  2. 

OXrOtD  AND  CAMBKIDOI  TSBM  BIOIMS. 

Solas  PmMoasNA.-The  nortbtra  regions  of 
'  the  otftb  are  mmytd  with  tb«  bwnty  of  Spriof . 
The  Doon  tibibto  ■  omopy  of  bouodleM  uurt, 
tb«  nigbt  rwMlA  the  wiDtry  cooftallatioos  •Inkiof 
in  tb«  wMt,  with  the  advwKt  oftboM  ttan  to  tb« 
inklb«av«n,  wbich  declare  that  the  Ume  of  the 
•infioff  birds  is  come,  and  tbat  the  summer  is 
advandos.  The  flower  and  the  flar  appear  each 
ki  its  seMOo.  and  sand  forth,  tbe  one  its  nj,  and 
the  other  its  frafrapce,  with  unfbilias  preciiiaa 
The  lovely  train  of  Flora  delifbts  tbe  senses  with 
its  perfume  and  beaotj ;  tbetbrusb  and  blackbird 
fill  the  woods  with  melody,  and  Arctorus  in  the 
east,  and  Capella  in  tbe  aenith.  abed  forth  their 
brisbtaatscitttillations;  the  rose,  tbe  nisbtingale. 
and  bright  star  in  tbe  band  of  tbe  virgin,  bloom, 
sing,  and  shine  together;  the  violet  from  its 
shady  bank,  the  lark  from  **  its  watch-tower  In 
the  sky,**  send  forth  their  tribute  of  odour  and 
harmony,  as  the  stars  in  their  soft  Pleiades  hdm 
away  in  the  glowing  twilight  of  the  vernal  eve. 
As  tbe  fervid  beat  of  summer  incrcasec,  and 
light  b  more  ovkmsly  diffused  over  the  northern 
world,  tbe  stars  shine  with  a  subdued  brilliaocy ; 
tbe  melody  of  tbe  grove  eeasea;  tbe  Asler  trite 
of  flowers,  with  their  diversified  radiations,  deco- 
rate the  field  and  tbe  garden,  and  with  pore  ado- 
ration expand  their  bright  flowreb  to  receive  the 
ftill  effulgence  of  die  nmmer  snn — TimtTi  Tf- 


Thursday,  May  8. 
IjiVBSTiON  or  TBI  Cbom.— Tbis  fiaatival, 
though  in  tbe  Protestaut  calendar,  is  kept  only  in 
tbe  Catholic  church.  It  commemorates  the  finding 
the  supposed  ctobs  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  by  St, 
Helena,  tbe  mother  of  tbe  emperor  Coostantine. 
in  the  year  180. 

Friday,  May  4. 

dm  Tint  Mm.  V.  4.  mm  31«.  iiA  7> 

Saturday,  May  5. 
Tbaniit  or  Mbbcurt.— On  this  day  (we 
learn  from  the  Tim^i  TtUteeptX  In  the  moraiog, 
the  planet  Mercury  will  cross  the  disc  of  the  sun, 
and  appear  on  it  as  a  circular  black  spot  for 
nearly  seven  hours.  The  celeitial  phaaoaMaon 


will *e  visible, from  Hs  commenoement  tolUUf 
mination.  to  the  whole  of  Europe  and  a  gr«^  P«J 
of  Africa ;  the  ingrees  will  be  visible  to  Astt«< 
tbe  egreas  to  America.  Tbe  beghwiBf  of  m 
timosit  wiU  be  9  h.  «  m.  ff7  aei^4»jjilS»t  to^ 
and  iU  end  S  h.  54  m.  SI  sec  In  ^fli^tD  lee  it 
well,  the  observer  should  have,  for  sooie  tant 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  transit.  Iurtd% 
cope  properly  fixed  and  praparad  with  dsik 
glasses  to  defend  tbe  ey«.  which  ba  sboold  ksep 
fixed  upon  tiiat  point  of  tbe  sun's  Ibnb  wbcrs  the 
planet  is  suspected  to  enter.  At  tbe  instsot  be 
sospects  tbe  contact  to  have  taken  plaee.bsaMa 
note  tbe  time,  and  proceed  to  oNsrvs.  in  order  te 
be  certain  tbat  be  was  not  mistaken.  Tbs  Isit 
transit  of  Mercury  occurred  4th  November.  IBtt, 
but  invisible  in  this  country;  H  was  witnessed  la 
India  by  Maior  J.  A.  Hodgson,  Raveone  Sorwy- 
or-Oeneral.  whose  aoooont  is  inaertad  to  tbe  Ms- 
mmr$^lA»an^Astnmmie^S$eW9^l^^ 
A  very  pleasing  method  of  observing  the  pbsoo. 
menon  wUl  be  by  transmltUng  the  sun's  fans^ 
through  a  telescope  into  a  darkened  room;  tie 
tonga  of  the  tun  can  be  received  on  pepcr,  wrt 
tbe  whole  tramlt observed  without distfessiag  the 
sigl^ 

Sunday,  May  6. 

St,  J0k»  tk$  E9Mi9*Ust,  Amm  p.  l. 

■  ECO  MB  aiTRBAY  AFTBB   BASTSn. 

Lemms  forlhe  Day.-fS.  9A,ck,4  ^fc"*^ 
awm.  9&9h,4  SftmUru  tMm, 

St.  John,  in  bis  old  age,  durina  the  fersecatlea 
of  Domitian.  was  sentenced  to  be  thrown  mlo  • 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  for  preaching  tbe  Orij- 
tian  doctrine .  but  firom  which  imnishmeotbsis 
said  to  have  remained  uniainred.  Tbe  nvg* 
looseVBnt  ocenirrad  befora  the  gate  called,  W 
J^iMM,  which  is  the  reason  of  the  letteis  A.P.T- 
being  put  after  his  name,  to  this  day. 

Monday*  May  T. 

Tuesday,  May  8.        . 

The  moon  in  conjunction  with  aatorart-Stef 

o'clock  in  the  evening.  Ite  conjunction  wiftpww 

an  occultation;    tbe  immersion  will  »•  JJ^ 

at  the  dark  limb  of  tbe  moon,  and  abeot  an  nowr 

after  It  bat  panad  the  maridka. 
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JVe.  JTX— rol.  IX, 


Saturday,  May  19,  \S.H. 


SeepmjS 


ILUJSTRATED  ARTICLE. 
fuM  of  t^c  tS^aptitry. 

Wrr  HOBACB  OOILFORD. 
rT  the  OUo» 

BLAUNCHEFLOB. 

A  TAUS  OP  TIAMST4L. 

Codtittutd  frwn  p.  803. 

T^B  san  waa  softly  sloping  his  yel« 
low  ra^s  over  the  orchards  that  half 
•mothered  the  old  granf^e  of  Hartmere, 
and  the  weathercocks  on  the  tall  bant- 
ing tower  at  Rough  Park  were  begin- 
ning to  glimmer  above  its  long  woods, 
when  the  Prince  and  Blauncheflor  tra- 
▼ersed  together  the  field  path  on  the 
hiU  top,  overlooking  the  hall  on  the 
Boutb-west,  to  the  b«aatifal  terrace  of 
Cowley  Baink. 

It  was  now  the  very  high  and  palmy 
prime  of  May — the  reign  of  spring 
looked  so  superbly  floarishing,  tliat 
Slimmer  'dready  began  to  cast  glowing 

Vol.  IX. 


and  impatient  glances  on  her  sister's 
throne.  Forest  and  field  emulated 
each  other  in  the  most  deUcious  fresh- 
ness and  luxuriance  of  verdure. — 
Flowers  of  a  thousand  hues  besprinklecl 
the  turf ;  soft  fragrant  airs  were  felt, 
not  heard  ;  and  son  and  sky  seemed  in 
that  balmy  silence  to  be  wooing  the 
beautiful  and  blooming  earth.  Re- 
member those  exquisite  lines  of  Maji- 
singer  .in  "The  Great  Duke  of  Flc- 
rence" — 

They  iHiattcndfd  walk  into 
The  silent  frroves.  unil  he«r  the  lunorouii  birds 
W«rbli««  th«ir  waaloQ  uoCes :  here  a  eorr  shaile 
Of  bMTvo  sycamiNnes,  which  th*  ad-secinii  sun 
Could  not  pierce  throuitb ;  nevr  tb«t  eu  erbitur 

haoir 
Wtlh  tpreeriing  cgleatine :  e  bubWiar  sprioff 
wetenuf  a  beok  of  hyucioths  and  hiiea. 

and  then  picture  oar  lovers  in  as  fair 
a  region  on  Cowley  Bank ; — and  lo  * 
the  Lady  Blaoncheflor  with  a  deep 
obeisance,  and  a  countenance,  where, 
like  the  moon  governing  the  sea  in 
which  her  image  is  agitated,  an  ina- 
lienable firmness  of  purpose  predomi- 
S48 
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nates  over  softer^  noi  weaker  feelingSy 
addresses  tbe  Prince : 

"  I  am  grieved,  yoar  Highness,  deep- 
ly  grieved,"  she  began. 

*<Oh  BlauncheOor  !*'  interrupted  the 
princely  boy,  "you  call  me  nothing 
out  yoar  Highness  ;  unkind  Blaunche- 
llor«  have  we  not  been  brought  up  to- 
gether 1— were  not  my  father  and  your*s 
more  than  sovereign  and  subject  1 — 
remember  how  blest  we  have  been  in 
each  other  since  life  began ;  and  do 
not,  oh  do  not,  by  this  perverse  re- 
solve, overcloud  the  many  jfears  that 
may  be  ours  before  its  close." 

Blauncheflor  had  for  some  time  been 
trembling  with  those  sensations  she 
felt  it  so  sweet  to  indulge,  so  hard,  yet 
so  necessary,  to  controul ;  but  at  this 
speech,  the  weaker  side  had  very  near- 
ly preponderated  ;  she  blushed,  she 
wavered,  she  wept,  but  she  spoke  not ; 
while  the  young  Prince  enchanted  at 
this  new  feature  in  her  behaviour, 
grasped  her  hand,  and,  his  eye  and 
cheek  kindling  with  revived  hope,  pur^ 
sued  the  advantage  he  appeared  to  have 
obtained  with  such  impassioned  plead- 
ing as  might  have  subdued  a  heart 
less  habituated  to  self-controul.  This, 
however,  gave  Blauncheflor  time  to 
rally,  ankl  then  her  decision  was  con- 
firmed. 

Cowley  Bank  supports  a  majestic 
esplanade  circling  round  the  extensive 
platform  of  an  abrupt  hilL  They  were 
now  standing  under  a  group  of  twenty 
huge  firs,  whose  black  boughs  formed 
a  thick  roof  over  their  heads ;  while, 
behind  them,  waved  a  lordly  assem- 
blage of  oaks,  mantled  with  delicate 
foilage  of  sunny  green ;  and  at  their 
feet,  a  prodigious  scaur  descended  ab- 
ruptly to  a  great  depth,  whose  red  and 
purple  strata  harmonized  richly  with 
the  gay  verdure  of  the  thicket  that  wav- 
ed over  it.  Between  the  pillared  stems 
of  the  fir  trees  they  overlooked,  as 
from  a  tapestried  scaffold  at  a  pageant, 
the  entire  Vale  of  Trent.  There  the 
regal  river  heaved  his  broad  bosom  to 
the  sun,  glittering  among  ten  thousand 
meadows,  proud  towns,  bowered  vil- 
lages, church  spires,  towered  castles, 
picturesque  manor  halls,  and  warm 
sheltered  granges,  the  statelv  spires  of 
lichfield  cathedral,  and  the  dun  battle- 
ments of  Beaudesart  rising  paramount 
over  the  magic  scene ;  while  solemnly 
upheaving  his  surgy  bulk,  and  varied 
by  the  successive  eminences  of  Gentle- 
shaw,  Castlering,  Startley  Head,  Chet- 
wynd's  Coppice  and  Stiiecopp— Can- 
nock Heath  closed  with  gigantic  ram- 


part this  lovely  valley.  It  was  a  gal- 
lant prospect  worthy  tbe  gaze  of  iu 
royal  heir. 

"Princely  Edward!"— it  was  thus 
the  young  mistress  of  Hamstal  spoke; 
"  behold  this  glorious  vale!  wealthy  as 
thou  see*stil — all  its  magnificence  forms 
but  one  jewel  in  that  wreath  which  one 
day  waits  thy  wearing.** 

**  *Tis  nothing,  Blaunchefior,  less  thsn 
nothing,  compared  with  the  towers  this 
envious  thicket  hides  from  my  view, 
and  which,  in  calling  thee  mistress, 
transcends  them  ifll.** 

'*  Yet  hear  me,  my  lord,"  persisted 
Blauncheflor,  ^if  indeed  our  poor 
Hamstal  be  so  dear  to  you,  would  yon 
make  it  a  wonder  and  a  reproach  to  all 
England  I" 

<<  How  mean  you,  fairest!** 

"  Would  you  have  the  prelate,  the 
noble,  the  knight,  the  yeoman,  when 
they  thronged  to  the  courtly  halls  of 
Windsor,  think  with  envy,  with  disgust, 
with  scorn  on  the  Staffordshire  Home- 
stal,  which  had  presumed  to  mate  with 
themV* 

«  And  let  them  think  with  envy  if 
thev  will,  with  disgust  if  they  liare, 
with  scorn  if  they  con.** 

"  No,  Edward,  no,  my  more  than  bro- 
ther !  be  not  so  cruelly  kind  to  poor 
Blauncheflor,  to  make  her  of  a  homely 
but  respected  country  dame,  to  be  flout- 
ed, traduced,  and  perhaps  destroyed  as 
an  upstart  queen  !** 

"Unjust  to  thyself— to  thy  country- 
men—to  thy  lineage!  Are  English- 
men so  blind  to  beauty  and  to  worth 
because  it  is  '  native  V  Are  they  so 
arbitrary  with  their  prince,  that  they 
will  constrain  him  to  wed  some  paiift- 
ed  poppet,  because  she  nay  call  a  king 
her  sire,*  rather  than  a  paragon  of  ex- 
cellence, tbe  daughter  of  a  hundred 
warriors!** 

"My  Prince!*'  said  Blauncheflor 
gravely,  **  urge  me  not !  I  am  but  a 
.simple girl,  young  and  vain,  God  wot ! 
but!  had  a  father  who  strove  as  zeal- 
ously to  strengthen  my  mind  vith  the 
masculine  virtues  of  honour  and  sound 
jud^ent,  as  if,  instead  of  a  weak 
maiden,  I  had  been  a  hopeful  son,  to 
transmit  through  a  long  une  the  here- 
ditary renown  of  his  house.** 

"So  much  the  fitter  thou  to  be  the 
imperial  consort  of  this  great  reaulme.** 

'<  While  that&therUved,**  pursued 
the  maiden,  "  he  was  to  thine  as  his 
own  heart ;  my  poor  mother  Is  still, 
both  to  his  Grace  and  the  Queen,  as  a 
dear  sister.  But  since  her  .affection 
for  your  Highness^  more  than  her  de- 
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MifB  to  tee  her  child  a  queen,  hath 
herein  bef^iled  her  from  her  castomary 
wisdom,  it  remains  with  me,  at  what- 
ever price,  to  prevent  her  becoming 
odiOQS  to  her  confiding  sovereigns.'* 

'^  I  am  to  understand  then,'*  said  the 
yoath,  deeply  morUfied,  "lamtonn- 
derstand  that  the  lady  heiress  of  Ham- 
a^l  takes  a  high  flight  in  her  self-de- 
n»l!  she  would  lead  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Uke  some  stray  alaun  in  a 
leash,  to  the  next  royal  palace,  and 
would  say  ^Behold  the  folly  of  your 
neir,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  maid 
he  stooped  to  woo !  Keep  him  in 
.mb*  durance  my  liege!  for,  if  he  prove 
«ach  a  haggard  in  his  amours,  it  is 
not  every  knight's  daughter  wiU  reject 
•  Plantagenet.'"  ^ 

TEdward  had  relinquished  the  hand  of 
Kauncheflor  as  he  spoke,  and  like  a 
pettish,  thwarted  schoolboy,  stood  half 
averted  from  her.  Her  blood  mounted 
to  her  temples  one  moment  till  every 
Woe  vein  seemed  bursting,  and  the  next 
It  left  her  cduntenance  pale  as  sepul- 
chral marble.  Had  the  habitual  com- 
■>and,  wonderful  in  one  so  young,  ever 
d^erted  her  it  would  have  been  then, 
'While,  throbbing  with  the  conscious- 
nets  of  her  hardly  mastered  love,  her 
heart  was  suddenly  wrunz  by  the  roost 
cruel  taunt  that  could  fall  from  a  lover's 
lips. 

Her  first  impulse  was,  to  fling  her- 
self upon  that  dear,  but  injured  bosom, 
•nd  at  once  abandoning  herself  to  her 
feelings,  avow  that  she  was  kU  through 
jood  report  or  evil  report,  hU  only  and 
for  ever.  This  dangerous  temptation 
was,  however,  resisted  and  overcome, 
•ad  Blauncheflor  felt  her  security,  if 
not  her  power,  as  she  thus  addressed 
her  offended  suitor : 

**  God  forgive  you.  Prince,  that  hard 
»pe«ch !  I  have  not  deserved  if,  and 
yoa  know  I  have  not;  but  you  can 
never  know  how  bitter  it  was  to  bear ; 
coald  you  read  this  poor  heart,  your 
generous  nature  would  not  have  wound- 
ed it  with  such  poisoned  words !" 

The  youthful  Plantagenet  turned  to 
ner,  fell  on  her  neck  and  hid  his  face  in 
ner  clustered  tresses.  Blauncheflor 
felt  his  warm  tears.  8he  was  the  first 
10  speak. 

"This  must  not  be,  my  Lord !  thank 
heaven  these  woody  solitudes  hide  us 
irom  all  eyes !  What  would  the  chi- 
v^hry  of  France  and  England  say,  to 
see  the  noblest  Prince  that  ever  belted  a 
kni^,  turned  childish  with  passion ! 
Through  bis  orphan,"  she  continued 
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in  a  solemn  ¥oice,'her  eyes  glistening 
and  her  cheeks  blushing  with  enthu- 
siasm, «•  Through  his  orphan,  the  spirit 
of  my  dead  father  speaks!  Think  of 
Cresy,  Edward!  Think  of  thy  Sire's 
transport,  when  clasping  thee  to  hv 
bosom  he  exclaimed,  *My  dear  son! 
you  have  this  day  shewn  yourself  wor- 
thy of  the  knighthood  you  have  lately 
received,  and  the  crown  for  which  you 
have  so  bravely  fought!*  Prince  of 
Wales !  how  would  that  father's  heart 
be  humbled,  if  he  saw,  if  he  heard  thee 
now  1" 

Edward  was  greatly  moved  at  this 
speech,  blushes  covered  his  pale  face, 
as,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  be- 
fore his  mistress ! 

"And  thou  !*'  he  cried,  "  who  can»st 
feel,  who  can'st  counsel  thus,  art  still  so 
wrongful  to  thy  desert*  as  to  deem  thy- 
self unworthy  of  a  throne.  Ob  more  than 
kingly  heart !  Rebuke  roe,  admonish 
me  as  thou  wUt!  1  will  obey  thee, 
even  against  myself !  Only  in  one  point 
yield  to  me;  forbid  me  not!  Oh 
Blauncheflor,  forbid  me  not  to  Aopc, 
while  I  am  striving  to  deserve !" 

One  pang  more,  thought  poor 
Blauncheflor,  and  then  the  bitterness  of 
death  is  surely  pest!  She  paused  a 
moment,  and  then,  though  her  frame 
shook,  she  firmly  spoke : 

"  My  mother's  partiality,  your  High- 
ness, has  won  to  be  your  advocate.  My 
father,  whose  loyalty  would  have  stood 
as  a  mailed  warrior  in  the  gap,  is  dead ; 
and  the  task  has  devolved  on  a  weak 
girl,  who,  with  no  aid  but  his  spirit  at 
her  side,  and  his  heart  in  ber  bosom, 
dares  to  affirm,  that  Blauncheflor  of  the 
Hamstal  will  never  be  the  mate  of  Ed- 
ward Plantagenet!  Prince!  1  would 
ncear  this,  did  1  for  a  moment  distrust 
my  resolution!" 

«  ♦  ♦  4(  « 

The  twilight  of  this  eventful  dav  was 
imperceptibly  approaching,  with  a 
change  of  atmosphere,  not  unusual  at 
this  season,  when  a  pilgrim  entered  St. 
Michael's  Churchyard  at  Hamstal,  and 
was  soon  absorbed  in  devotion,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Great  Cross  in  iu  southern 
portion. 

It  was  one  of  the  splendid  structures 
distinguishing  that  period,  octagonally 
shaped,  throned  on  a  broad  and  lofty 
flight  of  steps,  and  enriched  with  all  the 
minute  decorations  of  niches,  taberna- 
cles, imagei^  turricles,  spires,  and 
vanes,  usual  in  such  erections.  This, 
however,  was  rendered  more  pictu- 
resque by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  yew 
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tree,  who<ie  monstroas  balk  and  sable 
hue  werestrikinglyconirasted  with  the 
gracefol  architecture,  white  stone,  and 
gilded  weathercocks  of  the  cross. 
Shooting  far  and  wide  its  extraragant 
branches,  and  laboripasly  poising  its 
massy  foliage,  the  trunk  opened  into 
such  numerous  orifices,  as  to  give  yon 
the  idea  of  an  elaborate  latticework ; 
there  was  not  a  point  at  which  the  light 
did  not  stream  coldly  through  tlie  clefts, 
palely  severing  the  many-coloured 
•tains  concealed  by  age  upon  its  gor- 
geous bark. 

The  pilgrim  was  of  stature  approach- 
ing the  colossal,  his  robe  swept  in 
dusky  volume  round  his  giant  limhs, 
apd  bis  hood  or  rowl,  entirely  veiled 
his  features. 

The  weather,  ^b  say,  had  completely 
changed ;  the  gloomy  sky  had  antici- 
pated twilight.  Sullen  intermitted  gusts 
nissed  through  the  yew  tree.  The  even- 
ing bell  was  sounding  drearily  from 
the  campanile.  The  waters  of  the 
Bl>the  plashing  over  the  mill-dam, 
swelled  on  the  uncertain  air.  A  lagging 
rook  ottered  now  and  then  a  weariful 
cry,  as  he  winged  his  slow  way  to  the 
great  grove  behind  the  castle,  where  his 
comrades,  with  subdued  murmurs,  were 
rustling  tranquilly  to  tlieir  rest.  Lights 
began  to  glance  from  the  deep  porch 
and  stone  transoms  of  the  mill,  and  the 
buttresses  ond  arches  of  the  bridge  be- 
side it,  were  lost  in  the  distant  shades ; 
while,  close  at  hand,  the  castle  with  its 
grand  agglomeration  of  towers  and 
ramparts,  the  church  steeple,  and  the 
trees  that  overshadowed  the  pile,  soar- 
ed in  sublime  and  silent  gloom 

The  stranger  had  not  long  been  ab- 
sorbed in  his  devotion,  when  a  postern 
gate,  communicating  by  the  Beacon 
Tower  with  the  church-yard,  was  has- 
tily opened,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
entering  the  grassy  precinct,  began  to 
pace  to  and  fro  under  its  embauled 
wall  (apparently  without  observing  the 
pilgrim),  with  all  the  unequal  step,  and 
distracted  gesture  of  passion.  At  length 
his  mental  anguish  broke  forth  into 
groans,  so  loud  and  deep  that  they  dis- 
turbed tlie  orisons  of  the  kneeling  dt- 
Totee,  who  slowly  rising  from  the  steps 
of  the  cross,  stalked  solemnly  down  to- 
wards the  young  man ;  his  height  look- 
ing unearthly  in  the  growing  gloom, 
his  face  completely  lost  in  his  hood, 
and  his  drapery  floating  in  the  gust  that 
wavered  over  the  long  grass  of  the 
graves. 

"Is  it  a  man!*^  be  said,  as  encoun- 
tering the  Prince  under  the  shadow  of 


the  yew  tree,  he  planted  himself  full  in 
front  of  him.  '*!s  it  a  man  that  dis- 
turbs this  hour  and  place,  with  the 
wailings  of  a  woman  !**  He  paused, 
and  receiving  no  answer,  he  continued. 
**  Is  there  a  child  of  earth,  so  new  to 
its  history,  tliat  these  tombs  cannot 
teach  him  he  is  but  dost,  or  these  even- 
ing shades,  lliat  life  cannot  be  all  sun- 
shine 1" 

"  Away,  father  !**  exclaimed  Edward, 
**  away !  tell  thy  beads,  and  intrude  not 
on  the  sorrow  thou  can^t  not  console  !^ 

'*  It  is  not  1  who  intrude,**  rejoined 
the  pilgrim,'* it  is  the  disturbed  and 
disturbing  children  of  men,  who  intrude 
opon  me ;  who  rouse  me  from  my  re- 
pose, by  bewailing  the  sorrows  they 
have  forged  for  themselves.  Edward  of 
Woodstock !  wliat  dost  thou  here  I" 

The  Prince  started,  less  from  the  un- 
expected recognition,  than  the  uncere- 
monious and  almost  stem  manner,  in 
which  it  was  announced.  He  rallied, 
however,  and  with  assumed  haughtiness 
replied : 

**  Methinks  chat  name  should  win  me 
more  worship  than  I  am  likely  to  re- 
ceive from  a  beggarly  pilgrim." 

The  form  of  the  stranger  seemed  to 
dilate  at  tliese  insulting  words,  but, 
with  grasdeur  impassive  as  the  majes- 
tic yew  above  them,  be  answered  in  tlie 
same  cold  deep  tone, 

^  If  the  Prince  of  Wales  needs  the 
admonition  of  a  *  beggarly  pilgrim,*  let 
him  feel  shame  for  the  folly  that  has 
brought  him  so  low.** 

The  full  May  moon,  that  had  been 
fluctuating  amidst  frmtastic  piles  of 
clouds,  now  shone  forth  effnlgently, 
dashing  her  lustre  along  the  livid  bla- 
zonries in  the  cborch  window^  and  en- 
folding in  sparkles  the  signoHal  vanes 
of  the  castle.  Hie  Prince,  in  whom 
this  extraordinary  encounter  had  gone 
far  towards  assuaging  the  wildnessof 
his  passion,  gazed  eameatly  on  the  gi- 
gantic flgure  which  had  thus  strangely 
crossed  him;  bot  he  in  vain  endear 
voured  to  distinguish  the  lineaments  of 
his  countenance,  for  the  cowl  was  so 
large,  and  so  deeply  drawn  over  it,  that 
all  was  blank  within;  the  very  voice 
seemed  to  issue  from  a  vault. 

**  If  I  have  wronged  thy  sanctity  by 
my  hasty  speech,**  said  Plantagenet, 
submissively,  •*  1  pray  thee,  holy  pil- 
grim, pardon  me ;  for  at  this  preaeni, 
my  spirit  Is  so  wrong,  I  wist  not  if  I  be 
altogether  in  my  perfect  mind.** 

'*  if  thoo  doobtest  on  that  point,  I 
will  resolve  thee.  Tbou  art  mad,  Plaa- 
tagenet,  mad  as  the  winds  and  waves ; 
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but,  «n*  thou  steer  not  thy  coarse  the 
better,  thoa  wilt  more  resemble  the  no- 
ble Argosy  their  madness  overwhelms !  ** 
He  drew  the  royal  boy  under  the 
shadows  of  the  yew,  and  stooping  his 
cowled  head,  whispered  in  bis  ear. 

Edward  sprang  backward  like  a 
stricken  stag,  and,  with  clasped  bands, 
and  frame  trembling  with  ineffable 
amotion,  was  about  to  speak. 

^Hush!*'  said  the  unknown,  ^an- 
swer me  not  here,  but  follow  me." 

He  led  the  way  through  a  door  in 
the  north  wall,  into  a  broad  walk  over- 
shadowed by  an  avenue  of  sycamores. 
This  avenue  flanking  the  chufchyard, 
descended  a  gentle  slope  to  the  Plea- 
saunce,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  manorial  buildings  arose, 
and  about  a  bowshot  from  the  outer 
ramparts. 

The  Pleasaance,  an  inseparable  ap- 
^ndage  to  the  towered  halls  of  ami- 
uuity,  would  to  a  modem  taste,  exhibit 
few  attractions.  Oblong  pools  balus- 
traded  with  stone,  intermixed  with  mar- 
ble cisterns,  were  separated  from  each 
Other,  by  straight  turf  terraces,  whose 
only  variety  consisted  in  some  being 
bare  and  level,  and  adorned  with  sta- 
tues; while  others  formed  pleached 
allies  of  mulberry,  quince,  fig,  and 
various  fruit  trees,  in  the  centre, 
yrhere  the  green  walks  met,  a  conspicu- 
ous ornament  was  the  labyrinth ;  an  in- 
tricate concentring  of  hedges  massy 
with  dipt  hornbeam,  holly,  uid  yew,  in 
the  midst  of  which  a  magnificent  sun- 
dial enamelled  and  gilded,  with  a  spread 
eagle  on  each  side  supporting  a  shield 
for  a  dial  plate,  stood  In  glitter  or  gloom 
as  the  moon  imparted  or  withheld  her 
light. 

The  long-broken  line  of  Hamstal 
Hall,  stretching  from  the  south  with  its 
spiky  enfilade  of  turret  and  chimney, 
dosed  its  feudal  array  in  the  towers  of 
the  great  gateway  on  the  north.  And 
with  this  magnificent  object  brooding 
over  them,  as  it  were  to  shut  out  all  in- 
trusion, the  quaint  allies  and  glimmer- 
tng  ponds  of  the  Pleasaunce  were  wit* 
ness  to  a  conference  between  Planta- 
genet  and  the  devotee,  of  which  tradi- 
tion has  furnished  a  very  vague  account. 
It  was  currently  reported  among  the 
vassals  (and  with  what  truth  the  sequel 
of  this  story  will  shew)  that  then  and 
there  the  veil  of  the  future  was  torn 
away,  and  that  the  various  scenes  of 
bis  career,  with  the  early  death  that 
closed  their  splendours,  were  revealed 
to  the  eye  of  the  young  Prince.    But, 


that  unanswerable  dissuasives  from  his 
passion  for  Blauncheflor  of  the  HaoH 
stal  were  at  the  same  time  enforced  on 
his  attention,  was  only  evident  from  his 
abrupt  departure  for  Tutbury  before 
the  dawn,  with  a  hasty  note  of  excuse 
to  his  lady  hostess,  assigning  as  its 
cause  some  disturbances  in  his  Duchy 
of  Aquitaine. 

The  warder,  however,  and  the  senti- 
nels, one  and  all,  declared  that,  as  they 
looked  into  the  night,  from  the  battle- 
ments and  towers,  they  liad  noticed  two 
figures  for  some  time  in  the  Pleasaunce 
below  ;  that  the  gestures  of  both  were 
extraordinary,  and  that  the  one,  whom, 
by  his  white  plume  streaming  in  the 
fitful  moonshine,  they  had  recognised 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  seemed  to  lis- 
ten with  much  agitation  to  his  compa- 
nion, whom  ttiey  described  as  of  super- 
natural height,  in  flowing  robes  like  a 
magician,  and  using  the  most  solemn 
and  fwful  gesticulations.  Whether 
the  pilgrim  had  quitted  Hamstal  with 
the  Prince  was  unknown:— of  him  the 
morrow  shewed  nothing  more. 

Over  the  castle,  which,  as  the  resi- 
dence of  two  mourning  females,  was  at 
no  time  remarkable  lively,  a  redoubled 
gloom  seemed  to  gather  after  this  re- 
markable day.  On  a  sudden,  stories 
of  an  apparition  beg^an  to  be  transmit- 
ted, and  caught  from  pallid  lip  to  start* 
led  eye,  among  the  domestics.  The  age 
and  place  considered,  there  was  no- 
thing very  uncommon  in  this ;  but  loud 
was  the  outcry  in  ttie  castle.  Lady  de 
Ridware  giving  way  to  undisguised 
terror,  while  even  Blauncheflor*s  heart 
beat  thick,  upon  the  following  occur- 
rence. >n  the  great  hall  of  the  Ham- 
stal, there  was  a  gallery  traversing  the 
east  end  of  the  apartment  at  mid  height; 
it  was  of  ponderous  stonework,  and 
arose  on  Saxon  pillars  of  'barbaric 
richness.  In  the  centre  of  this  gallery 
bad  recently  been  erected,  as  a  moum- 
Jul  trophy,  the  splendid  suit  of  armour 
in  which  the  gallant  Sir  Bertram  bad 
fallen  at  Cre^y. 

The  armour  of  Edward  the  Third's 
reign,  borrowed  from  the  Italians,  was 
magnificent  to  excess,  and  there  are 
many  instances  of  knights  being  killed 
solely  for  the  sake  of  these  gorgeous 
insignia,  it  was  indeed  conjectured 
that  something  like  this  had  been  the 
lot  of  Sir  Bertram,  as  his  corpse  had 
been  found  by  his  followers,  dreadfully 
mangled,  and  stript  of  his  splendid  ar- 
mour, which  a  body  of  marauders, 
whom  they  interrupted,  were  compel- 
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led  to  leave  upon  the  Held.  The  har- 
ness was  set  up  in  the  minstrel's  gal- 
lery of  the  old  mansion  at  Rid  ware. — 
It  consisted  of  the  conical  cerreillere^ 
superbly  inlaid  with  gold  foliatare,  the 
hood,  gorget,  and  tippet,  aU  of  yermil- 
lion  silk;  the  cyclas  of  azure  velveC 
thickly  powdered  with  silver  eagles, 
the  gauntlets  and  genooilleres  of  plate 
splendidly  bordered,  and  the  mighty 
pavise  emblazoned  with  the  white  ea- 
gle on  a  blue  field.  The  damasque 
work  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  all 
over  this  burnished  panoply  for  va- 
riety and  luxuriance,  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 


ON   9BB1NO  THB  POaTRAIT   OP   A 

CHILD  AT  PRAYERS.  BY  ITS 

MOTHKR*9  8IUB. 

Hsa  little  liandt  ««r«  iait*d!— aad  m  her 

brow  • 

There  b««m*d  m  light  tVat  teem'd  all  new/ron 

Heavee ! 
Alaott  yon*d  fancj  (hat  yea  heard  the  tweet 

low  voice 
Hjmnlnic  Its  Maker**  praite— «  cherub  taint 

above! 
Unlets  perchance  thine  eje  fell  on  that  no* 

ther*t  look 
Of  deep  and  varying  thou|{hC~aod  then  with 

tight 
To  earth  again    thjr    dreanlnft    would    be 

brought. 
Whlltt  thou  might'tt  rrad  her  ttory  in  thine 

own. 

«  «  «  41  ♦ 

The  mother  died !  and  at  a  gift  hequeathM 
Thit  tpeaklog  portrait  to  her  darling  ehlld. 
And  bleating  her,  the  hop*d  the*d  ne'er  forget. 
How,  when  a  bahe,  the  had  knelt  down  in 

prayer. 
Knowing  no  Idol,  tave  her  Ood  In  Heaven. 
Weod*ring,  the  little  Adelaide  reeeiv*d  the 

prise. 
And  often  ponder*d  what  her  mother  meant 
By  Idolt  and  the  world— for  all  thingt  then 
Bore  the  pure  Image  of  her  tpotlett  jnind. 
Bat  tnmm^rt  patt'd  awaj—and  Adelaide  bad 

tought 
Her  lonely  ehamber^where,  with  fever'd  brain 
And  tearlett  eyet  her  yoath*t  deep  grief  the 

noarn'd. 
••All!     now  I  know,  my  mother,  why  you 

prett*d  me 
To  your  heart,  and  tald — *  I  had  no  father.* 
He  you  lov'd,  and  wedded,  had  detcnted  you ! 
E'en  then  I  taw  'twat  tomething  tad— for  at. 
In  chlldlth  glee,  l«d  ttrokethy  pallid  cheek. 
Thy  teart  iow'd  fatter  fbr  the  tmile  I  weres 
And  iliy  fond  pray*r  for  me,  my  mocker,  wai 

in  vain. 
For  I  have  lov*tf /— and  felt  the  hitler  pang 
Of  chiJlM  affvetion !— prov*d  my  Idol  falte— 
And  dnd  bit  Image  rankling  at  my  heart. 
Henry — tince  vice  can  wear  to  pure  a  garb. 
And  Implont  thonghtt  he  eloth'd  in  wordt  of 

liBht, 
The  world  Indeed  mntt  he  untrue!*' 
But  Adelaide  wat  lovely— and  her  pride 
8oon  nerv'd  her  to  conceal,  beneath  a  tmile. 
The  aching  voM  within.    Many  the  hearit 

that  hou*d 


Before  her  heaaty ;  h«t  vhca  they  gaa'd  into 

her 
Byet,  hoping  to  read  a  deeper  meaning  there, 
She  only  %MwfaUe  Heurg*a  in  each  look. 
And  withering  thought  cheh*d  up  the  toateu 

ofjey. 
They  calPd  her  cold— eaprielout— itrange; 
But  little  did  they  gufw  the  tendemeto  pent  up 
In  that  young  heart— how  It  ttill  yeam'd  teiud 
A  retting  place— yet  ever  tum*d  away. 
At  hitter  memory  whitper'd,  all  wa»  false. 
Doubting— beUevlnr— hoping,  yet  afraid, 
Hhe  ne*er  would  yield  again  to  be  deeeiv*d. 
So  ealf*d  forth  learalng  to  her  aid,  and  ttrove 
By  wlt*t  bright  gemtt*ent  lave  the  willing  curs 
Perhapt  *t  would  tave  her  from  hertelf  and  love! 
But  when  the  trumpet  of  her  handmaid,  fame. 
Mounded  abroad  the  triumpht  the  had  wes. 
Her  gentle  nature  thruuk  within  tttelf 
To  feel  more  keenly  the  wat  woman  ttlll. 

*         *         ♦         #         ♦ 
Again  the    orphan  pray*d— But  oh!      how 

ehang*d ! 
No  light  wee  en  that  foreheud  new ! 
The  tunny  glow  amid  the  infant  curlt  watguue, 
A  Ad  long  ditheveird  trettet  llttlem  hang 
0*er  her  tad  cheek.    The  mild  blue  eye 
Was  tunk— nud  dimm*d  with  teuca! 
Could  thIt  he  Adelaide! 
Weeping— she  faneled  that  her  mother't  gase 
Had  wander'd  from  her  once  to  happy  ehlld 
To  look  even  tedder  at  her  daughter  now 

»         »         »         ♦         ♦ 
The  young  pure  tpirlt  atruggling  to  he  free. 
Too  long  had  wrettled  with  the  thingt  of  earth. 
And  the  wat  d>inr— peace  the  had  not  found 
In  love  or  richet— honourt  or  the  woHd. 
But  ere  life  lied,  the  bandt  of  grief  were  buiat  I 
Celettial  Hope  had  hleat*dher  partlnc  hour, 
And  tmilet  that  tonght  an  antwer  In  the  iklee 
Were  left  at  pledget  with  the  beuuteout  elay. 
That  the  young  mother*a  and  her  lBiaat*e 

prayera 
Had  been  remember'd— and  were  heard  la 

Heaven, 


THE  MAN  IN  THB  IRON  MASK. 

SoMB  months  after  the  death  of  Car^ 
dinal  Maxarine,  in  the  year  1661,  an 
event  happened  of  a  most  extraordinary 
nature ;  we  give  it'  as  related  by  Vol- 
taire, in  his  Le  Steele  de  Louis  XIV4 
A  gentleman  unknown,  was  in  the  vatmt 
secret  sMnner  taken  prisoner  to  tha 
castle  in  the  island  St.  MaigareC» 
upon  the  coast  of  Provence.  His  sta- 
ture was  above  the  common,  and  of  a 
noble  and  beautiful  presence.  The 
prisoner  was  during  the  whole  journey 
m  a  mask,  which  had  the  chin-piece  so 
contrived  with  steel  springg,  that  be 
could  eat  and  drink  without  polling  it 
off;  and  his  keepers  had  orders  to  kill 
him  if  he  ever  unmasked.  He  remained 
in  that  island  until  an  officer  of  great 
trust,  named  St  Mars,  the  governor  of 
Pignerol,  was  made  governor  of  the 
Bastile,  in  1690,  who  went  to  bring  him 
from  the  island  of  St.  Margaret,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  Bastile,  stall 
masked  as  before.  Before  his  removal 
from  that  island,  the  Afsrquis  of  Lou- 
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▼M  went  tbitlMr  toiM  biiB,«id  Irittad 
biro  with  such  respect  that  he  did  not 
offer  to  sit  in  his  presence.  He  was 
lodged  in  the  best  apartment  in  the 
Bastile,  and  nothing  was  refused  him 
that  he  was  pleased  to  call  for.  His 
taste  turned  chiefly  upon  having  linen 
and  laces  of  the  finest  kind,  and  he  was 
entertained  in  the  grandest  manner, 
the  governor  seldom  sitting  down  while 
with  him  An  old  physician  belonging 
to  the  Bastile,  declared  that  he  had 


sity,  exclude  those  studies  which  would 
accomplish  us  more  effectually.  80  much 
time  and  attention  are  occupied  in  the 
mechanical  operation  of  acquiring  fo- 
reign languages,  that  a  man  who  has  it 
reidly  for  his  object  to  obtain  know- 
ledge, will  never  find  his  account  In 
this  species  of  study. 

There  is  such  a  vast  body  of  litera- 
ture in  our  own  language;  so  much 
must  positively  be  got  through  by  every 
man  who  boasts  a  liberal  education. 


never  seen  his  face,  though  he  had  often    that  to  do  justice  to  it  all  would  occupy 
eiamined  his  tongue,  and  other  oarts  of   a  whole  life ;  1  speak  of  works  of  esta- 


his  body ;  that  he  was  extremely  well 
made,  his  skin  a  little  upon  the  brown, 
and  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  interested 
every  body  in  his  favour  ;  but  that  he 
never  complained  of  his  condition,  or 
allowed  any  one  to  see  who  he  was. 
A  famous  surgeon,  says  our  author, 
who  is  son-in-law  to  the  physician  I 
speak  of,  will  testify  every  thing  1  have 
said ;  and  M.  de  Bernaville,  successor 
to  St.  Mars,  has  often  confirmed  it. 
This  unknown  gentleman,  he  adds, 
died  in  1704,  and  was  buried  in  the 
night-time,  in  St.  PauPs  church-yard ; 
*  and  what  must  increase  our  astonish- 
ment is,  that  no  man  of  any  figure  in 
Europe  disappeared  when  this  gentle- 
roan  was  sent  to  the  island  of  Sl  Mar- 
garet. M.  de  Chamillard  says  he  was 
the  last  minister  entrusted  with  this 
surprising  secret ;  and  his  son-in-law. 
Marshal  de  Feuillade,  the  second  of  the 
name,  has  told  me,  (hat  when  his  fa- 
ther-in-law was  upon  his  death-bed,  he 
Iwd  upon  his  knees,  begged  of  him  to 
inform  him  who  this  gentleman  was, 
who  was  never  known  by  any  other 
name,  than  that  of*  The  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask  ;'*  but  his  answer  was,  that  it 
was  a  secret  of  State,  which  he  had 
sworn  never  to  reveal. 

M.  de  Voltaire  does  not  so  much  as 
make  a  conjecture  who  this  person  was; 
but  whoever  he  was,  it  seems  probable 


blished  reputation  merely,  and  these 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  department  , 
of  science.    Now,  perhaps,  without  in- 
curring the  chai^  of  prejudice,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  take  for  granted,  that  wte 
can  produce  a  more  splendid  list  of 
literary  men  than  any  other  country ; 
and  \(  so,  is  it  not  absurd  to  neglect 
these,  and  be  flying  off  to  the  produc- 
tions of  foreigners,  which  we  can  nei- 
ther comprehend' so  well,  or    if  we 
could,  we  should  not  equally  appre- 
ciate 1  for  in  fact  there  must  be  so  much 
unintelligible,  whether  from  our  igno- 
rance of  foreign  customs,  or  so  different 
a  style  both  of  life  and  of  sentiment, 
that  such  works  can  only  be  estimated 
at  tlieir  full  value  in  t|ie  country  that 
gave  them  birth.    The  object  of  every 
man  in  a  course  of  reading,  we  may 
well  suppose,  to  be  the  enlargement  of 
his  fsculties  and  the  general  improve- 
ment of  bis  mind ;  and  this  main  object, 
I  repeat,  is  to  be  arrived  at  with  much 
greater  facility,  as  well  as  witl^  more 
real  solid  advantage,  from  the  writings 
of  his  countrymen,  and  in  that  lan- 
guage which  nature  herself  has  placed 
within  his  reach.   1  do  not  intend  this 
merely  as  a  local  observation  (for  that 
would  be  taking  but  a  prejudiced  view 
of  the  case),  but  as  a  general  remark, 
which,  if  true,  must  apply  equally  to 
foreigners  and  ourselves.     If  a  man 


that  he  was  kept  incog,  from  the  day  of   could  exhaust  the  literature  of  his  own 


bis  birth  to  the  day  of  his  death 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGES, 
AND  THE  VALUE  OF  TRANS- 
LATION. 

VOB  THE  OLIO. 

A  KNOWLBJMB  of  languages  is  use- 
ful, but  when  we  have  cried  up  their 
utility  and  eulogized  diem  on  that  head, 
we  have  said  all;   as  far  as  regards 


land,  and  drain  its  sources  to  the  very 
dregs,  then  indeed  the  love  of  novelty 
might  excuse  his  desertion  to  foreign 
literature,  and  the  natural  thirst  we  all 
feel  after  additional  knowledge  might 
make  it  even  commendable;  but  in 
England  such  can  never  be  the  case ; 
and  can  we  give  it  any  better  name  than 
either  fickleness  or  bad  taste,  to  over- 
look such  a  comtellation  of  poets,  ora- 
tors and  philosophers,  as  adorn  the 
pages  of  our  ever-memorable  history) 
That   there   have  been  great,  nay, 


mental  improvement  an  acquaintance 

withthemisofliule  value,  and  compa-        .— .   .-—   — "„ «»v~7  T" 

rativtly  speaking,  their  vakie  must  be-  splendid  men  in  the  literary  circles  be- 
come merely  negative,  for  they,  of  nects-  yond  the  shores  of  this  island  is  bn< 
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qoeatioiuibU ;  but  the  point  I  am  now 
loore  particularly  urging,  is,  whether  it 
•ifl  reajwnable  to  undergo  the  tedious 
operation  of  acquiring  any  particular 
language  for  the  sake  of  reading  a  few 
Atray  authors,  who  may  have  figured  in 
that  language  I  I  am  not  forgetting  at 
ttie  same  time,  the  before-mentioned 
utility  of  this  language  (which  may 
chance  to  be  called  into  play  during  a 
visit  to  the  country) ;  but  eren  taking 
into  the  account  this  same  contingent 
utility,  the  chances  upon  the  whole  are 
surely  against  the  fxactical  benefit  of 
such  a  t^ious  and  mechanical  scheme, 
if  it  is  indeed  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  intellectual  improvement. 

There  is  a  great  outcry  against  the 
use  of  translations,  and  it  is  perpetually 
dinned  into  our  ears  (by  young  ladies 
especially,  who  happen  to  have  a  smat- 
tering of  French  or  German),  •*  how 
much  better  it  is  to  read  a  book  in  the 
original  !**  Most  unquestionably  it  is 
so,  but  the  spirit  of  an  original  can 
never  be  entered  into,  except  by  a  na- 
tive; consequently  the  observation, 
however  gospel-like  it  sounds,  is  no 
value  in  the  light  it  was  intended. 
Translations  are  in  general  the  pro- 
ductions of  competent  persons,  and  of 
men  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
readers;  who,  from  tbe  very  circum- 
stance of  undertaking  such  a  task,  must 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  two  lan- 
guages they  have  to  deal  with,  than  the 
public  are  likely  to  be.  A  translator 
does  exactly  what  we  should  do  in 
reading  tbe  original;  when  he  has 
caught  the  idea  and  meaning  of  his  au- 
thor, he  transfers  it  into  English  (ad- 
hering of  course,  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  original  expression^  only  he  does 
so  more  forcibly,  and  with  more  truth, 
than  we  could  possibly  do ;  for  I  sup- 
pose here  then,  in  reading  a  foreign 
language,  we  mentally  translate,  though 
we  may  not  perceive  it ;  we  naturally 
and  involuntarily  recur  to  the  English 
expression  for  each  word  or  sentence 
as  we  go  on,  and  this  perhaps  will  rea- 
dily be  admitted,  if  the  reader  will  only 
recur  to  the  workings  of  his  mind  dur- 
ing sudh  an  occupation  ;  thus  the  Latin 
word  *'equus^*  would  bring  the  term 
*^  h<Mrse*^  to  the  mind  of  an  Englishman, 
as  much  as  it  would  suggest  to  him  the 
idea  of  that  animal. 

Those  persons  who  argue  against 
translations,  clearly  go  upon  the  sup- 
position **tbat  we  may  understand  what 
we  cannot  express,**  and,  consequently, 
that  ideas  may  be  gained  from  a  work, 
which  a  translator  could  not  succeed  in 


giving  ut;  but  this  is  a  mistake:  what- 
ever is  really  tangible  to  the  mind,  is 
also  definable,  and   whatever  is  fully 
understood,  is  as  fully  to  be  eipress- 
ed  in    palpable    language,  especially 
in  English,   whkh   is  comprehensive 
perhaps   to  a  faulL      Montaigne  lias 
clearly   exposed    the   fallacy  of  thb 
notion.    "  I  have  observed,"  says  he  in 
one    of    his    essays,   '*some  persons 
make  excuses  for  want  of  a  capacity  to 
express  themselves,  and  pretend  to  have 
a  great  many  fine  thought,  but  for  want 
of  elocution,  are  not  able  to  utter  them ; 
but  this  is  absurd ;  I  take  their  thoughts 
to  be  nothing  but  shadows  and  irregular 
conceptions,  which  they  are  not  able  to 
connect  and  clear  up  in    their  own 
minds,  nor  by  consequence  to  bring 
out.    They  do  not  yet  themselves  un- 
derstand what  they  would  be  at,  and  if 
you  do  but  observe  how  they  hesitate 
on  the  point  of  parturition,  you  will 
soon  perceive  that  their  labour  is  not 
in  delivery,  but  merely  in  conceptioti." 
Ideas  then  are  always  expressible.  Now 
our  vanity  may  whisper  to  us,  that  we 
may  extract  the  ideas  from  any  work  as 
successfully  as  a  professed  translator; 
and  granting  this  for  a  moment,  we  shall 
then  only  stand  on  equal  ground  with 
him,  (which  is  quite  sufficient  for  ray  ar^ 
gument,  for  then  all  the  labour  of  learn- 
ing the  langus^e,  and  all  the  time  it  has 
occupied  us,  is  lost).    In  reality,  how- 
ever,  we  never  can  stand  on    equal 
ground,  for  they  are  usually  natives  of 
other  countries,  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  language  they  are  translat- 
ing from,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of 
English  as  well,  who  have  written  our 
best  translations;  thus  nature  herself 
has  fitted  them  for  obtaining  the  sense 
of  such  a  work  more  perfectly  than  we 
could  ever  hope  to  acquire  it  personally. 
To  conclude :  I  must  not  forget  to  ad- 
mit this ;  1  see  clearly  how  the  expres- 
sion of  an  idea  must  suffer  by  this  pan- 
tomimic change  ;  but  as  I  have  observed 
before,  this  expression  can  never  be 
appreciated  fully  by  one  who  is  not  a 
native  of  the  country.    This  admiasioni 
however,  gives  me  a  sort  of  negative  ad- 
vantage ;  the  simple  ideas  are  all  that 
is  really  valuable,  and  these  alone  form 
the  real  and  solid  merit  of  every  work, 
language,    fine   language   especially^ 
serves  only  to  mislead  our  judgment 
and  it  frequently  adulterates  and  cor* 
rupts  the  very  essences  of  things.  Plato 
defined  eloquence,  ^an  art  to  flatter 
and  deceive,*'  and  in  our  own  country, 
Bacon  lias  eulogised  the  utmost  simpti- 
city  of  style.  In  a  tran^aiion,  then,  we 
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have  al  kait  ibk  convenienoe:  the 
ideM  will  he  tried  by  the  test  of  tnitb, 
and,  witboot  the  aid  of  omaiiient,  mast 
stand  forth  alone  in  their  naked  sim- 
plicity. F. 


THE  SOMNAMBULIST. 

In  conning  over  an  old  Magazine  the 
other  day,  we  stumbled  upon  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  story  of  a  sleep- 
walker, as  related  by  a  foreigner.  Pay- 
ing a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  coantry,  I 
met  there  an  Italian  gentleman,  named 
Agostino  Fosari,  whose  extraordinary 
noctarnal  rambles  were  the  subject  of 
general  conversation.  1  had  (he  cario- 
sity to  wish  to  witness  his  freaks,  and 
accordingly  bribed  his  valet  to  inform 
me  when  his  master  was  likely  to  go 
Ihroogh  his  vagaries.  One  night,  to- 
wards the  end  of  October,  the  Signior 
retired  to  rest  about  eleven  o^clock, 
when,  from  his  disturbed  sleep  his  va- 
let anticipated  a  rambling  fit,  and  duly 
apprised  roe  thereof.  The  servant  was 
not  wrong  in  his  conjecture,  for  about 
twelve  o'clock  he  arose  and  dressed 
himself,  walked  several  times  back- 
ward and  forward  in  his  chamber, 
then  seated  himself  in  an  elbow  chair, 
and  went  some  little  time  after  into  a 
closet,  where  was  his  portmanteau,  the 
which  he  rummaged  over,  locked  care- 
fully, and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket. 
He  then  descended  the  stairs,  proceeded 
to  the  stable,  and  was  about  to  caparison 
his  horse,  but  not  finding  the  saddle 
where  it  usually  hung,  he  seemed  vex- 
ed and  disappointed ;  he  notwithstand- 
ing mounted  his  steed,  rode  him  to  a 
pond  and  let  him  drink,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  stable,  where  he  left  him. 
He  next  proceeded  to  a  room,  in  which 
was  a  billiard- table,  where  lie  seized  a 
cue,  and  went  through  all  the  attitudes 
of  the  game;  from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  his  bed-room,  undressed  himself  and 
slept  soundly  till  the  morning,  quite 
oDconscious  of  this  Quixotic  adventure 
of  the  past  night. 


THE  FRIGHTENED  STUDENT. 

roB  TSS   OLIO. 

*  Grin  tmitM  !  Aid  yo*  ever  see  a  tkoit  ? 

!«•;   but  >ott*v«  heard— 1   ttodenUnd— be 
damb, 
and  dent  refrret  the  time  joa  may  liave  loit, 

For  you  have  get  that  pleanrevlill  to  come.' 

• Unreal  mockery  heeee.* 

I  AM  by  no  means  given  to  the  belief 
of  any  supematttral  agency  being  per- 


mitted to  operate  in  this  world,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  its  crea-* 
tures,  or  as  a  warning  of  their  impend- 
ing fate ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  Deity  would  indulge 
in  what  might  be  termed  a  malicious 
freak,  thereby  answering  no  purpose ; 
nor,  on  the  other,  that  the  same  Being 
would  take  any  precaution  to  apprize 
us  of  that  which,  l>y  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, we  are  expressly  forbidden  to 
anticipate— -futurity.  The  day  for  mi- 
racles has  passed  away,  and  we  are 
now  in  some  measure  led  to  apply  na- 
tural causes  to  those  effects  which  oar 
**  Aborigines**  conceived  to  be  the  di- 
vine interposition  of  Providence.  That 
there  are  some  things  at  times  sufficient 
to  stagger  the  faith  of  the  most  incre- 
dulous I  am  convinced,  and  as  the  se- 
quel of  my  story  will  show.  I  am  in* 
fluced  to  offer  these  few  remarks  as  a 
sort  of  htraid  to  the  following  tale, 
which  certainly,  at  first,  carries  so 
much  the  air  of  what  is  termed  the 
«  marvellous**  with  it,  tliat  were  it  not 
a  fact,  and  so  salisfactorilv  accounted 
for,  1  should  not  have  been  bold  enough 
to  have  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
public  reader.  The  chiefi,  and  only 
human  actor  in  the  scene  which  follows, 
was  a  young  gentleman  ot  the  name  of 
Mortimer.  At  the  time  of  its  occurrence 
he  was  studying  anatomy  under  the 
akilful  auspices  of  a  Mr.  Werner,  who 
from  great  experience  and  application, 
was  in  every  way  qualified  to  impart 
the  d€^red  knowledge  to  the  young 
students  placed  under  his  csre.  Bforti- 
roer,  who  to  a  generous  and  enterpris- 
ing spUit  added  a  great  love  for  his 
profenion,  was  in  tJbte  habit  of  accom* 
panying  a  fellow  student,  sometimes 
late  in  the  evening,  and  at  others  early 
in  the  morning,  to  a  room  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  dissection,  and 
which,  for  the  better  information  of  the 
reader^  1  will  here  describe. 

This  room,  or  rather  cellar,  was 
situated  at  the  end  of  a  large  old  house, 
the  only  access  to  it  being  through  a 
trap  door,  suspended  from  which  was  a 
ladder,  superseding  the  necessity  of 
stairs,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  quasi 
staircase,  involved  in  darkness,  was  a 
door  fastened  with  a  padlock,  which 
opened  on  the  room  in  question.  The 
first  things  that  presented  themselves 
on  entering  were  two  skeletons  of  a 
nude  and  female,  attached  to  the  oeiling 
by  means  of  strings,  so  that  they  might 
be  ready  in  case  of  need,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  to  the  respective 
students ;  on  the  right  band  was  a  cis^ 
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teniy  where  ihaj  wen  ftccmCoBcd  to 
cleanse  tbemtelvet  from  Ibe  imparitiee 
conseqaeDt  on  these  practices ;  in  ▼•- 
rious  parts  of  the  room  were  placed  bo- 
dies, some  newly  eiLhumed,  some  ex- 
hibiting symptoms  of  partial,  and  others 
of  a  more  advanced  suge  of  dissection ; 
in  the  left  hand  corner  was  a  small 
grated  window,  that  shed  a  glimmering 
light  on  an  association  of  black  gowns 
and  woollen  caps  (not  in  a  liule  adding 
to  the  general  gloom  of  the  place)  used 
by  the  pupils  to  cover  their  clothes, 
and  prevent  the  smell  adhering  (o  their 
hair,  with  here  and  there  pieces  of  hu- 
man flesh  cut  away  during  the  process 
of  dissecting  ;  the  room  itself  was  so 
unconnected^  as  it  were,  with  the  other 
part  of  the  house,  that  you  could  by  no 
possibility  hear  any  thing  that  was 
going  on  in  it,  not  the  rumbUng  of  the 
carriage  wheels  in  the  street,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  break  the  awful  stillness 
that  reigned  around,  except  the  mea- 
sured dripping  of  the  cistern.  1  have 
been  thus  minute  in  my  description, 
that  having  the  '*  horrors  of  the  place 
crowding  thick  upon  vou/'  you  may 
form  some  conception  of  the  feelings  oif 
Mortimer,  to  whom  that  occurred  which 
I  am  about  to  relate. 

It  is  very  well  to  deny  the  existence 
of  ghosts  and  spirits,  and  while  sur- 
rounded by  our  friends,  and  in  broad 
day-light,  we  should  be  induced  to 
treat  with  ridicule  the  man  who  would 
be  bold  enough  to  advance  such  an 
opinion ;  bui  how  different  is  it,  wlien 
you  are  in  a  lone  place  by  yourself,  and 
that  in  the  dark,  or  nearly  so,  with 
ever^  object  around  you  calculated  to 
inspire  you  with  terror.  What  to  some 
people  can  be  more  terrifying  than  to 
oe  placed  with  the  dead  in  the  night 
time!  we  know  they  cannot  hurt  us» 
but  still  we  have  a  certain  feeling  that 
would  cause  us  to  revolt  at  the  very 
idea,  much  more  the  sad  reality. 

Mortimer  had  made  an  appointment 
with  a  friend  of  his,  with  the  intention 
of  proceedit^  together,  as  was  their 
custom,  to  the  dissecting  room,  but 
who,  it  so  happened,  was  confined  to 
his  bed  with  a  sore  throat,  and  not  able 
to  accompany  him  ;  he  was,  therefore, 
compelled  to  go  alone,  but  this  had  lit- 
tle effect  on  Mortimer »  as  from  use, 
which  is  "  second  nature,**  he  had  be- 
come familiar  to  sights,  which  to  others, 
unaccustomed  to  such  things,  would 
have  been  positively  appalling— but  to 
proceed: 

It  was  about  four  o^dock  in  the 
niorning,  in   Che   month   of  October, 


when  be  reached  the  house ;  bo  one, 
of  course,  at  that  early  hour  was  stir- 
ring, and  it  wore  the  same  silence  aa 
'^  in  the  witching  hour  of  night,**  as  he 
paced  thoughtfully  through  the  rooms 
that  led  to  the  one  containing  the  trap 
door  ^-he  paused,  and  which,  stoopii^; 
down,  he  raised ;  he  then  descended 
the  stairs,  and  gaining  the  door  unlodc- 
ed  it,  and  went  in ;  but  how  shall  I  de- 
scribe the  terror  that  was  depicted  on 
his  countenance,  when  he  saw  the  two 
skeletons  swinging  to  and  fro  with  con- 
siderable force;  retreat  he  could  not, 
for  such  is  the  effect  of  sudden  fright, 
that  we  seem  as  though  fixed  to  the 
spot  by  sooie  unseen  agency ;  he  felt 
convinced,  or  endeavoured  to  convince 
himself,  that  it  was  nothing  supernatu* 
ral — but  what  else  was  it  1  the  current 
of  air  was  not  sufficient  to  have  caused 
the  agitation  ;>-tbis  was  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  room,  and  no  one  could 
have  been  in  before  him  as  tlie  door 
was  fastened  when  he  came,  and  the 
lock  he  held  in  his  hand.  All  his 
boasted  strength  of  mind  failed  him, 
and 

He  iihaAdered  mt  ao  doubt  tke  hniTett  cowera 
When  hee«B*l  tell  wh«t  'tto  thai  doik  appaL 
And  as  it  frequently  happens  under 
these  circumstances,  the  mind  naturally 
recurs  to  all  the  horrible  fancies  In 
which,  at  any  former  time,  it  may  have 
indulged  ;  and  the  more  we  endeavour 
(o  dispel  them,  the  more  forcibly  do 
they  return  upon  us,  until  at  last  we 
are  overwhelmed  witli  fears  of  our  own 
creation.  Mortimer  had  thus  worked 
upon  himself,  that  he  became  so  terri- 
fied with  bis  situation  as  to  be  afraid 
to  move,  lest  by  that  means  he  should 
bring  the  cause  itself  before  him,  which 
might  be  more  dreadful  than  that  which 
now  alarmed  him. 

How  odd  a  tiaicle  kobfoblln't  noaeatity 
Hboiild  eaase  moro  fear  tliaa  a  vbola  boat*t 
Identllj. 

The  same  bodies  which,  at  other 
times,  he  would  have  looked  upon  with 
unconcern,  now  added  considerably  to 
his  fear,  and  be  even  fancied  them  mov- 
ed from  their  usual  places.  The  mea- 
sured dripping  of  the  cistem^-ihe 
ghastly  countenances  and  mangled 
limbs  of  the  <<  subjects,**  together  with 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  its  being 
accomplished  by  human  means,  filled 
him  with  such  indescribable  horror, 
that  "  his  hair  stood  on  end  ;**  a  clam- 
my perspiration  pervaded  his  body,  and 
he  suffered  that  intense  corporal  agony, 
which  ihose  only  can  concdve  who 
have  experienced  a  simikr  sensation. 
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Sttch  if  not  Che  tame  tkuriB  at  one 
feels  who  sees  another  person^  between 
vbom  and  hinself  there  is  a  mataal 
thirsting  for  revenge,  entering  his 
chamber  in  the  dead  boor  of  the  night 
when  a^  is  stilly  armed  with  an  offen« 
aive  weapon,  and  when  nothing  bot  a 
desire  for  vengeance  coald  have 
prompted  him  to  it;  as  in  that  case, 
although  he  might  be  greatly  frighten- 
ed, be  feels  that  the  object  of  his  fear 
is  a  man— a  human  being  like  himself, 
vho  thus  intrudes  upon  his  rest,  and  that 
he  has,  though  perhaps  not  an  equal, 
still,  by  no  means  that  he  is  without 
a  chance  of  escaping  from  his  enemy, 
and  he  therefore  makes  haste  to  save 
himself;  but  just  the  reverse  when  yon 
think  that  wmch  alarms  you  is  induced 
by  other  than  human  means;  in  this 
case,  instead  ofr  ousing  your  courage, 
it  sinks  it,  and  you  give  yourself  up  to 
your  fear,  and  await  the  result  of  that 
which  you  feel  you  are  unable  to  avoid. 
In  just  such  a  disagreeable  situation  was 
Mortimer ;  he  dared  not  to  stir,  and 
was  in  the  momentary  expectation  of 
some  awful  truth  flashing  upon  his 
senses;  when,  either  from  his  absence 
of  mind  or  purposely,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, he  dropped  the  lock  on  the  floor, 
and  instantly,  as  if  actually  the  charm, 
out  flew  an  enormous  black  cat,  which, 
springing  through  the  window,  was 
soon  out  of  sight.  Now,  the  only  way 
to  account  for  this  is,  that  the  cat  must 
have  crept  in  unperceived  while  the 
students  were  shutting  up  for  the  even- 
ing, and  at  the  time^tbat  Mortimer  came 
down  the  staircase,  there  is  no  doubt 
she  was  frightened,  and  in  her  husry 
to  escape,  had  brushed  against  one  ske- 
leton, which  touching  the  other,  had 
caused  them  both  to  swing  to  and  fro 
in  the  manner  described  on  his  entry, 
and  having  concealed  herself  was  im- 
perceptible, till  startled  by  the  falling 
of  the  lock. 

Thus  was  this  explained,  which,  had 
it  remained  wrapt  in  mystery,  might 
have  been  added  to  the  many  ponder- 
oos  volumes  of  Ghost  Tales  and  Le- 
gends, enough  in  themselves  <*  to  niake 
cowards  of  us  all,'*  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity,  as  so  many 
insUnces  of  the  awful  connection 
which  exists  between  men  and  spirits. 
Ttro. 

An  ungracious  Relation.— A  boy 
tlirew  a  stone  at  a  dog,  bat  missed  it, 
and  killed  his  grandmother;  ^Well,*' 
said  be,  *^  the  throw  was  not  lost,  how- 
ever."—P/n/orcA'f  MwaU. 


INTERESTING  HISTORY  OF  A 
SCOTCH  EMIGRANT,  AND  BEAU- 
TIFUL TRAIT  OF  INDIAN 
CHARACTER. 

About  twelve  years  ago  a  person  of 
the  name  of  M'Dougal,  a  native  of  Ar- 
gylshire,  who  had  emigrated  to  Upper 
Canada  a  few  years  before,  wrote  to  bin 
friends  in  Scotland,  giving  an  account 
of  his  fortunes  in  the  new  world,  and 
among  other  things  failed  not  to  make 
honourable  and  grateful  mention  of  the 
following  truly  romantic  incident.  In 
a  section  of  Argyleshire  the  story  was 
told  in  everv  parlour,  spence,  and 
boothy,  by  the  shepheid  on  the  hill, 
and  the  fisherman  on  the  lake ;  and  a 
military  gentleman  who  happened  to 
be  on  the  spot  shortly  after  the  news  ar- 
rived, was  so  much  struck  with  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  collected  the  partico- 
lars  from  headnquarters,  and  is  ready 
to  vouch  for  their  accuracy. 

M'Doug^,  on  reaching  Upper  Ca- 
nada, from  anxiety  to  make  the  most  of 
his  scanty  capital,  or  some  other  mo- 
tive, purchased  a  location  where  the 
price  of  land  was  merely  nominal  in  a 
country  thinly  peopled,  and  on  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  civilization.  His  first 
care  was  to  construct  and  plant  a  ca- 
bin in  tlie  wild,  and  this  task  finished, 
he  spent  his  whole  time,  early  and  late, 
in  the  garden  and  the  fields.  By  vi- 
gorous exertion  and  occasional  assist- 
ance he  brought  a  few  acres  of  ground 
under  crop,  acquired  a  stock  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  made  additional  in- 
roads  on  the  glade  and  the  forest,  and 
though  his  toils  were  hard,  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  became  in  a  rough 
way  '  well  enough  to  live,'  as  compared 
with  the  poverty  he  had  abandoned 
at  home.  His  greatest  discomforts  were 
distance  from  neighbours,  the  church, 
markets,  and  even  the  mill ;  and  along 
with  these  the  suspension,  or  rather 
the  enjoyment,  after  long  intervals  of 
time,  of  those  endearing  charities  aiMl 
friendly  offices  which  lend  such  k 
charm  to  social  life.  His  cattle  depas^ 
tured  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  and 
after  a  little  training  returned  in  the 
evening  of  their  own  accord,  particu- 
larly when  they  heard  the  well-known 
voice  of  their  master  and  his  dog.  On 
one  occasion  M*Dougal  had  a  melder 
of  corn  to  grind,  and  as  the  distance 
was  considerable,  and  the  roads  none 
of  the  smoothest,  this  important  part  of 
his  doty  could  only  be  performed  by 
starting  with  tlie  sun  and  returning 
at  the  going  down  of  the  same.    In  hu 
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absence  (be  care  of  tbe  cattle  devoWed 
on  bit  flpooM,  and  as  tbey  did  not  re- 
tarn  at  the  asaal  boor,  tbe  careful  ma- 
tron went  oat  in  qaest  of  tbem.  Be- 
yond its  mere  oatskirts,  the  forest  was 
to  ber  terra  incognita  in  tbe  most  em- 
phatic sense  of  tbe  term,  and  with  no 
compass  or  notched  trees  to  guide  her, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she 
wandered  long  and  wearily  to  very 
little  porpose.  like  Alps  on  Alps, 
tall  trees  rose  on  every  side— a  bound- 
less continaity  of  shade  ;  and  fiuigued 
with  tbe  search,  she  deemed  it  pradent 
to  retrace  her  steps  while  it  was  yet 
time.  Bat  this  resolution  was  much 
easier  formed  than  executed ;  return- 
ing was  as  dangerous  as  *' going  o*er,'* 
and  after  wandering  for  hours,  she 
sunk  on  tbe  ground,  ber  eyes  swollen 
and  filled  with  tears,  and  her  mind 
agitated  almost  to  distraction  But 
here  she  had  not  rested  many  minutes 
before  she  was  startled  by  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps,  and  anon  an 
Indian  hunter  stood  before  her—"  a 
stoic  of  the  woods,  a  man  without  a 
tear.*'  Mrs.  M*Dougal  knew  that  In- 
dians lived  at  no  great  distance,  but 
as  she  bad  never  seen  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  (ompe  iqnotum  pro  maqniflco^) 
her  first  emotions  were  those  of  terror ; 
quickening,  it  may  be  said,  every  poise, 
and  yet  palsying  every  limb.  But  the 
Indian's  views  were  more  comprehen- 
sive; constantly  on  the  out-look  in 
search  of  the  quary,  and  accustomed  to 
make  circuits  comprising  the  superflces 
of  many  a  Highland  mountain  and 
glen,  he  had  observed  without  being 
observed  himself;  knew  her  home,  re- 
cognised her  person,  comprehended 
ber  mishap,  divined  her  errand,  and 
immediately  beckoned  to  her  to  rise 
and  follow  him.  The  unfortunate  wo- 
man understood  the  signal,  and  obeyed 
it  in  as  far  as  terror  left  ber  power ; 
and  after  a  lengthened  sweep,  which 
added  not  a  little  to  ber  previous  fa- 
tigue, they  arrived  at  the  door  of  an 
Indian  wigwam.  Her  conductor  in- 
vited her  to  enter  by  signs ;  but  Ibis  ' 
she  sternly  refused  to  do,  dreading  the 
consequences,  and  preferring  death  in 
the  open  air  to  tbe  tender  mercies  of 
cannibals  within.  Perceiving  her  re- 
luctance and  scanning  her  feelings,  the 
hospitable  Indian  darted  into  the  wig- 
wam and  communed  with  his  wife,  who 
in  a  few  minutes  also  appeared,  and  by 
certain  signs  and  sympathies  known 
only  to  females,  calmed  the  stranger^ 
fears,  and  induced  her  to  enter  their 
lowly  abode.     Venison  was  instantly 


prepared  for  sapper,  and  Mrs.  M*Doa- 
gal,  though  still  alarmed  at  tbe  novelty 
of  her  situation,  found  the  riands  de- 
licious, and  bad  rarely,  if  ever,  par- 
taken of  so  savoury  a  meal.  Aware  that 
she  was  wearied,  the  Indian  removed 
from  their  place  near  tbe  roof  two  beau- 
tiful deer-skins,  and  by  stretching  and 
fixing  tbem  across,  divided  the  wigwam 
into  two  compartments.  Mats  were 
also  spread  in  both,  and  next,  tbe 
stranger  was  given  to  understand  that 
thefturther  dormitory  was  expressly  in- 
tended for  ber  accommodation.  Bot 
here  again  her  courage  failed  ber,  and 
to  the  most  pressing  entreaties  she  re- 
plied by  signs  as  well  as  she  could, 
tliat  she  would  prefer  to  sit  and  sleep 
by  the  fin.  lliis  determination  seem- 
ed to  puzzle  the  Indian  and  his  sqaaw 
sadly ;  often  they  looked  at  one  ano- 
ther, and  conversed  softly  in  their  own 
language,  and  at  last  the  red  took  tbe 
white  woman  by  the  hand,  led  ber  to 
her  couch,  and  became  her  bed-fellow. 
In  the  morning  she  awoke  greatly  re- 
freshed, and  was  anxioas  to  depart 
without  farther  delay  ;  but  this  the  In- 
dian would  on  no  account  permit. — 
Breakfast  was  prepared— another  sa- 
voury and  well-cooked  meal — and  then 
tbe  Indian  accompanied  bis  guest  and 
conducted  her  to  the  very  spot  where 
tbe  cattle  were  grazing.  These  be 
kindly  drove  from  tne  wood,  on  tbe 
verge  of  which  Mrs  M*Dougal  descried 
her  bosl>and  running  about  every 
where,  hallooing,  and  seeking  for  her 
in  a  state  of  absolute  distraction. — 
Great  was  his  joy,  and  great  his  grati- 
tude to  her  Indian  benefactor,  who  was 
invited  to  the  house  and  treated  to  tlie 
best  tbe  larder  afibrded,  and  presented 
on  his  departure  with  a  suit  of  clothes. 
In  about  three  days  be  returned,  and 
endeavoured  by  every  wile  to  induce 
Mr.  M^Dougal  to  follow  him  into  the 
forest.  But  Ibis  invitation  the  other 
positively  declined,  and  the'  poor  In- 
dian went  on  his  way  obviously  griev- 
ed and  disappointed.  But  again  be 
returned,  and  though  words  were 
wanting,  renewed  his  entreaties,  but 
still  vainly  and  without  effect;  and 
tlien  as  a  last  desperate  effort  be  bit 
upon  an  expedient  which  none  save 
an  Indian  hunt<}r  would  have  thought 
of.  Mrs.  M'Dougal  had  a  nursling 
only  a  few  months  old~a  laa  the  In- 
dian foiled  not  to  notice — and  after  his 
pantomimic  eloquence  had  been  com- 
pletely thrown  away,  he  approached 
the  cradle,  seized  the  child,  and  darted 
out  of  the  house  with  the  speed  of  an 
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fuitelope.  Th«  alaraaed  parents  in- 
stantly followed,  supplicating  and  im- 
precating at  the  top  of  their  Voices ; — 
not  the  Indian's  resolves  were  fixed  as 
&te;  and  away  he  went,  slow  enough 
to  encourage  his  pursuers,  but  still  in 
the  van  by  a  good  many  paces,  and 
Skr  enough  a-head  to  achieve  the  secret 
purpose  he  had  formed— like  the  pa- 
rent bird  skimming  the  grdund  when 
she  wishes  to  wile  the  enemy  from  her 
nest.  Again  and  again,  Mr.  M'Dougal 
wished  to  continue  the  chase  alone ; 
but  maternal  anxiety  baffled  every  re- 
monstrance, and  this  anxiety  was  if 
possible  increased  when  she  saw  the 
painted  savage  enter  the  wood,  and 
steer,  as  she  thought,  his  course  to- 
wards his  own  cabin  in  the  heart  of  the 
wild.  The  Indian,  however,  was  in  no 
hurry;  occasionally  he  cast  a  glance 
behind,  poised  the  child  almost  like  a 
feather,  threaded  his  way  with  admi- 
rable dexterity,  and  kept  the  swaddling 
clothes  so  closely  drawn  around  it, 
that  not  even  the  winds  of  Heaven 
were  permitted  to  visit  it  too  roughly. 
It  i«,  of  course,  needless  to  go  into 
all  the  details  of  this  singular  journey, 
farther  than  to  say,  tliat  the  Indian  at 
last  called  a  halt  on  the  margin  of  a 
▼ery  beautiful  prairie,  teeming  with 
the  richest  yegetation,  and  extending 
to  several  thousand  acres.  In  a  moment 
the  child  was  restored  to  its  parents^ 
who,  wondering  what  so  strange  a  pro- 
ceeding could  mean,  stood  n>r  some 
minutes  panting  for  breath,  and  eyeing 
one  another  in  silent  and  speechless 
astonishment.  The  Indian,  on  the  other 
hand,  appeared  overjoyed  at  the  success 
of  his  manceuvre,  and  never  did  a 
human  being  frisk  about  and  gesticu- 
late with  greater  animation.  We  have 
read  or  beard  of  a  professor  of  signs, 
and  supposing  such  a  character  were 
wai  ted,  the  selection  could  not,  or  at 
least  should  not,  be  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty, so  long  as  even  a  remnant  remains 
of  the  aborigines  of  North  America.  All 
travellers  agree  in  describing  their  ges- 
tures as  highly  dignified,  eloquent,  and 
intelligent;  and  we  have  the  authority 
of  Mr.  M'Dougal  for  saying,  that  the 
hero  of  the  present  strictly  authentic 
tale,  proved  himself  to  be  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  art.  The  restoration  of  the 
child,  the  beauty  and  wide  extent  of  the 
prairie^  and  various  other  circum- 
stances combined,  flashed  across  onr 
countryman's  mind,  operating  convic- 
tion where  jealousy  and  distrust  had 
lurked  before ;  and  as  the  Indian  stood 
before  him,  bis  eyes  beaming  with  be- 


nevoledce,  and  intelligence,  his  arm' 
extended,  and,  along  with  his  bodyt 
thrown  into  the  niost^  varied  and  speak- 
ing attitudes,  he  became  more  and  more 
satisfied  that  his  speech,  if  given  in 
brpken  English,  would  have  run  very 
nearly  as  follows:—*'  You  doubt  In- 
dian ;  you  think  him  treacherous ;  you 
think  him  wish  to  steal  the  child.  No, 
no ;  Indian  has  tribe  and  child<of  his 
own;  Indianknew  you  long  ago;  knew 
you  when  you  first  came,  and  saw  you 
when  you  not  see  Indian ;  saw  you  poor 
but  hard-working  man ;  some  white 
men  bad,  and  hurt  Indian;  you  not 
bad;  hurt  no  one,  but  work  hard  for 
your  wife  and  child ;  saw  you  choose 
bad  place;  Indian  pitied  you;  never 
make  rich  there ;  saw  your  cattle  far 
in  forest ;  thought  you  come  catch 
them ;  you  not  come  ;  your  wife  come ; 
Indian  find  her  faint  and  weary;  In- 
dian take  her  home;  fear  go  in;  think 
Indian  kill  mid  eat  her ;  no,  no ;  In- 
dian lead  her  back ;  Indian  meet  you ; 
very  sad,  then  Very  glad  to  see  her ; 
you  kind  to  Indian;  give  him  meat, 
drink,  and  better  clothes  than  your 
own;  Indian  grateful;  wish  you  to 
come  here ;  not  come ;  Indian  go  again ; 
not  come ;  Indian  very  sorry ;  take  the 
child ;  not  run  fast ;  know  vou  would 
follow  child.  Look  round  !  plenty 
ground— rich,  rich ;  Indian  love  the 
deer,  and  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the 
field  ;  the  chase  make  him  strong ;  bis 
father  loved  the  chase ;  if  Indian  farm, 
Indian  farm  here ;  look  round !  plenty 
of  ground— rich,  rich ;  many,  many 
cattle  feed  here ;  trees  not  many  on 
that  side ;  make  road  in  less  than  half 
a  moon ;  Indians  help  yon  ;  come, 
come— Indian  your  friend— come,  live 
here."  Mr.  M^Dougal  in  a  trice  exam- 
ined the  soil,  and  immediately  saw  the 
propriety  of  the  advice  given  by  the  un- 
tutored, but  by  no  means  unintelligent 
or  unobserving  savage — if  savage,  in 
deference  to  custom,  he  must  still  be 
called.  By  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  a 
day  was  fixed  Jor  the  removal  of  the 
materials  of  our  countryman's  cabin^ 
goods,  and  chattels;  and  the  Indian, 
true  to  his  word,  brought  a  detachment 
of  his  tribe  to  assist  in  one  of  the  most 
romantic  ''  flittings''  that  ever  was  un- 
dertaken, whether  in  the  new  or  old 
world.  In  a  few  days  a  roomy  log- 
house  was  fashioned,  and  a  garden 
formed  in  a  convenient  section  of  the 
beautiful  praide,  from  which  the  smoke 
^as  seen  curling,  and  the  wood-peeke 
heard  tapping  at  no  great  distance.— 
Mr.  M'Dougal  was  greaUy  pleased  with 
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the  change;  and  no  wonder,  aeeinf; 
tlMtt  he  eoald  almoat  boa<t  of  a  body 
l^ard  aa  bold  as  the  bownen  of  Robin 
Hood.  Hia  Indian  firiend  speedily  be- 
came a 'aort  of  foaler-brotber,  and  his 
tribe  as  faithful  as  the  roost  attached 
tail  of  gillies  that  erer  surrounded  a 
Highland  chieftain.  Eren  the  stupid 
'  kine  lowed  on  finding  tliemselves  sud- 
denly transported  to  a  Ixiondless  range 
of  the  richest  pasture,  and,  up  to  the 
date  of  the  last  advices,  were  improving 
rapidly  in  condition,  and  increasing 
in  numbers.  Tiie  little  garden  was 
smiling  like  arose  in  the  desert;  grass, 
orer^bundant,  gradudly  giving  vay 
to  thriving  crops  ;  and  the  kineso  well 
satisfied  with  their  gtm§^  that  herds 
and  inclosnres  were  alike  unneeded  to 
keep  them  from  the  com.  The  Indians 
continued  friendly  and  fiiittiful,  occa- 
sionally bringing  presents  of  venison 
and  other  game,  and  were  uniformly 
rewarded  from  the  stores  of  a  dairy 
overflowing  with  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese.  Attached  as  the  red  man  was 
to  his  own  mode  of  life,  he  was  at  length 
induced,  with  his  wife,  to  form  part  of 
^e  establis  iroent  in  ibm  capacity  of 
grieve  or  liead  shepherd— a  duty  he  un- 
dertook the  more  cheerfully,  as  it  still 
left  him  opportunities  of  meeting  and 
communing  with  his  friends,  and  re- 
connoitring the  antlered  denizens  of 
the  forest.  Let  us  hope,  tiierefore, 
that  no  untoward  accident  will  occur  to 
mar  this  beautiful  picture  of  sylvan 
life ;  that  the  M<i)ougal  colony  will 
was  stronger  and  stronger,  till  every 
section  of  the  prairie  is  forced  to  yield 
tribute  to  the  spade  and  tlie  plough ;  and 
that  future  generations  of  the  clan  will 
be  able  to  say  for  theaiselves,  and  im- 
press upon  their  children, 

*  Happy  th«  min  whote  hIghetC  e«re 

A  fdw  pftteroal  aerM  bovad; 
CMlMt  tm  breathe  hit  native  air 
la  bit  owe  groaad. 

Wkete  berda  with   nilk,  wbote  fielda  with 
bread, 
WboM  tockatapplj  him  with  atttre; 
Wbeie  tree*  in  Mmmer  yield  hln  abade, 
la  winter  Ire. 

That  let  me  live  anaeen,  eakaowa, 

Thua  enJacaeated  let  me  die ; 
Steal  frooi  the  world, and  not  a  ttema 
Tell  where  flier 


€nhlt  CAlk. 

VOR  THS  ei,io. 


Wrmtlino. — Homer  has  treated  us 
to  an  account  of  the  Greek  mode  of 
wrestling,  but  he  has  evidently  taken 
the  license  usually  allowed  to  poets.— 


The  wrestling  of  the  preaks,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  baa-relied  and  coins, 
was  neither  elegant  nor  acientifle:  it 
appears  to  resemble  the  auuner  of  the 
Switiers  of  tlie  present  age^  who  de- 

Knd  not  upon  ttie  dextrous  nse  of  the 
jSybot  endeavour  to  lift  each  other 
from  the  ground,  when  he  who  is  lift- 
ed, Buiy  of  coarse,  be  easily  thrown  on 
his  batk  by  the  other.  *^ 

WoMiiiw— Your  cynic  philosopben 
affiBct  to  speak  oootemptooualy  of  wo- ' 
men,  but  even  the  cold  calcalating 
Chancellor,  he  wluNuPope  justly  styles 
the  ^  wisest,  brightest,  oieanest  of  man- 
kindt*'  has  done  them  justice.  A  more 
elegant  compliment,  however,  could 
not  be  paid  them  than  that  of  Come- 
lioa  Agrippa,  wlus  in  his  curious  tract 
**  De  landtbus  feminarum,**  thus  spcsks 
of  the  constancy  of  women: — When 
our  Saviour  roae  from  the  dead,  he  ap- 
peared first  to  women,  not  to  men ;  and 
It  is  also  manifest  that,  after  the  death 
of  Christ  the  men  forsook  the  faith,  but 
it  haa  not  been  proved  that  the  wooien 
ever  aliandoned  tlie  Christian  religion. 
»  *  ♦  *  Our  Saviour  was 
betrayed,  sold,  bought,  accused,  con- 
deamed,  suffered,  was  crucified,  and  fi- 
nally given  to  death  by  no  others  than 
by  men.  He  was  rei^oonoed  lyy  St. 
Peter,  ft>rsaken  by  the  rest  of  his 
disciples,  and  was  accompanied  solely 
by  women  to  the  cross  and  to  the 
tomb."  Shall  a  quality  for  which  we 
most  prize  the  dog  be  overlooked  in 
oar  own  species  1  *** 

HuiMAN  Statues.— Were  the  human 
race  constantly  decreasing  in  statore 
as  novelists  and  poets  would  iiave  ns 
believe^  what  a  race  of  pigmies  woold 
the  present  generation  be!  In  very 
large  cities  and  towns,  a  decay  of  phy- 
sical strength  and  s  am^lness  of  sta- 
ture most  be  obvious,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  In  the  country.  There  are 
thoBsands  in  England  at  this  day,  who 
are  liule  inferior  in  bodily  strength  lo 
their  barliarous  ancestors,  when  they 
opposed  the  Roman  invader,  and  the 
peasants  of  Italy;  if  tliey  possess  not 
their  courage  aiid  spirit,  they  have 
frakies  as  well  knit  as  the  soldiers  of 
Cmsar*s  legions.  Eiamine  the  defen- 
sive armour  of  the  English,  and  yon 
will  find  tiiat  not  one  suit  in  twenty  ia 
too  large  for  s  well-fomed  man  of  the 
preaanr  day.  The  skeletons  which 
have  been  diaoovered  at  Pompeii  are 
not  of  larger  dimensions  than  those  of 
the  modem  UaUana.  The  huge  boiiea 
fband  sometioMa  in  this  island  are  the 
ismains  of  antediluvian  animds,  or. 
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pfrhfipSy  of  the  elephants  bronchi  hi- 
ther by  the  Emperor  Claadias.        *** 

Rbtribction.  —  Thoee  vho  hate 
cruelly  will  find  coneolalion  in  the  fact, 
that  the  inventors  of  barbarous  pu- 
nishments, and  of  instmments  for  the 
deslmction  of  mankind,  have  been  the 
Tictims  of  (heir  inhuman  contrivances* 
Philaris  was  roasted  to  death  in  the 
brasen  bull,  which  his  refined  cruelty 
had  prompted  him  to  fabricate,  to 
please  a  tyranL  Richard  the  First  of 
England  taoglu  the  FVench  the  use  of 
the  cross-bow,  and  was  himself  slain 
by  a  shot  from  that  engine.  The  car- 
cass of  him  who  erected  the  gibbets  of 
Monlfiocon,  was  not  long  after  sus- 
pended upon  one  of  them  ;  and,  if  1 
mistake  not,  the  inventor  of  the 
*<  Maiden,'*  a  description  of  guillotine 
formerly  used  in  Scotland,  perished  by 
bis  own  invention.  *** 

RoMSO  AND  JiTLiBT.^This  plsy  has 
ever  been  accounted  among  the  bc^ 
of  Shakspeare^s  works.  It  is,  however, 
we  believe,  not  generally  known,  that 
k  is  founded  on  a  tragedy  of  real  life, 
that  happened  about  the  beginning  of 
the  foarteenth  century.  The  story,  with 
all  its  circumstances,  is  given  us  by  an 
Italian  novelist,  named  Bandello,  as 
also  by  Oiaolome  da  Corte,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Verona.  The  young  lover,  as 
this  historian  relates,  was  called  Ro- 
meo Montecchio,  and  the  lady.  Juliet 
CspellOb  Captain  Breval,  in  his  tra- 
veb,  relates  lliat  when  he'  was  at  Vero- 
na he  was  shewn  an  old  building,  in 
which  the  tomb  of  these  ill-fated  lovers 
had  formerly  been  broken  up,  and  that 
he  was  informed  by  his  guide  in  all  the 
particnlars  of  the  history.  The  castle 
«f  Montecchio,  sitoale  between  Vioenza 
and  Verona,  anciently  belonged  to  the 
illastrioiis  house  of  that  name,  that 
was  the  head  of  a  foction  against  the 
Capelloa.  Oar  iannonal  bard  has  made 
that  quarrel  the  subject  of  his  affecting 
tragedy,  and  as  the  story  is  founded  in 
truth,  it  will  ever  have  that  elfoct  upon 
the  mind,  that  no  fiction,  be  it  ever  so 
highly  wrought,  can  create. 

WaiTina.— "  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  writing  has  had  to  struggle  against 
power.  At  first,  the  feudal  baron  was 
ashamed  of  being  able  to  write,  and 
the  signing  hia  name  was  like  putting 
on  his  arroouri  service  to  be  done  by  an 
inferior ;  however,  writing  became  ge- 
neral, and  barons  were  obliged  to  learn 
to  write  in  self-defence.  The  next 
stage  was  printing ;  it  was  long  ungen- 
leeltohave  printed  a  book,  a  kind  of 
blemish  on  nobility,  and  indulged  in 


by  the  youth,  apologlied  for  by  the  old  i 
but,  at  length  printing  became  universal, 
the  people  felt  it  a  weapon  of  their  own.*' 
— iVtfiD  Mon.  Mag, 

■  Thb  Cholbaa. — A  resident  at  Paris 
thus  describes  the  effects  of  the  Cholera 
in  that  City:— '<1  have  traversed  a 
good  portion  of  the  City;  it  is  diiBcuU 
to  describe  it  now.  The  Boulevardiu 
formerly  the  promenade  of  the  idlers  and 
the  fashionables,  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
swindlers,  are  now  thinly  sprinkled 
with  a  few  melancholy  persons,  walk- 
ing as  it  were,  in  fear  or  the  malady,  of 
which  every  one  is  talkiiqg.  No  car- 
riages, no  splendid  liveries,  even  the 
diplomatic  corps  conceal  themselves. 
The  druggists*  shops  are,  in  some 
places,  thronged  by  persons,  each  to 
ask  a  remedy  for  a  father,  a  mother,  a 
wife,  a  husband  or  a  child,  or  a  relation 
who  is  dying.  In  some  houses  there 
are  several  dead  at  the  same  moment ; 
and  one  sees  a  coffin  lying  in  the  pas- 
sage and  covered  with  a  white  sheet 
with  a  candle  lighted  at  the  head,  wait- 
ing until  the  black  cart  approaches,  to 
carry  the  deceased  to  a  place  of  buriaL 
It  is  indeed,  a  dreadful  visitation,  which 
desolates  a  city,  causes  the  ruin  of 
families,  and  leaves  many  a  forlorn  or- 
phan to  weep  in  misery,  or  to  beg  a 
pittance  in  the  streets.'* 

Brandino.— The  manner  in  which 
Naylor,  convicted  of  blasphemy  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  suffered  his 
punishaient,  is  thus  described  by  Bur- 
ton in  his  diary.  The  writer  was  one 
of  the  members  named  to  see  a  part  of 
the  sentence  carried  into  execution. 
<<  He  put  oat  lus  tongue  very  willingly, 
bot  shrinked  a  little  when  the  iron 
came  upon  his  forehead.  He  was  pale 
when  be  came  oat  of  the  pillory,  but 
high  coloured  after  toDgue4>oring.  Ife 
was  bound  by  a  cord  by  both  arms  to 
the  pillory ;  Rich,  the  mad  merchant, 
sat  tMire  at  Naylor*s  feet  all  the  time. 
Sometimes  he  sung,  and  cried,  and 
stroked  his  hair  and  face^  and  kissed 
his  hand,  and  sucked  the  fire  out  of  his 
forehead.  Naylor  embraced  his  execu- 
tioner, and  behaved  himself  very  hand- 
somely and  patiently.  A  great  crowd 
of  people  there;  the  sheriff  present, 
'cam  multls,*  at  the  Old  Exchange, 
near  the  conduit.** 

Roman    Ampbithbatrb— A   corre- 

rndent  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
e*'  for  the  present  month,  speakii^  of 
a  Roman  amphitheatre  discovered  at 
Lillebone  in  Normandy,  says,  •*  When 
I  was  there  in  last  October,  abo  it  fifteen 
labourers  were  at  work  under  the  per- 
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tonal  tnperintcndenec  of  the  mtyor, 
who,  I  WM  told,  was  a  most  zealoot 
antiqaary,  and  poMOMod  of  a  very  va- 
laable  collection  of  cariodties,  which 
hav<*  betn  dliicovared.  About  ten  years 
ago,  this  enrioiM  boilding  was  so  cover- 
ad  op  with  rabbUh  aa  to  present  a  niH- 
ahafMn  oMund  of  great  magnityda.  At 
present  dl  the  sooth  side  of  it  is  flo 
cleared  away,  as  to  leave  the  outside 
walls,  more  than  fifty  feet  high,  qaile 
clear.  Tlie  inside  has  been  so  ex- 
posed as  to  exhibit  the  dressing-rooms 
of  the  actors,  and  many  tiers  of  benches. 
The  oatside  i«  composed  of  tafa  which 
ootem  tlie  walls;  they  are  of  chalk  and 
Roman  brick,  cemented  together  so 
strongly  as  to  be  more  like  a  solid  rock 
than  masonry.  The  road  from  Havre  to 
Rooeo  cats  off  one  end  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, which,  when  perfect,  is  calcu- 
lated to  have  contained  29,000  per- 


l^oMaoH,  the  poet,  who  exdaima  in 
hia  Seasons,  **  Falaely  luxorioa^  will 
not  man  awake!**  used  to  lie  in  bad  till 
noon,  becauae,  he  said,  he  had  nomso- 
live  in  getting  up.  He  could  ima^o 
the  good  of  rising,  )Mt  be  oo«ld  aluo 
iaMq^  the  good  of  lying  still. . 

VoLTAiRi'a  RiDDLB. — What  is  the 
longest,  and  yet  the  shortest  thing  in  the 
world--the  swiftest,  and  the  moat  slow 
—the  most  divisible,  and  the  most  ex- 
tended—the  least  valued,  and  the  most 
regretted — without  which  nothing  mn 
be  done— which  devours  everv  thing 
however  small,  and  yet  gives  life  and 
Mirit  to  every  object  however  great !  -' 
(Time.)— tfMory  ofSSadiQ. 

SniANOB       MSTAMORPHOaiS.  —  Mr. 

y  whilst  engaged  one  morning  in 

painting  a  acene  at  the  Theatre,  waa 
much  annoyed  by  some  gentlemen  who^ 
looking  on,  were  giving  their  opiniova 
very  freely,  and  aeggesting  to  him  a  v»> 
riety  of  extremely  injodicioos  akera- 
tions ;  at  length,  beim^  completely  oat 
of  patience  with  their  conceit  and  im- 
pertinence^  he  obaerved,  '*  Excose  me 


gentlemen,  but  I  make  It  a  rwie  always 
to  proceed  with  my  painting  according 
to  my  Own  notions,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reason;  some  years  ago  I  imd  a 
eommission  to  paint  a  garden-scene  for 
a  provincial  th^tre;  whilst  occupied  in 
executing  it,  I  was  advised  by  one  per- 
aon  to  make  such  an  alteration  ;  impor- 
tuned b/anotlier  to  pot  this ;  entreated 
by  a  third  to  add  something  else ;  and 
being  at  that  period  a  novice  in  my  pr<^ 
Ceasioo,  I  was  all  suboussion  and  com- 
plaisance, yielded  to  the  opinion  of  each 
new  critic,  and  made  whatever  altera- 
tion was  sunested,  *till  one  morning, 
scepfiing  beS  Oom  my  canvas  to  take 
a  general  survey  of  my  performance,  I 
perceived,  alas!  my  garden-eoene  was 
a  street  !** 

A  MAN  named  '*  Cmsar,**  married  a 
girl  of  the  name  of  «<Roma;**  (both 
common  names  in  modem  Rome). 
They  lived  in  the  Piassa  Navona,  close 
to  Pasquin*s  statue,  where,  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage^  was  foend  the  foU 
lowing  piece  &l  advice  to  the  bride- 
groom:—^  Cave,  Cmsar,  ne  toa  Roma 
respublica  fiat!**  The  man  repUait 
next  day,  ^'Cssar  imperat!**  bat  his 
antagonut  rejoined,  ''Ergo  oorDnabt- 
lor  V'^TraDeU  in  IUI9. 

A  PKtsoN  having  an  even  number  of 
counters  in  one  hand;  and  an  oddnvni- 
ber  in  the  other,  how  to  tell  in  wbich 
band  the  even  numbers  are,  let  the  per- 
son maltiply  the  nuaUier  in  his  rigbt 
hand  bv  an  odd  number,  and  tlie  luias- 
ber  in  his  left  hand  by  an  even,  and  let 
him  then  tell  yoo,  if  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts together  be  odd  or  even.  If  it  be 
even,  the  even  number  is  in  the  right 
hand ;  and  if  it  be  odd,  the  even  iinm- 
ber  is  in  the  left  hand. — HoopT^t  Aa- 
H&mai  HMrtmii&wt, 

SinovLAWL  Fact.— At  the  execotion 
of  Caracdoli  at  Naples,  bis  body  was 
tlm>wn  into  the  aea ;  however,  the  body 
three  weeks  after  rose  again  and  floated 
with  the  immense  load  of  9501b. attach- 
ed to  iU-^Lift  o/NiUon. 
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Wednesday,  May  9. 
Fmmt  rif*  49«.  »fu  S  m»m, 
%  day.  Ih«  uMlMt  Romaot  hdd  Cto  9m-' 
Lao«ria.or  af  ooctanwl  tpirita,  irfckh 
rMd«jr«. 

Thursday,  May  10. 

7  of  tiM  iMtUt  or  Lodi,  which  «m 
Ifat  yev  t796. 

Friday, May  II. 

Mtrcmjf  rims  I€m.  t^t.  4  mtm. 
Jm\  orCbiulwm  di«d  1778. 
kth  th«  Jew»*Dcftth  of  Elijah,  S  KiAgt, 


Saturday,  May  1 2. 
Hm  Riffht  Hon.  Spencor  Perctval 


Sunday,  May  19. 

TSISO  aVMOAT   AVTSS  SArrsK, 

Lnsoot  for  tb«  Day.— 4  ck.  tf  Dnn 
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fnturtratrli  Urtirlf. 

PIERRE    LOUVOIS. 

(POR  THE  OLIOJ 

At  the  time  the  French  army  held 
poMetsion  of  Italy  the  most  strict  and 
rigorous  measures  were  put  in  force  by 
them,  to  suppress  the  lawless  habits  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  which,  under  a  weak 
form  of  government,  had  risen  to  such  a 
height  or  crime  as  to  require  more  than 
ordibiary  severity  to  check.  These  laws 
were  not  alone  in  force  against  the  na- 
tives, for  they  fell  with  undiminished 
rigour  on  such  of  the  French  troops  as 
were  caught  in  Uie  commission  ot  any 
act  contravening  the  strict  code  laid 
down  for  their  observance,  and  punish* 
ment  came  so  swiftly  after  the  offence  as 
to  be  attended  with  at  least  one  salu- 
tary effect,  that  of  taking  place  whilst 
its  cause  was  yet  fresh  in  the  remem- 
Inrance  of  the  shuddering  spectators. 

Id  the  northern  part  of  Italy  was  quar- 
tered a  small  division,  consisting  of  a  few 

Vol.  IX. 


regiments  of  the  line,  under  the  command 
of  a  General  Du  vaL  He  was  a  man  of  a 
morose  and  stern  disposition^  a  strict 
martinet,  and  one  but  little  prone  to 
pardon  any  offences  committed  by  the 
soldiery  under  his  comro  and  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  just,  and  not 
slow  in  rewarding  merit,  when  such 
fell  under  his  observation.  His  notice 
had  for  a  short  time  been  attracted  to 
a  lad  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  for 
whom  he  began  to  feel  some  interest. 
Pierre  Louvois,  which  was  the  youth*s 
name,  was  a  general  favourite  in  the 
regiment  to  which  he  belonged,  though 
his  manners  and  dispositions  were  but 
little  in  accord  with  thase  of  his  rank  ; 
there  was  a  sort  of  dignity  and  lofty 
bearing  not  exactly  in  unison  with  the 
situation  of  a  private,  but  yet  it  bad 
never  been  the  cause  of  his  creating  a 
single  enemy  amongst  his  associates. 
His  mother,  who  said  she  was  the  wi- 
dow of  a  soldier,  had  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montpelier,  of  which  part 
of  the  country,  however,  she  was  not  a 
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native.     She  had  maintained  herself   open,  and  the  noise  of  a  scuffle  above 


and  son  as  a  lace-worker,  at  which  she 
was  very  expert,  and  from  her  upright 
conduct  and  quiet  modest  demeanour 
was  much  esteemed.    As  Pierre  grew 
towards  manhood,  many  were  the  offers 
from  the  farmers  and  mechanics  in  the 
vicinity  to  give  him  employment,  but 
this  she  always  firmly  but  thankfully 
refused.    To    the   o^en- repeated   in- 
quiries as  to  what  she  intended  to  make 
of  him,  she  could  eive  no  answer,  and 
the  neighbours  eiclaimed  against  a  lad 
of    su<£   spirit    and    promise    being 
brought  up  in  idleness,  with  nothing  to 
look  forward    to.      Bladame  Louvois 
cared  but  little  how  hard  she  worked 
herself,  but  could  not  brook  that  Pierre 
should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  menial 
drudgery  of  any  description  ;  at  times, 
sadness  would  come  over  her  mind, 
when  she  thought  how  unable  Pierre 
would  be  to  support  himself,  alike  ig- 
norant of  any  busineas  or  profession, 
when  she  should  cease  to  exist ;  but 
these   tboogbts    had    scarcely  gained 
birth,  when  she  received  a  pang  but 
little  expected;  the  ConscriptioB  had 
decided  that  Pierre  should  beooioe  a 
soldier.  It  was  quite  beyond  her  means 
to  raise  sufficient  money  to  obtain  a 
substitute,  and  she   therefore  decided 
on  following  him,  in  whom  all  her  hopes 
centred,  wheresoever  his  fortunes  or 
his  fate  might  lead  him ;  provided  she 
remained  near  him,  she  cared  but  little 
in  what  capacity,  servile  or  otherwise ; 
and  Madame  Louvois  the  Sutler  sound- 
ed as  musically  in  her  ears,  as  would 
the  repetition  of  his  title  to  a  new  made 
peer.     About  a  year  after  Pierre  had 
joined  his  regiment,  he  was  one  day 
sauntering  listlessly  along  the  road  to 
Vicena,  without  perceiving  that  he  had 
passed  the  boundary  of  the  camp ;  the 
view  before  him  was  so  beautiful  that  it 
called  to  mind  his  former  home  in  the 
south  of  France,  which  he  had  left  with 
much  regret,  for  there  was  more  than 
one  dark-eyed  Brunette  that  had  looked 
upon  him  with  other  than  the  eves  of 
friendship ;  and  there  was  one  playful 
smiling  girl  that  be  liad  early  learnt  to 
love,  with  whom  he  would  often  wander 
forth  beside  some  rippling  brook,  or 
through  the  rich  vineyards,  and  conjure 


stairs  plainly  indicated  where  help  was 
dedred.  As  he  entered  the  room,  he 
perceived  a  soldier  in  the  French  uni- 
form, who  no  sooner  saw  that  he  was 
discovered,  than,  throwing  open  the  back 
window,  he  leaped  into  the  garden,  and 
in  an  instant  was  flying  across  the  coun- 
try. A  woman  lay  upon  the  floor, 
bearing  the  marks  of  recent  ill-usage, 
and  apparently  lifeless;  the  chamber 
was  in  the  greatest  coufiiision,  some  ar- 
ticles of  small  value  and  a  little  money 
lay  scattered  upon  the  floor,  shewing 
that  the  villain's  intention  had  been 
that  of  robbery. 

The  piercing  cries  uttered  by  the  wo- 
man had  been  heard  by  more  than  Pi- 
erre, for  a  small  detachment  which  was 
marching  from  Vicensa  to  Verona,  be-  ' 
ing  within  hearing  at  the  moment,  some 
of  them  ran  to  give  tlieir  assistance,  and 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  a 
French  soldier  in  the  act  (as  they  sup- 
posed) of  plundering.  Pierre  stated, 
that  the  cries  of  distress  had  drawn  him 
thither,  and  he  had  just  arrived  in  time 
to  see  the  villain  escape  from  the  win- 
dow. The  officer  listened,  hot  shook 
his  head  in  doubt,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing orders  that  Pierre  should  be  strictly 
guarded,  and  instantly  marched  off  to 
the  quarters  of  his  regiment. 

The  news  flew  awifUy  through  the 
regiment,  that  Pierre  was  under  arrest, 
charged  with  an  attempt  at  robbery ;  but 
there  were,  none  amongst  those  who 
knew  him  well  that  would  give  it  a  mo- 
ment's credence;  circumstances  might 
be,  as  they  were,  strongly  against  him, 
but  they  were  convinced  he  could  rebut 
them ;  no,  no !  it  was  a  more  guilty 
heart  that  planned  the  commission  of 
the  deed. 

Pierre  himself  was  sanguine;  befek 
that  the  woman  could  exculpate  him  in 
an  instant,  and  that  the  court-martial, 
which  was  appointed  for  the  fbllowiiig 
morning,  would  order  bis  instant  libe- 
ration. The  cell  in  which  be  was  coo- 
fined  was  not  very  agreeable  to  be  sore^ 
but  then  it  had  only  terrors  for  those 
guilty  beings  who  worked  up  hideous 
Uioughts  in  their  imaginations  to  fright 
themselves ;  he  stretched  himself  upon 
his  bard  wooden  bed,  and  slept 


up  together  bright  dreams  c^future  days,    soundly  and  rose  as  much  refreshed  as 


He  was  thus  gazing  on  the  scene  be- 
fore him,  and  associating  it  with  places 
far  away,  wl.en  the  sound  of  some  person 
in  distress  burst  upon  bis  ear ;  it  seem- 
ed 10  come  from  a  cottage  standing  on 
the  road-side,  to  which  he  hastened  to 
render  his  assistance.    The  door  was 


if  he  had  been  again  in  France,  without 
a  single  care  to  obtrude  itself  upon  his 
mind. 

In  the  morning  the  court-martial  as- 
sembled with  all  the  usual  ceremony, 
and  Pierre  stood  arraigned  for  a  crioie, 
c^  which  ha  knew  himself  to  be  as  guilt* 
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less  as  the  Coart  about  to  try  him ;  he 
was  extremely  glad  that  business  had 
drawn  his  mother  to  Milan,  from  whence 
she  would  not  return  until  the  follow* 
ing  day,  when  it  would  be  too  late  to 
feel  uncNMiness,  and  they  could  talk  it 
through  together. 

When  called  upon  io  affirm  or  deny 
bis  guilt,  he  briefly  stated  the  circum- 
stances, and  said  the  woman  could  at 
once  prove  him  innoe«4it. 

*  Young  man,*'  replied  the  presidetat, 
«  your  story  is  well  conceived,  and  told 
with  a  semblance  of  truth,  but,  unfortu* 
natelj,  there  are  discrepancies  in  it ; 
and  as  the  woman  died  during  the  night 
of  the  injuries  she  received,  you  may 
safely  call  upon  her  to  assert  that  inno- 
cence, which  1  must  say  that  for  my 
own  part  I  very  much  doubt.*' 

The  information  of  the  woman's 
death  staggered  him  ;  it  was  upon  her 
evidence  his  safety  entirely  rested ;  the 
idea  of  her  death  had  never  once  enter- 
ed his  imagination,  and  a  cold  shudder 
ran  over  him  as  he  thought  of  the  over- 
whelming weigh'  of  evidence,  that  could 
only  be  ^insaid  by  his  simple  asser- 
tion of  innocence ;  the  current  set  loo 
strongly  against  him  to  be  stemmed,  and 
when  proof  was  adduced  that  it  was  im- 
possible, on  account  of  the  distance,  that 
the  cries  of  distress  could  have  been 
heard  within  the  bounds  of  the  camp,  he 
felt  that  he  was  a  lost  man.    , 

The  court  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  of  his  guilt,  ai^  the  following 
^y,  at  BooB^  was  named  as  that  on 
which  he  was  to  ek»se  his  short  career 
of  life.  Pierre  beard  his  sentence  with- 
oot  shewing  any  signs  of  trepidation ; 
his  cheeks  blanched  not  for  an  instant ; 
a  faint  smile  played  around  his  lips, 
which  would  nave  said,  you  are  de- 
ceived, bal  still  I  blame  you  not. 

The  veterans  of  the  regiment,  when 
tdd  of  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  swore 
a  volley  of  eaths  and  insinuated  that  the 
officers  did  not  deal  justly  by  them ; 
they  could  not  see  that  any  evidence 
was  soffioient  to  find  Pierre  guilty  of 
murder  and  robbery— *  Bah !  be  coold'nt 
doit  if  he  woald--a  harmless  lad  like 
that ;  it  was  no  use  arguing  the  matter, 
il  wae'nt  in  his  nature ;  spirits  Uke  his 
were  not  the  ones  that  stooped  to  the 
crimes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed!' — 
and  their  belief  in  his  innocence  re- 
mained still  unshaken. 

When  MaAnme  Lonvois  arrived  from 
Milan,  the  first  intelligence  that  reached 
her  wasy  thai  Pierre  was  waiting  wiib 
the  utmost  anxiety  to  see  her,  since  he 
was  doomed  at  noonday  to  die. 


*«  Die!'»  said  she-"  to  die!— no, 
no!  you  are  deceiving  roe.  They  could 
not — would  not  slay  a  child  like  that. 
Crime  never  yet  entered  his  imagination 
— it  must  be  others  that  have  palmed 
their  deeds  of  villany  upon  him.  Who 
is  there  could  look  upon  his  fair  face 
and  form,  and  say  it  was  that  of  a  guilty 
being! — none !  I  will  be  sworn." 

The  frantic  mother  flew  to  the  guard- 
house, to  gain  from  his  own  lips  the 
history  of  his  misfortune  ;  and  with 
breathless  anxiety  did  she  listen  to  his 
brief  recital. 

**  Truth,"  said  she,  when  he  had 
finished,  whilst  her  loud  sobs  almost 
hindered  the  words  from  being  heard. 
*'  Truth,  indeed !  is  there  not  truth 
stamped  on  every  word  and  action! — 
Does  it  seem  like  falsehood  that  he 
speaks  !  —  No,  no !  falsehood  never 
spoke  thus.  But,  stay — yes !  there  is 
yet  hope.  Duval  must  and  shall  listen 
to  me!  — I  will  force  that  upon  him 
shall  make  him  feel  him  innocent,  even 
should  he  have  seen  the  commission  of 
the  deed  itself." 

General  Duval  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  finding  the  door  of  the  room 
m  which  he  was  sitting  suddenly  burst 
open,  and  a  half  frantic  woman  rushing 
in  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming — 

•*  Mercy !  mercy !  for  the  love  of 
heaven,  grant  me  mercy !" 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  my 
good  woman  !  —  Who,  or  what  are 
you  !"  asked  the  GeneraL 

"  I  am  the  mother  of  the  poor  boy 
you  have  doomed  to  die.  Oh,  Sir,  but 
spare  bis  life !  On  my  knees  1  will  pray 
to  you — will  worship  you — but  spare 
his  life ! — he  is  too  young  to  die  yet  !— 
He  is  not  a  fit  subject  to  wreak  your 
cruel  laws  upon ! — Indeed !  indeed !  he 
is  innocent." 

"  Woman,  it  cannot  be— he  must 
die !" 

'  Oh,  no !  no ! — you  have  but  to  say 

the  word,  and  be  is  spared." 

**  I  say  again,  it  cannot — must  not  be.'* 

"  Oh,   Sir,  you  have  the  power  to 

save  him,  and  may  yet  live  to  bless  the 

day  you  did  so ;  but  spare  his  life  !" 

**  This  h»  trifling  ;  woman,  the  law 
must  take  its  course ;  I  can  stay  and 
listen  to  you  no  longer." 

"  Not  listen  to  me,  Duval,"  said  Ma- 
dame Louvois,  looking  sternly  at  him  ; 
**  not  listen  to  a  mother  pleading  for 
her  son's  life !— But  1  have  known  the 
time  when  that  hard  heart  of  thine  could 
feel  as  tenderly  as  would  a  mother's 
watching  her  sick  child.    Years  have 
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passed,  Duval,  since  that  night,  when, 
after  many  an  anxious  hour  of  travel- 
ling, you  arrived  near  your  chateau  in 
AlMce,  indulging  in  the  fond  hope  of 
pressing  in  your  arms  your  wife  and 
infiuit  child.  Did  your  heart  not  bleed 
when  yoa  found  the  raging  flames  had 
destroyed  your  noble  dwelling,  and 
deprived  you  of  a  wife  and  child  yon 
fondly  loved  1— Ay,  it  felt  then  as  mine 
does  at  this  moment.  Yes!  you  look 
at  me  now,  and  strive  to  bring  me  to 
your  recollection.  I  was  the  foster- 
sister  of  your  wife,  and  after  you  married 
her  1  still  followed  her  as  a  servant, 
and  when  she  became  a  mother,  did  I 
not  nurse  her  child  as  though  it  had 
been  mine  own — for  I  loved  it  as  much 
even  as  its  mother  could.  Oh !  it  was 
a  sweet,  fair  haired  child,  that  all  must 
have  loved.  On  the  night  the  fire  burst 
forth,  the  boy  lay  sleeping  beside  me ; 
its  mother  was  not  well.  I  was  watch- 
ing its  calm  slumbers  when  the  alarm 
of  fire  reached  me;  scarce  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  caught  the  child  in  my 
•rmsy  and,  rushing  into  the  open  air, 
flew  across  the  country.  Tired  and  &- 
tigued,  I  sought  shelter  where  I  was  not 
known.  I  was  soon  informed  that 
Madame  Duval  and  her  child  had  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.  The  thought  then 
dashed  across  my  mind,  that  if  I  would 
not  lose  the  child  I  so  fondly  loved,  I 
must  keep  its  existence  a  secret  from 
yoQ.  The  people  who  gave  me  shelter 
bad  forborne  to  question  me.  I  told 
the  m  some  false  tale  of  injuries  and 
op  pretsion,  and  privately  left  Alsace, 
seeking  the  South  of  France,  where 
none  knew  roe.  I  changed  my  name, 
and  brought  up  the  child  as  my  own.  I 
have  toil^  and  worked  for  it  until " 

*'  But,  the  child !"  gasped  forth  Du- 
val ;  "  where  is  it  now  1 — Is  it " 

and  he  faltered  in  bringing  out  the 
words -"Is  it  the *' 

"  It  is  the  boy  you  have  doomed  to 
die.'» 

"  Orderly,"  exclaimed  the  General, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  fly  this  instant, 
and  stay  the  execution — there  has  been 
some  error." 

The  orderly  gladly  flew  to  obey  his 
officer^  commands  on  so  joyous  an 
errand ;  but  scarce  liad  he  passed  the 
threshold  when  the  sound  of  musketry 
fell  upon  their  ears. 

"  Oh,  mercy !  heaven  grant  me 
mercy !"  exclaimed  the  General,  hiding 
his  face  in  bis  hands. 

**  Mercy!"  cried  Madame  Loavois; 
"  you  can  cry  for  mercy,  who  would 
grant  none.    Yoa  would  execute  your 


cruel  laws,  and  who  has  been  their 
victim  1— your  only  child.  Mercy,  in- 
deed!—you  would  be  merciful  now, 
were  it  in  your  power." 

The  orderly  gently  opened  the  door 
to  say  he  was  too  late— the  boy  was  no 
more! 

JJn.B» 


BBITANNY. 


A  great  part  of  Britanny  is  heath ; 
indeed,  one-third  of  the  department  of 
llle  and  Vilaine  is  computed  lo  be  still 
in  that  state.  When  Henry  the  Fourth 
saw  the  uncultivated  tracts  between 
Rennes  and  Nantes,  he  exclaimed,— 
"  Where  can  the  poor  Bretons  find  the 
money  they  have  promised  me  I" 

The  present  Cathedral  of  Quiroper 
was  built  with  the  produce  of  indul- 
gences, and  finished  in  1501.  An 
equestrian  statue  of  King  Grallon  for- 
merly stood  over  the  gateway,  whidi, 
on  every  Su  Cecilia's  eve,  one  of  the 
bell-ringers  used  to  climb:  be  pre- 
sented the  king  with  a  glass  of  wuae, 
and  then  threw  the  glass  among  4be 
crowd;  if  any  one  caught  it  whole,  he 
took  it  to  the  chapter-house,  wliere  he 
claimed  the  reward  of  a  Louis-d'or.  The 
custom  seems  to  have  been  early  ab©» 
lished.  The  statue  of  Grallon  was 
thrown  down  in  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution. 

The  inhabitanU  of  Machecool  made 
a  regulation  anymg  themselves,  m  IflOS, 
that  whoever  broke  the  third  oommaDd- 
ment  should  receive  a  slap  on  the  fiKe 
from  such  as  heard  him,  without  liberty 
of  resenting  it.  As  it  produced  ill-blood 
among  the  neighbours,  it  was  at  length 
dropi^  Machecoul  was  the  residence 
of  the  brave  but  profligate  and  sanguin- 
ary Gilles  de  Retc,  commonly  called 
Gilles  de  lAval,  who  put  several  wives 
to  death,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  original  of  BIm€  Btard.  He  was 
accused  of  dealing  with  the  devil,  of 
murdering  above  a  hundred  children ; 
and  for  these  and  other  crimes  he  was 
burned  alive  at  Nantes  in  1440.  Before 
the  revolution  his  sabre  was  shewn  in 
the  castle  of  Machecoul:  it  was  of  an 
extraordinary  size.  His  name  was  still 
pronounced  with  horror  when  Ogee 
wrote  his  description  of  Britanny. 

The  coast  of  Britanny  is  so  dangerous 
that  a  former  Visccfunt  of  Leon  used  to 
say,  that  a  certain  rock,  notorious  for 
shipwreck,  was  a  more  valuable  stone 
to  him  than  the  roost  predous  jeweL 
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f  xlfir  Of  t^f  tliqpdftri;. 

BT  HORACB  GUILFORD. 
F»r  the  OtU, 

BLAUNCHEFLOR. 

A  TALB  OP  HAMSXAlo 
Coocludfld  from  p.  310. 

One  day  soon  afWr  the  circtiiDStances 
we  have  narrated,  tbe  central  space,  in 
the  front  of  the  gallery,  distinguished 
by  this  stately  harness,  and  to  which  the 
widow,  with  weeping  eyes,  and  the 
heiress,  with  a  heart  emaloas  of  heroism, 
so  frequently  looked,  was  discovered  to 
be  vacant !  And  scarcely  had  the  asto- 
nishment and  fruitless  investigation 
caosed  by  its  disappearance  begun  to 
subside,  when,  lo!  a  fresh  source  of 
terror  manifested  itself  in  the  castle  and 
its  adjacent  hamlets.  The  armour,  or 
rather,  as  they  asserted,  the  dead  corse 
of  Sir  Bertram  usurping  it,  had  been 
seen  by  the  servants,  sometimes  in  the 
castle-chapel,  by  his  own  tomb,  on 
which  the  identical  suit  was  chiselled, 
coloared,  and  gilt  in  marble;  some- 
times in  the  garden,  whence  it  was  said 
to  vanish  into  the  old  buttresses  that, 
clad  in  raiment  of  vines  abd  roses, 
Crowned  over  its  tarf  walks.  The  vas- 
tals  had  also  encountered  it  The  miller 
had  seen  it  in  the  Lighthurst  croft,  and 
in  Robertsholme,  by  the  willowy  banks 
of  the  Blythe :  the  Reeve  had  met  it  at 
Nethertown,  near  his  house, 

**  WboM  wonnymre  wu  ful  fair  upon  «  htftth, 
AV jtb  irem  Ums  yshtidowtd  wm  Um  place.** 

And  mine  host  of  the  Golden  Gauntlet 
bad  seen  it  in  the  glades  of  Rough  Park, 
as  he  was  comii^  from  a  funeral  at 
YoxaU. 

The  liady  of  Hamstal,  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  the  superstitions  of  tbe  age, 
did  not  hesitate  in  attributing  the  re- 
appearance of  her  dead  lord  to  his  dis- 
approval of  that  suit  which  she  was 
conscious  she  had  been  led  to  promote, 
in  opposition  to  her  belter  judgment, 
by  her  blind  partiality  towards  her 
foster  son,  no  less  than  by  her  dazzled 
views  ofag^randizement  from  her  daugh- 
ter. And  if  Blauncheflor^s  reflections 
had  a  less  poignant  tinge  of  self-re- 
proach, her  ingenuous  spirit  could  not 
conceal  from  herself  that,  even  while 
her  tongue  most  resisted  Plantagenet's 
suit,  her  heart  too  warmly  advocated 
it ;  nor  could  she  deny  that,  day  and 
night,  since  Edward^s  departure,  she 
bad  abandoned  herself  to  the  bitter  in- 
dulgence of  regretful  affection. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  in  this 
dreary  manner ;  tbe  Prince  of  Wales 
had  p«rted  for  Aquitaine,  and  an  invi- 


tation, or  rather  a  command,  had  ar- 
rived from  the  sovereign,  who  still  held 
court  at  Tutbury,  which  was  promptly 
obeyed  by  the- I^y  De  Rid  ware; — 
Blancheflor  pleading  illness,  remained 
at  HamstaL  The  employments  of  her 
solitude  were  melancholy  enough,  being 
only  varied  from  orisons  in  the  chapel, 
and  the  superintendence  of  alms-giving 
at  the  travellers*  gate,  to  the  never- 
ending  web  of  embroidery,  or  lonely 
rambles  into  the  Romantic  neighbour- 
hood. Ttie  remains  of  an  old  hermi- 
tage in  one  of  the  deepest  ravines  in 
the  forest  of  Rough  Park,  which  had 
long  ago  been  tenanted  by  an  anchorite 
of  great  sanctity,  was  a  favourite  object 
in  her  woodland  strolls.  It  was  a  deep 
circular  dell,  carpetted  with  the  most 
delicate  herbage  and  mosses.  Summer 
and  winter  one  eternal  green  sur 
rounded  and  overshadowed  this  aret 
from  the  gigantic  pines,  that  like  a  vam 
wall  encircled  it,  save  that  one  vista 
disclosed  the  old  weather-stained  tower 
of  the  lodge.  Five  or  sii  great  apple- 
trees  waved  their  carmine  blossoms  over 
the  remains  of  the  cell ;  and  its  little 
clear  well  still  bubbled  under  its  rude 
stone  crucifix ;  while,  thickly  enamelled 
on  the  short  turf,  constellations  of  pale 
primroses  looked  meekly  up  at  the  ma- 
jestic darkness  of  their  lofty  canopy. 
The  melancholy  boom  of  the  wood- 
pigeon,  and  the  flippant  notes  of  the 
cuckoo,  melodized  well  with  the  May 
wind  which  brushed  over  the  high  tree 
tops,  like  the  sound  of  a  disUnt  ocean. 
It  was  one  evening,  while  her  feet  were 
listlessly  pacing  among  fragrant  beds 
of  wild  lilies  of  the  valley,  for  which 
the  woodlands  of  Rough  Park  were  once 
remarkable,  that  she  heard  a  deep  voice 
pronounce  her  name :  shetumed  hastily. 
To  reco^ize  the  fbrmidable  armour  of 
Sir  Bertram  in  that  sequestered  dell, 
might  alone  have  terrified  Blauncheflor: 
what,  then,  must  have  been  her  sensa- 
tions, when  the  raised  aventail  disclosed 
to  her  view  the  features  of  her  father ! 

King  Edward  held  high  festival  at 
Tutbury  Castle,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
creating  his  noble  host  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. This  l>eautiful  baronial  palace, 
enwreathed,  with  its  towery  diadem,  the 
brows  of  a  steep  green  mound,  thrown 
up  as  it  were  out  of  the  very  heart  of 
Needwood  Forest ;  bannered  halls,  ta- 
pestried chambers,  lofty  turrets,  and 
yawning  gateway,  throwing  their  mani- 
fold grandeur  around  an  area  of  three 
acres.  Emerging  majestically  from  the 
great  woodlands,  it  sweeps  downwards 
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into  tbe  brave  pattaret  and  meadows 
of  the  Dove  and  the  Trent.    Tradition 
says,  that,  on  a  clear  day,  tbe  warder, 
from  the  Donjon  rampart,  commanded 
twice-five  counties.    The  castle  itself, 
long  the  residence  of  the  powerful  and 
wealthy  Lancasters,  Earls  of  Derby, 
had  ever  maintained  a  degree  of  pomp 
and  circumstance,  whose  bold  exhibi- 
tion awakened  the  jealous  eye  of  royalty 
itaelL    With  Edward  the  Third,  bow- 
ever,  the  family  were  in  high  favour : 
he  had  not  only  raised  its  representa- 
tive, Henry  *  The  Goody"  (as  he  was 
popularly  termed)  to  the  ducal  rank, 
but  by  affiancing  his  daughter  to  the 
young  Prince  John  of  Gaunt,  rendered 
him  the  sire  of  a  lineage  of  kings.    To 
give  some  idea  of  the  splendid  mainten- 
ance displayed  at  Tutbury  Castle,  there 
is  an  old  cofferer *s  account  extant,  which 
estimates  the  expences  of  tbe  pantry, 
buUery,   and  kifcben,   alone,  at  tbe 
yearly  cost  of   4()00L  ;    while   other 
items,  consisting  in  purchases  of  silver 
cups,  dishes,  cotfers,  &c  ;  with  Vermil- 
lion and  wax  for  torches ;  and,  chiefly, 
the  wardrobe  expenditures  for  quanti- 
ties of  minever  and  other  furs,  cloths, 
velvets,  and  silks  for  the  bishops,  ba- 
rons,   and    knights    frequenting   this 
princely  residence,  together  with  gifts 
to  the  Queen  of  £ngland,Frencb  knights, 
Countess  Warine*8  nurses,  minstrels, 
esquires,  &c.,  complete  tbe  annual  ex- 
penditure of  8000L — a  prodigious  sum 
when  we  consider  tbe  diflierence  be- 
tween that  time  and  our  own  ! 

Night  leaned  over  the  romantic 
thickets  of  Needwood,  when  two  horse- 
men were  seen  in  successive  and  earnest 
parleys  ^ith  mine  host  of  tbe  Flaggon, 
In  the  lovely  village  of  Yoxall ;  with 
tbe  grey  porter  of  Longcroft  by  the 
torch-light  waters  of  its  moat;  with  as 
old  wood-cutter  at  Hadley ;  with  a  fish- 
erman whom  they  encountered  by  the 
forest  streams  of  Linbrook;  and,  lastly, 
with  tbe  seneschal  of  Byrkley  Lodge. 
The  deep  disappointment  they  testified 
at  the  answers  their  enquiries  received, 
and  the  speed  at  which  they  renewed 
their  course,  along  tbe  woodland  path, 
might  have  bespoken  them  to  be  stran- 
gers repulsed  in  their  endeavours  to 
gain  an  asylum  for  the  night ;  but  as, 
through  tbe  opening  thickets,  the  lights 
of  Tutbury  glistened  over  the  gloom,  the 
first  speech  of  tbe  taller  horseman  de- 
clared otherwise. 

•'  We  will  to  the  Court— to  tbe  Court, 
Dc  Hanbury  '—Edward  will  make  a 
wilderness  of  tbe  whole  country,  bat  he 
will  aid  me  to  reclaim  her  !'* 


«  There  wUl  be  no  need,''  said  lii^ 
companion,    soothingly,  ^  surely   the 

Lady  Blauncheflor " 

<*  Ob,  the  Lady  Blauncheflor— the 
Lady  Blauncheflor!*'  interrupted  tbe 
other—"  fodl  that  I  was  to  urge  her  so 
far!  Had  I  but  contented  myself  with 
praising  her  rejection  of  the  Prince,  all 
had  been  well ;  but  1  so  hotly  pressed 
her  on  the  subject  of  thy  suit.  Sir  Hagfa> 
so  insisted  on  tbe  Los  thoo  hast  ac- 
quired in  France;  and  the  avowal  of 
my  obligations  to  thee,  so  nearly  made 
die  command  her  to  wed  tbee—thaC  1 
fear— 1  fear  some  rash  word  of  mine 
has  driven  my  dove  to  flight  !** 

Tbe  yoonger  horseman  sighed  deeply 
and  said — 

<<  It  cannot  be  that  the  JPrtfuce  hath 
Irred  her  away;  though  young  and  flery, 
he  is  too  honourable." 

**  He  is  honour's  minion,''  rejoined 
the  other,  **  and,  though  mad  in  de- 
scending from  his  own  orbit  to  her's, 
will  nought  that  savours  of  ill-feith.— 
But,  see!  the  castle  already  gkres  upon 
as  with  iu  hundred  eyes;  we  shall 
carry  tidings  of  wonder  and  of  dole  into 
its  chambers!" 

Like  some  colossal  lantern  hung  be- 
tween earth  and  sky,  the  mighty  circlet 
of  Tutbury  Castle  revealed  itself  to 
their  view,  pierced  with  a  thoosand 
loops  of  ruddy  lostre  radiating  in  every 
direction,  from  the  bill,  apon  the  oMssy 
darkness,  and  by  its  interminable  illa- 
roination  proclaiming  its  extent  As, 
riding  op  the  street,  that  woond  rooad 
the  waist  of  the  hill,  to  the  grand  gale- 
way  on  tbe  north,  they  passed  the  deep 
Norman  porch  of  tbe  Priory  Charch,tltt 
belfry  struck  ap  alood  and  merry  peaL 
The  taller  horaeman,  as  if  stang  to  the 
quick,  dashed  the  rowels  into  his  steed, 
and,  followed  by  his  companion,  gal- 
loped round  to  tbe  tarretted  gateway. 
F^d  over  the  rest  of  tbe  pile  soared 
the  imperial  Keep;  but  tfaoogh  its 
stately  strength  was  entire»  and  tbe  bai> 
baric  ornaments  of  window,  pillar  and 
arch  still  remained,  it  was  in  a  later 
building,  profuse  in  more  delicate  and 
luxuriant  scnlptores,  that  the  royal  fea> 
tival  was  held.  The  approach  to  it  lay 
by  many  a  tower,  through  BMny  apaint* 
.  ed  chamber,  to  a  broad  stone  stair,  with 
bannisters  wrought  in  arches  and  foliage 
of  granite,  from  whence  a  pair  of  stodd* 
ed  oak  doors,  twenty  feet  high,  poored, 
on  opening,  a  golden  flood  of  festal 
light  throagb  the  vast  archway  of  the 
hall,  a  mighty  room,  one  hondred  and 
ten  feet  long  and  proportionately  broad. 
The  roof,  rising  to  eighty  feet,  was  oae 
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magniflceiil  wwh  of  Irish  oak,  biboared 
into  boge  ribs,  tbst  spanned  the  cbam- 
ber  in  a  soccession  of  arcs,  whose 
spandrils  were  pierced  with  the  most 
elaborate  carve-work,  terminating  in  a 
cornice  that  was  composed  entirely  of 
heraldic  coats,  and  from  whence,  in 
cumbrous  grandeur,  down  rolled  the 
volaorinoos  pageantry  of  arras,  impic- 
tnred  with  the  story  of  Ahasneros  and 
Esther.  The  rare  laxary  of  thick  and 
gaudy  turkey  carpets,  and  gold  broider* 
ed  cushions  of  taffetta  and  damask ,  was 
every  where  seen ;  and  of  all  the  count- 
less lights  that  flamed,  from  gold  and 
silver  candlesticks,  upon  the  daxjcling 
array  of  ibe  guest  tables,  there  was  not 
one  which  was  not  in  the  hand  of  an 
attendant. 

On  the  feast  it  were  idle  to  enlarge, 
indeed  such  terms  as  *  Fylettes  in  Ga* 
lentyne ;'  <  Vyaund  Ryall ;' '  Sipiettes  ;* 
'Oapon  of  haute  grece;*  *Sew  Lum- 
barde;*  'Purpayesin  frumente:*  and 
to  forth  might  puzjcle  the  greatest  pro- 
ficient in  the  French  cuisine.  The 
raiment  of  the  guests  displayed  so  much 
of  the  magic  of  col6«r,  that  the  eye 
wandered  till  it  was  bewildered  over 
the  peacock  variegation  of  violet,  silver, 
rosecolour,  pale  green,  and  gold ;  but 
here  and  there  the  paragon  glow  of 
tiie  auripbrygiate,  recently  introduced, 
claimed  a  splendid  distinction ;  the 
sew-fiMhioned  armilaee,  or  short  cloak, 
of  superb  dies,  was  every  where  seen; 
and  you  might  notice,  around  the  flow- 
ing hair  of  the  young  nobles,  a  garland 
of  goldsmiths*  work,  enriched  with 
emeralds,  pearls,  and  rubies,  so  as  to 
represent  flowers :  and,  if  we  add  that 
most  displayed  great  cost  of  ornament 
on  their  broad  golden  girdles,  and  wore 
shoes  crooking  upwards,  with  crack- 
owes  (as  they  were  called)  or  claw- 
buckles  fastened  with  gold  and  silver 
chains  to  their  knees, — we  shall  have 
mid  enough  for  this  sketch  of  a  festival, 
at  a  period  when  banquetting  was  car- 
ried to  such  an  excess  as  to  require 
sumptuary  laws. 

King  £dward  had  quitted  his  cano- 
pied state,  and  was  courteously  ad- 
dressing the  Duke  of  Lancaster  s  little 
daughter,  who  was  engaged  in  childish 
l^y  with  her  boyish  betrothed;  and 
Philippe  of  Hainault,  whose  preposte- 
rous crescent  of  head  gear  was  more 
than  emulated  by  the  subordinate  divi- 
nities of  the  banquet  hall,  had  joined 
herself  to  the  Lady  de  Ridware,  when 
the  seneschal  suddenly  entered,  and  in 
some  haste  whispered  the  noble  host. 

^^  Let  some  or  you  take  horse  forth- 


with and  see  to  it,'*  was  Duke  Henry's 
reply ;  and  the  seneschal  vanished  as 
he  came.  Lancaster  then  turned  to  the 
king,  and  addressed  a  few,  words  in  a 
low  tone,  at  which  his  highness  seem- 
ed much  moved,  and  going  up  to  the 
Lady  de  Ridware,  who  was  in  converse 
with  the  queen,  announced  that  the 
Warder,  while  on  bis  nightly  post,  had 
observed  a  strong  light  westward,  and 
from  his  experience  in  the  neighbour- 
ing halls  and  castles,  had  ascertained 
that  the  beacon  on  the  great  watch- 
tower  of  the  Ridware  Hamstal  (never 
lighted  but  on  emergence)  was  now 
a  blaxe,  and  tossing  its  fiery  plumage 
far  and  wide. 

Language  can  but  faintly  image  the 
frame  of  lAdy  Joanna;  forgetful  of  the 
royal  presence,  and  thinking  only  of 
the  defenceless  Blauncheflor,  she  was 
rushing  from  the  hall,  when  Phillippa, 
hastening  after  ber,  used  the  most  gra- 
cious endeavours  to  pacify  her  alarm. 
The  startling  intelligence  whispered 
from  one  to  another,  had  now  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  vast  hall ;  the  noble 
company  had  arisen  and  crowded  to- 
wards the  king ;  the  barps  of  the  min- 
strels were  hushed;  and,  amidst  this 
most  admired  disorder,  in  a  moment, 
and  as  if  dropped  from  the  vaulted  roof, 
or  bursting  from  (he  floor  below,  a  co- 
lossal figure,  sheathed  in  the  superb 
harness  of  Sir  Bertram  de  Ridware,  ap- 
peared under  the  vast  arch  of  the  hall 
door.  Then  might  vou  see  the  groupes 
of  richly  attired  ladles  recoil  with  cries 
of  terror,  either  fluttering  together  like 
startled  swans,  or  fainting  on  the  rich 
cushions  and  carpets ;  while  the  Lady 
Joanna  with  a  harrowing  exclamation, 
"  It  is  my  dead  husband!'*  was  borne 
in  frightful  convulsions  from  the  hall. 

Edward  and  Philippe  alone  stood 
unblenching ;  whether  it  were  the  gal- 
lant pride  of  their  princely  hearts,  or 
the  high  necessity  they  felt,  of  at  least 
assuming  the  superiority  of  kings,  a 
slight  start  was  all  the  outward  sign 
Philippe  shewed,  while  the  king  even 
advanced  towards  the  mailed  appari- 
tion, and  in  a  dignified  tone  he  said, 

"The  arms  and  cognizance  Sir  Ber- 
tram of  the  Hamstal  hath  so  often  sig- 
nalized, can  never  be  unwelcome  to 
King  Edward,  if  he  come  in  the  flesh  ; 
and  if  not,*'  (here  bis  voice  lowered  but 
fettered  not),  *^  brave  spirit !  wherefore 
art  thou  here!'* 

"  Great  king,  and  gracious  master!" 
said  the  knight,  taking  off  his  cerveil- 
lere,  and  disclosing  the  war-bronzed 
features  and  grixxled  hair  of  Sir  Ber- 
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tram,  ''thy  soldier  and  tervant  hath 
been  restored  from  the  dead,  only  to 
lose  all  that  made  life  lovely ;  and  to 
have  that  restored,  he  now  kneels  to 
him,  who,  under  the  King  of  kings,  and 
Mary  the  Mother  of  Gud,  can  alone 
achieve  iu*' 

Our  story  mast,  however,  quit  reluc- 
tantly this  extraordinary  scene,  leaving 
to  imagination  the  sorrow  and  the  joy, 
the  condolence  and  congratulation,  at- 
tendant on  such  unhoped  reunion; 
and,  merely  premising  that  all  search 
after  the  lovely  Blaunchefor  (though 
expedited  by  every  exertion  of  the  toy  A 
prerogative),  proved  unavailing;  and 
that  a  solemn  disavowal  of  all  partici- 
pation or  even  knowledge  of  her  flight, 
was  given  in  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
then  warring  in  France ;  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  the  tediously  brief  task  of  reca- 
pitulation. The  body  of  Sir  Bertram 
de  Rid  ware  had  been  found  after  the 
fight  of  Cresy  (still  bleeding  but  most 
severely  wounded,  and  overwhelmed  in 
his  heavy  harness),  by  a  party  of  plun- 
derers, who  were  roaming  the  field  with 
the  purpose  of  despoiling  English  and 
French  indiscriminately.  The  eminent 
beauty  of  Sir  Bertram^s  armour  particu- 
larly attracted  them,  and  having  entirely 
stripped  him,  they  were  even  disputing 
its  possession,  when  they  were  distartiH 
ed  by  a  body  of  English,  headed  by  Lord 
Reginald  Cobham  and  Lord  Stafford, 
who  had  been  dispatched  by  King  Ed- 
ward with  three  heralds  to  examine  the 
blazons  of  the  slain,  and  two  secretaries 
to  write  down  their  names.  One  of  tlie 
marauders,  however,  despairing  of  the 
armour,  and  surmising  that  its  owner 
roust  be  a  captive  of  no  mean  ransom, 
had  seized  the  naked  body  of  Sir  Ber- 
tram, and,  flinging  it  across  his  strong- 
backed  destrier,  fairly  galloped  off  with 
him  from  the  field.  Sir  Bertram *s  ar- 
mour was  soon  distinguished  by  his 
friends,  and  a  naked  corpse  found  near 
it,  but  too  horribly  mangled  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  recognition,  was  mt- 
turally  enough  concluded  to  be  his,  and 
as  such  honoured,  mourned,  and  inter- 
red. Meanwhile,  Sir  Betram^s  captor 
fell  in  with  a  knight,  a  friend  of  his,  a 
nephew  of  the  Grand  Prior  of  France, 
who  had  fallen  in  the  baule.  This 
knight,  who  had  dearly  loved  his  uncle, 
and  burned  with  vengeance  for  his 
death,  offered  the  marauder  so  tempting 
a  sum  for  the  still  insensible  Sir  Ber- 
tram, that  he  surrendered  him  at  once. 
By  this  knight,  de  Rid  ware  was  con- 
veyed to  a  strong  hold  in  Picardy,  where 
his  wounds  were  carefully  tended^  with 


the  savage  purpose  of  enabling  him  flo 
beer  all  the  rigours  of  a  hopeless  capti- 
vity. After  a  wliole  year  spent  in  the 
sufferance  of  every  insult  and  hardship, 
his  brother  in  arms  Sir  Hugh  de  Han- 
bury,  had  by  chance  discovered  his 
captivity,  and  at  gpreat  personal  risque 
accomplished  his  deliverance.  During 
his  imprisonment,  De  Ridware  had,  in 
accordance  with  the  superstition  of  the 
ai^e,  made  a  solemn  vow  that  if  he  might 
recover  his  freedom,  he  wonld,  on 
reaching  his  domain,  wander  for  a  cer- 
tain time  about  the  precincts  of  his 
castle  by  way  of  penance  for  his  sins, 
neither  sleeping  under  a  roof^  nor  eat- 
ing at  a  board.  In  the  accomplishment 
of  this  vow,  he  was  much  assisted  by 
Sir  Hugh  de  Hanbury;  and,  littte 
dreaming  of  Blauncheflor^s  love  embar- 
rassments, had  listened  with  high  sa- 
tisfaction to  that  kntght^s  declaration 
of  attachment  to  his  only  child,  and 
even  promised  him  her  hand. 

In  his  extraordinary  interview  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  under  the  yew 
tree  in  Hamstal  churchyard,  and  the 
subsequent  conference  in  the  moonligfal 
Pleasaunce,  he  had  learned  with  high 
approbation,  Blauncheflor*s  magnani- 
mous conduct  towards  her  royal  wooer; 
and  the  result  of  the  argument  which 
Sir  Bertram  himself  added,  was  the  im- 
mediate departure  of  Edward  (under  a 
promise  of  secresy)  for  his  doaunions 
in  Aquitane. 

Delighted  at  his  daaghter*s  heroic 
self-denial.  Sir  Bertram  would  not  wait 
for  the  expiration  of  his  vow,  ere  he 
sought  an  interview  with  Blauncheflor. 
Both  with  a  view  to  his  personal  safety, 
and  also  to  deter  intruders  from  his 
haunts,  he  had  availed  himself  of  bit 
experience  in  the  secret  passages  of  bis 
castle,  to  abstract  his  splendid  harness 
from  the  gallery,  and  soon  found  that  it 
procured  him  a  free  path  wherever  he 
wished  to  wander.  The  result  of  his 
interview  with  Blauncheflor  we  have 
partly  seen ;  after  the  first  alarm  and 
rapture  had  subsided,  he  urged  her  on 
the  subject  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Hanbary*s 
attachment,  so  strongly  employing  her 
own  weapons  against  her,  by  shewing 
that  her  espousing  another  would  at 
once  render  hopeless  any  farther  ad- 
vances firom  the  Prince,  that  poor 
Blauncheflor,  in  the  distraction  of  her 
feelings,  saw  no  resource  from  her  fa> 
ther*s  affectionate  importunity,  bat  the 
execution  of  a  design  she  bad  long  en* 
tertained. 
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Mmj  years  afterwardi,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  marrying  his  beaatifal  ooa- 
sin  Jane,  daughter  of  Edmond  Planta- 
genet,  and  better  known  by  the  name  of 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  received  the 
following  letter  at  Bordeaux,  the  capi- 
tal of  his  French  domain,  where  he  had 
established  a  splendid  Court. 

**  ROTAL  HiGHNBSf, 

<'lf  I  have  delayed  thus  long  the 
hour  when  I  might  have  the  woeful 
pleasure  of  bidding  him  1  love  best 
nirewell  in  this  world,  it  was  that  1  did 
not  dare  make  trial  of  my  souPs  strength, 
until  time  and  circuoistance,  and  God^s 
high  grace  (strong  medidners),  had 
certified  me  I  might  do  so,  without  pre- 
judice to  my  resolution,  and  (what  I  prize 
nigberX  without  stain  to  your  Highnesses 
honour.  Your  Highness  hath  now 
most  worthily  wedded ;  may  all  good 
angels  pour  the  fulness  of  their  golden 
▼iais  on  you  and  your  generous  spouse! 
1  now  dare  to  tell  (and  sore,  if  1  blush 
it  is  not  with  shame),  that  it  was  the 
fear  of  proving  an  usurper  to  my  coun- 
try in  yielding  to  your  suit,  or  becom- 
ing folse  to  your  Highness  in  wedding 
another,  that  has  forced  me  to  fill  with 
sorrow  and  displeasure  the  breasts  of 
two  tender  parents  (one  now  received 
from  the  dead),  and  to  carry  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Most  High,  a  heart 
more  than  divided  between  earth  and 
heaven.  But  heaven  hath  been  kinder 
to  me  than  1  deserve.  Ere  you  receive 
this,  I  am  once  more  with  my  father 
and  reothet ;  and  trust  for  their  per- 
mission to  spend  my  time  at  Hamstal  in 
blameless  maidhood,  or  if  they  will 
otherwise,  to  become  a  votary  of  the 
convent  that  hath  sheltered  me  so  long. 

'*  So,  with  her  hearty  commendations 
and  prayers,  writes, 

"  Your  Highnesses  poor  handmaiden, 

**  BLAUNCHBFLOa  DB  RiDWARI. 

**  From  my  humble  Cell,  at 
SL  Agatha's  ou  the  Swale.** 

SNO  OV  THB  TALES  OF  TUB  TAPESTBY. 


BENEFICENCE  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPERORS. 

For  the  OUo. 

JuLifTS  Cjmar  remitted  many  taxes 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  Ita- 
lians, and  made  them  in  some  cases 
handsome  presents ;  and  Augustus,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Tacitus,  after  he 
had  reduced  Egypt,  brought  so  much 
money  to  Rome  that  the  people  were 
greatly  eased  by  it.  Tiberius^  although 
a  monster  of  vice,  performed  many  acts 
worthy  of  a  wise  and  good   prince. 


Twelve  towns  having  been  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  this  emperor  remit- 
ted all  excises  and  imposts  for  five 
vears,  and  helped  the  inhabitants  with 
large  sums  of  money.  The  city  of  Sar- 
dis  having  been  visited  by  a  dreadful 
plague,  he  excused  the  people  from 
paying  any  imposts  or  tribute  for  five 
years  afterwards.  The  same  emperor 
sharply  rebuked  Rectius,  governor  of 
Egypt,  who  had  sent  him  a  large  sum 
of  money  which  had  been  levied  with- 
out orders  ;  "  I  would  have  my  sheep 
shorn,'*  said  he,  «<but  not  flayed!" 
Nay,  he  lent  the  people  some  money 
from  his  treasury,  without  receiving 
interest. 

Suetonius  informs  us,  that  Caligula 
scrupulously  paid  all  the  legacies  which 
his  predecessor  had  left  to  the  Roman 
people,  and  remitted  the  tax  of  a  hun- 
dredth penury  on  estates  sold  by  auc- 
tion. His  kindness  to  the  King  of 
Commagene  is  well  known.  Claudius 
remitted  many  taxes,  and  among  the 
rest,  that  on  salt,  for  ever.  Nero  would 
in  all  probability  have  abolished  al- 
most every  tax,  but  for  the  intervention 
of  the  senate.  Galba  was  parsimoni- 
ous, but  his  successor  was  liberal; 
and,  throughout  the  history  of  Rome, 
we  shall  find  that  her  emperors  were 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  many,  how- 
ever arbitrary  their  conduct  towards 
the  few.  While  a  nation  was  in  trans- 
ports in  consequence  of  the  remission 
of  a  tax  or  impost,  the  death  of  asenator, 
or  a  whole  patrician  family,  was  an 
event  but  liule  heeded,  and  still  less 
regretted.  E.  M.  A. 

ELOQUENCE  OF  LORD  CHATHAM. 
For  the  (too. 

Lord  Cubstbrpibld  thus  speaks  of 
this  distinguished  roan:—**  His  private 
life  was  stained  by  no  vices,  nor  sullied 
by  any  meanness.  His  eloquence  was 
of  every  kind  ;  but  his  invectives  were 
terrible,  and  uttered  with  such  energy 
of  diction  and  countenance,  that  he  in- 
timidated those  who  were  the  most 
willing  and  the  best  able  to  encounter 
him."  Sir  W.  Chatham  Trelawney 
used  to  observe  of  him,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  members  of  the  side 
opposed  to  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  look  him  in  the  face  when  he 
was  warmed  in  debate:  he  seemed  to 
bid  them  all  a  haughty  defiance.  «  For 
my  own  part,"  said  Trelawney,  "I 
never  dared  cast  my  eyes  towards  his, 
for  if  I  did,  they  nailed  me  to  the  floor.^ 

Smollet  says,  that  he  displayed  *<80ch 
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irresistible  energy  of  ugoowDty  uid 
such  power  of  elocution,  as  struck  his 
bearers  with  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration. It  flashed  like  the  lightning 
of  heaven  against  the  ministers  and 
sons  of  corruption,  blasting  where  it 
smcKe,  and  withering  the  nerves  of  op- 
position ;  but  his  more  substantial 
praise  wfis  founded  upon  his  disinte- 
rested integrity,  his  incormpcible  heart, 
his  unconquerable  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, and  his  invariable  attachment  to 
the  interest  and  liberty  of  his  country.** 
Another  biographer  thus  mentions  him: 
— "  His  elevated  aspect  commanded  the 
awe  and  mute  attention  of  all  who  be- 
held him,  whilst  a  certain  grace  in  his 
manner,  conscious  of  all  the  dignities 
of  his  situation,  of  the  solemn  scene  be 
acted  in,  as  well  as  his  own  exalted 
character,  seemed  to  acknowledge  and 
repay  the  respect  he  received ;  his  ve- 
nerable form,  bowed  with  infirmity  and 
age,  but  animated  by  a  mind  which  no- 
thing could  subdue ;  his  spirit  shining 
through  him,  arming  his  eye  with 
lightning,  and  doathuig  his  lips  with 
thunder;  or,  if  milder  topics  offered, 
harmonizing  his  countenance  in  smiles, 
and  his  voice  in  softness,  for  the  com- 
|)ass  of  his  powers  was  infinite.  As  no 
idea  was  too  vast,  no  imaginaUon  too 
sublime,  for  the  grandeur  and  majesty 
of  his  manner  (  so  no  fancy  was  too 
playful,  nor  any  allusion  too  comic, 
lor  the  ease  and  gaiety  with  which  he 
could  accommodate  to  the  occasion. 
But  the  character  of  his  oratory  was 
dignity  ;  this  presided  in  every  respect, 
even  to  his  sallies  of  pleasantry.*' 


ON  THE  SMELL  OF  FLOWERS. 

Old  Gerarde  asks,  "  whither  do  all 
men  walk  for  their  honest  recreation,  but 
where  the  earth  hath  most  beneficially 
painted  her  face  with  flourishing  co- 
lours! and  what  season  of  the  year 
more  longed  for  than  the  spring,  whose 
gentle  breath  entices  forth  the  kindly 
sweets,  and  makes  them  yield  their 
fragrant  smellsl"  That  wonderfully 
gifted  man,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon, 
thus  fondly  dwells  on  the  allurements 
of  a  garden:— "The  breath  of  flowers 
is  far  sweeter  in  the  air  (where  it  comes 
and  goes  like  the  warbling  of  music), 
than  in  the  hand ;  therefore,  nothing  is 
more  fit  for  that  delight,  than  to  know 
what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that  do 
best  perfume  the  air;  the  flower  which 
above  all  others  yields  the  sweetest 


sineUintb«air,istlieWoleC*:  next  to 
tbst  is  the  musk  rose,  then  the  straw- 
berry-leaves, dying  with  a  most  excel- 
lent cordial  smell;  then  sweet  briar, 
then  wall  flowers,  which  are  very  de- 
lightfol  to  be  set  under  a  parlour,  or 
lower  chamber  window;  bat  tbow 
which  perfume  the  air  most  delightfuUy, 
not  passed  by  as  the  rest,  but  being 
trodden  upon  and  crashed,  are  three— 
that  is,  bamet,  wiU  thyme,  and  water- 
mints  ;  therefore  you  are  to  set  whole 
alleys  of  them,  to  have  the  pleasure 
when  you  walk  or  tread.*'  The  philo- 
sophic Bradley  thus  speaks  of  the  al- 
luring charms  of  flowers :— "  Primroses 
and  cowslips  may  be  planted  near  the 
edges  of  borders,  and  near  houses,  for 
the  sake  of  their  pretty  smell.  1  recom- 
mend the  planting  some  of  the  common 
sorts  that  grow  wUd  in  the  woods,  in 
some  of  the  most  rural  places  aboat  the 
house ;  for  I  think  nothing  can  be  more 
delightful,  than  to«ee  great  numbers  of 
these  flowers,  accompanied  with  violets, 
growing  under  the  beeves,  avenues  of 
trees,  and  wilderness  works.  Violets, 
besides  their  beauty,  perfame  the  air 
with  a  most  delightful  odoar.**  The 
Prince  de  Ligne  says. 

Je  ■«  vrax  |»olni  avoir  l*ort«elllcme  tallp«; 
AiOdoimi  enjarain  «tt  mon  prmaler  pHaelpv. 

The  translation  of  *<  Spectacle  de  la 
Nature,** a  very  pleasing  work,  observes 
that «  Flowers  are  not  only  intended  to 
beautify  the  earth  with  their  shining 
colours,  but  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
in  order  to  render  the  entertainment 
more  exquisite,  diffuse  a  fragrance  that 
perfumes  the  air  around  us;  and  it 
should  seem  as  if  they  were  solicitous 
to  reserve  their  odours  for  the  evening 
and  mom,  when  walking  is  nxist  agree- 
able; but  their  sweets  are  Tery  fidnt 

•  80  tkovf  hi  sir  W.  RMMgh  :— 

Sweet  violets,  lov«*s  paradise.  tkati|pffeBi 
Yoar  graciottv  odoars  .        • 

Upon  the  centle  wlag  of  some  calai-breatUiit 
wiad, 
Tliat  plajs  amIdaC  tlie  plala. 
Tha  liaas  la  Twelfth  Nifbt  wa  all  reeoUaaC: 
Tliat  strain  af:aia;^lc  had  adjlas  fall : 
0,it  came  e*er  mj  ear  like  the  sweet  soatk 
That  breathes  apon  a  baak  of  violets, 
Stealiaf  and  ^vlng odour. 
That  these  flowers  were  the  asaat  tfbvoarite 
ones  of  Shakspeare,  there  caa  be  litUe  deabt 
— Perditta  foB<il>-  calls  them 

sweeter  than  the  Uds  of  Jeno*s  ejes 

Or  C>therea*s  breath. 
When  Petrareh  irst  saw  Iiaara  s  *  efle  avtit 
aaa  robe  verte,  sa  colear  favortte,  parsemea 
de  violettes,  la  plas  hnmble  des   flears."— 
Childe  Harold  thai  paints  this  flower  :— 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blae  tjet 
(KiBt*d  by  the  breath  of  bcavco)  seema  «•- 
loar'd  by  Ita  akiM. 
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during  ibe  be«t  of  tht  day,  when  we 
visit  them  the  least." 

I  oDiut  agiin  treepass  on  the  pages 
of  the  great  Bacon,  by  briefly  shewing 
the  natural  wildness  he  wishes  to  in* 
trodace  into  one  part  of  his  garden  :— 
''thickets^  made  only  of  sweet-briar 
and  boneysockle,  and  some  wild  vine 
amongst,  and  the  ground  set  with  vio- 
lets, strawberries,  and  primroses ;  for 
these  are  sweet,  and  prosper  in  the 
shade." 


ETRUSCAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Wb  yesterday  paid  a  visit  to  a  col- 
lection of  magnificent  vases  and  other 
items  which  are  now  exhibiting  at  the 
Egyptian-hall  in  Piccadilly.  They  form 
a  portion  of  the  curiosities  discovered 
atCanino  on  the  estate  of  Lucien  Buona- 
parte, in  the  tombs  of  the  early  Etrus- 
can kings.  The  pottery  comprises, 
tazzas  of  every  shape  and  size,  amp- 
horae and  vases  of  great  beauty,  and  a 
multitude  of  objects  in  metal,  among 
which  are  helmets,  armour  for  the  legs, 
tripods,  lamps,  &c.  with  a  few  trinkets  of 
fine  gold.Tbe  devices  on  some  of  the  vases 
are  extremely  curious ;  they  represent 
the  combats  of  warriors  and  the  games 
of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  in  foct, 
vivid  representations  of  the  spectacles 
and  costumes  of  a  people  among  whom 
the  arts  flourished  when  Rome  herself 
was  young.  To  the  antiauary,  the  in- 
'  spection  of  this  curious  collection  must 
prove  a  rare  treat.  There  are  a  few  fine 
pictures  in  the  room,  the  best  of  which 
IS  Susanna  and  the  Elders  by  Guido. 
We  should  venture  a  word  or  two  on 
this  painting,  but  there  are  few  who  do 
not  know  what  the  works  of  Guido  are, 
and  Shakspeare  reminds  us,  that  "  to 
gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily,"  is 
labour  lost. 


Caile  Calft. 


Grbbhwicb  Park.— The  trees  which 
at  present  form  so  much  of  the  beauty 
of  Greenwich  Park  were  planted  by 
Evelyn,  and,  if  he  could  now  see  them, 
he  would  call  them  "  goodly  trees," — 
at  least  some  of  them.  The  chesnuts^ 
however,  though  they  produce  some 
fine  fruit,  have  not  thriven  in  the  same 
proportion  with  the  elms.  In  noticing 
this  park,  I  should  not  forget  to  mention 
that  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  Pa- 
lace of  Henry  VIll.  is  preserved  in  the 
front  of  Lord  Auckland's  boose  looking 


into  the  Park.  It  is  acircahir  Delft 
window,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and 
in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  There 
are  also  a  great  number  of  small  tumuli 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Park,  all  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  opened. 
/•Me*«  OUmningt  in  Nmt,  HUt. 

Richmond  Park. — In  the  grounds  of 
the  lodge  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Errol 
in  Richmond  Park,  there  is  a  raised 
piece  oC  ground,  known  by  the  name  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  Mound.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  stood  on  this  elevated 
spot,  to  watch  the  signal  from  the  Tower 
of  London  which  assured  him  of  the 
death  of  Anna  Boleyn.  It  is  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  Tower,  which  is  readily 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  on  a  clear  day. 
The  beauty  of  the  grounds  at  this  charm- 
ing lodge,  with  reference  to  their  ex- 
tent, is  exceeded  by  few  in  the  kingdom. 

lb, 

Iw  aledger,  the  property  of  Bfr.Thom, 
a  merchant  of  Bristol,  there  is  an  entry, 
under  the  date  of  the  year  162G  of  a 
debit  for  armour  and  other  items,  sent 
to  T.  Tison,  an  Englishman  who  had 
settled  in  the  West  Indies.  This  is  th# 
first  record  of  a  trade  from  the  city  of 
Bristol  to  the  new  world. 

SOPPRBSSION  OP  TBB  MoNASTBRIBS. 

—In  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  Doda« 
worth's  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
there  is  a  letter  from  one  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  superintend 
the  dismantling  of  the  monasteries  in 
the  West  of  England,  to  Thomas  Lord 
Cromwell,  which  shews  the  spirit  that 
actuated  the  plunderers.  A  portion  of 
that  letter  runs  as  follows : — 

*'  Pleaseth  your  mastership  to  under- 
stand that  yesternight  late  we  came 
firom  Glassenburie  to  Bristow  to  St. 
Austine*s,  whereas  we  begsn  this 
morning,  intending  this  day  to  dispatch 
both  this  house,  here  being  but  14 
chanons,  and  also  the  Ganntes,  (the 
house  of  St.  Mark  called  the  Gaunts,  in 
Bristol,)  whereas  be  4  or  8w  Bv  this 
bringer,  my  servant,  I  send  you  reliques: 
first,  two  flowers  wrapped  in  white  and 
black  sarcenet,  that  on  Christmas  even 
(^*hora  ipsa  quaCbristus  natus  fuerat") 
will  spring,  and  burgen,  and  bear  blos- 
soms, '*  quod  expertum  est,"  said  the 
Prior  of  Maden  Bradeley.  Ye  shall 
also  receive  a  bag  of  reliques,  whereon 
ye  shall  see  strange  things,  as  shall  ap- 
pear by  the  scripture ;  as  God's  coate^ 
our  ladies*  smocke,  part  of  God*s  sup- 
per, in  <<  Coina  Domini.  '*  *^  Pars  petra 
super  quamnatus  erat  Jesus  in  Bethle- 
hem."    Belike  there  is  in  Bethlehem 
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plenty  of  stones.  The  scripture  of  e?ery 
thing  shall  declare  yon  all,  and  aU 
these  of  Maden  Bradeley,  whereas  is 
an  holy  Father  Prior,  and  hath  hot  six 
children,  and  hut  one  daoghter  married, 
yet  of  the  goodsof  the  monastery,  trust* 
ing  shortly  to  marry  the  rest.  His 
sons  be  tall  men,  waiting  upon  him,  Sec, 
&c.  &C.  I  have  crosses  ot  silver  and 
gold,  Sir,  which  1  send  yoo  not  now, 
because  I  have  moe  that  shall  be  de- 
livered me  this  night  by  the  Prior  of 
Maden  Bradeley  himselC  From  St. 
Augustyncs  without  Bristow,  this  Bar- 
tholomew's dale,  att  nine  of  the  clocke 
in  the  morning,  by  the  speedy  hand  of 
yonr  most  assured  poor  prieste. 

"Richard  Hayton." 

Orioin  of  thb  "  Damcb." The 

dance,  which  at  the  present  day,  is  so 
much  admired  as  a  diversion,  was  in 
origin  a  sort  of  mystery  and  ceremony. 
The  Jews,  to  whom  God  himself  gave 
laws  and  ceremonies,  introduced  it  in 
their  festivals;  and  the  Pagans,  after 
them,  consecrated  it  to  their  divinities. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Moses, 
and  Mary,  his  sister,  to  return  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  the  preservation  of 
the  people,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Egyp- 
tians drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  arrange 
ed  two  grand  dances,  with  music,  one 
for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women. 
They  danced,  singing  the  substance  of 
the  15th  chapter  of  Exodos,  and  per- 
formed a  graceful  ballet. 

Cbildish  Simplicity.— At  the  time 
the  French  invasion  and  arrival  of 
Buonaparte  in  England,  were  the  gene- 
ral theme  of  conversation,  a  gentleman 
playfully  enquired  of  his  little  daugh- 
ter, what  they  should  all  do,  if  Bony 
came  among  them  I  "  Get  into  the  car- 
riage, Papa.*'  she  replied,  '*  and  tell  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  heaven,  for  I  am 
sure  Bony  can't  come  after  us  there!" 

Hbroic  Virtub.— Lorenzo  Teyxey- 
ro,  an  inhabitant  of  Granada,  who  had 
performed  the  dangerous  service  of 
communicating  intelligence  to  the 
nearest  Spanish  general,  was  discover- 
ed, and  might  have  saved  his  life  if  he 
would  have  named  the  persons  through 
whom  the  comiuuniccition  was  carried 
on ;  but  he  was  true  to  them,  as  he  had 
been  to  his  country,  and  suffered  death 
tontentedly.  The  other  instances  were 
attended  by  more  tragic  circum- 
stances. Captain  Vicente  Moreno,  who 
was  serving  with  the  mountaineers  of 
Ronda,  was  made  prisoner,  carried  to 
Granada,  and  there  had  the  alternative 


proposed  to  him  of  snlleriiig  by  the 
hangman,  or  entering  into  the  intru- 
der's service.  Sebastian!  shewed  much 
solicitude  to  prevail  upon  (his  officer, 
having,  it  may  be  believed,  some  feel- 
ing ot  humanity,  if  not  some  fore-feel- 
ing of  the  opprobrium  which  such  ads 
of  wickedness  draw  after  them  in  this 
world,  and  the  account  which  is  to  be 
rendered  for  them  in  the  next.  More- 
no's wife  and  four  children  were,tbei«- 
fore,  by  the  general's  orders,  brought 
to  him  when  he  was  upon  the  scaffold, 
to  see  if  their  entreaties  would  shake 
his  resolution;  but  Moreno,  with  the 
courage  of  a  martyr,  bade  her  with- 
draw, and  teach  her  sons  to  remember 
the  example  which  he  was  about  to 
give  them,  and  to  serve  their  country, 
as  he  had  done,  honourably  and  duti- 
fully to  the  last.  This  murder  provok- 
ed a  public  retaliation  which  the  Spa- 
niards seldom  exercised,  but  when  they 
did,  upon  a  tremendous  scale.  Gonza- 
lez, who  was  member  in  the  Cortes  for 
Jean,  had  served  with  Moreno^  and 
loved  him  as  such  a  man  deserved  to  be 
loved;  and  by  his  orders  seventy 
Fren'^h  prisoners  were  pot  to  death  at 
Marbella.  So  wicked  a  system  as  that 
which  Buonaparte's  generals  unrelent- 
ingly pursued  could  nowhere  have  been 
exercised  witli  so  little  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, and  such  sure  effect  of  calling 
forth  a  dreadful  vengeance,  as  among 
the  Spaniards.  Against  such  enemies 
they  considered  any  means  lawful ; 
this  was  the  feeling  not  here  alone, 
but  throughout  the  body  of  the  nation ; 
the  treacherous  commencement  of  (he 
war  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  the 
systematic  cruelty  with  which  it  had 
been  carried  on,  discharged  them,  they 
thought,  from  all  observances  of  good 
faith  or  humanity  towards  them  ;  and 
upon  this  principle  they  acted  to  its 
full  extent.  The  labourer  at  bis  work 
in  the  fields  or  gardens  had  a  musket 
concealed  at. hand,  with  which  to  mark 
the  Frenchman  whom  ill-fortune  might 
bring  within  his  reach.  Boys,  too 
young  to  be  suspected  of  any  treachery, 
would  lead  a  party  of  the  invaders  into 
some  fatal  ambuscade;  women  were 
stationed  to  give  the  signal  for  begin- 
ning the  slaughter,  and  that  signal  was 
sometimes  the  hymn  to  the  Virgin !  — 
Not  fewer  than  8000  French  are  said 
to  have  been  cut  off  in  the  mountains 
of  Ronda.  There,  however,  it  was 
more  properly  a  national  than  a  guer- 
rilla warfare ;  the  work  of  destruction 
being  carried  on  less  by  roving  par* 
ties  than  by  tlie  settled   inhabitants. 
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who  watched  for  every  opportnnity  of 
▼engeance. 

A  Per8IA!«  Protbrb.— a  blind  man, 
carrying  a  larap  in  his  hand,  and  a 
pitcher  on  his  shoalder,  was  pursuing 
his  way  one  night,  when  a  .hair-brain- 
ed fellow  met  him,  and  said,  "*  O  fool ! 
day  and  night  are  to  yon  two  things 
alike,  and  darkness  and  light  are  equal 
to  yoar  eyes ;  tell  me,  of  what  use  this 
lamp  can  be  to  you  !"  The  blind  man 
amillng,  raid,  **  This  lamp  is  not  for 
my  use ;  I  carry  it  to  warn  all  those 
who,  like  you,  possess  a  soul  Mind  and 
without  understanding,  not  to  run 
against  me  and  throw  down  my 
pitcher.'* 

Goldsmith. — Sir  James  Campbell, 
in  his  Memoirs,  gives  an  account  of  his 
introduction  to  the  Pandemonium,  a 
dinner  club  held  at  a  house  in  Clarges 
Street,  Piccadilly:—"  I  had  previously 
been  proposed  (by  Mr.  Foote)  and  bal- 
locted  for.  I  went  alone.  In  the  arm 
chair  next  the  fire  I  found  a  fat  gentle- 
nan  seated,  whom  1  had  never  seen 
before.  Standing  by  his  side,  in  close 
conversation,  was  a  dapper  little  man, 
with  whom  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  1  had 
already  been  acquainted.  In  other 
parts  of  the  room  there  were  several 
little  groups  of  individuals,  evidently 
waiting  with  impatience  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  dinner.  Among  these 
I  discovered  a  person  to  whom  I  could 
address  myself  as  having  formerly 
been  named  to;  but  him  I  found  so 
deeply  immersed  in  some  cogitation  of 
his  own,  that  it  was  not  without  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  I  could  induee  him  to 
present  roe  to  the  stout  gentleman  in 
the  chair,  and  one  or  two  others,  whose 
acquaintance  I  was  desirous  of  mak- 
ing. The  person  I  addressed  was 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  most  abstract 
man  in  Europe.  He  who  first  attracts 
ed  my  attention  I  found  to  be  the  great 
moralist  of  the  age,  the  author  of  the 
"  Rambler.''  In  return  for  my  best 
bow,  tie  gruffly  noddeJ  to  me,  and  con- 
tinued some  observations  of  a  ludi- 
crous nature,  which  he  was  making  in 
a  tone  of  mock  solemnity  to  the  little 
man  by  bis  side,  who  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  David  Garrick.  The  Ros- 
cius  received  me  with  an  air  of  cordial- 
ity and  politeness  which  was  quite 
delightful  to  me.  At  length  we  ad- 
jonraed  to  dinner.  The  conversation, 
to  my  great  relief,  became  general,  even 
before  Che  cloth  was  removed.  It  seem- 
ed to  be  a  favourite  object  with  seve- 
ral of  the  members  to  bring  out  the 


peculiar  vein  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  About 
this  period  he  had  produced  "The 
Good  Natured  Man,"  and  other  suc- 
cessful comedies.  Mr.  Foote  observed 
to  him,  that  he  wondered  to  see  Gold- 
smith writing  such  stuff  as  these,  after 
immortalizing  his  name  by  pieces  so 
inimitable  as  <'The  Traveller,"  and 
•*The  Deserted  Village."  "Why, 
Master  Foote,"  said  Goldsmith,  with 
his  rich  Irish  brogue,  in  reply,  "  my 
fine  verses  you  talk  of  would  never 
produce  me  a  beefsteak  and  a  can  of 
porter ;  but  since  I  have  written  non- 
sense, as  yon  call  it,  for  your  bare 
boards,  I  can  afford  to  live  like  a  gen- 
tleman." 

Btron  wanted  a  doe  appreciation 
of  the  ancient  works  of  art ;  but, 
says  Moore,  in  this  he  but  resembled 
some  of  his  great  precursors  in  the  field 
of  poetry  ;  both  Tasso  and  Milton,  for 
example,  bavin?  evinced  so  little  ten- 
dency to  j^ucb  tastes,  that  througliout 
the  whole  of  their  pages  there  is  not, 
1  fear,  one  single  allusion  to  any  of 
these  great  masters  of  the  pencil  and 
chisel,  whose  works  nevertheless  both 
had  seen.  That  this,  adds  the  same 
gentleman  in  a  note  on  this  passage 
in  his  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  was  the  case 
with  Milton  is  acknowledged  by  Rich- 
ardson, who  admired  both  Milton  and 
the  arts  too  warmly  to  make  such  an 
tkdmlaai&D.  upon  any  but  solid  grounds. 
^  He  does  not  appear,"  says  the  writer, 
'<  to  have  much  regarded  what  was  done 
with  the  pencil ;  no,  not  even  when  in 
Italy,  in  Rome,  in  the  Vatican.  Nei- 
ther does  it  seem  sculpture  was  much 
esteemed  by  him." 

Second  Bbst.— A  boy  who  had  been 
sent  to  school  in  the  country,  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  one  of  his 
father's  friends.  As  a  stimulus  to  ex- 
ertion, Grandy  promised  that  be  should 
have  a  shilling  added  to  his  pocket 
money  every  week,  if  he  were  daur  of 
his  clan,  and  sixpence  if  he  stood  se- 
cond. Each  succeeding  Saturday 
brought  a  demand  for  the  extra  six- 
pence. This  went  on  for  some  months, 
until  Mr  L — - —  unfortunately  said, 
•*  By  the  bye,  Fred.,  how  many  are  there 
in  your  class  !"— "Two,  Sir,"  was  the 
reluctant,  but  unavoidable  answer. 

Curb  for  Ihsanity.— Insanity  is  one 
of  the  tendencies  that  mental  culture, 
upon  a  phrenological  basis,  would  be 
likely  to  keep  under.  Almost  all  mad- 
men possess  the  organ  of  self-esteem  in 
a  very  conspicuous  measure.  Let  men 
look  well  to  this.  Let  the  proud  be  care- 
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fol  to  coltimte  opposite  qnalities ;  let 
tbem  be  placed  in  circoiD«tance«  cal« 
culated  to  lonrer  bighnotions ;  let  tbem 
babitually  compare  themselves  with 
other  men  whose  talents  are  much  su« 
perior.  {but  whose  self-approbation  is 
much  inferior,  and  I  promise  such  com* 
parers  that  their  own  self-esteem  shall 
oegradaally  brought  down  nearer  to 
Che  level  in  which  it  ought  to  be :  and  if 
thejr  have  the  fear  of  madhouses  before 
their  eyes,  this  lowering  of  their  organi- 
zation shall  go  the  greatest  way  that 
any  preventive  power  can  go  in  pre- 
venting  their  apprehensions  from  being 
realized.  Madness  the  increase  of  men- 
tal power !  it  is  no  such  thing !  It  is 
the  drawing  off  of  power  from  other  fa- 
culties, and  the  placing  too  much  upon 
that  which  had  before  got  more  than 
was  sufficient.^— ZVeip  JUam,  Miag. 

Tamino  a  Fly.— Will  the  reader  re- 
quire to  be  told  that  the  following  is 
by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt!  Every  one  re- 
members his  *'  Indicator,**  the  pleasant- 
est  periodical  that  ever  died  a  natural 
death.  The  title  has  been  transferred 
to  a  series  of  papers  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  and  firom  one  of  them  we 
take  this  morsel  of  whim  :  "  Imagine 
the  endeavour  to  <  tame  a  fly !'  It  is  ob- 
vious that  there  is  no  getting  at  him :  he 
does  not  comprehend  you:  he  knows 
nothing  about  you :  it  is  doubtful,  in 
spite  of  his  large  eyes,  whether  he  even 
sees  vou  ;  at  least,  to  any  purpose  of  re- 
cognition. How  capriciously  and  pro- 
vokingly  he  glides  hither  and  thither! 
what  angles  and  diagrams  he  describes 
in  his  locomotion,  seemingly  without 
any  purpose  !  he  will  peg  away  at  your 
sugar,  but  slop  him  who  can  when  he 
has  done  with  it  Thumping  (if  you 
could  get  some  fairy-stick  that  should 
doit  with  impunity,)  would  have  no 
effect  on  a  creature  who  shall  bump  his 
bead  half  the  morning  at  a  pane  of  glass, 
and  never  learn  that  there  is  no  getting 
through  it  Solitary  imprisonment  would 
be  lost  upon  the  incomprehensible  liule 
wretch,  who  can  stond  still  with  as 
much  pertinacity  as  he  can  bustle  about, 
and  will  stick  a  whole  day  in  one  pos- 
ture. The  best  thing  to  be  said  of  him 
is,  that  he  is  as  fond  of  cleaning  himself 
as  a  cat,  doing  it  much  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  that  he  often  rubs  his 
hands  together  with  an  appearance  of 
great  energy  and  satisfaciion.'* 

The  Tudors. — It  was  the  principle 
oftheTudors  to  break  down  the  old 
nobility.  The  great  femilies  of  Norman 
origin   then    remaining;    the    Veres, 


Percys,  Cliffords,  Nevills,  Tdbots,  8la^ 

fords,  Courtenays,  and  many  others  of 
whose  male  lines  eight  still  exist,  had 
suffered  frightfully  in  the  wars  of  the 
Roses.  The  head  of  the  boose  of  How- 
ard had  fallen  at  Bosworth  field,  and 
his  son,  afterwards  restored  to  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  comroiUed  to 
the  tower  by  Henry  the  Seventh, 
where  he  continued  a  prisoner  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  The  cruel  po- 
licy exercised  towards  t)ie  English  no- 
bility during  the  reign  of  Henry  VU , 
Henry  VUI.,  Edward,  and  Mary,  is  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  chris- 
tian stMe.  £•  M.  A. 

Thb  Ambkican  Navy.— Mr.  F.  de 
Roos,  in  his  personal  narrative,  tays  :— 
**  It  is  to  those  states  (the  Atlantic)  then, 
that  America  must  look  to  provide  the 
seamen  who  are  to  man  her  navy,  and 
among  those.  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land will  stand  pre-eminent.  The 
southern  states  of  Viginia  the  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia,  it  is  true,  carry  on  an  ex- 
tensive foreign  trade,  but,  independent 
of  their  bring  destitute  of  any  very  cooi- 
modioos  harbours  for  ships  of  war  of 
the  larger  classes,  their  climate  and  ihs 
nature  of  their  population  equally  un- 
fit them  to  produce  hardy  and  enterpris- 
ing mariners.  They  have  few,  if  asj, 
vessels  engaged  in  tlie  fisheries,  and  ace 
therefore  destitute  of  that  first  great 
nursery  for  i 


Comfort —"  Late  in  the  evening,*' 
says  Prince  PucklerMoskao,  ''I  reached 
Cheltenham,  an  extremely  pretty  water- 
ing place,  of  an  elegance  no  where  to 
be  found  on  the  continent.  Even  the 
splendid  gaslights,  and  the  new  villa- 
looking  houses,  each  surrounded  by  its 
little  flower-garden,  put  the  mind  into  a 
cheerful  and  agreeable  tone.  I  arrived, 
too,  just  in  the  hour  when  the  contest 
between  the  light  of  day  and  the  arti- 
ficial illumination  produces  a  peculiar, 
and  to  me  pleasing  effect  As  I  enter- 
ed the  inn,  which  1  might  almost  call 
magnificent,  and  ascended  the  snow- 
white  stone  staircase^  ornamented  with 
a  gilt  bronze  railing,  and  trod  on  fresh 
and  brilliant  carpets,  Ugfaced  by  two 
servants  to  my  room,  I  gave  myself  up 
*  con  amore*  to  the  feeling  of  'comfort,* 
which  can  be  found  in  perfection  no 
where  but  in  England.  In  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  a  country  completely  made 
for  a  misanthrope  like  myself;  since  all 
that  is  unconnected  with  social  life,  aft 
that  a  man  can  procure  with  money,  is 
excellent  and  perfect  in  its  kind  ;  and 
he  may  enjoy  it  isolate«l>  without  any 
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other  haiDMi  being  (roabUng  himeelf 
•boat  him.  A  larger  map  of  varied  and 
manifold  enjoymenta  maj  certainly  be 
fband  in  England  than  it  is  posaible 
to  procure  with  as.  What  with  oa  are 
caUed  laxuries  are  here  looked  upon 
aa  neceasaries,  and  are  diffoaed  over  aU 
dassea.'* 

A  rich  French  duke,  who  fancied  he 
had  the  cholera,  had  a  physician  called 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  doc- 
tor soon  satisfied  his  patient  that  he 
was  in  perfect  health.  The  expected 
amoont  of  fee  was  inquired :  **  200 
francs/'  said  the  doctor ;  **  200  francs  I  * 
exclaimed  the  duke,  "what  would  be 
your  fee  if  I  really  had  the  cholera!" 
*'  I  should  readily  have  attended  yoa 
without  any  fee.  I  am  ever  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sick ;  but  when  persons  who 
have  no  complaint  break  my  rest,  and 
call  me  out  of  bed,  I  expect  a  handsome 
indemnity.'* 

A  Sliqbt  Mi8TAEB.-^^Yoa  cannot 
think,  Susan,*'  said  a  very  young  lady 
to  her  maid,  on  her  return  home  from 
taking  a  lesson  in  the  Mazurka,  or 
New  Polish  Dance,  as  it  was  styled,  and 
which  was  introdaced  much  about  the 
same  time  as  the  New  Police,  "  Yon 
cannot  think  what  a  dear,  sweet,  charm- 
ing thing  this  New  Polish  Dance  is !" 
—'^1  daresay  it  is.  Miss,"  replied  the 
Abigail,  but  conceiving  her  young  mis- 
tress had  made  a  mistake  in  the  name, 
corrected  her  by  saying,  she  supposed 
she  meant  the  New  Police  Dance. 

March  op  Intbllbct  among  our 
DoMBSTics. — A  young  woman,  residing 
in-  a  family  as  housemaid,  having  for 
two  or  three  days  running,  requested 
permission  to  go  out  for  an  hour,  just  in 
the  prime  part  of  the  day,  was  at  last 
refused,  being  told  that  her  going  out 
constantly  in  this  manner  was  extremely 
inconvenient;  whereupon  the  damsel 
tossed  up  her  head,  and  told  her  mis- 
tress, ^that  she  must  suit  herself  with 
another  maid  then,  having  made  up  her 
mind  to  live  in  no  family,  where  she 
was  not  allowed  an  hour  every  day  to 
take  a  walk,  as  regular  exercise  was  far 
too  necessary  to  the  health  to  be  dispen- 
sed with." 

Another  young  woman,  living  as 
cook  in  a  gentleman^s  family,  at  the 
West  end  of  the  town,  and  who  always 
opened  the  door  to  the  different  trades- 
people, gave  them  their  orders,  gossip- 
oed  with  tUem,  and  bad  no  restrictions 
laid  upon  her  with  regard  to  now  and 
then  having  friends  to  see  her,  asked 


permission  of  her  mistress,  a  few  morn- 
ings since,  to  go  ont  for  the  day,  which 
was  refused  upon  the  plea  of  her  having 
had  so  many  holidays  of  late,  as  to  bo 

3aite  unreasonable.  The  maid  imme- 
iately  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears, 
and  passionately  sobbed  oat,  "  that  her 
mistress  then  must  provide  herself  with 
another  cook,  for  that  she  wonld  not 
live  in  solitary  confinement,  to  please 
any  body." 

MoRB  Plain  than  Pleasant— A 
gentleman,  one  morning  last  Spring, 
walking  up  Pentonville  Hill,  noticed  a 
good  many  persons  collected  round  a 
man,  whose  wo-begone  visage  indica- 
ted him  to  t)e  the  owner  of  a  most  miser- 
able sand-cart,  which  had  apparently 
just  broken  down  in  the  road.  The 
man  was  standing  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  though  uttering  no  complaints, 
looked  so  heartily  ashamed  of  being  the 
master  of  such  a  poor  crazy,  poverty- 
struck  vehicle,  that  the  by-standers 
ought  in  charity  to  have  restrained  their 
idle  curiosity,  and  left  the  sand-digger 
to  contemplate  the  wreck  of  his  pro- 
perty alone.  The  gentleman  was  about 
to  pass  on,  when  a  man  crying  mackarel 
with  a  basket  poised  on  his  head  came 
along,  and  stepping  off  the  pathway  into 
the  road,  shoved  himself  through  the 
people  directly  in  front,  and  thrusting 
nis  hands  into  liis  pockets  significantly 
eyed,  first  the  tumble-down  cart,  then 
the  man,  then  the  spectators,  with  an 
expression  which  seemed  to  say,  (speak- 
ing professionally)  **  Here's  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish!"  This  fellow's  intru- 
sion put  all  the  unfortunate  sand-dig- 
ger's patience  to  flight,  for,  darting  a 
furious  look  at  the  new-comer,  he  ex- 
claimed '*  Veil,  and  vot  do  you  vaunt  I" 
— **  Nothing,"  replied  the  other,  add- 
ing, ''But  1  knows  vot  yon  vaunt."— 
**Vell,  voti"— «Vy,  a  new  cart!" 
The  quaint  aptitude  of  the  reply,  set  the 
crowd  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  to  the 
sore  discomfiture  of  the  sand-cart  man, 
when  the  vender  of  fish,  ellMwing  his 
way  out  of  the  crowd,  as  unceremoni- 
ously as  he  had  edged  himself  in,  re- 
sumed the  cry,  ''Mackerel,"  with  as 
much  gravity,  as  though  he  was  no 
party  to  the  fun  which  his  drollery  had 
excited. 

LiGiBLB  Writing. — A  literary  gen- 
tleman lately  addressed  a  letter  to  a 
friend.  Tiie  acrawl  was  so  truly  beau- 
tiful that  the  return  of  post  brought 
him  the  following  answer: — *'Ihave 
received  a  piece  of  paper  apparently 
from  >ou,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think 
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that,  by  way  offMrins  troubto,  you  bmd 
employed  a  apider  as  your  aiDanoenaia 
—dipped  hialegs  into  an  ink-boute, 
and  then  taffered  him  to  crawl  over  the 
alieei.  You  never,  were  a  very  good 
writer,  but  now  you  seem  to  have  one 
hand  which  you  cannot  read  youraelf, 
and  another  which  no  other  person  can 
decipher.** 

THtB  APFBCTIONATB  BROTHBRS. 

With  Mbklaf  voice,  npoa  ktodMOk-hed  tick, 
Tlitti  to  lili  brotiMM-  spake  expirieg  Olckf 
••  Tlio\darlnf— ell  mj  life— In  poTertj— 
•*Tko«  ■•ver~Noddy,  ekeY'det  eoaceni  for 

Met 
••  I  kope  tkoo  vllt-take  eere^vkeo  I  am 

deail^ 
•«To«eeBMbaHed.*«— **TkaC  I  wHI,"  qnofh 

Ned. 
••  We'll  lajr  tkee  deep  eaoafk.DIck  aever  fear. 
**  Thoa  ekalt  ao  longer  be  a  niiisaace  kere  : 
••  Aad,  at  a  it  nemorfal  o»er  tky  crare. 
**  Will  place  tkltepiUpk,  •  Here  lie*  a  knave.' 
Tkl*  uiDf  pierced  deep;  and    kaea   aad 

■martUii;  pala, 
Call*d  Dick*e  drpartlnteplrit  back  arain  • 
■areaMi  to  bitter  «oa*d  not  let  kiai  die,  ' 
'Till  tkat  keaude  ae  bitter  a  reply : 
«*  And  vkea  tkoa  akalt  be  laid  by  aie,  dear 

brocker, 
"*  Some  friead,  I  tmat,  will  write,  *Here  Ilea 

aaotker.'  ** 

Rbtolutions  of   Natubb. «  If 

we  look  with  wonder  upon  the 
great  remains  of  human  work«,  such 
as  the  columns  of  Palmyra,  broken 
in  the  midst  of  the  Desert,  the  tem- 
ples of  Pcstum,  beautiful  in  (he  de- 
cay of  twenty  centuries,  or  the  mutilated 
fragments  of  Greek  sculpture  in  the  Ac- 
ropolis of  Athens,  or  in  our  own  Mu- 
seum, as  proofs  of  the  genius  of  artists, 
and  power  and  riches  of  nations  now 
past  awav,  with  how  much  deeper  feel- 
ingof  admiration  must  we  consider 
those  grand  monuments  of  nature,  which 
— \  the  revolutions  of  the  globe ;  con- 


tinents broken  into  islands ;  one  land 
produced,  another  destroyed ;  the  bot^ 
torn  oftheooean  become  a  fertile  soil; 
whole  races  of  animals  extinct ;  aad  the 
bones  and  exuvi»  of  one  class  coverid 
with  the  remains  of  another,  and  upon 
the  graves  of  past  genenuious— the 
marble  or  rocky  tomb,  as  it  were>  oft 
former  animated  world— new  genera- 
tions rising,  and  order  and  harrooDj 
established,  and  a  system  of  life  and 
beauty  produced,  as  it  were,  oot  of 
chaos  ana  death ;  proving  the  iofintte 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Ibe 
<  Great  Oiuse  of  all  Being !' " 

Witnffl. 

RBLiotoN.— I  envy  no  quality  of  ^ 
mind  or  intellect  in  others ;  not  Renins. 
power,  wit,  or  fancy  ;  'but  if  f  could 
choose  what  would  be  roost  delighlfal, 
and  I  believe  most  useful  to  roe.  1  should 
prefer  **  a  firm  religious  belief*  lo  every 
other  blessing ;  for  it  makes  life  s  dis- 
cipline of  goodness— creates  new  hopes, 
when  all  earthly  hopes  vanish;  and 
throws  over  the  decay,  the  destrsctiQn 
of  existence,  the  most  gorgeous  of  lights; 
awakens  life  even  in  death,  and  fron 
corruption  and  decay  calls  up  beauty 
and  divinity :  makes  an  instrument  of 
torture  and  of  shame  tlie  ladder  of  as- 
cent to  Paradise ;  and,  far  above  all 
combinations  of  earthly  impes,  calls  np 
the  most  delightful  visions  of  paUns  and 
amaranths,  the  gardens  of  the  bleit, 
the  security  of  everlasting  joys,  where 
the  sensualist  and  the  scef^ic  view  only 
gloom,  decay,  annihilation,  and  de- 
spair !— 76. 

RPIGRAW. 

Ufa*!  pleatnree  are  like  {liftrriajr  ice, 
Spread  oVr  tke  tarfare  of  the  tide; 

aide  ewlMy  oavard  In  a  triae : 
Nor  oa  ita  falikleM  bieaat  aeaide. 


mav^  Ann  Cf)roitoloftB. 


Saturday,  May  19. 

SAIMT  DDNSTAN. 

St.  Donstan  was  bom  about  the  year  985^  and 
appears  to  have  b«eo  educated  at  Olastonbory  in 
Somersctsbire,  wbcre.  btaides  aequiripg  a  know- 
ledge of  ttie  Latin  languafe.  be  becmhe  skilled 
to  music.  painUnr,  and  sculpture,  and  the  work- 
ma  and  refining  of  metals.  lu  early  life  be  was 
introduced  to  the  court  of  King  Atbelstao,  by  his 
uncle  Atkelm,  Arcbbisbop  of  Ceaterbury ;  but, 
tlthcr  disgusted  or  disappointed,  be  retired  to 
Olaalonbury.  and  adopted  a  monastic  life,  lib 
alleged  conflicts  wUb  the  devil  was  one  of  the 
most  popuUrof  the  monk  ish  legends.  A  Iter  a  some- 
what active  and  cbecquered  life  in  the  affiurs  of 
the  klnndom.  be  was  made  Arrhbisbop  of  Center- 
bury  by  Edgar,  aad  died  on  the  ninth  of  May. 
A.  D.  geo,  in  the  aixty-ointh  year  of  bis  aga. 


Saturday,  May  26. 
aT  AtreoaTiNB.  oaar.  aosns. 

St  Austin  is  celebrated  as  the  first  eccls^iHr 
who  preached  the  Chrbtian  religion  in  this  coun- 
try, llic  hbtofy  of  the  conversion  of  the  Satoat 
must  be  known  to  all. 

Monday,  May  98. 

VSMBBASLB   BKDB. 

Bade  was  a  monk,  in  the  Convent  of  Jsrrsv. 
The  name  of  tbb  very  early  historian  mast  tver 
be  pronounced  by  Eugliahmen  with  veDsrstioo. 
Hb  works  are  numerous,  but  the  most  cdebrslMt 
b  hb  Ecclesiastical  History.  Bute's  wntiais 
were  printed  at  Paris,  in  IM4  and  15M:  at  Bs- 
•iU  in  1567  :  Mad  at  Cologne,  in  1613  and  168B. 
He  died  on  the  flOth  of  May,  15S9.  of  •  eottsamp- 
tioo,  aggravated,  it  b  supposed,  by  intenss  study 
and  applkation ;  but  as  8t.  Augustine's  festival 
bappena  on  that  day,  bb  b  kept  on  the  iftb.  . 
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Saturday,  May  STi,  IS38 


S^e  p  MO 


fnnHtraUlr  mrtitlt. 

OLD  STORIES  OF  THE  RHINE 
CASTLES. 

FROM  THB  ORIGINAL  OBRMAN. 

Bjf  Roger  Calverley. 

worn,   THB  OLIO. 

la  their  bmronlal  feadt,  and  %\n%\e  fleldi. 

What  deedt  of  provett  unrecorded  died  ? 
Aad  love.  Chat  lent  a  blason  to  their  ahietde. 
With   eaibl«BM   veil   devlaed  by  araorou 

pride, 
Throviih  all  the  oiali  of  Iroa  hearts  vonld 
ffllde; 
Bat  atlll  Ihelr  flame  vaa  ftereeaeia,  aad  drew 
oa 
Keen  contest  and  dettructlon  near  allied ; 
Aod  many  a  Cover,  for  Mme   fair   miublef 

von, 
8av  Che  discoloured  Rhine  beneath  Its  ruin  run. 
And  there  thejr  stand,  as  ttands  a  lofty  mind. 

Worn,  hue  unstoopini;  to  the  baser  crowd. 
Ail  CeaaaClees,  save  to  the  craonjiinK  wind, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 
There  voi  a  dajf  when  they  were  >oonc  tnd 
proud: 
Boauers  on  high  and  battles  paned  below : 

Bat  thejr  vho  fonght  are  In  a  blood jr  shroud, 
Aod  those  vhich  waved  are  shredless  dnsC  ere 

now, 
Aad  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future 
blow!  Load  Btboh. 

Vot.  IX. 


'Thbrb  is  not,  in  all  Germany,  a  dit- 
trict  where  there  exist  to  many  rains  of 
old  castles  and  monasteries,  as  in  (hat 
tract  which  extends  from  Mount  Taanus 
to  the  Seven  Mountains.  For  hm,  the 
allurements  which  the  Rhenish  Pro- 
▼itioes  exhibit,  were  always  too  con- 
gteial  to  my  long  cherished  tastes  to 
resist ;  from  the  time  of  my  childhood, 
Germanic  scenery  and  Germanic  tr^ 
(4iti6ns  never  failed  to  arrest  and  absorb 
my  interest. 

I  was  the  spoilt  child  of  romance, 
and  especially  of  Gothic  romance, 

**  For  long  enamoured  of  a  barbarous  age, 
A  faithless  tmaal  to  Che  classic  page, 
liong  have  I  loved  to  catch  the  simple  chime 
Of  minMrel  harps,  ami  spell  the  fabling  rhjime  ; 
To  view  the  festive  rites,  the  knightly  plajr 
That  decked  heroic  Albion's  elder  day. 
To  mirk  the  mouldering  halls  of  barons  boM, 
Aod  the  rott|:h  ca»tle  cast  in  giant  mould  ; 
With  Ootliie  mannerff  Ootble  arts  explore. 
And  mu«e  on  the  magniflcence  of  jore. 

But  chief  enrapcured  have  I  loved  Co  room, 
A  lingering  voCary,  th«  vaulted  dome. 
Where  Che  Call  shafts  Chat  mount  lu  massy 

pride. 
Their  mingling  branches  shoot  from  aldeta 

side: 
Where  elin  sculpton,  with  fantastic  clew. 

"Vogle 
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0*er  the  lonir  rooftbelr  wild  embroidery  drew ; 
Where  Mperttitlon,  with  caprleloni  band. 
In  nanyamaBethewreatbed  window  planned. 
With  hoet  romantic  tinxed  the  irorKeou*  pane. 
To  fill  with  holjr  llj^bt  the  wondVout  fane. 
To  aid  the  ballder*t  model,  richlj  rode, 
Bjr  no  Vitravlan  lymmetry  subdued. 
To  salt  the  feoios  of  the  mysfic  pile ; 
Whilst,  as  around  the  fnv  retiring  aisle. 
And  fretted  shrines,  with  boary  tropbiea buns* 
Her  dark  Illumination  wide  she  fluof , 
With  new  solemnity  the  nooks  profound. 
The   cuTea   of  death,   and  the   dim   arcbes 
frowned.*** 

The  early  part  of  my  life  was,  in- 
deed, the  most  unreal  that  can  be  ima- 
gined ;  the  very  Utopia  of  chivalry.  I 
lived  in  ancient  castles,  saw  spectres 
in  tapestried  galleries,  heard  superna- 
tural clashes  in  the  armoury,  signalised 
ray  banner  in  the  tilt-yard,  made  love 
in  the  arbours  and  terraces,  and  disco- 
vered treasures  in  the  vaults.  I  have 
told  my  beads  with  the  dying  anchorite 
in  his  woody  hermitage,  and  listened, 
shuddering,  to  his  awful  confenion. 
The  solemn  crimes  of  cloisters,  the 
more  unmasked  iniquities  of  baronial 
halls,  the  boasted  bloodshed  of  ban- 
ditti*s  caves,  have  all,  and  each,  been 
**  houMehoId  words'^  with  me. 

I  would  not  advise  any  other  young 
gentleman  to  embark  in  this  painted 
shallop  so  eagerly  as  I  did,  for,  credit 
me,  it  is  apt  to  steer  far  wide  of  the 
^  flood  that  leads  on  to  fortune,"— well 
if  it  does  not  become  stranded  on  the 
shallows !  But  neither  Italian  bandits, 
nor  Spanish  inquisitors,  nor  (shame  to 
my  patriotism !)  even  old  Elnglish  ba- 
rons, had  such  charms  for  me  as  the 
stories  of  The  Father  Land  ! 

The  Germans  were  the  nursing  fii- 
thers  and  nursing  mothers  of  my  mar- 
▼elloos  mania ;  and  they  were  as  in- 
dulgent as  such  gossips  generally  are. 
They  refused  me  nothing!  Their  barons 
were,  so  grandly  tyrannical;  their 
knights  so  romantically  amorous ;  their 
ladies  such  magnanimous  victims ;  their 
robbers  such  vampires  for  bloodshed ; 
their  sorcerers  sold  themselves  so  sub- 
limely to  the  devil  •  and  their  culprits 
were  so  sentimental -on  the  very  scaf- 
fold, brawnv  ruffians  that  stripped 
themselves  for  the  wheel  as  gaily  as 
for  then*  bridal  bed,  and  ended  a  life 
of  unmentionable  wickedness,  with  a 
prayer  for  their  country,  an  embrace 
for  their  wives,  and  a  kiss  for  their 
little  ones ! 

In  the  district  I  have  mentioned, 
there  was  a  vast  number  of  illustrious 
families,  who,  in  other  days,  flourished 
there  in  their  most  high  and  palmy 

*  T.Warton. 


state,  but  which  are  now  extinct,  and 
there  are  more  than  one  of  whom  not 
even  the  name  remains. 

But  it  is  the  glorious  garland  of  ro- 
mances, (which,  woven  by  the  red 
fingers  of  tradition  around  their  dis- 
mantled castles,  graces,  like  an  ama- 
ranthine crown,  every  grubby  rampirt 
and  ivied  tower,)  that  maintains  to  tbe 
present  day  the  antique  memory  of 
these  Rhenish  landgraves.  It  is  tbe 
traditionary  lore,  replete  wi&  marvels 
which  the  inhabitants  of  those  regiom 
are  always  reciting,  that  imparts,  to  a 
tour  on  the  Rhine,  poetic  tints,  as 
fascinating  as  they  are  brilliant.  And 
no  wonder,  since  they  are  identified, 
all  of  them,  with  tbe  monuments  of  an 
epoch,  which,  with  the  waves  of  their 
own  glorious  river>  hath  rolled  majes- 
tically away ;  and  the  imsKination  \ea^ 
itself  the  more  willingly  to  legends 
whose  marvelloar  attributes  are  so 
closely  connected  with  history,  that 
yon  indulge  belief,  lest  incredulity 
should  entrench  upon  truth. 

R.C.  1889. 

THE  MINE  OP  SAINT  MARGARET. 

A   STORY  OP  PALKBNSTBIN. 

All  was  this  land  fulfllled  of  Faerie; 
Tbe  Elf  Qneene,  witb  hire  joly  coopafala, 
Danced  ful  oft  In  many  a  greae  mede ; 
This  was  tbe  old  opinion,  at  I  rede. 
I  speke  of  many  hundred  yerea  ago  ; 
But  now,  can  no  man  see  none  eIretMo; 
For  now  tbe  frete  cbarltee  and  prayeret 
Of  llmltourea  and  other  holy  freret. 
That  seafcben  everv  land  and  every  stroM 
As  tbikke  as  motes  in  tbe  sonne  bene, 
Bleatlns  ballet,    cbanbret,    klchenos,  iid 

boures, 
CIteet,  and  bnrgbes,  caatles  bigb,  and  toarai, 
Thorpea,  and  barneo,  sheepootes,  and  dairitSi 
This  maketh  that  tber  hen  no  Faeries. 

Chaucer,    fF\fe  <{f  Bath's  TUr. 

One  sees,  in  the  environs  of  Frank- 
fort, two  very  high  mountains,  that  far 
surpass  all  the  others,  in  the  two  chains 
which  extend  from  Wetteran  to  Wies- 
baden, and  from  the  Rheingan  to  Ober- 
lahnstein.  These  are  the  Feldberg  and 
the  Altkonig.  It  was  on  the  summit  of 
the  Altkonig,  that  the  infamous  Queen 
Brunhault  (immortalised  in  the  Thier- 
ry and  Theodoret  of  our  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher)  caused  a  splendid  paviUion 
to  be  constructed,  for  the  purpose  of 
feasting  her  eyes  on  (he  prospect  of  her 
vast  empire,  as  it  caught  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun.  Not  far  from  Mount 
Altkonig,  and  behind  the  liule  town  of 
Kronen  berg,  that  nestles  in  a  thicket 
of  old  chesnuts  at  its  foot,  the  traveller 
beholds,  on  the  apex  of  a  steep  rock, 
the  solitary  ramparts  of  Falkenstein 
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CaflUe.  MeUncbolj  reigns  around 
these  rains,  that  re-echo  only  the  Insr 
cioQsly  plaintive  notes  of  the  throstle, 
which  has  established  its  abode  in  the 
'  rich  cool  trees  that  rastle  greenly  over 
its  haggard  walls  in  the  soft  gales  of 
snnset.  In  ancient  times,  this  chateau 
was  almost  inaccessible ;  and  there  was 
mereW  a  craggy  footpath  that  led  to  the 
principal  gate.  It  was  inhabited,  in 
those  days,  by  a  Knight  of  a  very  sa- 
tamine  temperament,  and  whose  man- 
ners were  litde  short  of  brataL  He 
had  an  only  daughter,  who  was  exces- 
siTely  beautiful,  and  whose  every  tone 
said  look  breathed  the  amiability  that 
characterised  her  disposition.  Men 
compared  her  father  to  the  rock  of  the 
wilderness,  and  her  to  the  vesper  star 
that  illumines  it  with  trembling  light 
All  those  who  saw  the  lovely  Irmengard, 
left  her  presence  with  hearts  full  of  love 
«nd  hope  ;  this  was  the  case  with  the 
young  knight,  Kuno  de  Sayn,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  Tisiting  the  casde  of  Falk- 
•nstein  on  some  public  business.  The 
•oft  eyes  of  Irmengard,  and  her  sweet 
accents,  had  quickly  vanquished  the 
heart  of  the  young  chevalier,  and 
when  he  left  the  castle,  he  said  to  him- 
self, ^  It  shall  go  hard  with  thee  Kuno^ 
bat  thou  Shalt  win  this  star  of  the  wil- 


It  was  with  this  design  that  our 
friend,  some  days  afterwards,  arrived 
on  a  Mcomrf  visit  at  the  Castle  of  Fatk- 
enstein.  The  old  chatelain  received 
him  coolly  enough.  They  were  stand*' 
lag  in  the  broad  recess  of  an  enormous 
oriel,  which,  projecting  f\ur  from  the 
castle  walls^  was  extended  still  mors 
boldly  out  by  a  balcony,  carved  in  the 
most  fiantastie  woodwork,  supported  by 
Iwo  great  firolcons  of  stone,  holding 
between  them  the  huge  fiimily  riiield. 
FVsB  hence  they  surveyed  the  superb 
tableau^  which  stretched  below  them  in 
the  four  picturesque  rallies  of  Fisch- 
bach,  Lorsbach^  Fokenhawsen,  and 
Bremthat. 

**  I  know  of  no  castle,  which,  by  any 
possibility,  could  be  so  finely  situated 
as  yours,"  said  Kuno ;  ^  but  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  the  road  leading  to 
itshoald  be  so  difficult!'* 

'^Has  any  one  hitherto  compelled 
yoo  to  take  that  road,  ur  knight  1"  asked 
the  Chatelain  drily. 

<*Oiily  my  heart,"  replied  Kon<f; 
'^yoor  daaghter  charms  roe,  and  I  coma 
to  demand  her  in  marriage ! " 

The  old  roan  began  to  smile,  and 
with  him  that  was  always  a  sign  of  evil 
augury. 


"  Young  man  !**  said  he,  after  a  few 
moments  silence,  <<  I  will  give  you  my 
daughter,  but  upon  one  condition  !" 

"  I  accept  it  beforehand  T'  eagerly 
eiclaimed  our  lover. 

**  'TIS  mighty  well ! "  said  the  Lord  of 
Falkenstein,  with  another  grim  smile, 
'*  you  will  then  merely  have  the  good- 
ness to  cause  a  commodious  road  to  be 
paved  over  these  crags,  by  which  my 
friends  may  come  to  see  roe  on  liorse- 
back ;  but,**  he  added,  (his  withered 
features  puckering  with  spite,)  ^re- 
member, it  is  an  inditpensable  part  of 
the  bargain,  that  this  road  be  completed 
in  a  single  night,— do  you  understand  f 
^-awinple  night  r' 

Poor  Kuno  was  thunderstruck.  The 
old  baron  laughed  outright  with  satis- 
fled  malice;  and  they  parted,  without 
either  seeming  particularly  delighted 
with  the  other.  But  the  Chevalier  de 
Sayn  was  a  lover,  and,  looking  upon 
matters  with  a  lover's  eyes,  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  kopsiMs  that  he  should 
succeed  in  an  enterprise  so  chimerical. 
He  repaired,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
one  of  bis  mines,  and  having  summoned 
the  master  miner,  and  laid  before  him 
the  matter  in  question, 

**  Ah  !"  said  the  miner,  shaking  his 
head,  **  well  do  I  know  that  confounded 
castle :  why,  my  lord,  you  might  employ 
three  thousand  miners,  and  they  would 
not  be  able  to  finish  the  work  in  six 
nights,  much  less  in  one !" 

Sir  Kuno  sate  himself  down  at  the 
entrance  of  the  mine,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  a  most  woeful  reverie,  in 
which  he  remained  absorbed,  till  the 
grey  mists  of  evening  began  to  silver 
over  the  glowing  landscape.  At  length, 
raising  his  eyes,  which  had,  till  then, 
been  rivetted  to  the  earth,  he  saw  be- 
fore him  a  little  old  roan  with  white 
hair,  who  thus  addressed  him : 

**  Knight  of  Sayn !  1  have  heard  all 
the  conversation  you  have  had  with  the 
roaster  of  the  mines.  The  roan  is  ho- 
nest enough  ;  but  1  know  the  trick  bet- 
ter than  he!" 

"Who  art  thou!" 

"  Why.  the  creatures  of  thy  species 
call  us  subterranean  demons,  and  moun- 
tain sprites;  but  what's  in  a  name  I 
The  fiict  is,  we  are  a  little  more  active 
and  clever  than  you  mere  rooriails ;  and 
it  would  be  but  a  trifle  to  us  to  roake  in 
an  hour  a  road  which  should  condoct 
to  the  castle  of  Falkenstein." 

<<  Ah !  if  thou  could'st  do  thai  /" 

^  I  am  not  only  able,  but  willing  to  do 
it,"  said  the  little  roan,  interrupting  him, 
'*  but  mind,  it  is  upon  one  condition !" 
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"  I  taught  as  mach  !^*  mattered  poor 
Kuoo,  ''some  such  condition  as  his 
lordship  of  Falkenstein  was  pleased  to 
offer.  If  yon  come  to  mock  me,  old 
gentleman,  you  had  better  spare  your 
pains;  I  am  in  no  mood  for  mummery, 
and  Gnome  though  you  be,  yon  may 
come  off  worse  thui  you  expect  !*' 

«<  Ho !  ho !  ho!"  shouted  the  Gnome, 
'*  to  see  what  fools  these  earlhclods  be. 
Here  is  a  great  baby  in  the  dumps  for 
a  toy  he  wants;  yet  ready  to  quarrel 
with  the  first  that  offers  it  to  him !  Now, 
an*  it  were  not  that  I  pity  the  poor  lad, 
and  have  a  special  grudge  against  yon 
churl  of  Falkenstein,  it  were  not  amiss 
to  leave  him  to  bis  bargain!  Well, 
Sir  Knight  of  the  New  Road  !  wilt  deign 
to  hear  my  terms  V* 

Kuno  answered  by  a  sort  of  *  humph !' 
and  the  Gnome  proceeded. 

"Cause  the  works  in  the  mine  of 
Saint  Margaret  to  be  suspended :  for  if 
your  people  push  them  much  farther, 
they  will  touch  upon  my  domain,  and  I 
and  mine  shall  be  obliged  to  quit  the 
mountain.  You  will  lose  nothing  by 
it.  The  mountain  you  see  to  the  left  is 
equally  rich  in  metals,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  divining  rod,  which  will  enable 
joa  to  discover  the  mines.  They  run 
from  the  west  to  the  east;  and  we  folk 
will  remain  on  the  north  side." 

The  rapture  of  our  lover  at  this 
speech  was  as  extreme  as  his  previous 
diespondence ;  he  was  going  to  embrace 
the  Gnome,  but— 

<< Hands  off!"  said  Number  Nip, 
(for  it  was  that  humorous  sprite  himself) 
'*  hands  off  is  fair  play,  1  have  no  wish 
to  feel  those  brawny  arms  either  in  love 
or  wrath.  Swear  to  observe  my  con« 
ditions,  and  consider  your  wishes  ac* 
oomplished." 

Kuno  swore  that  he  would  resign  to 
him  all  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
that  the  earth  contained,  for  the  fair 
Irmengard;  and  the  Gnome  promised 
that  the  road  should  be  completed  by 
the  earliest  crimson  of  the  dawn. 

The  knight  returned  to  his  abode  full 
of  joy  and  hope ;  but  it  was  far  other- 
wise with  the  amiable  Irmengard.  She 
was  plunged  in  profound  griel^  for  her 
ftither  had  apprized  her  of  Sir  Kuno^s 
proposals,  and  the  conditions  on  which 
they  were  to  be  accepted.  The  night 
was  already  far  advanced,  and  tiie  poor 
girl  was  sitting  on  the  window  seat  of 
her  diamber,  without  attempting  to  seek 
repose.  Eleven  o'clock  had  scarcely 
struck,  when  she  thought  she  heard, 
all  on  a  sudden,  «  noise  that  seemed 
to  proceed  from  people  working  with 


spades  and  pickaxes;  terror,  raii^led 
with  joy,  thrilled  her  frame,  but  she 
had  not  courage  enough  to  look  out  at 
the  window.  It  was  not  long  ere  her 
father  burst  into  the  apartment; — the* 
noise  had  broken  his  rest. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  the  Knight  of 
Sayn  has  lost  his  wits,  and  is  going  to 
make  me  such  a  hole  in  tlie  path  lead- 
ing to  my  castle,  that  we  shall  be  ob- 
liged to  let  ourselves  down  by  pan- 
niers !" 

It  was  in  uttering  this  speech  (which 
the  old  fellow  intended  to  be  vastly 
witty)  that  he  opened  the  window.;  but 
a  whirlwind  immediately  mounted  the 
air  ;  the  patriarchal  oaks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring forest  tossed  their  gigantic 
boughs  as  though  in  menace ;  the  doors 
and  windows  clattered  and  banged 
throughout  the  whole  castle  ;  the  jack- 
daws flew  with  screams  from  their  tur^ 
ret  nests ;  the  owls  flapped  against  the 
lattices ;  the  old  wolf-dog  in  the  court 
howled  and  bayed  like  mad ;  and  the 
lashed  Rhine  below,  tossed  up  its 
waves  till  they  looked  like  spectres; 
but,  clear  above  all  this  infernal  burly 
burly,  peals  of  derisive  laughter,  again 
and  again,  repeated,  shook  the  midnight 
air. 

Irmengard,  half  dead  with  terror, 
flew  for  refuge  into  the  arms  of  her 
father,  who,  closing  the  window,  or 
rather  suffering  it  to  be  slammed  in  his 
&ce,  made  the  most  portentous  grimaces, 
and  ended  by  singing  a  psalm  awfully 
out  of  tone.  Meantime^  the  uproar 
ceased  by  degrees.  The  moon  gleamed 
forth  on  the  white  walls  of  the  castle ; 
and  the  oak  trees  submissively  waved, 
and  the  Rhine  meekly  rippled  beneath 
her  mantling  glory.  The  old  baroo, 
having  taken  breath,  began  to  tran- 
^uilliiee  his  daughter,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  he  was  himself  in  an  uncommon 
flurry.  He  demonstrated  to  her,  as 
clear  as  the  nose  upon  his  fiice  (and  a 
red  one  it  was)  that  all  they  had  hap- 
pened to  see  and  hear,  was  nothing  in 
the  world  but  the  Wilde  Jager,  who 
was  passing  by  in  the  air  with  his  in- 
fernal padc,  aod  that  he  had  himself 
often  heard  the  same  noises  in  his  youth. 
The  beautiful  Irmengard  easily  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  persuaded  by  her 
sire;  her  pure  and  dove-like  bosom, 
too  Mr  a  mansion  for  troubled  tlioughis 
to  occupy,  welcomed  back  the  angel  of 
peace  ttiat  loved  its  innocent  recesses ; 
and  it  was  not  long  ere  sleep  breathed 
upon>her  blue-veined  eyelids,  and  veil- 
ed with  silvery  pinions  her  sofUy  heav- 
ing breast.    Whether,   however,  this 
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happy  result  were  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
a  tremendoQS  dissertation  on  superna- 
Cnral  appearances,  edited  by  the  vocal 
organ  of  her  raacb  respected  sire; 
tradition  saith'noL  As  for  tbe  old 
Chatelain  himself,  be  was,  jast  as  such 
a  he  dragon  ought  to  be,  greatly  dis- 
comfited. The  figures  in  the  tapestry 
that  waved  along  the  sides  of  the 
chamber,  seemed  to  glare,  to  nod,  and  to 
threaten  him  ;  the  clicking  of  the  great 
clock  in  the  neighbouring  turret  became 
insnflerable ;  and  the  pondrous  clang 
of  the  bell,  whenever  it  struck,  made 
him  jump;  by  and  by  the  red  embers 
of  the*  hearth,  after  presenting  to  his 
fancy  every  possible  variation  in  pic- 
tures of  Pandemonium,  thought  proper 
to  expire ;  the  flickering  lamp,  under 
whose  kindly  auspices  every  nook 
of  the  dusky  chamber  had  seemed  to 
the  conscience-stricken  Baron  swarm- 
ing with  phantoms,  now  decided  on 
the  propriety  of  making  itself  air, 
into  which  it  vanished ;  and,  after 
shivering,  starting,  and  grumbling  in 
the  dark,  it  was  not  till  the  morning' 
bird  announced  the  first  streaks  of  day- 
light, that  the  old  gentleman  dozed  in 
his  easy  chair. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  burnished  with 
Its  dewy  rays  the  towers  of  Falkenstein, 
ere  the  Knight  of  Sayn,  mounted  on  a 
superb  courser,  passed  at  full  gallop 
over  the  drawbridge.  The  old  Baron 
was  awakened  by  the  neighing  and 
pawing  of  the  steed  on  the  pavement 
of  the  echoing  court  below.  Bewil- 
dered and  confused,  he  started  from  his 
chair  and  ran  to  the  window  ;  and  his 
first  notion,  on  seeing  a  horseman  un- 
der the  archway  of  the  castleyard,  was 
that  he  had  fallen  from  tbe  skies.  Ku- 
no  bade  him  good-morrow,  and  added 
with  a  smile — 

*'  It  is  easy,  now-a-days,  to  visit  your 
castle  on  horseback,  Lord  of  Falken- 
stein!*' 

'  Tbe  old  Chatelain  coold  hardly  yet 
decide  whether  be  was  awake,  or  whe- 
ther all  this  was  any  thing  but  a  dream ; 
ibr  at  this  moment  be  saw  a  part  of  the 
noble  road  wliich  was  hewn  in  zigzag 
over  tbe  rock,  and  which  led  boldly  and 
gracefully  to  the  grand  gateway  of  the 
castle.  Tbe  Baron,  though  a  cross- 
patch,  was  a  man  of  honour ;  he  kept 
bis  word,  and  so  did  Kuno.  The  Mine 
of  St.  Blargaret  was  consigned  to  the 
moles  and  the  bats ;  and  the  territories 
of  Number  Nip  were,  thenceforth,  se- 
cured from  even  the  apprehension  of 
invasion ;  while  tbe  beantiful  Irroen- 
gard  made  a  point  of  presenting  to  her 


husband  every  year,  a  young  candidate 
for  the  productions  of  the  other  mines 
which  the  Gnome  had  promised. 


FORTUNE. 

FOR  THE  OLia 


"  Tbmpora  mutantur,"  says  the  oft- 
quoted  proverb — and  fortune  is  as 
changeable.  The  ancients  always  en- 
deavoured to  cultivate  a  good  under- 
standing with  this  goddess,  the  most 
capricious  deity  in  their  mythology. 
Emperors  and  consuls,  senators  and 
soldiers  alike  paid  court  to  her,  and 
Pallas  herself  ha^  even  been  flouted  for 
her  sake.  **  Fortune,"  says  honest 
Flnellen,  "is  turning  and  inconstant, 
and  variations  and  mutabilities  ;**  and 
if  we  look  into  any  anecdote-book  we 
shall  find  innumerable  records  of  her 
strange  freaks.  She  has  turned  slaves 
into  emperors,  swineherds  into  popes, 
milk-women  into  duchesses,  and  ac- 
tresses into  all  sorts  of  things  from 
countesses  to  courtezans.  Since  the 
abolition  of  feudal  power  in  England, 
our  countrymen  have  been  so  jumbled 
together,  that  only  those  whose  families 
have  lived  remote  from  large  cities  and 
towns,  can  trace  their  pedigree  further 
back  than  a  couple  of  generations. — 
By  these  the  favours  and  the  frowns  of 
fortune  are  not  so  often  experienced  ; 
but,  in  London,  or,  indeed,'  in  any  city 
half  as  populous,  there  are  yearly — al- 
most daily— instances  of  individuals  of 
very  humble,  nay,  mean  rank,  rising 
by  favour  of  fortune  to  great  opulence 
and  consequence — for  opulence  in  this 
country,  where  poverty  is  a  crime,  is 
consequence.  Yet  the  sons  of  these 
men  will  talk  of  their  "  pedi^ee,*' 
even  within  the  hearing  of  their  fathers. 
I  cannot,  perhaps,  illustrate  my  re- 
marks better  than  by  the  following 
anecdote,  of  the  truth  of  which  the  rea- 
der may  be  assured.  A  respectable 
tradesman  in  the  city  of  London,  reck- 
oned among  his  customers  a  gentleman 
"high  in  the  law,"  who  occasionally 
looked  in  and  made  purchases  of  arti- 
cles, which  were  always  requested  to 
be  sent  home  "  with  the  bill."  Things 
went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time, 
when  the  gentleman  suddenly  disap- 
peared, leaving  his  creditors  in  the 
lurch,  and  his  footman  in  an  almost 
empty  house  to  answer  for  a  time  the 
applications  of  the  enraged  creditors, 
until  his  master  could  get  a  fan*  start, 
after  which  the  knight  of  the  shoulder- 
knot  vanished  like  a  meteor,  and  the 
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was  shut  up.  Nearly  twelve 
months  had  passed  away  when  oar  roan 
of  business  was  accosted  in  Cbeapside^ 
by  a  gentlemanly-looking  man  in  a 
shovel  haL  He  stared  at  the  person 
who  addressed  him,  and  though  he  re- 
collected the  &ce  of  the  speaker,  he 
could  not  call  to  mind  where  he  had 
seen  him.  His  doubts  wer€^  however, 
removed  by  the  clerical-looking  gentle- 
roan,  who  was  no  other  than  the  run- 
away lawyer*s  footman !  He  had  cast 
aside  his  plush  breeches  and  metal  but- 
toned coat,  gone  into  the  country,  ma- 
naged to  obtain  his  degree,  and  was  the 
conductor  of  a  respectable  and  very 
successful  ^  school  for  a  select  number 
of  young  gentlemen.*'  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  I  speak  contemptuously 
of  this  man^  whose  self-esteem  has  been 
the  making  of  him ;  had  not  Rousseau 
maintained  a  high  opinion  of  himself, 
be  might  have  lived  and  died  a  footman. 
E.M.  A. 


A  WORD  IN  VINDICATION  OF 
THE  COCKNIES. 


A  GOOD  deal  of  senseless  abuse  has 
been  wasted  upon  the  people  of  London 
and  its  suburbs,  by  a  class  of  writers 
whom  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  name. 
These  men,  in  the  fullness  of  their  own 
•elf>conceit,  have  denied  to  Cocknies 
the  use  of  every  moral  and  physical 
quality  that  can  adorn  huoian  nature; 
but  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflect- 
hig  mind,  that  envy  and  spite  have  much 
to  do  in  this.  Let  these  men  look  back 
to  former  days,  and  they  shall  find  that 
the  citiiens  of  London  were  men  of 
courage,  enterprise  and  honestv.  Lon- 
don has  mustered  her  train  Lands  in 
times  of  danger  as  promptly  as  any  city 
or  town  in  England.  Did  the  Cocknies 
of  old  shrink  from  their  duty  when 
Henry  the  Fourth  came  to  them  in  haste 
and  terror  in  the  dead  of  the  night  I 
Hollinshed  tells  us,  that  he  marched 
out  of  London  at  day-break,  with  five 
thousand  well-armed  citizens  to  give 
battle  to  the  rebel  lords,  who  fled  preci- 
pitately upon  hearing  of  his  approach. 
Did  not  the  bold  bastard  Falconridge 
fly  from  before  the  sheriffs  of  London, 
when  he  assaulted  Aldgate,  and  did  not 
the  citizens  pursue  him  to  Stepney, 
killing  great  numbers  of  bis  troops! 
Were  those  men  chicken-hearted  drivel- 
lers who  resisted  Cade  and  his  thou- 
sands on  London  Bridge,  when  all  Eng- 
land was  paralized ;  and,  whatever  may 


have  been  the  object*  of  Walworth, 
would  a  coward  have  struck  down  a 
daring  rebel  at  the  head  of  his  ferodons 
colleagues  !  Were  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don supine  and  terror-stricken  wboi 
the  treraoidoas  Armada  threatened 
England  !  History  tells  us  tbey  were 
not ;  and  in  our  own  timeSf  degenerate 
as  tfiey  are,  the  purposed  invamon  by 
Napoleon  was  as  little  dreaded  by 
Cocknies  as  by  their  scomers.  Nay, 
when  a  daring  mob  some  few  years 
since  entered  the  city,  there  were  silder- 
men  bold  enough  to  arrest  the  leaders. 
Compare  this,  ve  revilers,  with  the  cra- 
ven conduct  of  the  Bristol  magistracy. 
But  it  is  not  in  periods  of  alarm  and 
difficulty  alone,  that  the  Cocknies  have 
shewn  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  re- 
spect of  their  countrymen.  Milton  was 
not  only  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
bell,  but  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
Bow  ^church.  Was  not  the  fother  of 
Pope,  that  rare  combination  of  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher,f  a  London 
tradesmen!  and  are  there  not  msnv 
names  of  cockney  origin  that  rank  high 
among  those  who  have  contributed  to 
literature  and  art!  What  if  a  few 
gross  and  sensual  men  be  found  in  this 
city,  shall  the  people  of  London  be  cha- 
racterized as  a  community  of  block- 
heads and  dunces  \  Shades  of  Fitz- 
Alwyne,  of  Batt,  of  Basing  and  Fuen- 
don,  how  are  your  descendants  abused 
and  belied! 

Philo-Cockmbt. 

Bow  Churek^ard,  Ma9  88,  18^ 


•  It  !•  bat  jaitice,  however,  to  mj  that  it  wtt 
not  paulotlsm  that  prompted  ttir  Wllllaoi  to 
fall  to  lonerbeada  with  Wat  Tjter.  Fvw 
people  will  reqetre  to  be  told,  that  tbe  Baab- 
•tde,  8otttb«ark,  then  tvaraed  vitb  lefaBeea 
houses  at  the  newipapert  tens  then.  Ty- 
ler and  hie  banda  deetroyed  many  of  fheae 
boMea.  and,  at  Sir  WilllaB  bad  smA  pco- 
party  Infested  In  tbe«^  be  bad  good  rsaisnin 
(all  ottt  vHh  the  morality  of  Wat  Tyter. 

f  Let  any  man,  when  In  eonapany,  qaala  a 
eo«f  let  from  Pope,  and  tea  to  one  bat  soma 
lippant  coxcomb  will  speak  sliffhtljr,  pethnna 
contemptooatiy,  of  this  tnily  freat  poeC  Ifo 
onewoold  attempt  to  deny  that  Baeoa  was* 
mine  of  wisdom;  It  voald  argae  naeasttens 
Icnnraace  to  question  that,  becanao  he  baa 
been  of  late,  mach  qaoted,  while  Pope  is  baC 
seldom  menUoned.  Talk  of  pblloeopby,  la- 
deed  ;  wiU  all  the  wisdom  of  tha  aaeleata  oaa- 
ceaUated  into  one  focas  throw  lato  the  sbada 
Pope^  *  Essay  oa  Maa  ?*  The  Ethics  of  So- 
crates and  Seneca,  of  Baeoa,  Ghana  and 
MenUlffne,  ay,  aad  bis  owa  are  taeem- 
rated  by  Pope  In  that  baaatifal  work,  aad  ttat 
too,  in  faaltless  rhyme.  Soose  of  those  who 
think  but  slightly  of  Pope,  are  load  la  their 

Calses  of  Byron;  bat  are  tbey  ItaocaaC  that 
I  lordship  alwssra  apoks  with  vaascattoa  af 
tbe  post  pblloaophsrr 
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ORAMMATICAL  TAUTOLOGY. 

Ill  prove   the  word,  that  1  have  made  my 

theme— 
That  *that*  may  well  be  doabled   without 

hiame; 
Aid  that  that  *  that*  the*  trebled,  I  may  vae; 
And  tbat  that '  that,'  thatcrltie*  may  abete. 
May  be  eorrect^yet  more—  tbe  Oont  to  bo- 


Plve  *  thatt.'  may  cloaely  follow  one  another  1 
ror  well  'lit  haowe  that  we  may  aafely  write. 
That  that  *  that*  that  that  man  hat  writ  U 

right;    ' 
Kay  farther,  thatthat*  that*  that  *that'  that 

followed 
ThfOttKh  fix  repeats  the  erammar't  rale  haa 

halloweil ; 
Aid  that  that  *  that*  ( that  *  tbat*  tbat  that  be- 

Said  MTea  tlmea  o*er  is  right  I    Deny't  who 
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Tub  parent  of  character  and  priginal- 
ity  is  independence,  and  there  are  few 
men  who  would  90t  chalk  oat  for  them- 
selves a  particular  line  of  conduct,  were 
it  not  that  necessity  checks  this  pre- 
disposition, compelling  the  generality 
to  do  as  others  do,  and  follow  In  the 
beaten  track.  The  English  people  are 
amonied,  and,  taken  as  a  collective 
body,  an  independent  set  of  men ;  and 
this  is  why  we  see  more  genuine  traits 
of  character  in  this  liule  island  than 
in  more  extensive  countries. 

The  equipages,  ^nd  all  the  trappings 
of  rank,  are  catching  enough  to  the 
eye,  but  within  all  is  hollow  as  thought 
can  conceive— all  is  tinselled  and  su- 
perficial ;  and  within  the  coroneted 
coach  sit  beings  as  selfish,  and  perhaps 
more  so,  thaih  the  menials  who  attend 
it,  or  the  squalid  wretches  on  the  road 
who  are  encumbered  with  its  dust. 

Thb  sincere  lover  of  truth  need  not 
ever  be  in  any  serioas  alarm  for  the 
lionour  of  his  idol ;  she  may  be  ob- 
scured for  a  time,  but  annihilated  she 
cannot  be.  Opposition  has,  in  many 
instances,  benefitted  her  cause,  and 
when  crushed  to  the  earth,  she  has 
nsen  again,  like  the  Phoenix  of  old, 
with  renewed  vigour. 

It  was  shrewdly  said,  '^  that*'  there 
is  one  secret,  and  one  only,  that  a  wo- 
man inviolably  keeps ;  '*  How  old  she 
is!" 

Flattery  is  a  more  difficult  art  at 
the  present  day,  than  when  the  philo- 
sophers of  old  handled  the  subject: 
Men,  indeed,  can  never  divest  them- 
selves of  passion ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  flattery  generally  acceptable,  and 
sever  disagreeable,  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth centorj ;  yet  siiU,  as  knowledge 


and  civilization  advance,  men  certainly 
become  more  on  their  guard,  and  less 
open  to  the  snare ;  besides,  the  num- 
berless maxims  on  this  head  constantly 
reiterated  in  the  pages  of  every  bool^ 
must  produce  some  eiSect  upon  the  pub* 
lie  mind.  The  peculiar  danger  of  flat- 
tery lies  here ;  the  offence  is  a  com- 
pound one,  for  insult  is  added  to  de* 
ceit ;  we  not  only  deceive  by  saying 
what  is  not  true,  but  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  person  so  deceived  is 
weak  and  vain  enough  to  believe  it. 

How  perfectly  absurd  is  funeral 
pomp  ;  there  seems  an  antithesis  in 
the  very  words  !  What  need  of  idl 
this  gorgeousness  to  consign  a  loath- 
some mass  of  corruption  to  its  brother- 
earth  }  If  it  is  done  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  it  is  an  unmeaning,  as  well  as 
an  ill-timed  tribute  to  his  memory  ^-^ 
if,  for  the  sake  of  the  living,  it  is  bar^ 
barous  and  unfeeling. 

FoRTiTODB  and  nobility  of  mind  maj 
be  evinced  as  much  in  endurance  as  in 
suffering,— yet  the  suicide  continues  to 
stand  a  proof  of  magnanimity  in  the 
eyes  of  some.  Who  is  to  decide  1 — 
llie  lapse  of  time  can  alone  draw  the 
line  between  what  is  right  and  wImU  is 
wrong.  Public  opinion  has  at  last  de- 
termined our  virtues  and  our  crimes^ 
and  the  valour  of  the  ancients  lias  be« 
come  the  cowardice  of  the  modems. 

Thbrb  is  a  temperance  which  is  the 
effect  of  religious  principle ;  there  is 
another  kind  of  temperance  which  is 
the  dictate  of  vanity.  Intemperance 
does  not  merely  afford  se^isoal  gratifi- 
cation, but  it  deforms,  as  much  as  it 
brutalizes  its  votary ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  we  sometimes  see  the  coxcomb 
as  abstemious  as  the  ascetic.  The  ef- 
fect produced  on  both  is  the  same,  but 
the  motives  that  influence  are  diame- 
trically opposite. 

Does  a  man  gain  in  the  end  \fj  tra- 
velling 1 — his  mind  may  have  become 
expanded  in  some  respects,  but  in  how 
many  is  it  contracted!  He  has  ac« 
quired  indeed  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  but  will  he  be  the  happier  for 
it,  and  how  will  it  profit  himl  He 
has  given  up  and  turned  aside  from  all 
the  amiableness  of  social  life,  that  he 
may  become  disgusted  with  his  species, 
and  view  nature  in  her  least  iiiviting 
forms ;  he  has  grown  suspicious  in  his 
principles,  selfish  in  his  practice ;  and 
he  has  learned  to  despise  hii  own 
country,  in  order  that  he  may  dub  him- 
self a  citizen  of  the  world ! 

The  power  of  pleasing  is  a  very  dan^- 
geroas  quality  to  its  possessor,  as  iar 
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as  regards  himself;  ii  caters  for  bis 
▼anity— it  affimrds  play  for  his  passions 
•—and  whenever  it  comes  to  be  indal- 
ged  too  far,  will  be  snre  to  poison  all 
that  is  really  pare— all  that  is  truly  es- 
timable in  character.  F. 


FEMALE  LETTER- WRITERS. 

Among  the  first  pure  specimens  of 
female  letters,  are  those  of  (he  ambi- 
tious and  unfortunate  favourite  of 
Henrv  VHI.,  Anna  Boleyn.  Her  co- 
auettish  love-letters  to  her  royal  wed- 
ded wooer,  display  art  and  finesse,  of 
which  so  young  a  woman  must  have 
been  incapable  without  prompting, 
though  she  had  the  advantage  of  early 
schooling  in  the  French  Court.  But 
her  celebrated  letter,  written  from  the 
Tower,  remains  a  very  extraordinary 
literary  production,  apart  from  the 
trying  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
composed.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens  of  mental  self-possession  and 
dignified  propriety  that  we  possess. — 
Could  it,  indeed,  have  been  the  un- 
aided production  of  the  calumniated 
and  persecuted  victim!  This, though 
questioned,  is  more  probable,  than  that 
any  one  could  have  counterfeited  so 
skilfully.  Uke  the  letters  of  Swift,  it 
goes  far  to  atone  for  many  sins  and 
heartlessnesses  in  the  former  life  of  the 
beautifiil  and  coquettish  queen.  It 
breathes  the  passive  courage  of  woman 
in  her  hour  of  fiery  trial,  with  the  sub- 
lime composure  and  elevation,  which 
the  approach  of  another  state  imparts, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  meanest  creature. 
It  opens  like  a  strain  of  solemn  music 
The  epistles  of  the  illustrious  daugh- 
ter of  this  victim  of  a  royal  brute,  who, 
to  that  character,  added  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  vulgar,  sensual  ruffian, — are 
full  of  individuality  and  instruction. 
In  the  character  of  Elizabeth  were 
strangely  commingled,  the  fierce,  head- 
long, impetuous  blood  of  her  Dather, 
with  the  coolness,  finesse,  and  trickery 
of  her  other  parent.  She  was  as  co- 
auettish  and  artful  as  Anna  Boleyn, 
tnough  on  a  bolder  scale;  and  as 
headstrong  and  domineering  as  bluff 
King  HaL  Iter  memorable  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  is  a  sample  of  the 
paternal  stock.  It  also  shews  clearly 
now  reformed  protestant  princes  origi- 
nally regarded  the  union  of  State  and 
Church,  and  the  uses  of  a  hierachy. — 
A  more  laconic  and  complete  view  of 
this  mystic  alliance  need  not  be  sought 
lor.    This  prelate  had  offended  Eliza- 


beth, by  refusing  to  eede  to  her  the  gar- 
den and  orchard  of  Ely-House,  after  U 
bad  been  iniquitously  wrested  from  liiai 
by  a  suit  in  the  Chancellor's  Court,  in 
which  no  suitor  had  any  chance  with 
the  Crown.  "Proud  prelate!"  says 
the  royal  virago ;  **  I  understand  you 
are  backward  in  complying  with  your 
agreement;  but  I  would  have  you  to 
know,  that  I  who  made  you  what  yon 
are,  can  unmake  you  i^  [Here  isa  lessoa 
for  the  State-Church !  J— "  and  if  you 
do  not  forthwith  fulfil  your  agreement, 
by  God !  I  will  immediately  unfrock 
yon.  Your's,  as  you  demean  yourself, 
iSlizabeth  Regina."  So  much  for  the 
nnrsing-mother  of  the  reformed  faith. 
This  is  a  pure  specimen  of  the  style  of 
King  Harry.  The  crafty,  politic,  and 
hypocritical  letters  of  this  Princess,  in 
which  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  her  fa- 
ther are  blended  with  the  subtihyof  tier 
mother,  (as  in  her  correspondence  with 
Sir  Amias  Paulet,  the  custodier  of  her 
unhappy  rival,  Queen  Mary,)  are  only 
disgusting.  But  Elizabeth  had  many 
styles.  In  some  of  her  epistles,  there 
are  the  freshness,  and  frankness  of  wo- 
man cordiality,  mingled  with  the  ro- 
mance and  high-spirit  which  made  he- 
roes of  her  courtiers,  and  lierself  their 
inspiration.  Take  her  epistle  to  her 
fevourite  Dudley  Earl  of  Warwick, 
while  maintaining  the  town  of  Havre 
against  the  French. .  The  Virgin  Queen 
had  some  worthless,  but  never  any  des- 
picable favourites.  In  this  point  rise 
eicelled  all  her  royal  successors.  '<  My 
dear  Warwick :  If  your  honour  and  my 
desire  could  accord  with  the  loss  of  the 
needfuUest  finger  1  keep,  God  so  help 
roe  in  my  utmost  need,  as  1  would  gladly 
lose  that  one  joint  for  your  safe  abode 
with  roe ;  but  since  I  cannot  do  that  I 
would,  I  will  do  that  I  may,  and  will 
drink  in  an  ashen-cup,  than  that  yon 
and  yours  should  not  be  succoured,  both 
by  sea  and  land;  yea,  and  with  aJI 
speed  possible ;  and  let  this  my  scrib- 
bling hand  witness  them  alL'* 

Some  of  the  letters  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Protector's  family,  are  interesting,  but 
mainly  from  the  juxta-position  of  the 
fair  writers,  and  the  rank  and  political 
consequence  of  their  correspondents. 
In  the  noblest  strain  of  the  Norman 
aristocracy,  is  the>vell-known  letter  of 
the  high-spirited  Countess  of  Pembroke 
and  Derby  to  Joseph  Williamson,  the 
subservient  minister  of  Charles  II.  The 
indignant  epistle  of  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham  to  the  unmanly  and  slan- 
derous Danish  ambassador,  is  another 
noble  instance  of  a  roused  and  injured 
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Iftdy,  chastising  a  craven  spirit  with  her 
crow-quill,  as  effectoaUy  as  ever  did 
knight  with  his  gauntleted  hand.  But 
«11  ttie«e  fall  short  of  the  mark  of  fami- 
liar female  epistles:  even  those  of  Ra- 
chel Lady  Russell,  which  long  have, 
and,  we  hope,  long  will  form  part  of  an 
Englishwoman's  select  library — are 
not  of  the  female  captivating  toys  we 
mean.  The  collected  letters  of  this  il- 
lustrious matron,  ar^  of  greater  excel- 
lence than  attraction.  Tbey  are  either 
didactic  and  religions  epistles  to  her 
learned  and  reverend  correspondents ; 
or  they  treat  of  those  matters  of  weightv 
interest,  regarding  her  family,  which 
the  murder  of  Lord  Russell  had  devolv- 
ed apon  his  lady.  Of  the  terrible  scenes 
which  developed  her  noble  character, 
when  she  shared  the  prison,  and  almost 
the  scaffold,  of  her  husband,  there  re- 
nmins  no  record  in  her  voluminous 
correspondence.  Affection  has  pre- 
served a  few  homely  letters,  belonging 
to  the  earlier  and  happier  part  of  her 
married  life;  and  kind  hearts  will  love, 
and  pure  ones  revere  them.  They 
have,  besides,  in  some  degree,  the 
charm  of  which  we  are  in  pursuit,— 
they  are  domestic,  familiar  letters. 

<'  iALdy  Russell  ie  Lord  Russsll ;  writ- 
ten from  Tunbridge,  and  addressed 
to  London^  in  the  year  1678. 
^  After  a  toilsome  day,  there  is  some 
refreshment  to  be  telling  our  story  to 
our  best  friends.  I  have  seen  your  girl 
well  laid  in  bed,  and  ourselves  have 
made  our  suppers  upon  biscuits,  a  bottle 
of  white  wine,  and  another  of  beer, 
and  mingled  my  uncle's  way  with  nut^ 
meg  and  sugar.  None  are  disfiosing  to 
bed,-^not  so  much  as  complaining  of 
weariness.  Beds  and  things  are  all 
very  well  here  ;^ur  want  is  yoarself 
and  good  weather.  But,  now  I  have 
told  yon  oar  present  condition — to  say  a 
little  of  the  past.— I  do  really  think,  if! 
could  have  imagined  the  illness  of  the 
joamey,  it  would  have  discouraged  me: 
it  is  not  to  be  expressed  bow  bad  the 
way  is  from  Seven  Oaks;  but  our 
borees  did  exceedingly  well,  and  Spen- 
cer very  diligent,  often  off  his  horse  to 
lay  bold  of  the  coach.  I  have  not  much 
more  to  say  this  night :  1  hope  the  quilt 
is  remembered;  and  Francis  roust  re- 
member to  send  more  biscuits,  either 
when  yon  come,  or  soon  after.  I  long 
to  hear  from  you,  my  dearest  soul,  and 
truly  think  your  absence  already  an  age. 
i  have  no  mind  to  my  gold  plate ;  here  is 
lao  table  to  set  it  on ;  but  if  that  does 
sot  come,  1  desire  that  yxni  woold  bid 


Betty  Foster  (a  house  maid)  send  the 
silver  glass  I  use  every  day.  In  discre- 
tion I  haste  to  bed,  longing  for  Monday, 
I  assure  you.  From  yours. 

Past  ten  o*elock,        R.  Russell. 

'*Lady  Margaret  says  we  are  not  glut- 
ted with  company  yet:  you  will  let 
Northumberland  know  we  are  well; 
and  Allie- .+" 

It  was  thus  flowed  the  domestic  hours 
of  the  affectionate  wife,  who,  in  deep  af- 
.fliction,was  soon  to  prove  herself  the 
fitting  partner  of  a  patriot  martyr. 
Such  were  the  hearts  which  tyranny 
wrenched  asunder. 

But  the  most  brilliant  of  our  female- 
letter- writers  belonged  to  a  succeedii^ 
age.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  had  no  pro- 
totype in  this  country,  so  far  as  the 
world  knows;  nor  has  she  had  any 
worthy  successor.  The  literary  repu- 
tation of  Lady  Mary  rests  exclusively 
on  her  letters;  though  she  versified 
largely,  and  scribbled  on  many  subjects; 
and,  as  a  satirist  and  lampooner,  enti- 
tled herself  to  the  ^^  bad  eminence'*  of 
the  pillory,  and  of  having  her  ear-rings 
cropt,  were  equal  justice  ever  done  to 
the  ennobled  and  the  mean  offender. 
As  it  is,  she  is  fully  qualified,  by  her 
satires  and  private  letters,  to  take  the 
place  of  honour  between  Mrs.  Centlivre 
and  Aphra  Behn.  Laying  altogether 
aside  Lady  Mary's  letters  descriptive 
of  her  travels,  which  are  lively,  delight- 
ful, aiid,  as  all  subsequent  experience 
has  established,  perfectly  accurate ;  her 
domestic  familiar  series,  though  steeped 
in  the  worst  vices  of  her  character,  are 
full  of  attraction.  They  indeed  want 
the  best  charm  of  a  woman's  corres- 
pondence; for  her  ladyship  could  not 
impart  what  she  did  not  pottess,  bat 
they  still  rank  highly  as  epistolary 
compositions.  There  is  nothing  over- 
strained or  affected,— nothing  of  the 
blue  about  them.  Air  shews  facility, 
precision,  and  good  taste  in  composi- 
tion; with  great  moral  depravity,  no 
doubt,  and  utter  and  avowed  heartless- 
ness.  The  private  letters  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  to  her  sister  and  other  ladies, 
and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to 
his  S9n,  are  the  deepest  satires  that 
ever  were  penned  against  the  English 
aristocracy :  add  to  these  the  Memoirs 
of  Doddington  and  a  few  other  volumes, 
and  the  picture  is  complete .  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  is  an  instance  of  that  anomaly 
every  where,  save  in  the  highest  circles 

f  TheM  ladlet.the  Couatet*  of  Nortbamb«r- 
Und  and  Lady  AlllngtOD,  were  balf-fUlen  of 
Bachel,lAdya«HeU. 
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lowest  rank,  liackziied  by  uving  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,—- of  a  head  far  too 
crafty  and  matare  for  the  shoulders 
which  carried  it,  and  of  a  heart 
older  than  the  bosom  in  which  it  was 
presamed  to  exist  It  is,  however, 
doabtf  al  if,  in  a  moral  sense,  a  heart, 
of^  the  most  useless  and  troublesome 
commodity  in  the  world  to  a  young; 
lady  of  rank,  ever  formed  any  part  of 
the  anatomy  of  Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint. 
T)ie  letters  of  her  extreme  girlhood  are 
quite  as  shrewd,  penetrating,  and 
worldly,  as  those  of  her  grey  hairs.  The 
story  of  her  marriage  is  well  known. 
She  ran  away,  when  very  young,  with 
Mr.  Wortley,  fully  more  to  spite  her 
Uiher  than  please  herself.  The  same 
governing  motive  influenced  many  of 
her  actions,  and  in  some  instances 
counterbalanced  many  of  her  calcula- 
tions. She  was  too  vivacious  and  self- 
willed  to  be  always  prudently  selfish. 
Her  first  letter  after  her  love-match  is  a 

curiosity— 

•*  I  don't  know  very  well  how  to  begin : 
I  am  perfectlv  unacquainted  with  a  ma- 
trimonial style.  After  all,  I  think  it  is 
better  to  write  as  if  we  were  not  married 
at  all."  And  so  she  does,  ending  her 
brief  first  epistle  matrimonial  by  say- 
ing, gaily,  **  Tis  dark,  or  1  should  not 
conclude  so  soon.  Pray,  my  love,  be- 
gin at  the  top,  and  read  till  you  come 
down  to  the  bottom ;"  a  degree  of  con- 
jugal attention  she  hardly  expected. 
A  succeeding  letter  gives  matrimonial 
,  counsel,  by  which  Mr.  Wortley  did  not 
fail  to  profit.  "  1  am  glad  you  think  of 
serving  your  friends,"  (by  allowing  him- 
self to  be  elected  for  Newark,)  "  1  hope 
it  will  put  jfou  in  mind  of  serving  your- 
self. I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  moii^;— every  thing  we 
see,  and  every  thing  we  hear,  puts  us  in 
remembrance  of  it.  If  it  were  possible 
to  restore  liberty  to  your  country,"  (her 
ladyship  and  her  husband  were  violent 
Whigs,)  **or  limit  the  encroachments 
of  the  prerogative  by  reducing  yourself 
to  a  garret,  1  should  be  pleased  to  share 
so  glorious  a  poverty  with  you ;  but  as 
the  world  is,  and  will  he^itita  tort  of 
duty  to  h§  Tick,  that  it  may  be  in  one's 
power  to  do  good — riches  being  another 
name  for  power ;  towards  the  obtaining 
of  which,  the  first  necessary  quality  is 
impudence ;  and,  as  Demosthenes  said 
of  pronunciation  in  oratory,  the  second 
is  impudence,  and  the  third  still  impu- 
dence. No  modest  man  ever  did,  or 
ever  will,  make  his  fortune-  Your 
friend  Lord  Halifax,  Robert  Walpole, 


and  all  other  remarkable  imtancst  of 
suddenadvancement,  have  been  remark- 
ably impudent.  The  Ministry  is  like  a 
play  at  Court;  these  isa  little  door  to 
get  in,  and  a  great  crowd  without,  sho^ 
ing  and  thrusting  who  shall  be  fMe- 
mosC  People  who  knock  others  with 
thehr  elbows,  disregarding  a  little  kick 
of  the  shins,  and,  still  thrusting  hearti- 
ly, are  sore  of  a  good  place.  Tour  mo- 
dest man  stands  behiiMl  in  the  crowd- 
is  shoved  about  by  every  body— his 
clothes  torn— almost  squeeied  to  death, 
and  sees  a  thousand  get  in  before  him 
that donH make  so goodafigare  as  biss- 
Bel£  I  don't  say  that  it  is  impoesiUe 
for  an  impudent  man  not  to  rise  in  the 
world;  but  a  moderate  merit  with  a 
large  share  of  impudence,  is  more  pro- 
bable to  be  advanced  than  the  greatest 
qualifications  without  it.  If  thm  letter 
is  impertinent,  it  is  founded  apoa  aa 
opinion  of  your  merit,  which,  if  it  is  a 
mistaken  one,  I  would  not  be  nnle- 
ceived.  It  is  my  interest  to  believe,  as 
I  do,  that  you  deserve  every  thing,  and 
are  capable  of  every  thii% ;  bot  nobody 
else  will  believe  it  if  they  see  you  get 
nothing.*'  How  many  statesmen  have 
since  acted  upon  her  ladyship's  maxims 
besides  the  old  Dragon  of  Wantley, 
whO)  if  he  did  not  obtain  great  politiad 
power,  at  least  put  money  enough  in 
his  purse  I 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  Mary's 
private  letters,  those  which  she  durst 
not  publish  during  her  hosfaandt  life, 
but  which  she  took  efiectoal  careshookl 

rar,  are  more  instructive  en  her  own 
acter,  or  as  pictures  of  high  life. 
Take  tier  coronation  of  George  VL  >- 
Walpole's  of  George  III.,  or  Sir  Wakcr 
ScoU's  of  George  IV.,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  iL  It  is  written  to  her 
sister  the  Countess  olMar,  as  are  nmny 
of  her  best  and  worst  letters ;  not  that 
she  even  affects  to  care  a  pin  for  her 
relative ;  she  merely  ukes  her  up  as  a 
person  to  whom  she  slight  vent  ber 
spleen  and  her  wit,  where  both  had  a 
Gfaanoe  of  obtaming  eclat:  The  Cean- 
tess  of  Mor  was  then  living  in  Jacobite 
exile  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  Paris. 
^'  I  cannot  deny  that  1  was  very  well 
diverted  on  the  coronatioD-day.  I  saw 
the  procession  much  at  my  ease,  and 
then  got  into  Westminster  Hall  with- 
out trouble,  where  it  was  very  entei^ 
taining  to  observe  the  variety  of  airs 
which  all  meant  the  same  thing.  The 
business  of  every  walker  there  was  to 
oonoeal  vanity,  and  gain  admiration. 
For  these  purposes  some  languished, 
and  others  strutted,  but  a  visible  sati*- 
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foction  wM  diffaflcd  over  every  coante- 
oance  as  soon  as  the  coronet  was  dap- 
ped on  the  head.  Bat  she  that  drew 
the  greatest  nomber  of  eyes  was^  indis- 
patably,  Lady  Orkney.  She  exposed 
Dehind  a  mixture  of  fat  and  wrinkles, 
and  before^  a  very  considerable  protu- 
berance which  preceded  her.  Add  to 
this^  the  inimitable  roll  of  her  eyes, 
anci  her  grey  hairs,  which,  by  good  for- 
tune, stood  directly  upright,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  delight- 
ful spectacle.  She  had  embellished 
all  this  with  considerable  magnificence, 
which  made  her  look  as  big  again  as 
usual ;  and  I  should  have  thought  her 
one  of  the  largest  things  of  God's  mak- 
ing, if  my  Lady  St.  John  had  not  dis- 
played all  her  charms  in  honour  of  the 
day.  The  poor  Duchess  of  Montrose 
crept  along  with  a  dozen  black  snakes 
playing  round  her  face ;  and  my  Lady 
Portland,  who  is  fallen  away  since  her 
dismission  from  Courts  represented 
finely  an  ESgyptian  mummy,  embroi- 
dered over  with  hieroglyphics."  Such 
are  the  language  and  sentiments  of  a 
lady  of  the  highest  birth  and  fitthion  ; 
and  her  letters  might  have  been  written 
yesterday .  There  is  nothing  antiquated 
about  them,  or  her.  Were  she  alive 
DOW,  she  might,  to-morrow,  be  a  pa- 
troness of  Almack*s,  and  send  para- 
graphs to  the  Morning  Post.  In  talent 
and  manners  she  would  find  herself 
vary  like,  only  vastly  superior,  to  the 
fair  J.'s  and  L.*s  she  might  meet  there. 
Tait*»  Edin,  Mag. 


fUiUM  Of  fitfn  iBoo&ir. 

Calabria  during  a  milUary  reMence 
qf  three  pears,  by  a  general  officer 
im  the  French  armg.  8  vol,  pp.  860. 
Effingham  Wilson. 
Works  that  tell  of  strange  adven- 
tures and  strange  countries,  have  ever 
found  readers  in  England  from  the 
days  of  Hackluyt  and  Purchase  to  the 
present  times,  when  every  Englishman 
who  has  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  gives 
his  countrymen,  in  a  couple  of  volumes, 
a  sample  of  his  opinions  of  all  he  has 
seen  and  heard,  as  soon  as  he  returns 
home.  We  do  not  join  in  the  cry  of 
those  who  would  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  such  works,  because  we  feel 
convinced  that  they  afford  to  enquiring 
minds  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at 
the  truth,  without  paying  a  visit  to  the 
countries  they  describe.  Who  would 
go  up  the  Rhine  now,  though  thev  may 
get  there  for  sixty  shillings,  when  litho* 


graphic  views  of  efwry  oastle  on  its 
banks  are  to  be  obtained  at  the  print 
shops.  Tb^re^s  not  a  *prentioe  in  ton- 
don  who  would  UM  to  reeogniae  the 
Colosseum  or  the  arch  of  Titn%  and 
we  have  had  ^  Tours"  in  Italy  in  vo- 
lumes of  every  sice  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  vdume  before  us,  boweveff 
describes  a  coontrv  in  which  but  few 
have  travelled,  and  of  which  little  is 
known.  The  work  consists  of  a  wttSm 
of  letters  written  by  a  young  French- 
man  to  his  father,  while  sening  with 
his  battalion  in  CiJabria  during  the  ca- 
reer of  Napoleon.  The  lovers  of  Him 
marvellous  and  the  romantic  will  find 
in  them  a  rich  treat ;  they  abound  in 
descriptions  of  night  attacks,  skir- 
mishes, murders,  and  a  host  of  horrible 
et  cetera,  which,  if  we  may  credit  the 
author,  are  to  be  found  in  perfection  in 
Calabria,  and  we  do  not  doubt  It.  The 
volume  has,  however,  other  rlsimg 
upon  the  attention  of  the  reader,  who 
will  find  it  to  possess  many  imerestiag 
particulars  relative  to  a  country  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  an- 
cient Greece,  but  now  so  little  known* 
The  following  extract  will  shew  that 
an  army  of  occupation  is  not  always 
a  sinecure: 

«  J^icaetrOf  March  80, 1808. 
**  An  aide-de-camp  of  the  King*s  suite, 
who  passed  through  here  within  the 
last  three  days,  has  put  an  end  to  our 
conjectures  respecting  the  projected  de- 
scent upon  SicUy.  The  object  was  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  English  to 
this  point,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
in  safety  to  Corfu  the  provisions  and 
reinforcements  which  are  expected  at 
Otranto  by  the  squadron  conung  firt>m 
Toulon.  The  plan  has  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded. The  English  have  diminished 
the  number  of  their  cruisers  in  the  Ad- 
riatic, and  drawn  them  nearer  to  their 
fleet  off  Sicily.  Our  convoy  has  hap- 
pily arrived  at  its  destination,  and  all 
preparations  for  a  descent  have  ceased. 
But  while  the  visit  of  this  officer  has 
satisfied  our  curiosity,  it  had  nearly 
proved  very  disastrous  to  us.  On  the 
17th.  the  day  of  his  arrival,  the  com- 
panies composing  the  garrison  of  Ni- 
oastro  had  furnished  so  large  a  number 
of  detachments,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  escorting  those  persons  who  were 
employed  in  levying  contributions, 
that  there  remained  behind  not  more 
than  fifty  disposable  men.  The  Aide- 
de-camp  took  thirty  men  as  his  escort 
to  Monteleone,  and  we  could  not  mus- 
ter above  forty  more  in  the  whole  dty^ 
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inclodinf  the  ordnance  ^ard  and  the 
disabled.  The  Coroniandant  feeling 
uneasy  about  our  sitaation,  which  was 
indeed  very  critical,  since  the  brigands 
might  be  tempted  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  as- 
sembling ns  together  in  a  chapel,  at- 
tached to  the  church,  which  served  as 
a  barrack  for  our  soldiers.  AAer  hav- 
ing strengthened  the  post  of  the  prison, 
be  patrolled  for  some  time,  and  then  re- 
turned to  our  little  garrison.  Being 
well  barricaded,  some  of  us  slept 
soundly ;  when,  about  midnight,  we 
were  suddenly  roused  by  the  discharge 
of  firearms  and  hideous  yells. 

"  All  the  brigands  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  approaching  the  prison  in 
«  body,  in  the  hope  of  releasing  their 

Karents,  who  were  detained  there  as 
osiagetf;  but  the  guard,  commanded 
by  an  officer,  received  them  with  a  mur- 
derous fire,  which  soon  slackened  their 
ardour.  As  it  was  to  be  etpected  they 
would  make  a  similar  attack  upon  the 
barrack,  the  Commandant  proposed 
that  we  should  anticipate  them,  by 
rushing  out  to  give  them  battle.  Accord-  ^ 
ingly,  we  sallied  forth,  to  the  number 
of  seventeen,  armed  from  top  to  toe. 
The  darkness  and  confusion  suffering 
us  to  approach  without  being  perceived, 
we  discharged  a  volley  at  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  persons,  who,  in  an  instant, 
betook  themselves  to  flight,  panic-^ruck, 
and  leaving  many  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  spot.  We  had  not  to  regret  the 
loss  of  a  man.  These  bandits,  possess- 
ing very  little  courage,  placed  us  in  a 
situation  the  more  embarrassing,  be- 
cause the  inhabitants  of  Nicastro,  by 
their  culpable  inactivity,  seemed  to  fa- 
vour the  surprise.  After  this  affair 
shall  have  been  reported  to  the  Gene- 
ral-in-Chief, they  roust  expect  to  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  rigour ;  but  if 
our  safety  depends  on  making  them  in 
some  degree  responsible  for  it,  we 
must  still,  in  fitirness,  admit,  that  the 
situation  of  the  Umded  proprietors  of 
this  country  is  most  deplorable.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  hatred  and  enmities  so 
common  among  the  Calabrians,  they 
employ  against  each  other  the  most 
odious  means  of  vengeance,  making  the 
brigands  their  sanguinary  agents.  Be- 
nincasa,  the  natural  protector  of  all 
the  enemies  of  the  French,  and  the 
formidable  destroyer  of  the  property  <A 
all  those  who  seem  to  farour  them,  has 
established  an  arbitrary  sway  over  the 
political  opinions  and  conduct  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  Like  a  ferocious 
beast  of  pr«y,  he  darts  forth  from  bis 


lair  at  night,  and  the  day  never  fails  to 
discover  some  new  act  of  savage  trea- 
chery—some new  disaster.  The  land- 
owners could  never  rescue  themselves 
from  this  painful  situation  without  act- 
ing with  the  greatest  address  towards 
the  brigands,  and  silently  submitting  to 
their  exactions  of  provisions  and  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  conduct  neces- 
sarily subjects  them  to  a  rigid  surveil- 
lance by  the  French  commanding-offi- 
cers, who,  accusing  (hem  of  being  the 
autliors  and  abettors  of  brigandage, 
very  frequently  cast  them  into  prison, 

"  Deprived  of  all  correct  information, 
and  surrounded  by  snares  and  trea- 
chery, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  adopt 
any  effectual  measures  to  tranquillise 
this  country.  Our  safety  being  every 
moment  compromised,  we  are  obliged 
to  redouble  our  vigilance  and  activity ; 
tliis  exhausts  our  poor  soldiers  with 
fatigue,  and  they  drop  off  daily. 

**  Since  the  first  of  January  we  have 
received  neither  pay  nor  appointments, 
and  our  men  are  obliged  to  subsist 
npon  half  rations  of  a  bad  quality.  As 
they  are  continually  in  motion, .  their 
supplies  of  shoes  and  stockings  were 
soon  exhausted,  and  they  are  now,  for 
the  roost  part,  obliged  to  adopt  the  sort 
of  covering  used  by  the  peasants,  which 
consbls  of  a  piece  of  pig^s  skin  in  the 
form  of  a  sandal,  and  tied  round  with 
packthread  above  the  ankle.  The  offi- 
cers, removed  to  a  long  distance  from 
their  country  in  this  inhospitable  land, 
where  their  friends  cannot  run  the  risk 
of  sending  them  assistance,  experience 
great  privations.  They  are  obliged  to 
depend  for  their  daily  support  on  the 
tables  of  the  commanding  officers,  fur- 
nished by  the  communes.  Calabria 
being  without  inns  or  taverns,  the 
marching  officers  and  employes  partake 
with  the  commandams  of  fare  which  is 
very  indifferent,  but  always  season^ 
with  good  wine  and  a  fund  of  inexhaus- 
tible mirth. 

"  Having  no  other  society  here,  we 
are  obliged  to  live  continually  among 
ourselves,  our  only  relief  being  the 
table,  the  pleasures  of  which  we  gene- 
rally take  care  to  prolong.  All  our 
thoughts  and  conversations  are  turned 
towards  our  dear  country,  from  which 
we  very  rarely  receive  any  news.  From 
thocommencement  of  the  siege  of  Scyla, 
and  particularly  since  the  late  prepara- 
tions which  appeared  directed  against 
Sicily,  the  brigands,  excited  by  the  En- 
glish, employ  themselves  chiefly  in  in- 
tercepting our  couriers,  some  of  whom 
are  doomed  to  a  tragical  fate.    Within 
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the  last  eight  days,  we  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune  to  experience  a  very  cruel  in- 
stance, and  one  absolutely  Uke  that  of 
which  ire  were  almost  eye-witnesses 
on  our  entry  into  Calabria. 

"  The  Courier  from  Naples,  who  had 
been  so  long  expected,  at  length  arrived 
here  safe  and  sound.  His  presence  ex- 
cited the  greatest  joy,  from  the  hope  of 
his  being  the  bearer  of  intelligence 
from  our  friends.  The  escort  of  this 
courier,  composed  of  a  serjeant  and  fif- 
teen voltigeurs,  was  afterwards  ordered 
to  conduct  him  to  Monteleone,  where 
there  is  a  military  station  established. 
It  was  joined  by  eight  chasseurs,  with 
a  brigadier,  returning  from  head-quar- 
ters, and  who,  unfortunately,  instead  of 
following  the  courier,  started  in  advance 
of  him  about  a  mile.  The  escort  was 
preceded  by  three  voltigeurs,  who, 
while  reconnoitring  the  entrance  of  a 
ravine,  had  scarcely  time  to  give  the 
alarm,  when  they  were  brought  to  the 
ground  by  a  discharge  from  the  bri- 
gands, and  at  the  same  moment  the  de- 
tachment saw  itself  surrounded  on  every 
side.  The  serjeant,  the  courier,  and 
eight  voltigeurs  were  killed,  and  five 
men,  who  were  all  that  escaped  from 
this  massacre,  came  in  breathless  haste 
to  give  us  the  melancholy  details.  The 
Commandant,  consulting  rather  the 
impulse  of  his  heart  than  the  hope  of 
overtaking  the  bandits,  immediately 
sent  me  off  with  a  detachment  Arrived 
at  the  scene  of  carnage,  I  found  our  un- 
fortunate soldiers  lying  bathed  in  their 
blood,  and  without  any  signs  of  life. 
The  cloak-bags  had  been  stripped  of 
their  contents,  and  an  immense  number 
of  letters,  torn  to  pieces  and  stained 
with  blood,  lay  scattered  about  on  the 
ground.  After  having  in  vain  scoured 
all  the  environs,  1  returned  to  Nicastro, 
deploring  from  the  bottom  of  ray  heart 
the  loss  of  our  brave  soldiers,  victims 
of  this«horrible  war. 

^  Brigandage  is  indeed  carried  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  horror  in  this  country ; 
it  interdicts  us  from  taking  a  walk  in 
the  suburbs,  no  matter  how  short  the 
distance.  Confined  within  the  narrow 
precincts  of  a  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  give  notice  of  our  slightest  move- 
ments, we  cannot  possibly  stir  beyond 
the  walls  without  an  escort.  Happily, 
however,  our  Generals  have  established 
a  rule  of  not  allowing  the  troops  to  re- 
main for  any  length  of  time  in  the  same 
station ;  and  as  that  of  Nicastro  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  fatiguing,  we 
hope  very  soon  to  quit  a  spot  which 
would  be  a  perfect  paradise  if  it  was 
not  inhahitea  by  demons." 


LeetUmu  LaHitUB ;  or,  Leuoiu  in 
Latif  Literaiwrt,  By  J.  Rowbo* 
tham.    London,  E.  Wilson. 

In  this  age  it  will  be  difficult  to 
make  Englishmen  believe  that  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Latin  language  is  necessary  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  their  own,  but  few  will 
deny  its  utility.  We  have  looked  over 
Mr.  Rowbotham*s  book,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  combining  as 
It  does  the  principles  of  the  best  sys^ 
lems,  it  will  materially  assist  the  stu- 
dent. We  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
the  author  intends  to  publish  a  work 
on  the  Greek  language  on  the  same 
principles,  should  the  present  volume 
be  properly  appreciated.^         i 


^hU  CaQu 

Anbodotb  of  Sir  J.  Rbtnolds.— 
A  fastidious  young  painter  of  portraits, 
whose  parents  provided  him  with  more 
money  to  purchase  canvas  and  paints 
than  nature  had  supplied  him  with  ta- 
lent to  use  them,  calling  with  his  father 
on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  hia 
countryman  and  friend,  the  good  gentle- 
roan,  on  submitting  a  specimai  of  his 
son's  work,  a  bust  likeness,  was  aa- 
tounded  at  the  great  man*s  not  thinking 
quite  so  highly  of  it  as  himself,  llie 
tyro,  who  was  not  wanting  in  self- 
conceit,  expecting  praise  rather  than 
advice^  pertly  observed,  "  you.  Sir  Jo- 
shua, can  command  your  subject,  whilst 
a  young  man  like  myself  must  paint 
from  what  I  can  get"  "  No,  Sir,"  mildly 
replied  Sir  Joshua,  **  I  connot  command; 
you  have  bad  nature  for  your  prototype, 
I  suppose,  and  I  always  found  that 
enough.  It  is  neitlver  your  business 
nor  mine  to  be  fastidious ;  imitate  what  , 
you  find  in  your  model,  and  the  fault 
will  be  your's,  and  not  your  prototype's, 
if  you  do  not  produce  a  good  picture.^' 
-- Library  oftht  Fint  Art*. 

Sailors  and  Marinbs  ^The  words 
marine  and  mariner  difier  by  one  small 
letter  only :  but  no  two  races  of  men,  I 
had  well  nigh  said  no  two  animals,  dif- 
fer from  one  another  more  completely 
than  the  "Jollies"  and  the  "Johnnies." 
The  marines,  as  I  have  before  mention* 
ed,  are  enlisted  for  life,  or  for  long  pe- 
riods, as  in  the  regular  army,  and, 
when  not  employed  afloat,  are  kept  iii 
barracks,  in  such  constant  training, 
under  the  direction  of  their  officers, 
they  are  never  released  for  one  moment 
of  their  lives  from  the  influence  of  strict 
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diicipliiie  and  hAbitiial  obedience.  The 
M^lon^  on  the  contrary,  when  their 
•hip  is  paid  off,  are  tamed  adrift  and 
80  completely  scattered  abroad,  that 
they  generallY  lose,  in  the  riotous  dis- 
sipation of  a  tew  weelu,  or  it  may  be 
daysy  all  they  have  learned  of  good  order 
daring  the  previoas  three  or  nmr  years. 
Even  when  both  parties  are  placed  on 
board  ship,  and  the  general  discipline 
maintained  in  its  fullest  operation,  the 
influence  of  regular  order  and  exact  sub* 
ordination  is  at  least  twice  as  great 
over  the  marines  as  it  ever  can  be  over 
the  sailors.  Many,  I  may  say  most,  of 
dieir  duties  are  enturely  diferent.  It  is 
truei  both  the  marines  and  the  seamen 
pnU  and  haul  at  certain  ropes  leading 
aloiup  the  quarter-deck;  both  assist  in 
■crabbing  and  washing  the  deck ;  both 
eat  salt  junk,  drink  grog,  sleep  in  ham- 
mocks, and  keep  watch  as  night;  but  in 
almost  every  other  thing  they  differ.  As 
Ihr  as  the  marines  are  concerned,  the 
sails  would  never  be  let  Call,  or  reefed, 
or  rolled  op.  There  is  even  a  positive 
Admiralty  order  agidnst  their  being 
■mde  to  go  ali^;  and,  accordingly,  a 
marine  in  the  rigging  is  about  as  ridi- 
culoos  and  helpless  an  object,  as  a 
sailor  would  prove  if  thrust  into  a  tight, 
well  pipe-clayed  pair  of  pantaloons,  and 
barred  round  the  tliroat  with  a  stiff 
•lock.— BoHTJiSia. 

KiNQLT  Attisb.— The  dress  of  the 
king  of  the  Eboe  country  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  whidi  is  worn,  on  state 
occasions,  by  the  monarch  of  Yarriba» 
Its  appearance  was  altogether  brilliant; 
andnrom  the  vast  profusion  of  coral 
ornaments  with  which  he  was  decorated, 
Obie  might  not  inappropriately  be  styled 
« the  Coiral  King;'  such  an  idea  at  all 
events  entered  our  minds,  as  we  con- 
templated the  monarch,  sitting  on  his 
throne  of  clay.  His  head  was  graced 
with  a  cap,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf. 
«nd  covered  thickly  with  strings  of  coral 
and  pieces  of  broken  looking-glass,  so 
as  to  hide  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
made ;  his  neck,  or  rather  throat,  was 
encircled  with  several  strings  of  the 
same  kind  of  bead,  which  were  fasten- 
ed so  tightly,  as  in  some  degree  to  affect 
his  respiration,  and  to  give  his  throat 
and  cheeks  an  inflated  appearance.  In 
opposition  to  those  were  foar  or  five 
others  hanging  round  his  neck  and 
reaching  almost  to  bis  knees.  He  wore 
a  short  Spanish  surtout  of  red  cloth, 
which  fitted  close  to  his  person,  beiag 
much  too  smalL  It  was  ornamented 
with  geld  epaulettes^  and  the  front  of  it 


was  overspread  with  gold  lace^  bat 
which,  like  the  cap,  was  entirely  con- 
cealed unless  on  a  dose  examination, 
owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of  cond 
which  was  fastened  to  it  in  strings. 
Thirteen  or  fourteen  bracelets  (for  we 
had  the  curiosity  to  coont  them,)  decora- 
ted each  wrist,  and  to  give  them  fall 
effect,  a  few  indies  of  the  sleeves  of  the 
coat  had  been  cut  off  purposely.  The 
beads  were  fastened  to  the  wrist  with 
old  copper  buttons,  which  formed  an 
odd  contrast  to  them.  The  King^  trow- 
sers,  composed  of  the  same  m^erial  as 
his  coat,  stack  as  closely  to  the  skin  as 
that,  and  was  similarly  embroidered, 
but  it  reached  no  further  than  the  middle 
of  his  legs,  the  lower  part  of  it  being 
ornamented  like  the  wrists,  and  with 
precisely  the  same  number  of  strings  of 
beads;  besides  which,  a  string  of  little 
brass  bells  encircled  each  leg  above 
the  ankles,  but  the  f^t  were  naked. 
Thus  splendidly  clothed,  Obie^  smiling 
at  his  own  magnificence,  vain  of  the 
admiration  which  was  paid  him  by  his* 
attendants,  and  flattered  without  doubt 
by  the  presence  of  white  men,  who  he 
imagined  were  struck  witti  amazement 
at  the  splendour  of  his  appearance, 
shook  his  feet  for  the  bells  to  thakle, 
sat  down  with  the  utmost  self-compla- 
cency, and  looked  around  him. 

Lmndar*s»TiwietM, 

Thb  Horsb.— The  horse  commonly 
lives  to  the  age  of  20  or  25  years,  but 
from  the  cruelty  of  men,  and  art  misap- 
plied, his  days  are  very  much  diminish- 
ed, b^  the  early  application  of  over, 
exertion  and  the  unremitting  conti- 
nuance of  it.  His  race  is  freouently 
begun  before  he  is  three  years  old.  In 
the  brake,  lunge,  or  riding-school  at 
four  years.  At  five  and  six,  his 
utmost  speed  is  exerted  in  the  sum- 
mer, on  the  trotting  course,  as  a  hack- 
ney, against  time ;  and  in  winter,  slip- 
ping and  sliding  about,  when  forced 
without  feeling  or  fear,  by  an  inhuman 
driver.  At  seven,  he^  is  either  blind, 
foundered,  or  spavined.  At  eight,  he 
gallantly  shines  in  a  stage-coach^  mau- 
coach,  or  omnibus.  At  nine,  he  ii  seen 
to  falter  and  stumble  before  the  oyster 
or  clam  cart.  At  ten  completely  worn 
out  bv  disease  and  inanition.  And  lastly 
he  falls  a  victim  to  the  instrument  of  fi 
veterinary  surgeon. 

Stbam  Boats  v.  Staqbi.— Hie  pae- 
sion  for  stage-travelling  is  not,  we  b»> 
lieve,  very  strong  in  tliis  country ;  and 
it  will  not  liecoiiie  very  intense  until 
oar  highways  and  by  ways  are  nwtcriaUy 
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inprored.  IVftVelling  in  a  stetm-boaty 
to  the  ftmcy  of  most  of  oar  citizens,  is 
indispatably  preferable  to  any  other 
mode ;  and  the  idea  of  **  easy  stages,*' 
to  an  invalid,  is  a  hard  one.  An  Ame- 
rican,  who  has  been  transported  over 
the  tampiket  of  his  conntrj,  has  found 
it  essentially  tormenting.  The  gratifi^ 
cation  which  all  passengers  feel  when 
the  servants  of  steam-boats  brash  off 
their  dnst,  after  they  haVe  escaped  from 
land  carrkges,  will  exemplify  oor  opi* 
nion  in  all  who  have  experienced  it  In 
reading  the  description  of  good  roads 
among  people  comparatively  barbaroos, 
as  given  in  Steward*s  Visit  to  the  Sooth 
SeM>  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  think, 
tfiat  their  views  of  comfort  are  more 
serviceable  than  those  in  our  States. 
The  troth  is  andeniable,  that  this  par^ 
doolar  species  of  improvement  lags  com- 
paratively far  behind  oor  advances  in 
other  d^irable  matters.  Among  so 
manv  schemes  to  enhance  the  march  of 
min^  it  is  a  pity  that  the  march  of 
bodies  cannot  be  made  more  secure. 
Locomotion  on  land  is  perilous  to  hu- 
man bones,  and  destructive  to  all  exter- 
nal drapery.— Ffci/adslpJUa  GazHie. 

CimnAN*s  iNOBiftJiTY. A  farmer, 

attending  a  Mr  with  a  hundred  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  took  the  precaution  of 
dUpodting  it  in  the  hands  of  the  land- 
lord c^  the  public-house  at  which  he 
stopped.  Having  occasion  for  it  shortly 
afterwards,  he  resorted  to  mine  host  for 
te  6oJlsMii#,  but  the  landlord,  too  deep 
for  tiie  countryman,  wondered  what 
bondred  was  meant,  and  was  quite  sure 
no  such  sum  had  ever  been  lodged  In 
hishands  by  theastonished  rustic.  After 
ineffectual  appeals  to  the  recollection, 
and  finally  to  the  honour  of  Bardolph, 
the  farmer  applied  to  the  Curran  for  ad- 
vice. <<Have  patience,  my  friend,** 
•sid  the  counsel:  ''  speak  the  landlord 
civilly,  and  tell  him  you  are  convinced 
joo  most  have  left  your  money  with 
some  other  person.  Take  a  fiiend  with 
yon,  and  lodge  with  him  another  hun- 
dred in  the  presence  of  your  friend,  and 
then  come  to  me.'*  We  must  imagine, 
and  not  commit  to  paper,  the  vocifera- 
tions of  the  honest  dupe,  at  such  ad- 
vice ;  however,  moved  by  the  rhetoric 
or  authority  of  the  worthy  counsel,  he 
followed  it  and  returned  to  his  legal 
friend.  "  And  now,  Sir,  I  don*t  see  as 
l*m  to  be  better  off  for  this,  if  I  get  my 
•eoond  hundred  again;  but  how  is  that 
to  be  done!**  ^'  Go  and  ask  him  for  it 
when  he  is  alone,**  said  the  coonseL 
^  Ay,  Sir,  hot  asking  won't  do>  Tse 


afMd,  without  my  witness  at  any  rate.*' 
^  Never  mind,  take  my  advice,**  saidtlie 
counsel ; ''  do  as  I  bid  you,  and  return 
to  me.'*  The  former  returned  with  his 
hundred,  glad  at  any  rate  to  find  that 
safe  again  in  his  possession.  ^Now, 
Sir,  I  suppose  I  most  be  content;  bot  I 
donHseeasl*mnrachbetteroft'*  '"Well 
tben,**  said  the  counsel, "  now  take  yo«nr 
frienid  with  you,  and  ask  the  landlord 
for  the  hundred  pounds  vour  friend 
saw  you  leave  with  him.**— We 
need  not  add  that  the  wily  landlord 
found  he  had  been  taken  off  his 
guard,  while  our  honest  friend  (whom 
one  would  almost  wish  had  tried  fwo 
the  second  time)  returned  to  thank  his 
counsel  exultingly  with  both  hundreds 
inhispocket, 

FAsniON.— Let  a  man*s  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  be  what  they  may, 
if  be  is  the  fashion,  he  can  say  or  do 
nothing  that  will  not  be  received  with 
admiration  and  applause.  His  words 
are  oracles ;  his  wit  most  be  exquisite, 
since  he  has  received  his  patent  for  k 
firom  feshionable  society ;  and ,  where 
fashion  speaks,  the  fkee  Englishman  is 
a  slave.  Besides,  the  vulgar  feel  that 
in  all  matters  of  art,  talent,  or  taste, 
they  are  not  very  competent  judges; 
they  therefore  think  it  s«er  blindly  to 
applaud  a  *  bon  mot*  when  they  see  that 
it  has  made  their  superiors  laugh  ;  or 
repeat  an  opinion  which  has  proceeded 
from  privileged  lips ;  just  as  the  poblic 
were  in  the  third  heavens  with  ecstasy 
for  a  whole  winter  at  a  party  of  Tyrolese 
ballad-singers,  and  rained  down  money, 
which  the  green  batcher  family  pocket- 
ed with  a  laugh. 

Swing,  a  Crow.— In  Camden's  ac- 
count of  Cornwall,  the  chough  (Corvus 
Graculus)  is  thus  described:—**  In  the 
rocks  underneath,  and  all  along  this 
coast,  breeds  the  Pyrrhocorox,  a  crow 
with  red  bill  and  red  feet  not  peculiar 
to  the  Alps,  as  niny  imagined.  This 
bird  is  found  by  the  inhabitants  to  be 
an  incendiary,  and  very  thieving;  for  it 
often  sets  houses  on  fire  privately,  steals 
pieces  of  money,  and  then  hides  them.*' 

Tbb  Ambricans.— Mrs.  TroUope  is 
very  angry  with  America  and  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  it  is  iust  and  proper  she 
should  vent  her  spleen,  like  a  true  wo- 
man, in  a  hearty  scold.  It  is  not  quite 
proper,  however,  in  her  to  tell  fibs,  or 
what  is  just  as  bad,  unaccredited  stories, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  finish 
to  her  invective.  Scarcely  one  of  her 
anecdotes  is  given  as  the  result  of  her 
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own  obfervation ;  they  are,  for  the  most 
part^  picked  up  at  that  fountain-head  of 
trustworthy  inlormation,  the  tea-table. 
The  atrocious  calumny  against  Jeffer- 
son itself^  is  hazarded  on  no  better  au- 
thority. Not  a  few  of  her  stories  we 
recognise  as  old  friends,  whom  we  have 
met  before  in  the  pages  of  American 
Annuals.  And  even  in  what  she  saw 
iierseU^  laying  aside  her  splepetic  mi- 
croscope, and  viewing  objects  in  their 
natural  size,  we  recognise,  as  in  the 
case  of  Captain  Hall,  many  traits  com- 
mon to  us  with  the  Americans.  The 
proceedings  at  the  Camp  Meeting  are 
very  foolish  indeed,  but  not  without  c^ 
l>arallel  in  the  annals  of  the  Southco- 
tian,  Rowite,  and  other  heresies  in  our 
own  land.  Itie  scene  at  the  theatre  in 
New  York  is  odd  enough — but  then 
Mrs.'Xr<>Uope  was  forewarned  that  no 
respectable  person  could  go  to  that 
particular  establishment.  If  ladies  will 
go  to  naug^y  places,  what  can  they 
expect! 

Bbaros. — ^It  is  supposed  that  Serl6n 
d*Abon,  Bishop  of  Seez,  induced  the 
lait^  as  well  as  the  clergy  to  cut  off 
their  beards.  History  informs  us,  that 
on  Easter  Sunday,  A.  D.  1105^  Abon 
preached  before  Henry  the  First  of  Eng- 
land, agaiDSt  the  custom  of  wearing 
beards.  As  soon  as  the  service  was 
concluded,  his  majesty  had  his  beard 
taken  off  by  the  bishop  himself,  before 
the  whole  court.  The  prelate  per- 
formed the  same  office  for  all  who  were 
present,  with  a  pair  of  scissars  with 
which  he  bad  provided  himselt  b.ii*a. 

TouBNAMBNTS.*— Tiie  knights  who 
entened  the  lists  were  so  completely 
cased  in  iron,  that  they  were  invulne- 
rable; but  this  ponderous  security, 
obliged  them  to  exert  much  address  to 
preserve  their  seals  on  horseback,  for 
if  once  they  were  unhorsed,  they  were 
exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  the 
bcM^ies  feet|  and  incapacitated  from  re- 


covering their  situations.  Acddeals  of 
many  descriptions  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence at  these  spectacles,  wmch  were 
originally  called  justs,  jousts,  or  joost- 
ings,  and  it  was  not  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  manoeuvre  of  wheeling  round, 
in  French,  foicnioy«r,  that  they  obtained 
the  appellation  of  tournaments.  An  clA. 
author  informs  us,  that  the  knights  skir- 
mished with  bluiUed  swords,  the  points 
and  edges  being  taken  off  They  were 
not  permitted  to  strike  so  as  to  draw 
blood,  and  he  who  demeaned  himself 
contrary  to  these  regulations,  forfeited 
all  claims  to  the  prizes  and  incurred  a 
fine.  Richard  the  First  having  often 
experienced  the  disadvantages  of  fight- 
ing with  the  troops  of  Philip  Augustus, 
who  were  accustomed  to  these  military 
games,  introduced  them  into  England, 
and  they  were  subsequently  practised 
thfQugliout  Europe.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  victory  over  the  French  at» 
the  battle  of  Fretteval  in  1195,  that  Ri- 
chard, elated  at  his  success  against  his 
tilting  adversaries,  'adopted  the  motlo^ 
<<  Dieu  et  mon  droit.**  E.  M.  A. 

The  Rblioion  op  tbb  baelt  Pari- 
sians, as  well  as  all  ol^  Gauls,  waa 
idolatry,  and  ahhough  they  worriiipped 
Jupiter,  Minerva  and  Apollo,  Mercury, 
whom  they  named  Tlieotates.  was,  ne- 
vertheless, apparently  considered  aa 
one  of  the  greatest  of  their  gods,  as  was 
also  Mars,  or  Esus;  and,  in  fiict,  there 
still  remain  at  Montmartre  some  miDB 
of  their  temple,  which  is  the  reasoti 
that  Fredegaire  calls  that  mooatain 
Mons  Mercuric,  and  Abbon,  Mons  Mar- 
tis,  whence  the  word  Montmartre  is  de- 
rived.^-SoKeaiL 

Bishop  Burnett. — Bishop  Bometl 
was  extravagantly  fond  of  tobacco  ami 
writing;  to  enjoy  both  at  the  same 
time,  he  perforated  the  broad  brim  of 
his  large  hat,  and  putting  his  long  pipe 
through  it,  puffed  and  wrote,  and  wrote 
and  puffed  again. 


Storg  ann  Cf^ronoloss- 


June  1. 

ST.  NICOMKDI. 

Bifik  Wmttr,  i6m.  tffur  10  mom, 
St  Nicoincde  was  a  dUcipl«  of  St.  Peter,  and 
duriDg  tbe  horrible  persecutkra  of  tlie  Christians 
by  tbe  Emperor  Domittao,  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  protect  them,  for  which,  and  for  cans- 
log  tbe  dead  bodies  of  tbe  martjrs  to  be  aoleointr 
interred,  he  was  scourged  to  death.  The  precise 
time  of  his  birth  and  of  his  martyrdom  are  not 
koown. 

June  31. 

COEPUS  CUKISTf. 

Hi^  Wmttr,  SOet.  Mfttr  1«  mtem, 
TUft  finCival  is  still  held  by  Roman  CaUiolics,  and 


I  of 


fbrmerlj  in  England  dramatic  reprwei 
stories  from  the  ScripCurea  were  often  given.  Tbe 
term  *  hocus  pocas'  had  been  derived  by  eonie 
from  '  hoc  est  c(»-pus  christi  T  tbe  words  pro- 
noanced  by  tbe  ^est  when  he  elevatai  tbe  boat. 

June  21. 

LOMOAST  DAY. 

The  longest  day  at  Greenwich,  is  sixteen  boars, 
thirty  four  minutes  and  five  seconds ;  the  sbortrat 
day,  seven  hours,  forty-four  minutes  and  seven- 
teen seconds,  allowing  nine  minutes,  sixteen  se- 
conds for  refraction  on  the  longeel  d^,  and  sine 
minutes  ^ve  seconds  on  tbe  shortest 


Z'^  eiUf; 


OR,   HU8BUM  OP  BNTBRTAINMENT. 


AT*.  jrjri/f.->r»i.  ix. 


Satnriast,  June  "9, 183i. 


illtiKtrateir  Untitle. 

OLD    STORIES   OF    THE  '  RHINE 
CASTLES.-NO.  2. 

THE  VEIL  AND  THE  DIADEM. 

A  rrORY  QP  ALSACB 

Bjf  Bqger   CtUvwl^y. 

FOR   THB   OLIO. 

No!  tiloa  proud  drAam, 
That  plaj*it  to  rahtlj  with  m  kioff'i  repote, 
I  aai  a  khic  that  flnd  thee,  and  1  kaow 
*TU  not  xh*  balm,  tho  •coptni  anil  the  tall. 
Tlia  tword,  the  maee,  the  crown  imperial, 
The  intertlwoed  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
The  fareed  title  rnanlnf  Vore  the  hinf. 
The  throne  he  tita  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  n^a  the  high  thore  of  thit  world,— 
NaT  not  all  thete  (thrice g orgeont  eeremoaj)— 
Not  all  Ihete,  laM  la  bed  majettical. 
Can  tieep  totoondljr  aa  the  wretched  slave  I 
Shaufbars. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  Germany  was  for  some  time 
in  the  moat  deplorable  state  of  anarchy. 
The  whole  country  was  distributed 
into  independent  sovereignties  and  fac- 
tions, and,  on  every  opportunity  of  ag- 
gression, such  as  the  death  of  a  prince 
or  baron,  the  invasion  of  his  territory 

Vol.  IX. 


see  pm^^'j 

by  another  potentate,  the  infernal  dis- 
organisation of  his  dominions,  or  (above 
all)  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne, 
the  Germanic  Magnates  were  always 
ready  to  aflford  a  practical  illustration 
of  Rob  Roy's  good  old  rule- 
That  they  thonld  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  thoald  keep  who  caa. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century^  that  the  Emperor  Adolf  of 
Nassau  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France ;  it  having 
been  long  the  policy  of  that  crafty  and 
cruel  monarch  to  foment  dissentions  In 
the  empire,  with  a  view  to  his  individal 
aggrandisement. 

Adolf  had  entered  Alsace,  at  the  head 
of  a  division  of  his  troops,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  Bishop  of  Stras- 
Durgh,  who  adhered  to  the  French  in- 
terests. It  happened  that  he  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  a  skirmish,  near  the 
village  of  Schwarzach,  distinguished, 
even  to  the  present  day,  by  the  magnifi- 
cent edifice  of  its  ancient  Benedictine 
Abbey.  Found  by  some  of  the  sisterhood , 
on  the  field,  he  was  carried  insensible 
into  the  convent,  where  the  coropas- 
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sionate  nans  left  no  means  antried  for 
his  recovery.  The  manly  beauty  of  bis 
person,  and  the  roild  and  melodious  ' 
tones  of  his  voice,  when  he  became  able 
to  thank  his  kind  leeches  for  their  cares, 
qnite  won  the  hearts  of  the  simple  nuns. 
None  of  them,  however,  for  a  moment, 
imagined  the  illustrious  rahk  of  the 
handsome  patient;  and  many  a  white 
hand,  that  nov^  bo  skilfully  removed 
and  replaced  the  dres^ting^;  from  his 
wo u tided  bo^om,  would  have  IrE^mbl^d 
at  the  thought  that  it  wa^  the  Emperor 
it  was  seeking  to  heal ;— many  a  gemle 
eye,  that  mingled  pity  for  the  ghanly 
wound  with  admiroUon  of  the  white 
skin  that  it  dbtfigured,  would  have  been 
downcast  in  i^ubmissive  awe  ;: — ^many  a 
hooded  cheek,  that  lost  its  conventual 
j)alp[U"is  in  the  blush  iwhich  (ho 
wounded  monarches  ardent  gratitude 
aw  likened,  would  have  grown  thrice 
pale,  to  have  known  that  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire — the  Ger- 
manic CiKSar  himself  was  fe^eiving  his 
life  again'  from  a  lowly  Behedictiof? 
sisterhood.  Meanwhile,  Adolf  himself 
wa^  in  a  very  pertjleiini^:  situation : 
bis  wotind,  tlioa^b  lit  first  higMy 
alarming,  had  ir  I  elded  to  the  pharmacy 
of  the  omioble  Benedictihes  j — but, 
among:  thote  Benedictine^,  there  was 
one,  who,  frou)  ilw  Tnomentlhe  [*'mpGror 
had  begun  to  recover  his  senses,  had 
gone  far  towards  depriving  him  of  them 
again,  and  who,  while  closing  the  gash 
in  his  anointed  body,  had  effected  a* 
monstrous  breach  in  his  heart.  Amidst 
the  many  fair  faces  that  gleamed,  like 
stars,  successively,  or  in  constellations, 
through  the  curtains  of  his  sick  couch^ 
there  was  one  the  Diana  of  the  rest. 
Such  a  majestic  stature ! — such  an  im- 
perial gait,— eyes  !  whose  lustre  light- 
ened along  her  clear  olive  cheek,  like 
watchfires  to  the  shipwrecked,  and  foil 
coral  lips  that  seemed  loath  to  leave  off 
kissing  each  other,  even  when  the 
voice,  a  note  of  music,  gushed  through 
them,  redolent  of  kindness  and  encou- 
ragement. Sister  Imagine  was  of  a  no- 
ble family,  whose  chateau  elevates  its 
white  towers  over  the  wildly-forested 
mountains  of  the  Vosges, — a  great  chain 
extending,  nearly  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  Rhine,  from  Bale  to  Spires.  She 
had  been  a  professed  nun  about  two 
years ;  and  though 

Warm  with  joath  the  bade  the  world  farewelL 
She  had  never  yet  experienced  the 
passion  of  love.  Now,  we  would  ap- 
peal to  any  man  who  happens  to  oe 
about  his  Imperial  Majesty's  age  and 


our  own — namely,   thirty,  who  finds 
himself  gradually  emerging  from  the 
cavern  of  death,  in  which  he  had  reason 
to  suppose  himself  shut  up  for  ever, 
and  who,  with  reviving  consciousness 
and  strength,  perceives  that  be  is  led 
thence  by  an  escort  of  fiEor  gentle  girls, 
and,  amongst  them,  a  Hoied  qmeetn^  as 
pre-eminent  in  her  beauty,  as  she  is 
distinsfuislied  by  lier  unwearied  watch 
over    his    recovery , — what  could    the 
Empt'ror  da  I     ^iThat  be  did  tradition 
hiiEliL  ascertained:  — he  had  been  nearly 
a  month  confined  to  his 'monastic  sick 
room,  and,  his  woiind  rapidly  bealiiig, 
The  return  of  heallh  brought  with  it  its 
iLsual    cfincoTiiitantfl ;   the   lusty   blood 
branded  merrily  from  the  heart  to  the 
lyrist;  and,  when  the  taper  flogera  of 
Jinainne  pressed   that  broad  wrist,,  to 
aacertain  the  pa4ient^i  puUe,  it  could 
not  stop  the  tide  from  tingling  to  the 
very  cnd»  of  a  large  white  hand,  (bat 
fluddenty  clo^d  upb^  the  little  ivOry 
palm;ian4  as  suddenly  framporied  it  to 
a   pair  of  nioiistacWd  Hp*j   atoppiBf 
thereby  a  morinared  jargon  of  admira- 
tion and  deli  g  ht.    No  w «  Sister  I  m  agine 
v^Tis  certainly  ralher  a^tcmnded  at  this 
proceed ini?  par  roU  df  fmi^  but^  It 
scf  med  «uch  a  very  natoral  eboUiUoa 
of  ffmtiiude^  that  she  knew  not  bow 
exactly  to   reprove,   so  &hc  c\a   said 
nothing ;  but,  doubtless,  the  kindling  of 
her  large  black  eye,  and  the  flashing  of 
her  majestic  brow,  answered  the  same 
purpose  that  ^e  levin  flash  of  artillery 
and  the  enfurled  blazon  of  the  banner 
does  on  an  assaulted  fortress,  shewing- 
that  it  is  prepared  to  defend  and  repulse. 
When,  however,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
those    imperial     moustaches,    grown 
saucy  with  success,  dared  to  invade  the 
very  lips  that  had  breathed  a  vestars 
vow.    Imagine,     though    no     prade, 
thought  it  high  time  to  keep  her  dis- 
tance;— she    neither   exclaimed    nor 
scolded ;  but,  giving  him  a  glance  thst 
might  have  melted  every  jewel  in  the 
Cesarean   diadem,   she    quietly   hoi 
statelily   marclied   out   of  the  room. 
Adolf  was  in  despair ;  his  own  imperial 
soul  recognised  the  glow  of  kindred 
majesty  in  that  offended  eye,  and  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  insulted  the  sanctity  of 
an  archangeL     Oh!  how  impatiently 
did  he  endure  the  presence  of  theothor 
nuns,  as  they  came  in  turn  to  take  their 
watch  in  his  chamber.    How  ardently 
did  he  expect  the  reappearance  of  Ima- 
gine, that  he  might  express  the  lowliest 
contrition  for  his  offence,  and  aton^  for 
it  by  the  most  delicate  and  respectfnl 
conduct.    The  hour  had  long  past,  and 
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tfaree  nans  hadracccMiTely  taken  their 
plaee  as  his  nonet,  ere  Adolf  frosted 
bis  lips  with  the  qoestion,  **  why  Sis- 
ter loiBgine  caoie  notV*  It  was  the 
oot-cast  idolator  seeking  after  the  de- 
secrated shrine  of  hit  deity  *  ^  Sister 
Imagine  was  indisposed  !** 

The  reply  brooght  the  heart  of  Adolf 
to  his  throat ;  his  lips  became  parched, 
his  tongoe  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mooth ; 
if  it  had  been  to  save  his  life  he  coold 
not  hare  uttered  another  word.  His 
tlKNights,  however,  forthwith  commenced 
m  stormy  parley,  the  result  of  which  was 
ft  decermuiation  to  reveal  at  the  first  op- 
portnnity  his  actoal  rank  to  Imagine, 
which  hefondljp  trosted  woold  diminish 
the  beinoosness  of  the  liberty  he  had  ta- 
ken, even  if  itdidnot  tempt  her  to  listen 
toluslove.  He  was  spared  the  trouble. 

Three  days  had  now  passed  withoot 
bis  seeing  any  thing  of  his  idolised 
IMB.  The  yoong  Emperor's  disposi- 
tion seemeci  otterly  changed ;  he  be- 
Game  absent,  moody,  and  even  stem  to 
his  kind  Benedictine  nurses.  He  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  speak  a  civil 
void  to  tliem ;  in  short,  lAere  was  no 
bsoffing  his  iU-femper ;  and  the  sister*, 
bood  bad  already  resolved  on  hinting 
to  him  the  propriety  of  Ins  changing 
bis  qoarters  wtfh  his  manners,  when 
an  unespected  incident  anticipated' 
their  purpose,  and  iUled  the  noble  Ab« 
bey  of  Schwarzach  with  astcniibment 
and  dismay. 

On  the  third  night  after  lmsgine*a 
disappearance  from  his^obamber,  Adolf 
was  tossing  bn  his  l>edf  a  mental  mala-, 
dy  having  sooceeded  jto  the  bodily  an- 
guish wthich.the  Benedictines. had  so 
skilfolly  healed.  It  was  about  teq 
o*clock;  the  nightly  watches  in  the 
Emperor^  chamber  liad  been  discon- 
tinoedy  on  the  score  of  hi*  amended 
health,  and  he  was  left  with  np  other 
company^  save  tiie  gorgeoos  dames  and 
barmis  bold  bnpictured  on  tlie  tapestry 
hangings,  and  which  glared  in  the  lamp 
light  till  they  produced  a  disgust^  which 
would  have  Imle  gratified  the  original 
embroiderer  of  that  parti-coloured  web* 
His  eye,  wakefol  and  weariful^  was 
counting  the  innumerable  little  ^ns 
which  the  embroiderer  had  crowded 
Into  the  arras  on  every  sharp  scare 
and:  round  turret  of  a  pillared  building 
full  of  doors  and  windows,  which  the 
worsted  legend  declared  to  be  *<D«r 
Emmiilrmunii,"  or  the  Tower  pf  Ho- 
mamr*  when  suddenly  he  heard  bis 
ebamber  doos  sofUy  i>pent  and  (sight  of 
rapture!)  the  -well  known  mi^ty  of 
ImegiBe'k  flgorey  carrying  t  lighted 


cresset,  but  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  the  black  veil  of  her  order,  dis- 
closed ilsdf  to  the  eyes^f  the  delighted 
Emperor. 

Adolf  had  not  thrown  off  his  clothes, 
but  without  thinking  of  repose,  had 
flung  himself  on  the  settee,  from  which 
at  this  unexpected  vision  he  sprang  with 
rapture. 

*<  Fair  and  noble  lady !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, throwing  himself  on  his  knees  be- 
fore Imagine,  "  1  am  now  a  bankrupt 
indeed ;  since,  how  can  my  gratitude 
repay  that  vigilant  kindness  which  has 
not  suffered  itself  to  be  repulsed  even 
by  presumption  and  rudeness.*' 

"Most  dread  Sire !"  the  nun  began. 
Adolf  started  from  his  kneeling  posture. 

<<  You  know  me  then!"  he  excbdin- 
ed,  and  as  he  spoke,  a  beautiful  wolf- 
hound, snowy  white,  and  of  prodigious 
size,  bounded  into  the  apartment,  and 
leaping  upon  the  Emperor,  testified  liis 
delight  by  the  most  extravagant  cares- 
ses ;  but  still  with  that  extraordinary 
exertion  of  instinct  winch  one  sees  in 
those  animals,  his  caresses  were  accom- 
panied by  low  whimpers,  as  if  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  repressing  the  bark  of 
transport. 

<<  Ha,  Wolfric!  hast  thou  discovered 
Ikj  master  1  Nay,  then,  conceali|^t 
were  hopeless ;— ^own,  my  poor  knKe, 
and  an  th^  life  be  silent." 

**  My  Liegey  the  most  precious  life  iik 
GerAiany  depends  upon  his  silence. 
The  imperial  eagle,''  continued  the 
nun,  pointing  to  the  hounds  silver  col- 
lar, embossed  with  the  cognizance  of 
the  German  Cmsars,  "has,  a  second 
time,  found  the  recreant,  and  betrayed 
its  liege  Lord.  The  dog,  thus  decora- 
ted, has  for  two  days  been  inseparaUe 
from  the  great  abbey  gate ;  he  has  been 
identified  with  your  majesty,  from  these 
circumstances,  by  those  whom  (if  his 
handmaiden  may  speak,)  the  impru- 
dence of  Adolf  hath  made  hostile  to 
the  JSmperor  /" 

^  Ha !  then  those  tiresome  women,  to 
whom  1  suppose  1  spoke  not  sufficiently 
in  the  strain  of  a  wounded  cavalier  to 
tickle  their  saintly  vanity " 

^  Nay,  Lord  Emperor^  scoff  not.  at 
those  but  for  whom  thou  mighiest  hhve 
perished.'*  * 

<^  And  nay,  my  Lady  Nun,  or  rather 
my  tutelary  angel!  chide  not  at  hiiuy 
whom  thy  charms  made  discourteoui !'' 

*'  At  least.  Sire,  you  should  have 
veiled  your  feelings." 

^  LMly,  1  was  looking  for  the  violet^ 
what  marvel  Ibat  I  chafed  at  seeing  no- 
thing but  primrom .'" 
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«Oh!  br^ak  we  off  this  idle  talk; 
the  iDonieiits  are  diamonds  that  we  are 
wasting.  My  Liege,  you  are  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  !** 

*'  Danger  hath  done  its  worst,"  inter- 
rupted the  impassioned  Monarch.  **  I 
was  defenceless  when  the  danger  came ; 
Imagine,  my  bosom  was  bleeding  and 
bare,  yet  the  danger  spared  me  not !  it 
glided  into  my  veins,  and  it  has  stormed 
the  citadel  of  my  heart !  But  oh !  Ima- 
gine, it  wore  no  V€il  till  its  conquest 
was  complete  !** 

"  Oh  hear  me,  gracious  Sire !  the  Ab- 
bess hath  dispatched  missives  to  the 
Bishop  of  Strasburgh,  apprising  him  of 
her  suspicions  that  his  deadly  enemy  is 
a  wounded  inmate  of  her  Abbey," 

"  And  the  generous,  the  devoted  Ima- 
gine, comes  to  tell  her  Adolf  to  fly  like 
a  felon  to  save  his  Kfe— that  life  which 
was  never  dear  till  he  saw  her  P^  The 
young  Monarch's  cheek  was  flushed, 
his  tones  inexpressibly  mournful  and 
tender,  and  liis  majestic  eyeligbt  beamed 
with  irresistible  softness  as  he  spoke. 

'<  1  come,"  hesitated  Imagine,  "  I 
come,  my  Liege— I— 1,"  and  here  she 
stoppied,  and  Adolf  felt  her  hand  trem- 
ble violently  in  his.  The  Emperor  saw 
his  triumph  and  pursued  it 

<*Beautifol  Lady  !  counsel  me  not  to 
fly !  it  is  in  vain !  let  them  take  my 
life,  let  them  usurp  my  crown !  I  will 
flght  for  them  no  longer,— unlett/*  he 
added,  in  a  low  faltering  stone,  "  un- 
less my  lovely  Benedictine  add  a  jewel 
to  them  worth  fighting  for." 

Imagine  remained  silent  a  moment, 
and  then  faintly  uttered,  "Oh,  Em- 
peror !  what  have  you  said !" 

"  Imagine !  what  I  will  never  recal ! 
Do  you  kat€  me.  Imagine  1" 

The  Benedictine  answered  not 

** Imagine,  you  /ov«  me/  and  now 
that  envious  veil  has  for  once  been  use- 
ful, in  hiding  those  innocent  blushes, — 
Imagine,  dUcard  ii  for  ever  /—start 
not,  deliberate  not!  The  Holy  Fa^ 
•her  esteems  me  dear ;  he  shall  unbind 
thine  unnatural  vows.  The  Church 
shall  resign  its  votary  to  Caesar *s  nup- 
tial bed;  thou  shalt  be  an  Empress, 
Imagine,  and  yet,  no  where  in  all  the 
realms  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
sombsolute  as  in  AdolTs  heart  !*' 

A  faint  sob,  accompanied  by  a  gush 
of  tears,  was  perceptible  under  the 
veil, — another  moment,  and  that  veil 
was  thrown  aside,  and  Imagine's  cheek 
lay  tearful  and  glowing  on  the  breast 
of  Adolf.  The  lovely  Benedictine  was 
the  flfst  to  break  the  silent  transport 
that  ensued. 


"We  must  delay  no  longer! -even 
while  we  linger,  the  Bishop's  forces 
may  be  thundering  at  the  Abbey  gates. 
There  is  a  postern  rarely  used,  and  al- 
most hidden  under  the  old  linden  trees 
at  the  bottom  of  the  convent  garden ;  it 
opens  into  the  forest,  where  there  is  a 
footpath  little  known » leading  down  to 
the  Rhine,  whose  banks  we  may  reach 
in  half  an  hour.  Speed,  speed,  my 
Sovereign !  and,  in  after  days,  when 
Imagine*s  tears  flow  for  her  fault,  never 
make  her  repent  that  she  robbed  Hea- 
ven for  jfOM. 

The  lovers  fled,  and  reached  in  safety 
the  Germanic  territory.  A  dispensa- 
tion w&<^  with  some  difficulty,  procured 
from  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth;  and 
the  imperial  bridal  was  celebrated  at 
the  princely  castle  of  Adolfseck,  built 
expressly  lor  the  bride,  amidst  the 
most  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  cf 
the  Rhine.  Here  the  generous-hearted 
Adolf  forgot  for  a  space,  in  the  arms  of 
Imagine,  the  cares  and  the  vicissitudes 
which  had  accompanied  him  through 
life.  But  alas!  brief  was  the  interval 
of  repose ;  nor  was  it  merely  the  cares 
of  royalty  and  the  copcems  of  vast  em- 
pire that  disturbed  the  Imperial  con- 
sorts in  their  bridal  paradise. 

Albert  of  Austria,  sumamed  *  The 
Triumphant,*  had  long  ambitioned  the 
German  throne,  and  he  was  powediiliy 
assisted  in  his  designs  by  the  Elector 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  a  nobleman  of 
the  seignorial  house  of  Eppenstein, 
nearly  related  to  Adolf  of  Nassau,  bat, 
at  the  same  time,  his  mortal  enemy.  It 
was  during  that  magnificent  ceremonial, 
the  coronation  of  -  Wenoeslaos,  at 
Prague,  that  a  confederacy  was  formed 
for  the  deposition  of  Adolf,  which  was 
afterwards  matured  at  Vienna.  At 
length  the  Diet,  summoned  at  Mayeoce 
(at  which  the  Electors  of  Mayence, 
Saxony,  and  Brandenburg,  and  the 
Ambassadors  of  Bohemia  and  Cologne, 
were  present),  drew  up  a  long  list  of 
grievances  against  the  Emperor  Adolf, 
among  which  his  sacrilegious  abduction 
of  a  nun  from  her  convent,  and  her 
subsequent  elevation  to  the  imperial 

Sirple,  formed  a  conspicuous  diargew 
e  was  cited  to  answer  these  accusa- 
tions before  the  august  tribunal  of  the 
empire;  but,  secure  in  his  riesourcest 
Adolf  continued  to  indulge  in  his  pas- 
sion- for  his  newly-crowned  Empress, 
in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  Adolbeck; 
and,  peremptorily  refusing  to  obey  the 
mandate,  was  formally  deposed,  and 
Albert  of  Austria  raised  to  the  rmperial 
throne.    Not  even  the  charms  of  his 
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ftciMriiig  Bmyregg,  and  the  stately 
traoquillUy  of  his  Rhenish  castle  coold 
render  Adolf  insensible  to  this  astound- 
ing^ blow.  He  started  like  a  war- horse 
frdu  his  ignoble  repoee,  and  set  on  f6oi 
the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures for  the  defence  of  his  crown. 
He  had  powerful  auxiliaries  in  Rho- 
doJph  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Duke 
of  JLower  Bavaria,  and  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in 
detaching  from  the  formidable  confede- 
racy against  him ;  besides  many  princes 
and  states  of  the  empire.  Thus  sup- 
liorted,  Adolf  was  not  slow  in  marching 
to  encounter  his  Austrian  rival,  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  a^my ;  and  Imagine,  the 
Cuthful  Imagine,  after  bidding  him 
farewell,  followed  him  in  male  attire. 
It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  decisive  en- 
gagement of  Gelbeim,  that  Adolf  re- 
cognised the  Em  Dress  in  her  disguise ; 
and  it  required  all  his  authority  as  well 
as  persuasion,  to  induce  her  to  resume 
the  female  habit,  and  to  await  in  the 
cloisters  of  Rosenthal,  near  Worms, 
the  event  of  the  battle.  In  the  great 
church  of  the  monastery,  on  her  knees, 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  altar,  dissolved  in 
tears,  and  pouring  forth  the  most  ago- 
nised orisons  for  the  success  and  safety 
of  her  lord,  the  lovely  Empress  re- 
mained the  whole  day. 

The  sun  had  now  poured  his  evening 
glories  through  the  great  painted  win- 
dows of  the  church ;  the  rainbows  of 
the  coloured  lattices  had  ceased  to  stain 
the  pavement  with  their  magic  tints ; 
deeper  and  darker  shadows  every  mo- 
ment stole  along  the  dusky  aisles, 
veiled  every  standard  and  escutcheon, 
and  hovered  over  each  ancestral  se- 
pulchre ;  yet  no  tidings  of  llie  Emperor 
or  of  the  fight !  Complete  darkness  at 
length  sank  down  upon  the  solemn  pile ; 
still  the  ardently  breathed  murmurs  of 
Imagine^s.  prayers  might  be  heard  in- 
terrupted only  by  occasional  sobs  of 
«gony,  that  soon  died  amidst  the  dreary 
echoes  of  the  church  *,— at  last  the  tran- 
quil moon  poured  her.  pallid  illumina- 
tion upon  the  gloom,  and  once  more  the 
monarchs,  the  confessors,  the  martyrs, 
and  the  monks,  emblazoned  upon  the 
storied  panes,  gleamed  (but  like  ghosts 
•of  themselves)  with  wan  and  livid  lus- 
tre in  their  wide  gothic  arches. 

At  this  moment  the  white  wolf- 
hound, which  always  followed  the 
Emperor,  and  had  not  quitted  him  even 
•in  the  fury  of  the  combat,  bounded  into 
the  choir.  Imagine's  heart  throbbed 
-tumultuously  at  bis  appearance. 
.    •<  It  is  the  herald  of  Adolf!'*  she  ex- 


claimed—'^ He  comes  trboiphant ! — 
Adolf!  Adolf!  tarry  not!  Thou  art 
mocking  thy  Imagine  !'* 

Here  the  huge  animal  approached 
her  with  a  low  whimpering  howl,  and 
going  back  two  or  three  steps  every 
now  and  then,  seemed  anxious  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Empress  towards 
the  door.  But  Imagine*  was  lost  in  her 
ecstatic  hopes.  ' 

<<Hark!*'  she  exclaimed,  '*  His  bis 
shout  of  victory !  Towered  Abbey,  why 
does  thy  belfry  delay  to  shake  its  jan- 
gled thunder  over  the  provinces  in  re- 
ply 1  Why  do  not  the  festal  fires  rud- 
dy these  high  windows,  instead  of  that 
pale,  sickly,  moonlight!  Or  rather, 
why  doth  the  Empress  tarry  to  welcome 
the  triumph  of  her  lord !  Peace,  Wol- 
fric !  I  will  not  heed  thee ;  he  muM,  he 
shall  be,  he  it,  victorious  1  Austria  is 
humbled  ! — the  Anti-C^^r  is  trampled 
into  dust  !'* 

A  tread  of  many  steps  was  now  heard 
without  the  choir.  Imagine  hurried 
down  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  and 
Wolfric  rushed  towards  the  archway 
with  loud  and  piteous  bark.  A  min- 
gled group  of  soldiers  and  monks  en- 
tered the  chuich;  Imagine  tottered  up 
to  them,  —  a  red  mass  of  torchlight 
formed  a  canopy  over,  their  sombre 
figures,  disclosed  the  white  and  scarlet 
plumes  of  the  Austrian  uniform,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  them,  shed  down  a  livid 
glow  upon  t)ae  blood-stained  corpse  of 
the  Emperor  \ 

The  Anti-Ceesar  had  encountered  him 
in  the  battle,  and  slain  him  with  his 
own  hand.  This  took  place  in  the  year 
1298.  Albert,  The  Triumplwnt,  was 
elected  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  and,  ten 
years  afterward,  met  with  a  more  de« 
plorable  end  than  his  rival,  being  as- 
sassinated in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brugh  by  his  nephew,  John,  Duke  of 
Suabia,  and  four  young  barons, — Wal- 
ter de  Eschenbach,  Rhodolf  de  Balm, 
Conrad  de  Tagersfeld,  and  Rhodolf  de 
Wart,  as  he  was  setting  out  on  his 
expedition  against  the  revolted  Swiss 
Cantons. 

The  miserable  Empress  refused  all 
nourishment  from  the  day  of  Adolf's 
death ;— his  dead  body  was  interred  in 
the  Abbey  of  Rosenthal,  and,  on  his 
tomb,  was  the  beautiful  Imagine  found, 
extended  lifeless  and  cold. 

Traveller!  when  thou  visitest  the 
romantic  castles  rock-throned  upon  the 
Rhine,  pause  at  the  grey  portal  of 
Adolfeeck,— think  of  its  ill-starred  lo- 
vers, and  bless  Heaven  thou  art  not  a 
king. 
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DREAM  OF  lAVALETTE. 

Itie  County  doring  his  confloenieiity 
bad  a  frightful  dream,  which  he  thus 
relates:— '< One  night  while  I  was 
asleep,  the  clock  of  the  Palais  de  Jus* 
tice  struck  twelve,  and  awoke  me.  I 
heard  the  gate  open  t  o  reliere  the  sentry, 
but  I  fell  asleep  again  inmediately. 
In  this  sleep  I  dreamed  that  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  at  the  comer 
of  tbeRuedePEchelle.  A  melancholy 
darkness  spread  around  me;. all  was 
still ;  nevertheless,  a  low  and  uncer- 
tain sound  soon  arose.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, 1  perceived,  at  the  boUom  of  the 
street,  and  advancing  towards  roe,  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  the  men  and  horses, 
however,  all  flayed.  The  men  held 
torches  in  their  hands,  the  flames  of 
which  illumined  faces  without  skin  and 
bloody  muscles.  Their  hollow  eyes 
rolled  fearfully  in  their  large  sockets  ; 
their  mouths  opened  Orom  ear  to  ear, 
and  helmets  of  hanging  flesh  covered 
their  hideous  heads.  The  horses  drag- 
ged along  their  own  skins  in  the  ken- 
nels, whicli  overflowed  with  blood  on 
both  sides.  Pale  and  dishevelled  wo- . 
men  appeared  and  disappeared  alter- 
nately at  the  windows  in  dismal  silence ; 
low,  inarticulate  groans  filled  the  air; 
and  I  remained  in  the  street  alone,  pe- 
trified with  horror,  and  deprived  of 
strength  sufficient  to  seek  my  safety  by 
flight.  This  horrible  troop  continued 
passing  in  rapid  gallop,  and  casting 
frightful  looks  on  me.  Their  march  I 
thought  continued  for  five  hours ;  and 
they  were  followed  by  an  immense 
number  of  artillery- waggons,  full  of 
bleeding  corpses,  whose  limbs  still 
quivered ;  a  disgusting  smell  of  blood 
and  bitumen  almost  choked  me.  At 
length  the  iron  gate  of  the  prison, 
shutting  with  great  force,  awoke  me 
again.  I  made  my  repeater  strike ;  it 
was  no  more  than  midnight,  so  that  the 
horrible  phantasmagoria  bad  lasted  no 
more  than  ten  minutes— that  is  to  say, 
the  time  necessary  for  relieving  the 
sentry  and  shutting  the  gate.  The  cold 
was  severe,  and  the  watchword  short. 
The  next  day,  the  turnkey  confirmed 
my  calculations.  I  nevertheless  do  not 
remember  one  single  event  in  my  life, 
the  duration  of  which  1  have  been  able 
more  exactly  to  calculate,  of  which  the 
details  are  deeper  engraven  in  my  me- 
mory, and  of  which  1  preserve  a  more 
perfect  consciousness." 


MODERN  cownmmoruL 

ntOH  TBI  JOUMf  AL  OP  All  OmOMU 


TBb  changes  dfeded  both  in  Um 
dress  and  manners  of  the  inhabitawn 
of  Constantinople,  and  in  the  style  of 
thedty  itseU;  since  I  last  visited  it  in 
1818,  were  to  me  most  sarprising  and 
unexpected.  Certainly  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  imposing  appsaianoe  of 
the  Turks  has  been  lost  by  the  reowt 
reform  in  their  costome,  which  formerly 
was  rich,  elegant,  and  varied ;  bat  nn- 
der  their  present  FVank  or  Enropean 
garb,  they  have  become  an  iU-dressad, 
slovenly,  nay,  even  in  most  cases*  n 
ridiculously  mean-looking  race.  Tbe 
crimson  stuffed  cap  (or  fesk),  sarmoont- 
ed  by  a  blue  spreading  tassel,  desoenda 
low  on  the  eyebrows,  and  how  deeply 
mast  its  wearers  sigh  after  the  prond 
and  fanciful  turbans.  The  younger  and 
less  respectable  Turks,  who  liave  adopt- 
ed tbe  new  costume,  put  on  short  roand 
jackets  with  upright  collars,  battoned 
to  the  chin,  and,  according  to  tbe  sen* 
son,  wear  very  loose  white  calico  or 
woollen  cossack  trowsers.  Hie  okkr 
and  more  respectable  classes  make  oat 
of  loose,  long  sturtout  coats,  with  stiff 
straight  collars;  waistcoats,  loose  trow* 
sers,  and  tie  black  shoes  complete 
their  dress ;  and  sbmetimesa  dirty  white 
neckcloth  is  tied  uncomfortably  abool 
their  throats.  To  conceal,  howewr, 
this  cruel  abolition  of  a  beaotiifiil  na- 
tional dress,  a  military  doth  cloak  is 
worn  by  the  Effendis,  whidi  concede 
the  horrors  of  their  present  habiUmsnla. 
So  altered  are  the  gentry  of  tbe  new 
costume,  that  I  should  say,  their  nest 
step  would  be  to  turn  Chnstians.  The 
European  dress  was  never  intended  lor 
a  Mohammedan  or  even  an  Asistlc. 
Tight  sboies,  longstockings,  pentaloonfl^ 
coats  with  no  opening  at  the  sleeves^ 
must  all  be  inconvenient,  and  maygr»- 
duall^  diminish  the  strict  observaaoe 
of  religions  ceremonies  and  aUntioos^ 
which  are  likely  to  be  neglected  li^ 
their  frequency,  and  when  rendered 
more  harassing  by  the  embarraassBents 
of  drees,  may  soon  he  seldom  per- 
formed. 

It  is  astonishing  tiie  effect  drees  has 
on  the  habits  of  the  ftraman  race  :  thos 
the  Turlu  becootie  more  dignified  and 
dothful  than  by  nature  they  were  in- 
tended to  have  been,  because  they  coold 
neither  manage  on  foot  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  heaps  of  clothes,  nor  walk 
with  comfort  in  their  dippers.  Since 
tbe  tails  of  their  coato  have  beta  dip- 
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pedy  cfrtdnly  Uiey  move  aboot  with 
Boro  meiMtf.  The  swiMrd  ii  much 
more  rapid  in  the  work  of  conversion 
than  the  tongne.  The  Sultan  ases  the 
former  weapon  without  any  remorse, 
and  it  must  be  oonfcased  after  all,  that 
the  Torfcs  are  a  dastardly  people,  easily 
intimidaledy  sobmissiTe,  and  cringing. 
Tills  has  become  particularly  apparent 
rtneethe  destruction  of  the  lanisaries. 
I  can  scarcely  comprehend  hf  what 
means  the  Turks  could  erer  have  i)een 
aocceasful  in  their  campaigns  against 
Ibe  Europeans.  As  men,  we  are  their 
snperiors  in  height,  figure,  b<Kiily 
itrength,  and  ever  did,  I  should  say, 
possess  more  innate  courage;  still 
Vienna,  by  a  mere  chance,  escaped  be- 
coming a  Pashalic  of  the  Porte. 

Military  costume  is  the  fashionable 
dress  of  the  day,  whilst  all  copying  from 
the  Sultan,  wear  their  beards  of  the 
tame  length  as  his,  and  pull  their  fesks 
or  caps,  equally  low  over  their  fore- 
beads.  The  appearance  of  the  troops, 
eonsideiing  the  disadvantages  they  la- 
bnor  under,  is  by  no  means  so  indiflfer- 
entas  might  have  been  expected.  Their 
hehd-dress,  the  round  red  cap,  is  most 
nnbecoming,  and  their  arms,  clothes, 
and  shoes  are  far  from  good.  They 
have  attained  that  style  of  discipline 
and  miUtkry  knowledge  which  it  is 
easy  by  ^Bht  of  exertion  to  instill  into 
Midiers,  hot  I  douiit  if  the  European 
ottcers  taiployed  -  as  instructors  are 
capable  of  advancing  their  pupils  far- 
ther inrthe  scale  ofimprovement.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  the  government  thinks 
enough  has  been  effected,  and  considers 
their  «rmv  to  be  in  a  high  state  6f  per- 
fection, without  being  able  to  perform 
anv  combined  evolutions.  The  corps 
of  infantry  I  have  seen  are  composed 
of  very  young  men,  who  almost  might 
beodled  boys;  they  go  tlirough  the 
drill  of  a  company  tolerably  well,  and 
havie  evidently  acquired  a  military  de- 
portment. Tlie  uniforms  of  the  regi- 
ments differ ;  some  have  round  cloth 
jackets  with  no  fSscings;  others  have 
the  cufEi,  collars,  and  facings  of  the 
breast  red.  The  national  colour  for  the 
army  is  blue.  Some  corps  are  dressed 
better  than  others,  and  finer  cloth  is 
given  to  tliose  forming  the  guard  of  the 
palace,  ^^^th  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  senibr  tyfficers,  none  have  beards; 
they  are  in  general  good-looking,  seem 
to  pride  ttiemselves  on  their  dress,  and 
are  clean.  In  former  days  the  grandees 
of  the  court  used  to  keep  in  their  em- 
ploy large  retinues  of  young  men,  who 
veqnently  wereaotof  very  reputable 


oiiaracter;  Che  Sultan  ordered  these 
swarms  ofidlers  to  be  discharged,  and 
being  an  intelligent,  good-looking,  and 
by  no  means  a  bigoted  class,  they  ser- 
ved to  officer  the  troops  of  the  new  re- 
gime. The  distinction  of  rank  through- 
out the  army  is  made  apparent  by  stars 
of  diHerent  metals,  sixe,  and  value, 
attached  to  the  left  breast.  Corporab 
and  Serjeants  have  brass  stars,  lieuten- 
ants and  captains  gold  enamelled  ones; 
majors  the  same,  of  a  larger  size; 
whilst  the  colonels  hafe  diamond  stars, 
with  gold  or  silver  chains  affixed  to 
tliem,  which  hang  from  the  front  point 
of  the  shoulder. 

The  troops  are  constantly  assembled 
in  the  splendid  barracks  built  by  the 
Sultan,  are  regularly  paid,  and  well 
fed.  Asia  chiefly  supplies  the  recruits ; 
the  muskets  seem  in  general  to  be  old 
ones  repaired,  excepting  those  of  the 
palace  guards,  which  are  new,  with 
much  gilding  on  the  barrels  and  on  the 
blades  of  the  bayonets.  Some  of  the 
regiments  have  bands,— that  of  the  Sul- 
tanas is  very  numerous,  and  plays  tole- 
rable well ;  but  their  instruments  are 
bad,  sharp,  and  clamorous.  The  sys- 
tem of  drill  adopted  is,  1  believe,  French, 
and  the  officers  employed  are  mostly  of 
that  nation.  A.  M.  Gallend,  attached 
to  the  Sur  Asker  Pasha,  or  commander- 
in-chief,  organises  the  infantry,  and  M. 
Kelefso,  a  Sardinian,  has  charge  of  the 
cavalry.  The  latter  is  a  favourite  of 
the  Sultan,  and  is  said  to  be  a  person 
of  talenfand  respectability.  However^ 
the  situation  of  an  European  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  Turks  must  be  one  of 
humiliation ;  formerly  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  wear  swords— they  were  not 
respected^  which  -may  arise  from  their 
individual  characters,  and  the  pay  they 
receive  is  very  small.  Indeed  the  sys- 
tem of  the  government  always  has  been 
and  ever  will  be  illiberal ;  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  the  Sultan  ventures,  at 
particular  periods,  to  diminish  the  pay 
of  his  newly-raised  troops,  on  whose 
fidelity  and  attachment  his  safety  seems 
entirely  to  depend.  When  first  the 
new  system  was  established,  the  pay  of 
each  private  was,  I  believe,  forty  pias- 
tres (ten  shillings)  a  month,  and  has 
•been  reduced  by  degrees  to  less  than 
thirty,  which  is  a  small  pittance  con- 
sidering the  habits  of  a  Turk,  who  must 
smoke,  sip  coffee,  and  be  comfortable. 
Twopence  a  day,  about  the  amount  of 
their  present  pay,  will  scarcely  provide 
these  luxuries,  and  these  straitened 
means  have  occasioned  universal  dis- 
content throagboul  tlie  army.    Several 
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plots  have  alrMdy  been  discovered 
aroonjsst  the  officers  to  create  a  revola- 
tion  in  the  government ;  and,  after  a 
certain  time,  when  more  union  is  esta- 
blished amonfiprt  the  different  branches 
of  the  armY,  it  may  become  as  ungo- 
vernable a  body  as  the  corps  of  Jani- 
sarieSk  In  most  countries  the  soldiery 
are  the  gayest  and  best  dressed  portion 
of  the  community,  but  in  Turkey  the 
case  is  quite  different  The  officers,  as 
I  before  remarked,  are  often  fine  young 
men,  and  whilst  passing  tlieir  guard- 
houses, I  have  been  surprised  at  their 
ardour  in  learning  their  duty ;  the  drill- 
book  in  manuscript  was  then  produced, 
the  battalion  of  sticks  was  speedily 
arranged,  and  columns  were  formed, 
and  deployments  made,  in  quick  sac- 
cession.  On  obMrving  my  Comments, 
they  have  laughingly  said,  '-  Is  that 
.well  done,  captain  V*  The  Turks,  take 
them  in  the  right  way,  are,  1  beUeve,  a 
good-natured  people,  and  I  never  saw 
a  better  behaved  body  of  men  than  the 
new  troops ;  they  are  always  ready  to 
give  every  assistance  to  foreigners  when 
required. 

Itie  city  of  Constantinople  is  much 
improved  by  being  kept  very  clean,  by 
the  erection  of  new  bazaars,  by  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  old  ones,  and  by  the 
guardianship  of  a  very  vigilant  police. 
The  streets  are  now  free  from  all  rub- 
bish and  offensive  objects ;  no  notice  is 
taken  of  foreigners;  and  even  European 
females,  without  the  slightest  chuige  o£ 
costume,  may  walk  through  every,  part 
of  the  city  unmolested,  a^  ahnost  un- 
observed. 

Last  Friday,  we  went  to  see  the  Sul- 
tan, on  his  weekly  visit  to  a  mosque,  to 
bear  divine  service.  It  was  on  the 
Pera  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  near  the 
Doolmeh  Baghcheh ;  consequently,  Um 
style  and  ceremony  were  otMierved  than 
IS  usual  on  such  occasions  within  the 
city  of  ConsUntinople.  About  500  in- 
fantry, with  a  powerful  band,  were 
drawn  out  in  one  line  from  the  entrance 
of  the  place  ot  worship,  to  receive  him. 
They  must  have  been  part  of  a  select 
corps  (probably  the  Boostenchees),  since 
the  men  were  very  well  dressed,  and 
remarkably  good-looking,  stou^  and 
tail.  They  handled  their  arms  well, 
and  were  steady. 

We  were  placed  under  the  veranda 
of  a  coffee-bouse,  close  to  whidi  the 
8ulUn  passed.  Bis  Majesty  was  pre- 
ceded by  six  led  horses,  saddled  and 
bridled  in  the  European  manner,  with 
richly-embroidered  shabracks;  then 
came  double  tiles  of  mounted  psges. 


dressed  in  varioni  coloared  Jackets  sad 
white  trowsers,  officers  of  the  household, 
aides-de-camp,  and  other  military  at- 
tendants, and  lastly,  the  favourite  Meer< 
Allace,  or  General  of  the  Guards,  Hoo- 
sain  Pasha.  To  these  succeeded  the 
Sultan,  immediately  followed  by  a  per- 
sonal guard  of  infantry^  composed  of 
remarkably  fine  handsome  young  men. 
He  wore  the  scarlet  military  cap,  em- 
broidered round  the  sides,  and  sur- 
mounted bv  a  rich  gold  tassel,  the  long 
bullion  01  which  hung  like  a  fringe 
over  its  crown.  A  cloak  of  sky-blue 
cloth,  with  straight  embroidered  collar, 
almost  concealed  his  under-dress,  a 
light-coloured  cloth  jacket,  buttoned 
tight  up  to  the  chin,  his  gold-laced  white 
kerseymere  trowsers,  and  boots  with 
spurs.  On  his  left  breast  shone  a  most 
beautiful  diamond  star.  His  sabre  and 
belt  were  European,  as  also  his  saddle 
and  bridle.  For  a  moment  I  could 
scarcely  place  faith  in  my  sight,  so 
changed  was  this  haughty  monarch  ^  of 
the  sea  and  earth,**  from  what.  I  had 
seen  him  some  years  back,  moying  in 
the  full  awfulness  of  Asiatic  majesty,  to 
celebrate  a  festival  at  one  of  the  mosques 
at  Constantinople.  Tlie  waving  plumes 
of  a  multitude  of  shattars,  or  running 
footmen,  then  screened  him  from  the 
gaze  of  his  subjects ;  he  was  borne  on 
by  his  horse,  at  a  movement  almost 
motionless ;  his  eyes  were  flied,  counte- 
nance pale,  gloomy,  and  most  melan- 
choly; and  now  I  beheld  thi^  same 
powerful  Sovereign,  decked  oot  in  a 
flippant  uniform,  very  similar  to  that  of 
a  light  cavalry  officer,  with  fforid  com- 
plexion, active  inquisitive  gaze,  and 
beard  clipped  almost  to  his  chin.  I 
must  say.  Sultan  Mahmood  seemed  to 
enjoy  his  emancipation  from  all  the 
thraldoms  of  pomp  and  ceremony.  In 
about  half  an  hour  the  SuUan  recomed, 
and  every  part  of  the  procession  wss 
managed  without  the  slightest  noise  or 
confusion.  We  had  time  to  examine 
the  led  horses,  which  were  small  pam- 

Eered  animals  of  some  blood,  but  of 
ttle  value. 

If  the  Turks  look  mean,  diminutive, 
and  ill-made  in  their  new  costume,  they 
certainly  appear  to  still  greater  disad- 
vantage when  they  ride  on  European 
hussar  saddles.  They  can  neither 
manage  their  horses,  nor  place  their 
bodies  or  limbs  in  any  good  position, 
but  go  rolling  along  in.  the  style  ot 
English  sailors.  The  Sultan,  however, 
certainly  rides  with  grace  and  ease. 

Thougli,  1  imagine,  he  must  have  mo- 
ments of  grea^  uneasiness  regarding  his 
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personal  Bafely,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
move  amongst  the  crowded  streets,  or 
apparently  shan  occasions  when  at- 
tempts might  be  made  on  his  life.  Great 
precautions  tfre,  I  believe,  taken  against 
sudden  tumuUs,  and  since  the  massacre 
of  the  Janisaries,  the  Sultan  has  sel- 
dom lodged  within  the  walls  of  the  old 
aeraglio.  He  frequently  changes  his 
abode  from  one  palace  to  another  on 
the  Bosphorus,  and  is  building  an  en- 
tire new  residence  of  immense  extent 
on  the  Asiatic  shores,  about  four  miles 
above  Scutari. 

Persons  who,  by  a  long  sojourn  in 
Constantinople,  b^ve  acquired  a  con- 
siderable nod  more  than  superficial 
knowledge  of  Turkish  afiairs,  assert 
that  the  hde  changes  and  ameliorations, 
instead  of  retarding,  will  accelerate  the 
downfall  of  the  Ottoman  Govenment. 
They  say  that,  by  destroying  the  Jani- 
saries)  by  establishing  a  regular  army, 
and  bv  approximating  the  costume  of 
his  subjects  to  that  ol  Europeans,  the 
Sultan  has  principaUy  had  in  view  the 
acquirement  of  power  without  restraint, 
and  a  greater  Jicence  to  indulge  in 
excesses  of  every  description ;  that  the 
finmices  do  not  improve ;  that  a  system 
of  debasing  the  currency  is  practised, 
by  collecting  the  coinage  of  a  few  an- 
terior ^ears,  remelting,  and  issuing  it 
again  in  diminished  value ;  that  com- 
merce is  impeded  by  additional  duties, 
and  new  monopolies  of  the  staple  com- 
modities of  the  country  are  daily  granted 
to  his  favourites  and  ministers;  that 
the  spirit  of  the  people  has  been  broken, 
^  and  both  national  and  religious  feelings 
humbugged  and  outraged,  which  tend 
to  make  the  inhabitants  of  Constanti- 
nople indifferent  to  the  faith  professed 
by  thedr  ruler ;  and  that,  consequently, 
on  the  approach  of  an  European  in- 
vader, they  will  alone  be  spectators  of 
the  contest,  and  not.  as  in  former  days, 
rise  in  arms  to  defend  their  monarch 
and .  their  religion.  Time  alone  can 
prove  the  correctness  of  these  assertions. 
It  is  an  arduous  undertaking  for  a 
monarch  even  endowed  with  great  wis- 
dom and  resolution,  to  reform  a  nation, 
particularly  a  nation  professing  the 
Mahommedan  faith ;  yet,  I  should  say, 
that  much  has  apparently  been  effected 
in  Constantinople ;  and,  judging  super- 
ficially, one  would  deem  it  the  capital 
of  a  prosperous  and  vigorous  <  govern- 
ment. The  public  buildings  are  under- 
going general  repair,  old  edifices  are 
removing  to  be  erected  anew,  and  every 
where  there  is  a  certain  stir  denoting 
activity.    Yet  these  signs  of  improve- 


ment are  only  observable  in  Ccmstan- 
tinople,  whilst  the  provinces  are  op- 
prened,  misruled,  and  absolutely  de- 
fenceless. If  the  system  pursued  by 
the  Sultan  does  not  produce  the  results 
anticipated  by  many,  even  to  the  rege-. 
neration  of  his  people,  certainly  the 
l»ody  of  the  nation  has  been  relieved 
from  the  insolence  and  lawless  habits 
of  the  Janisaries,  and  those  predatory 
bands  of  horsemen,  the  Dehlees  and 
Hytees,  like  the  former  mercenary  bands 
of  Italy  and  France,  no  longer  pillage 
and  desolate  the  country.  Criminals, 
having  lost  the  protection  of  that  most 
powerful  military  order,  the  Janisaries, 
are  now  with  facility  seized  and  pu- 
nished;  and  for  years  the  Turkish 
empire  has  not  been  so  tranquil  or  so 
secure  for  foreigners,  travellers,  or 
merchants,  as  at  the  present  period. 

UniL  Ser.  J^itr. 


COMBATIVENESS. 

Tbb  quality  for  whch  the  inhabitants 
of  the  '*  sister  kingdom**  have  been  so 
celebrated,  exists  among  men,  brutes, 
and  insects  in  this  island  in  an  eminent 
degree.  Will  any  man,  after  visiting 
a  wake,  fair,  "mop,"  or  foot-ball 
match,  say  that  the  English  people  are 
not  quite  as  fond  of  knocking  each 
other^s  heads  about  as  Irishmen  I  Re^ 
main  in  a  country  town  in  England  s 
day  after  the  fair,  and  you  will  find 
plenty  of  strapping  fellows  wi>h  bat- 
tered heeds,  excoriated  tibie,  and 
blackened  eyes  in  profusion,  and  all  for 
love,  not  a  blow  being  given  or  taken 
in  malice.  There  is  a  game  played  by 
boys  in  Gloucestershire,  wliich  remindis 
one  of  the  Spartan  youth.  Each  grasps 
his  antagonist  by  the  left  hand,  whilst 
with  their  right  they  lash  each  other's 
legs  with  whips  resembling  those  used 
by  postilions.  He  who  cries  '*  hold, 
enough  !'*  is  of  course,  the  vanquished, 
but  they  will  suffer  dreadfully  before 
they  flinch.  I  was  once  persuaded  to 
have  a  bout  at  this  exercise,  but  I  con* 
fess  it  had  no  charms  for  me,  and  I  lo^ 
all  relish  for  it  in  that  one  trial.  There 
is  another  game  called  **  kick  legs  ;** 
not  Devonshire  wrestling,  but  merely 
kicking  until  one  has  had  sufBcient  to 
induce  him  to  cry  **  hold."  I  say  no- 
thing of  cudgel-playing,  or  backs  word^ 
as  it  is  called  (and  this  is  the  proper 
name)  in  some  counties,  every  body 
must  have  heard  of  that.  As  to  beasts, 
it  is  well  known  that  kids  are  butting 
at  each  other  as  soon  as  they  are  bom. 
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Comf  slitter  of  joong  pigs  to  «  few 
weeks  old,  and  jou  will  find  iiiaet  of 
them  with  their  eers  lorn.  Puppies 
tear  each  other  as  soon  as  they  are 
whelped.  Chickens  peck  one  another 
until  their  heads  look  like  bladders  of 
Uoe  paint ;  and,  by  the  freqaent  noisey 
behind  the  wainscotting,  it  is  evident 
tet  the  mice  freqaenUy  hare  a  *^  tmm- 
npi" 

Yoo  may  sometimes  pee  at  a  eonntry 
fidr,  a  man  bullied  aU  day,  until  at 
length  he  makes  ap  his  mind  to  fight; 
and  then  let  the  one  who  has  bnllied 
him  look  to  it.  Don*t  suppose  that  he 
who  is  backward  to  fight  is  a  coward, 
his  no  snch  thing  ;  he  lores  it,  but  he 
Is  •  philosopher  who  considers  self- 
denial  a  Tirtne.  ♦** 


HUBffBUG—TrlE  EXETER  HALL 
MEETINGS. 

That  this  is  a  world  of  humbug 
•very  body  knowa»  but  there  are  de* 
(rees  and  kinds  of  iiambug.  There  i« 
ttie  inofiensive  humbug,  which  nobody 
believes,  and  by  which  nol>ody  is  in- 
Mired— there  U  the  ordinary  every-day 
hamtMig,  developed  mos^  extensively  in 
the  colomnaof  oar  ^best  possible  in« 
ilructors ;''  this  comprises  a  aeriea  of 
deceptions^  wdnch  custom  and  tlie  love 
of  party-scandaLhi^Ye  rendered  endur? 
able.  There  are  also  many  interroedi* 
ale  tin's  of  hombog,  but  of  all  the  humy 
hug  which  has  iiitlMrlo  bewildered  the 
imaginations  and  distoi!ted  the  fiiculues 
of  a  ocedulotts  nation,  none  has  yet 
equalled  the  humbug  of  the  **lfay 
Meetings.*' 

During  what  was  considered  liie 
golden  age  of  humbug,  when  the  bal>* 
Ue  companies  were  lords  of  the.  as- 
oandant,  men  certainly  embarked  their 
capital  in  speculations  which  would 
disgrace  tlie  combined  imaginations  of 
Bedlam;  hot  then  they  had  the  good,  of 
the  natiim  and  the  improvemmt  of  their 
pockets  in  view,  although  they  aooom* 
plished  neither;  but  the  getters-up,  tlie 
advocators,  and  general  supporters  of 
the  Mav*Meetings  humbug  have  no  de- 
finite object  at  all,  that  I  can  perceive, 
liiere  is  also  another  advantage  which 
this  hambng  possesses  over  aU  former 
ones,  that  whereas  they  had  their  mn 
fSar  the  nKMient,  and  then  fumed  away, 
this  appears  to  grow  witb  our  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  our  strength ;  the 
more  deplorably  miseraUe  this  nation 
becomes  thfrmore  do  the  firieads  of  ihia 


hnmbog  f«ek  tiwir  braiM  for  freril 
means  whereon  to  sqnaader  chelr  ^ 
ready  ill-spent  wealth 

Freemason^s  Hall,  the  Crown  and 
AnciM^  all  the  mniaplicity  of  LOBdan 
taverns,  chorcbes,  chapels,  and  other 
places  with  overgrown  rooms  in  this 
greatimetropoUs,  met%  insnfioient  ibr 
the  magnitude  of  this  hnmbog;  yes^ 
there  was  yet  wanting  some  place  pre- 
eminently qoalifled  for  the  attraction  of 
great  nmltitades,  and  the  delusion  of 
igBonmt  -and  weak  minds.  To  the 
erection  of  this  desideratum,  m  kaot  of 
the  lramhag«mongers  bent  thetar  all- 
fwwerfttl  energies,  and  the  town  lor  a 
time  rang  with  the  wonder  which  wss 
lobe  aooomplished.  Poor  Inlgo  ^o0es*s 
ghost  WW  expected  to  be  seen  gating 
i«u«lerdieBiay,atthis  e^ingniehef  of 
all  his  finest  coneeptions.  St.  ?mV% 
mm  to  faU  aiMl  bide  the  dimteklled 
hewl  of  8hr  CitrftMpber  Wmk  Ift 
Csct,  m  sHurvel  if  St.  Martin's  Choieh 
sfaottlddisloGate  itself  from  each  haled 
eontignity  to  a  budding  intended  locaei 
iota  the  shade  the  'kboors  of  mtt 
quondam  arohitecli. 
.  In  due  oowroe  of  tim»  the>  mnantnla 
laboured ;  the  misersble  beasts,  so  leog 
the  inhabilantsef  Eaceter  Chaage,  were 
doomed  to  make  way  for  a  dilferm 
species ;  the  land  groaned  with  an  oa- 
natnral  weight  of  bricks  and  mortnr, 
dost  reigned,  predominant,  and  evefy 
thing  pf0olaimed4he  mlgtity  work  pn>- 
grsBsing;  expectatiMi  was  on  tipssr^ 
and  at  length  a  long  narrow  gap  in  a 
wally enclosing  two  piUars.eapportfng 
nothing,  proelaiSMd  itself  the  strait- 
gate*^  to  what,  on  inspectioB,  fwowed  to 
be  so  miseittble-  an  abortioB,  that  the 
tniad,  over-excited^  eoold  not  fiisd 
a  redeeming  feaftero  whereon  to  rest 
ita  disappointment.  Still,  as  there 
are  always  to  be  fiMind  shoals  of  per> 
sons -whose  deficiency  of  taste  prompts 
them  to  support  any  expressed  wpiniois, 
through  goodl  and  bad  report*  e»  there 
were  those  not  wsmtiBg,  who  pro^ 
nonnced  it  to  be  the  very  perfeetiom  of 
architecture. 

The  very  first  enaction  of  hambag^ 
however,  which  was  perpetrated  in  tU^ 
place,  proved  it  to  be  worthy  of  its 
great  intent,  useless,  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  The  people  coold  neither 
hear  nor  abstain  from4ieai1ng;  having 
once  got  in,  a  hole  through  the  floor 
would  Ymve  been  the  easiest  mode  of 
egress.  The  room  was  altogether  so 
tU*contrived  for  both  speaking  and 
hearing,  and  so  dreadfoUy  cramped 
were  the  andieiioe,  not  from  mere  preo> 
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•«re»  but  Che  bad  eomitnielitii  of  4lie 
setts,  tliAt  to  sit  out  the  basiness  was 
almost  intolerable.  **  Aod  sic  transivit 
gloria  aols.'* 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  mast  give 
this  bumbog  a  respite ;  in  oar  next 
proceed  we  to  descant  a  liule  on  the 
motives,  &c.  of  its  promoters.    A»M. 


LACONICS. 

VOK  TBI  OLIO. 


**  A  somiD  mind  in  a  sound  body"  is 
the  greatest  blessing  this  life  can  fomish 
as  with— yet  so  it  is,  that  there  are  per« 
sons  who  are  anxioaa  to  be  thought  de- 
ficient in  both !  How  many  women  we . 
meet  with,  who  would  persuade  us  that 
the  state  of  their  health  is  execrable ; 
and  as  for  mental  vigour,  the  first  symp- 
toms of  madness  frequently  show  them- 
salves  in  the  wish  to  be  considered  so. 

EocBNTRiciTT  Is  harQiless.  but  it  ne- 
ver can  be  commendable ;— it  is  one  of 
thie  children  of  that  prolific  failing- 
vanity. — And  whether  it  shows  itself  in 
singular  manners  or  peculiarities  of 
dr^s,  it  is  clearly  acted  upon  from  this 
presumptuous  supposition,  that  the  ma- 
ny are  in  the  wrong,  the  individual  in 
the  right. 

Thb»b  is  as  much  comeliness  in  the 
lower  as  in  the  upper  walks  of  society, 
— but  it  is  of  necessity  .neglected  and 
suffered  to  run  to  waste.  The  effeci  of 
labour  is  not  to  improve  personal  at- 
tractions, and  a  want  of  time  and  at^n- 
tion  preclude  the  setting. them  off  to  any 
advantage; — to  say  nothing  of  those 
artificial  aids  of  the  rich,  by  the  very 
sale  and  manufacture  of  which  thou- 
sands obtain  their  livelihood. 

Bbautt  goes  a  considerable  way  to* 
wards  the  composition  of  what  is  called 
gentility  (I  aUude  merely  to  gentility  of 
appearance,  not  to  real  elegance  in 
manners.)  Many  who  are  not  at  all 
personable^  are  indeed  at  the  same  time 
genteel ;  but  the  truth  of  this  in  parti- 
calar  cases  does  not  at  all  nulliry  the 
assertion  in  the  generaL 

To  talk  profanely  is  to  insult  the 
company ;  it  is  taking  for  granted,  that 
they  have  weakness  enough  to  sanction 
it,  and  worthiessness  enough  to  reli3h 
it. 

EvBRT  thing  that  happens  to  us  is 
temptation ;  every  thing  that  we  do 
begets  it  Good  fortune  tempts  us  by 
flattering  our  pride— Adversity  by  irri- 

'    ;it.    Perhaps,  of  the  two,  the  lat- 


ter la  the  flioffe  hsptflcid»fTTf  Ib^  ami* 
geoo*s  knifet  the  deeper  itwoondsy  the 
more  salutary  may  be  the  effect 

TttB  very  best  safegoard  for  repota* 
tion  is  etiquette:  it  acts  as  a  moral 
check  apon  the  indinatioiis,  and  is  a 
preventive  against  scandal,  inasmaefa 
as  it  brovides  that  there  shall  be  no 
room  ibr  it  I  for  how  few  are  there  that 
can  brave  public  opinion  even  for  the 
gratification  of  se]£  Modest  y  seems  in- 
nate in  some,  but  in  the  multitude  it  is 
either  pretended  or  artificial— for  when 
did  we  hear  of  it  in  a  state  of  nature  I 

F. 


germanV. 


A  Co«t  eoar  blen  oe  la  pctri  Mt  ckera. 

It  is  not  in  their  martial  character 
alone,  it  is  not  merely  as  the  conquerors 
of  imperial  Rome,  as  the  founders  of 
modem  European  institutions,  that  the 
early  Germans  excite  our  interest* 
Their  simple  institutions,  which  so  cap- 
tivated the  imagination  of  the  hlstorhm 
Tacitus,  by  their  contrast  with  the  vices 
and  corruptions  of  his  own  country,  are 
the  true  sources  of  all  those  systems  of 
polity  that  have  since  prevailed.  From 
these  are  equally  derived  the  feudal 
system  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  fieee 
constitution  of  England ;  her  parUa- 
ment  and  her  trial  by  Jury.  Again,  to 
the  pure  chastity  of  their  manners,  and 
the  chivalric  devotion  to  the  female  sex, 
may  be  justly  ascribed  much  of  that  rank 
now  held  by  women  in  the  scale  of  so- 
ciety, and  of  its  superiority  even  in  the 
lowest  state  over  the  boasted  civilizatioii 
of  the  ancients.  How  that  spirit  of 
high-fiown  gallantry  and  delicate  respect 
for  the  softer  sex  should  have  spiling 
up  amid  the  rude  barbarians  of  the 
North,  while  it  was  totally  unknown  to 
the  more  polite  and  refined  Greeks  and 
Romans---that  gallantry  which,  with  ifB 
many  fantastic  and  some  dangeroaa 
maxims,  has  produced  others  of  the 
highest  benefit  to  society,  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  in  the  varying  history  or  the 
human  race  that  eludes  the  grasp  of 
philosophic  research.  I  stood  musing 
thus,  beside  the  tomb  that  marks  the 
spot  where  Gustavus  Adolphus  fell,  on 
the  far-famed  field  of  Lutaen— of  Lutcen, 
the  grave  of  thousands,  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  religions  fahatidsm.  HoiT 
burning  is  Schiller's  description  of  thia 
murderous  conflict !  Both  sides  fought 
with  a  deadly  animosity  unknown  in 
modem  warfare.  The  traveller  stands 
with  the  historian  on  the  battle  fleld-^ 
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heart  Qm  ac^Mm  byouk  of  the  8w«det 
on  the  eTe  of  the  actioQ ;  tees  the  gd« 
hrnt  Gustams  fall  mortallv  wounded 
amid  the  Croatian  horae;  witnesaeathe 
fierce  onalaaght  of  the  Swediah  cavalry 
Co  recover  bta  body ;  and,  laatly,  beholda 
Wallenatein  riding  amid  the  deadly 
ahower,  aa  if  he  ^re  a  charmed  life. 
Darkneia  pat  an  end  to  the  combat,  and 
the  trampeta  from  either  camp  Bounded 
the  notet  of  victory.  Here  on.thiaaame 
field,  did  the  star  of  Napoleon  for  the 
last  time  burst  forth  with  that  vivid 
brightness  that  marked  iu  dawn  on  the 
field  of  Marengo.  It  was  leaning  on 
the  tomb  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus  that 
Napoleon  marked  the  retreat  of  the  al- 
lied columns. 

There  is  something  gloomy  and  stately 
in  the  Gothic  aspect  of  Leipsig,  that 
leads  back  the  mind  to  the  days  of  more 
piptnresque  manners.  But  this  city 
iK>sse8ses  another  claim  to  our  interest, 
It  is  the  great  printing  press  of  Ger- 
many, the  mart  of  thought. 

In  the  public  garden  jnew  the  Plas- 
aenburgh  gate,  there  is  a  cenptaph 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  ill-fated 
but  gallant  Poniatowski.  When  we 
behold  the  Ehiter  (as  it  has  been  a  thoo- 
aand  times  before  observed,)  the  mind 
wonders  that  an  insignificant  rivulet, 
which  an  English  hunter  would  clear  at 
a  leap,  should  have  proved  the  grave  of 
the  ^ilant  Pole ;  but  so  it  did— here 
sunk  steed,  rider,  and  hundreds  of  the 
flying  French.  The  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, in  his  narrative,  mentions, 
that  the  Prince  was  so  loaded  with  gold 
that  he  sunk  almost  immediately.  If 
this  were  true,  the  romantic  halo  that 
enshrouds  the  manner  of  his  death  will 
lose  much  of  its  interest.  There  is  a 
very  curious  anecdote  current  in  Ger- 
many, relative  to  this  Prince.  A  few 
years  previous  to  his  deatli,  he  was  on 
a  visit  to  a  relation  of  his  in  Moravia, 
and  while  sauntering  in  the  park  of 
the  ch&teau  with  a  parcel  of  ladies,  they 
were  suddenly  accosted  by  a  gypsy,  who 
ofiered  to  predict  the  fate  of  every  one 
prestoL  Poniatowski  held  out  his  hand 
lo  the  aybil,  who  took  it,  and  examining 
it  with  a  scrutinizing  glance,  she  said 
in  a  hollow  tone  of  voice,  '^  Prince,  an 
Elster  will  be  thy  death."  Now  Elster 
in  German  means  a  magpie.  The  pre- 
diction therefore  elicited  a  burst  of  mer- 
riment from  the  whole  partv,  who  little 
dreamt  at  the  time  how  truly  this  gypay 
prophecy  would  be  one  day  realinld. 

The  country  between  Leipsig  and 
Dresden  possesses  but  little  interest ; 
but  Dresden  is  a  most  interesting  city. 


There  are  no  tplaBdideJiflots;  but  the 
enaeroble  of  the  Saxon  capital,  with  its 
noble  bridge,  is  so  beautiful,  and  the 
situation  so  calm,  so  still,  that  I  M 
it  with  regret.  But  the  Curaeeit  wa»far 
advanced,  and  I  was  anxious  to  visit 
Toplits  during  the  bathing  season. 
Dresden  is  the  Athens  of  Germany,  and 
its  inhabitants  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  polished  manners  and 
refined  and  classical  taste.  Our  road 
towards  the  Bohemian  frontier  lay 
through  the  theatre  of  the  great  military 
operations  of  1813.  We  paased  the 
celebrated  defile  of  Holendorf,  where 
three  thousand  Prussians  gallantly  held 
Vandamme^  whole  corps  d*aniiee  in 
check,  till  the  Allied  forces  formed  in 
the  rear.  When  all  was  lost,  the  French 
cavalry  rushed  like  a  torrent  down  the 
deep  descent,  and  made  a  gallant  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day, — 
but  all  in  vain,— the  hour  of  defeat  had 
aounded,  and — here  sunk  the  star  of 
Napoleon ;  for  Maria  Culum  prepared 
the  disasters  of  Leipsig,  the  grave  of 
his  fortune.  The  road  descends  into 
the  valley,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  precipitous  mountains.  Our  posti- 
lion had  been  in  the  action ;  he  pointed 
to  the  eminence  defended  by  the  Rus- 
sian guards.  Here  the  conflict  raged 
the  fiercest,  and  here  fought  the  young 
guards  of  Napoleon,  confident  of  suc- 
cess, till  the  arrival  of  the  Austrians 
decided  the  aflEur,  and  lost  to  France  an 
armyof40,0UUmen! 

If  any  place  in  Germany  can  make  us 
forget  Baden,  it  is  Toplitz;  the  environs 
are  romantic  and  beautiful,  atudded 
with  castles  and  manors  of  the  Bohemian 
nobility  ;  the  town  is  extremely  elegant, 
the  booses  well  buiit,  and  commodious. 
The  palace  of  the  Prince  Clary,  the  pnK 
prietor  of  the  baths,  is  an  imposing  edi- 
fice, and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with 
•considerable  taste;  in  short, every  thing 
at  Toplitz  is  on  a  scale  fiur  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  German  watering 
place.  The  place  was  crowded  at  the 
period  of  our  airivaL  The  "  caste* ^  of 
the  company  was  aristocratic  *'  on*y 
pent  ^lus.*'  Dinner  sran  served  daily, 
at  five  oVlock,  in  a  magnificent  saloon, 
to  which  sat  down  between  two  to  three 
hundred  guests.  The  coup  d*oeil  was 
magnificent,  varied,  and  full  of  pleasing 
contrasts,  in  juxtaposifion  with  a 
Russian  diplomatist  sat  a  fiery  Pole, 
fiercely  scowling  at  his  bated  oppressor; 
suddenly  his  ^rce  expression  gives 
place  to  one  of  softness,  as  he  listens  to 
the  silvery  voice  of  one  of  his  country- 
women.   At  another  part  of  the  table 
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may  be  observed  a  party  of  martial-look- 
ing  Hangarians,  toasting  their  consti- 
tution in  defiance  of  Mettemich  and  his 
spies,  or  the  well-padded  breasts  of  a 
coterie  of  Pmssian  officers—perhaps 
discussing  the  relative  merits  of  Jdmini 
and  t^ir  (avoarite  Bnlow,  or  illas- 
trating  with  their  knives  and  forks  some 
evolution  of  tactics.  The  Prasalans 
are  the  military  pedants  of  Germany ; 
their  very  phraseology  is  tactical,  while 
their  demeanour  is  vain,  conceited,  and 
arrogant  to  a  degree,  forming  a  pecu- 
liar contrast  with  the  quiet  gravity  of 
manner,  and  gentlemanly  deportment 
of  the  Austrian  offiters.  The  military 
of  these  two  nations  cordially  hate  each 
other,  and  their  rivalry  is  often  the 
sou  rce  of  serious  iHrawls.  Nothing  can 
convey  a  stronger  idea  of  the  intensity 
of  this  feeling  than  the  question  of  a 
Prussian  Colonel  to  the  Marescbal 
Suchet,  on  the  field  of  Jena,  as  a  column 
of  Prussian  prisoners  defiled  before 
him ; — *'  Did  we  fight  to-day  as  well  as 
the  Anstrians  at  Austerlilz  V*  To  liave 
been  surpassed  in  military  prowess  by 
Ibe  detested  Austrians,  would  have  mor- 
tified more  the  vanity  of  this  *^  Sabreur*' 
than  than  the  loss  of  his  country's  inde- 
pendence. 

Both  the  wines  and  the  viands 
were  of  the  most  costly  descriptions ; 
the  various  tongues  of  the  company — 
the  gorgeous  uidforms  of  the  chaseors 
of  the  Russian  noblesse— the  rich  deep 
melody  of  the  Bohemian  band;  but 
above  all  the  blaxe  of  female  loveliness 
that  graced  the  hall,  presented  an  en- 
sembk  of  high  bred  ftflcination  and  at- 
traction which  we  would  look  for  in 
vmn  at  any  of  the  watering  places  in 
cor  own  island.  Afier  dinner  the  com- 
pany lounged  in  the  park,  or  drove  to 
tome  of  the  beautiful  villages  in  the 
environs.  A  ball  or  a  concert,  (the 
ladies  sn  dewtie  toiUUe)  with  the  more 
exciting  pleasures  of  rouhtte  and  roic^ 
•f  moitf  were  the  amusements  of  the 
evening.  There  were  several  Polish 
ladies  at  the  baths,  of  surprising  love- 
liness. The  Polish  woman  of  rank 
combines  all  the  feminine  softness  and 
delicacy  of  mind  of  the  high-bred  Eng- 
lish female,  with  that  fascinating  polish 
of  exterior  and  amiable  vivacity  that  so 
distinguishes  the  dames  of  France ;  in 
fact,  their  personal  charms  are  "aa 
negrtam^^  with  the  gallantry  of  their 
countrymen.  Alas!  poor  Poland!  Ma- 
ny of  those  gallant  spirits  who,  in  the 
summer  of  1829,  by  their  elaborate  cul- 
tivation of  mind  and  manner,  shed  such 
charms  over  the  society  of  Toplitz,  have 


perished  in  the  late  giorious  sCrug^e, 
while  others  are  dragging  their  exiled 
steps  towards  the  dreary  wilds  of  Sibe- 
ria. To  use  the  language  of  the  ruth- 
less autocrat,  *' Poland  has  ceased  to 
exist  ;*'  but  the  memory  of  her  sublime 
efibrts  to  recover  her  wonted  independ- 
ence, will  descend  in  the  brightest  hues 
to  future  generations,  when  the  name  of 
the  barbarian  ruler  shall  only  be  ac- 
knowledged in  the  page  of  history  as 
their  destroyer ! 

While  lounging  in  the  park  on  the 
third  evening  of  our  arrival  at  the  baths, 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  coterie 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  adjoin- 
ing walk.  Their  calm  dignity  of  de- 
portment, and  their  distinguished  air, 
announced  them  as  belonging  to  the 
highest  walks  of  society. 

On  one  of  the  party  my  eye  rested 
with  a  kind  of  fascination;  the  ensem- 
ble of  his  exterior  was  strikingly  grace- 
ful, a  high  broad  forehead)  a  Grecian 
nose,  clear  blue  eyes  that  bespoke  frank- 
ness and  sincerity ;  a  beautiful  mouth, 
round  which  playal  a  heavenly  smile ; 
a  slender  figure,  graceful  in  all  its 
movements,  and  eminently  calculated 
to  impress  the  spectator  favourably ; 
such  was  the  man  that  arriested  my 
gaze;  a  man  universally  execrated  from 
Archangel  to  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  Bosphorus  to  the  Channel,  Free- 
dom's most  determined  foe,  the  arch- 
diplomatist,  I  had  almost  sud,  the  ene- 
my, of  Europe— the  Austrian  Prince 
Mettemich  !— 

*'Qiil  conctft  ferft  dooi  ettneU  ilmtt**— 
M»n,  Mmg. 


SATIRICAL  MEDALS. 

Vea  THB  O&ljB. 

Tna  earliest  satirical  medal  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  that  which  was  struck  by 
Frederick,  King  of  Sicily,  in  the  year 
1501,  against  bis  rival,  Ferdinand,  the 
Spanish  King.  It  has  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Ferdinand,  and  bears  the 
reverse  of  a  wolf  carrying  off  a  sheep, 
with  the  legend  ^^jugum  meum  «fiaos 
e*i  9t  onuM  imeum  /«V0."  Another, 
struck  on  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.,  has  an  eagle  with  the  ion 
perial  crown,  tearing  a  cock  crowned, 
with  a  royal  diadem.  The  reverse 
bears  the  figure  of  a  fox  in  a  monk's 
habit,  regarding  a  cock,  and  has  the 
legend  ^  facilUer  eredtf  p^ttima  vuU 
pef,"  alluding  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Pope,  at  whose  instigation  Francis  in- 
vaded Naples. 
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lit— t  osoleB  m  medal  Mfoekln  ri* 
dicvie  id  Charlet  III.  of  Spain,  who 
WM  Mfisted  by  the  EngUsb,  wkh  the 
kgend  ^'Graiia  A«rtf<eomm  tvx  ca- 
lAolfoitf."  The  sathic  medals  of  the 
Dutch  have  procared  them  neny  ene* 
miea.  Charlee  11.  of  England,  in  a  nta» 
nifeato  paUlabcd  in  1679,  complains  of 
(heir  abuatTe  medaUu  A.  M. 


C^f  0«titrMaft 


Vm&nLACTED  VlTALITT  OF  8SIDS.— 

Hifa  waaahewn  in  trenching  inr a  plan- 
lalioB  in  a  part  of  Boshy  Park,  which 
had  probably  been  undiiiurbed  by  the 
apmle  or  puwf^  since,  and  perhaps 
longbefiBre,  the  reign  of  Charles  I — 
The  ground  was  turned  np  in  the  win^ 
ler,  and  in  the  ibHowinr*  sommeir  it 
waacorered  with  a  promion  of  the 
tree  mignioaette,-pansies,  and  ihe  wild 
raspberry,  plants  which  are  no  where 
fbond  in  a  wild  atate  in  tb«  neighbour* 
hood;  and  in  a  plantation  recendy 
made  in  Richmond  Park,  a  great  qiian* 
tity  of  the  foxglove  came  np  after  some 
deep  trenching.  I  obserred  a  few  years 
ago  the  same  occurrence  in  a  planta- 
(km  in  Devonshire,  the  sarface  of 
which  waa  covered  with  the  dark  blae 
oolnmbtoa,  a  flower  prodwced  in  our 
ganMns  by  cnltiration,  and,  I  belieTO, 
ndt  known  in  (his  coantry  iniu  wild 
stale.  A  field  also,  which  had  pre- 
▼ioosly  little  or  no  Dutch  clover  upon 
it,  was  covered  with  it  after  it  had  been 
ronoh  trampled  upon,  and  fed  down  by 
boraes  ;  and  it  is  stated  from  good  au- 
thority, timt  if  a  pine-forest  in  America 
were  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  ground 
cultivated,  and  afterwards  allowed  to 
retnm  to  a  stale  of  nature,  it  would 
produce  plants  quite  different  from 
(hdae  by  which  it  had  been  previously 
oa6u|nc^.  So  completely  indeed  is  the 
grodnd  impregnated  with  seeds,  that  if 
eaith  is  brought  to  the  surface,  from 
tbe  lowest  depth  at  which  it  is  found, 
•ome  vegetable  matter  will  spring  from 
k.  I  have  always  considered  this  fact 
as  oat  of  the  many  surprMng  instances 
of  the  power  and  bounty  of  Almighty 
God,  who  has  thus  literally  fllled  the 
emrih  with  his  goodness,  storing  up  a 
deposit-  of  useful  seeds  in  its  depths, 
where  they  must  have  lain  through  a 
aoeOiBgion  of  ages,  only  re^uhringfhe 
eaeigies  of  man  to  bring  them  into  ao> 
tion.  In  boring  fbr  water  lately  at  a 
spot  wmt  Kingston-upnn-Thames,  some 
earth  was  brought  up  from  a  depth  of 
three  hundred  and   siity  feet;   Ma 


earth  was  car^Ily  covered  over  with 
a  handglass,  to  prevent  the  posififaility 
of  any  other  seeds  being  deposited  upon 
it ;  yet  in  a  short  time,  plants  vegetated 
from  it*  If  quick  lime  be  put  upon 
land,  which  from  time  immemoHal  hi* 
produced  nothing  but  heather,  the  he^ 
ther  will  be  killed,  and  white  clover 
spring  up  in  hs  place.  A  curious  fact 
was  communicated  to  me,  respecting 
some  land  which  surrounds  an  old  cas* 
tie,  formerly  belonging  Co  the  Regent 
Murray,  near  Mofblt  On  removing  the 
peat,  which  is  about  six  or  eight  inches 
in  tldckness,  astratnm  of  sott  appean^ 
wliich  is  supposed  to  irave  -been  a  aA^ 
tivatcd  garden  in  the  time  of  the  R^ 
gent,  and  from  which  a  varietv  of  4ow* 
ers  and  platts  spring,  some-of  them  lit* 
tie  known  even  at  this  time  in  Soat^ 
land.  Jbssb. 

EaGLfl%  properiy  so  called,  are  du^ 
racterised  by  a  head  toveted  with  plu* 
mage  and  flatteiicd  abdve ;  ejpea  Imgcw 
lateral,  and  deep  seated  ;  a  bill  of 
great  strength,  arohed^and  hoofcad  at 
its  extremity  alone^  and  fomishod  at 
its  Imse  with  a  naked  membrane.  caB* 
ed  the  '<  cere^'*  in  which  the  wpeHings 
of  the  nostrils  ari  Situattod;  the  wings 
broad  and  powerful ;  the  tarsus,  or  thai 
joint  of  the  leg  which  is  hnmediMely 
above  the  toes,  strong,  short,  and  «>» 
vered  with  feathers  down  fa>  the  very 
base;  the  toes,  thick  and  iMked,^i«t 
of  them  pointing'  forwards,'  taod'tbe 
fourth  constantly  didtfctedbadiwarai; 
and  the  talons  of  great  po#er  and 
strongly  carved.  The  g6lden  eogleis 
frequently  three  ^  fieet '  and  a  <half  in 
length,  from  the  eatremiCy  of  thw  beak 
to  that  of  thelaiL  His  general  ootbar 
is  blackish  brown,  both  above  and  "be* 
low,  assuming  on  thaiegs  a  greyjshvait 
sometimes  a  reddilh(*t£nt>  His  beak 
Is  blueish  black,  >cavei«edat  the  -bass 
by  a  yellow  cere  ;  and  -his  fioes^  wbidl 
are  also  yellow,^terannate'''in  attoag 
black  talons,  the  pastartor  tme  of  whidi 
frequency  attains,  an  enarrttourlength* 
He  is  met  with  thrtrnghnM  tba  Old 
Continent,  and  more  eifiecitdly  witliid 
the  limits  of  the  (evm^FSte  ttone,  bnikK 
ing  his  aiery,  wHidb  fhe  shares  ^wHb 
a  single  female,  in*  the  dlefbii^  did  loll 
dest  rock,  or  tenang'the'  tofmdkt 
branches  oir  the  A^yinetifbrest^  From 
this  retreat  i>e  towe^  aloft  dn  aekrck>«if 
his  prey,  whidh  he  pursnes  V«i^ 
alone,  subkiifting  pHntipally  on  titber 
birds,  and  on  ttiemnailer  qvadh]peds( 
which  be  carriea'tofP  itf  his  .powerful 
dutch.  When  fais  '1ian|ar  U  eattfeme} 
he  sonethnei  |iOMttnain,itW¥  the  lavgite 
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mimili;  bot  in  svch  ciremnstakices  lie 
to  compelled  to  content  himself  with 
racking  their  blood  upon  the  spot,  and 
with  stripping  off  portions  of  their  iesh, 
on  which  to  satiate  his  appetite  at  home. 
Instances  have  been  known  of  his  at^ 
taining  in  captivity  to  an  age  of  more 
than  a  handred  years. 


Cable  CAlk. 

EboNdfT.—  Mrs.  Hannah  Moore 
says,  '*a  sound  economy  is  a  soand 
understanding  brought  into  action;  it 
is  calculation  realised ;  it  is  the  doc- 
trine of  proportion  raluced  to  prac- 
tice ;  it  is  foreseeing  consequences,  and 
goarding  against  them ;  it  is  eipecting 
contingencies,  and  being  prepared  for 
them.'* 

DitAH  Driiikino. — At  an  incipient 
temperance  society  meeting  lately  held 
at  Owestry,  it  was  said  that  in  England 
as  much  gin  was  drunk  in  1829,  as 
would  form  a  river  five  miles  long,  six- 
ty feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep ;  that 
2^000  glasses  of  gin  have  been  sw^- 
lowed  before  breakfast  at  Lambeth ;  and 
that  in  Owestry,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  1^000  gallons  of  spirits  have  been 
sold  in  that  town  in  one  year.  Will 
Viy  man  wonder  after  this,  at  the  in- 
crease of  crime  in  the  country  I 

PiSASAirr  lNpoiiMATiON.r— '^Did  you 
not  tell  me  this  morass  was  hard  at  the 
bottom!**  sdd  a  young  horseman  to  a 
countryman,  when  his  horse  had  sunk 
up  lo  the  saddle  girth.  "Ees  I  did, 
but  you  are  not  half  way  to  the  bottom 
yet,**  said  the  fellow. 

HuiiOART  Hiix. — More  than  a  cen- 
tury since  some  Hungarians  visited  the 
pnnsh  of  Stourbridge,  and  finding  the 
<:lay  Iron  which  the  celebrated  fire- 
bricks are  made,  as  well  as  an  abund- 
ance of  coal,  they  erected  the  first  glass- 
house in  that  town,  at  a  place  now  cbS^ 
•d,  in  coromemmoratiOn-^f  the  event, 
•«  Hungary  HiiL*' 

SiN«vLAR  Ancestral  Memorials. 
— Becher  has  shown  the  possibility  of 
ibnning  a  gallery, of  family  effigies, 
moulded  from  ph09pboric  glass,  tlie 
produce  of  the  identical  bones  of  the 
originals,  in  which  the  likenesses  might 
be  preserved  as  truly  as  they  now  are 
by  the  limner.  M.  Cbaptal  adds,,  that 
a  skeleton  of  ninteeen  pounds  weight 
may  be  made  to  yield  five  pounds  of 
this  phosphoric  glass. 

Lardiur*§  C«Mfiel  C^eUpaiUm, 


SiHn.ietTr.*-«At  a  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Watch,  &o.,  at 
Bristol,  one  of  the  extra  watchmen  was 
brought  before  them  on  a  charge  of  hi^ 
ving  been  asleep  on  duty.  One  of  the 
commissioners,  on  being  told  this  wis 
the  second  offence,  exclaimed,  ''So, 
sir,  I  understand  you  are  a  Uikarpie  /** 
The  man,  after  a  pause,  replied  with 
some  warmth,  **  No,  sir,  i  am  not,  1  am 
a  proiMtaniJ'^ 

A  Wise  Fool.— Henry  the  Eighrs 
jester,  finding  his  Royal  Master  one 
day  transported  with  unusual  Joy, 
asked  him  the  cause  of  his  hilarity ;  to 
which  the  King  replied,  that  the  Pope 
had  honoured  him  with  a  style  more 
exalted  than  any  of  hit  ancestors— tiie 
title  of  **  Defender  of  the  Faith  !**  to 
which  the  fool  replied,  '*  O  God,  Har- 
ry, let  thou  and  1  defend  one  anofhef, 
and  let  the  faith  alone  to  defend  itself.** 
Baiiui*9  BUUrjf  f^f  LancatMre. 

Whbn  John  Talbot,  newly  converted 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  was  proposed 
b^  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  for  a  vacant  se& 
his  Grace,  in  horror  of  a  man  who  had 
Papist  blood  still  hot  in  his  veins,  ex- 
clumed,  *'  Talbot  a  bishop !  an  it  please 
your  Highness,  he  is  not  even  a  Chris- 
tian.** *'An  though  he  be  not,**  re- 
plied the  Queen  merrily,  "  be  will  do 
well  enough  for  a  Irish  Bushopp.*' 
Something  more  than  a  century  after- 
wards, when  Queen  Anne  tuked  of 
making  Swift  a  bishop,  "  1  hope  your 
Majesty  will  first  make  him  a  Chris- 
tian,*' delivered  by  the  then  Primate, 
is  said  to  have  stopped  bis  promotion.  • 

Fossil  Forcst* — In  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  *<  Edinburgh  New  Philoso- 
phical Journal  of  the  Sciences,*'  there 
IS  a  notice  of  an  ihteresting  discovery, 
which  has  been  made  by  a  pedestrisn 
tourist  (Dr.  Wetherall,  if  we  mistake 
not),  namely,  that  of  a  fossil  under^ 
ground  forest,  above  forty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  extending  for  several  miles 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  close  to 
Rome.  The  petrific  matter  is  a  calcsin- 
ter,  and  from  the  layers  of  ligneous 
debris  l)eing  freely  intermixed  with 
volcanic  dust,  the  discoverer  of  this 
interesting  circumstance  thinks  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  colossal 
phenomenon  was  occasioned  by  an 
earthquake,  of  .which  the  oiemory  is 
lost ;  probably,  long  prior  to  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  It  is  singular  that  so 
curious  a  fact  in  volcanic  geology 
should  have  escaped  obserration  (or  so 
many  ages4 
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Fmlims  in  BATiM.— Darfaig  the 
approttdi  of  A  caonoo-bcill,  1  have  ob* 
■enred  a  foneral  terioutiMM  of  oonn- 
tenanoe,  with  great  ailence ;  in  its  paaa- 
inc  over  the  vetael,  a  sinile ;  on  ita 
feninf  ahort,  a  langh.  People  not  eau* 
ployed  with  something  to  engage  the 
mind  in  battle,  are  vary  tryingly  stto* 
ated.  They  have  time  to  fashion  their 
laarsin  a  thousand  shapes.  Some  of 
them  keep  together,  and  talk  in  a  low 
voice  aboot  indiflRBreni  matters,  and  on 
aobjects  rather  insipid,  than  either  se- 
rious or  laughable.  Others  keep  alone, 
and  seem  indifferent  about  what  may 
happen.  One  is  ashamed  to  appear 
frigmaned;  at  the  same  time  he  is  wil- 
ling to  get,  as  it  were  by  accident,  to 
the  leeward  of  a  mast  or  capstan,  if 
the  firing  be  to  windward.  In  such 
situations  are  found  the  boys  belonging 
to  the  vessel,  if  they  can  cx>ntrive  any 
thing  to  do  there.  They  seem  to  be  in 
,a  threat  bustle  about  some  little  business 
or  other,  but  they  are,  in  fhct,  proving 
to  the  sympathizing,  and,  consequent- 
ly, discerning  passenger,  that  self-pre- 
servation is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
Others,  from  sentiment  or  habit,  seem 
to  hftve  this  first  sensation  almost  ex- 
tlngiiished  in  tbanu 

rrmiktr'9  Life 
Woft«s.~<'  Lands,*'  says  the  author 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Selborne^ 
''that  are  subject  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions, are  always  poor ;  and,  probably, 
the  reason  may  be  because  the  worms 
are  drowned.  The  most  insignificant 
insects  and  reptiles  are  of  much  more 
consequence  and  have  much  more  in- 
ioence  in  the  economy  of  nature,  than 
llie  inaccurate  are  aware  of;  and  are 
Mighty  in  their  effect  from  their  minute- 
nasi,  which  renderi  Ifaeai  leas  an  object 
of  aMantion4  and  from  their  numbers 
and  feonodity.  Earthworms,  though  in 
appearance  a  small  and  despicable  link 


in  Uie  chain  of  n«lui«,  y<t,  if  loit, 
would  make  a  lamentable  chasaik  For 
to  say  nothing  of  half  the  birds,  and 
some  quadrupeds  which  are  almost  en- 
tirely supported  by  the«[^  worms  aeesi 
to  be  tho  great  proanotera  of  vegetation, 
which  would  proceed  but  alowly  with- 
out them,  by  boring,  perforating,  and 
loosening  the  soil,  and  rendering  it 
pervious  to  rains  and  the  fibres  df 
plants,  by  drawing  straws  and  stalks 
of  leaves  into  it;  and,  most  of  all,  by 
throwing  up  such  infinite  numbers  of 
lumps  of  earth  called  worm-casts,  whidi 
being  their  excrement,  is  a  fine  ma- 
nure for  grain  and  grass.'*  Farmers 
and  horticulturists  have  a  great  horror 
of  worms,  the  first,  thinking  that  tbey 
devour  the  green  corn,  and  tlie  latter 
because  of  ttie  unsightly  heap  which 
worms  make  in  the  garden  walks. 
But,  whatever  mischief  they  may  do^ 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  good 
whkh  thev  perform,  sufficiently  com- 
pea^ales  lor  the  evil.  So  it  is  with 
birds;  they  may  destroy  «  few  buds  oo 

?o«r  fruit  trees,  but  theydevsfar  tail- 
ions  of  insects.  Thegmbaofrtiesnst 
and  bectla  tribes  are  cstresiely  injm^ 
ooa  to  young  ptants,  but  the  injury 
which  worms  do  to  them  is  trtllng,  the 
benefit  very  considerable.  Worms  are  . 
most  aotii-e  in  th^  *kpf4ig  waiitiM,  hot 
are  oat  on  the  grass  ik  mHd  winter 
nighu.  Their  feanndlf^  is  i^y  great 
They  cast  most  in  mild  weather,  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  On  rainy 
nights  they  (ravel  about  in  aearcfa  of 
food.  When  they  lie  out  in  the  even- 
ings they  do  not  entirely  quit  then- 
holes,  but  keep  the  extremity  of  their 
tails  just  within  them,  so  that,  when 
anything  approaches,  they  suddenly 
retire  into  the  ground ;  yit,  notwith- 
standing this  precaution,  tliey  often  faff 
a  prey  to  the  larger  sl«ed  birds. 

».  M.  A. 


Storg  Aim  Cj^ronolotB* 


Sunday,  June  84. 

1/ VA  HWivr  f7  m.  ^fter  1  mmhi. 

■  ATIVITT  or  ST.  JOBN  TSB  ■APTIST. 

U  otd  time*  the  tadvftl  of  St  John  «m  bdd 
oo  th«  89th  of  Aasuvt.  twt  oor  cburcb  senrice 
ceklwvtw  bto  dMOi  and  his  biith  oo  tb«  e4th  of 
Joo«»  by  oppropiiatr  potMffts  from  Um  8cri|>. 
tons.  St.Jolm  io  hb  childhood  memped  the 
pcnMutHB  of  H«rod.  and  Uv«d  ■  solHary 
life  ia  tf»«  dcMrt.  whcoct  h«  wts  somnuMied  by 
ttM  dirtoe  oommaiid  A.  D.  SS,  in  tbo  eitbteenUi 
y«or  of  tbc  raisn  of  llteriat.  Tbe  oMonar  of 
bit  dMth  it  ompbotiaaiy  told  In  Matthew,  %w, 
6-11. 

Tuesday,  June  86, 

Hifk  fTttr,  £7m.  mfm  S  owra. 
Att$tmmtf  Kum  IfiMimm  thi  i^nrtk. 


Thuraday,  June  88. 

Friday,  June  89. 
5r.  Ptt$r  tk»  Ap^mh, 

Soiot  Peter  wm  born  at  Bathtaida  In  Oalilce, 
and  named  at  hit  ctrcumeition  Simon  or  9f- 
nrMOB.  Ife  toiled  at  a  fitbcrmaa  at  bit  natirB 
placi^  ontit  called  to  tbc  apotClethip.  Oor  aaiat 
tuffcred  in  tbe  draadfol  penecotiaa  of  tbe  Cbrit- 
tiam  under  Kcro.  when  be  vat  rmcifietJ  with 
bit  bead  doemwardt,  alleciof  tbat  be  Wat  on- 
worthy  to  die  in  tbe  tame  pottore  as  th^l  i|i 
which  bit  greal  matter  bad  tufferad. 
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Hmturdajf,  June  0, 1889. 


iUui^trateli  Urttcle. 

OLD  STORIES   OF  THE  RHINE 
CASTLES. 

Bjf  Roger  Caherley* 

won,  TRB  OLIO. 

NOTH   GOTTES. 

A  STORT  OP    THE    RHEINGAN. 

TVwri M.  *TiB  now  no  tim« 
For  DM  to  thtak  of  faynMOMl  joyi. 
C«n  h«,  (and  pniy  you.  sir.  cunsidcr  it  f) 
That  gave  me  life  and  facilities  to  love. 
Be,  at  he's  now.  ready  to  be  devour'd 
By  ravcaotts  wolves,  and.  at  that  instant,  I 
But  entertain  a  tJktugkt  of  those  deliKbts 
In  which,  perhaps,  my  ardour  meets  with  yours  ? 
Duty  and  piety  forbid  it,  sir  r 

Bem^f.t  jtm.   But  this  effected,  and  yobr  fa- 
thar  free. 
What  as  your  answer  i 

M^ASSiNOXB*a  UmuuuTMt  (Umiat, 

Apter  having  descended  from  the 
forest  of  Niederwald,  you  reach  Rude- 
sheim.  In  approaching  it  by  water,  you 
enjoy  one  of  the  most  lovely  views  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  Rhine.  This 
pretty  town  extends  its  buildings  all 
along  the  river  bank,  and  at  the  fur- 

VOL.  IX. 
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thest  end,  the  vanes,  pinnacles,  and 
turrets  of  the  ancient  family  castle  of 
the  knightly  Bromsers  add  the  most 
picturesque  ornament  to  the  landscape. 
The  Rochusburg  displays  itself  on  the 
left;  in  front  is  the  town  of  Bingen, 
immediately  opposite  to  which,  on  its 
craggy  but  vine-covered  cliff,  appear  the 
remains  of  the  castle  of  Ehrenfels, — 
while  the  dismal  ruins  of  the  Mause- 
thurm,  or  7bio#r  of  Rats^  are  seen  sul- 
lenly mouldering  on  its  traditionary 
isle.  It  is  on  the  mountain  behind  Ru- 
desheim  that  the  vineyards  are  situated 
which  produce  the  choice  wine  to  which 
it  gives  a  name. 

The  old  castle  of  Rudesheim  is  of  a 
square  form,  and  its  interior  has  been 
restored  in  admirable  taste  by  the  pre- 
sent possessor.  It  is  said  to  have  stood 
at  the  head  of  a  bridge  which  connected 
it  with  the  Drusitbor  of  the  Roman  fort 
at  Bingen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Conrad  Bromser,  who  flourished  some- 
where about  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, married  an  heiress  of  the  house 
of  Rudesheim.  In  the  grand  saloon  of 
the  castle,  you  find  portraits  of  nume- 
rous members  of  that  family,  who  are 
346 
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represented  two  and  two^  hosbAnd  and 
wife,  on  the  same  canvas,  with  their 
tides,  the  dates,  and  the  armorial  bear- 
ings, each  with  its  little  legend  in  verse : 
aiKl  in  the  state  chamber  is  exhibited 
the  great  bridal  bed,  adorned  with 
scnlptores  and  paintings  from  the  Old 
Testament.  With  this  castle  is  con- 
nected the  following  story. 

If  ever  earthly  love  was  pare,  if  ever 
earthly  love  was  happy,  it  was  that 
which  sprang,  grew,  and  blossomed  in 
the  bosoms  of  Siegefroy  of  Ehrenfels, 
and  Oranthe  of  Rddesheim.  It  was  at 
the  period  when  St.  Bernard  preached 
the  Cni!«ade  at  Spire»  that  the  lady's 
&ther,  John  Bromser  of  Rudesheim, 
following  the  example  of  Ynany  other 
knights  of  the  Rheingan,  Sbisamed  the 
cross  and  repaired  to  Palesitine.  In  his 
absence,  his  only  child  Oranthe  resided 
at  Rudesheim  and  Ehretii^ls alternately, 
under  the  tutelage  of  Slegefroy's  wi- 
dowed mother.  The  awrily  betwee<ii  t>* 
two  booses  of  ftadestretin  and  Etireii^ 
fels  might  be  said  to  h6  trafditfctosKry-^ 
it  descended  ffom  hik^  h>  t^  *»^  tUfe 
memory  of  man  cbott  twt  t^cori  its 
violation.  Wheii  Jolin  l^MSeir,  there- 
fore, left  the  towery  borders  of  his  own 
noble  river,  for  the  pahny  wildernesses 
of  Palestine,  the  arrangemtot  that  placed 
Oranthe,  a  beautiful  little  maiden  of 
fifteen,  under  the  care  of  the  widow  of 
Ehrenfels,  was  considered  by  both 
parties  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  To  the 
knight  of  Rudesheim  it  was  a  source  of 
satisfaction  that.  In  leaving  his  castle 
and  domain,  in  order  to  follow  what  he 
conceived  a  summons  from  heaven,  he 
bad  provided  so  satisfactory  a  protection 
for  his  beautiful  child :  while  the  matron 
of  Ehrenfels  glowed  wit^  affectionate 
pride  at  the  artless  enthusiasm  of  the 
youthfal  Oranthe,  when,  after  the  first 
agony  of  grief  on  her  sire^i  departure 
had  exhausted  itself,  she  flung  her 
white  arms  around  her  protectoress, 
and  declared  that  while  her  father  was 
absent  Rodesbeim  should  cease  to  be 
her  home. 

**  All  that  is  left  me  to  love  is  at 
Ehrenfels,'*  exclaimed  the  maiden, — 
**  and  at  Ehrenfels  will  I  strive  to  be 
knted  even  as  I  love  /" 

When  fidr  Oranthe  made  this  decla- 
ration, she  was  hanging  fondly  on  the 
bosom  of  the  ladv  of  Ehrenfels,  her 
brieht  hair,  flung  in  silky  luxuriance, 
veiled  her  cheek  and  waved  over  her 
neck ;  but  when,  after  receiring  a  kiss 
of  maternal  tenderness  from  her  guard- 
ian, she  shook  back  those  sunny  clus- 
ters, and  rsised  her  soft  blue  eyes  that 


still  swam  whh  tears,  a  sudden  change 
of  emotion  ap|)eared  to  thrill  through 
her  frame ;  on  cheeks  pale  with  grief  a 
rich  crimson  was  suffused,  and  even  the 
instantly  drooping  eye  could  not  ex- 
tinguish the  sudden  light  that  flashed 
there.  Siegefroy  ought  not  to  have  been 
so  near  when  that  unguarded  speech 
was  uttered,  and  it  was  atill  worae  of 
him  to  allow  such  a  pr6voldng  smile  to 
play  round  his  full  red  lips  ; — true,  he 
and  Oranthe  had  been  companions  from 
children,  but  then,  /ore  /  it  is  an  awk- 
ward thing  to  -talk  about  at  any  iinUf 
and  still  more  awkward  when  young 
ladfes  talk  of  it,  and  awkwardest  of  all 
when  they,  are  overheard  by  hhn  they 
have,  of  ill  others,  coupled  with  the 
Ide*  in  their  little  hearts.  Siegefroy 
of  i!hreflfels  was  ten  years  older  than 
Oranthe  of  Rudesheim,  whkh  places 
hiM,  at  the  period  we  write  o^  m  the 
blooming  prime  of  five-afed-lwenty. — 
H»w,  Siegefroy  was  superb  in  inasca- 
thie  beauty,  in  height,  a  yotttM^l  Titan, 
#lth  muscular  symm^y  Aiat  Anttnoos 
fM4ght  have  envied,  Mit^  «C  course, 
%Mi  perfect  elega«K«  dt  wmiktimi: 
iind  within  this  ^ooMy  leflidte  dwelt 
the  kindest,  gentlest,  noblest  heart  that 
ever  conferred  a  b^fH  or  forgave  a 
wrong. 

Youtliful  in  years,  and  stiU  more 
youthful  in  appearance,  the  petite  fi- 
gure of  Oranthe  looked  fairy-like  when 
Siegefroy  was  near ;  •  you  would  never 
think  that  two  beings  so  unlike  would 
fall  in  love  with  each  other;  yet,  6r 
tradition  fooUy  lies,  they  perfectly 
<<doated!** 

If  Oranthe  wanted  to  detain  Siege- 
froy from  his  beloved  chase,  it  was 
but  striking  a  few  chords  of  a  Rhenish 
melody  upon  her  harp,  and  the  boar- 
spear  would  be  instantly  resigned.  If 
Siegefroy  desired  to  see  Oranthe  V  cheek 
catching  new  colour  in  the  woodland 
sports,  he  had  but  to  lead,  below  her 
window,  the  little  white  jennet  he  had 
given  her,  and  music,  and  embroidery, 
and  even  thrice-loved  poesy  itself  was 
thrown  aside,  for  an  animated  gallop 
by  the  side  of  Siegefroy.  Oranthe  had 
been  taught  the  beautiful  art  of  illurai^ 
nating  by  the  sisters  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Clements ;  and  Siegefroy  (who  wouU 
have  thought  it  derogatory  to  have  been 
able  to  write  his  own  namO,)  used  to 
lean  over  her  with  much  enamoured 
attention,  while  her  little  white  fingers 
were  laying  on  the  vermillion,  the 
azure,  and  the  gold,  in  large  flourished 
capitals,  or  quaint  devices,  or  elaborate 
portraituresi   on  the    yellow    glossy 
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fitfciiiMlity  thttt,  hi  time,  his  own 
great  hairy  band  coald  go  through  ail 
the  variegated  intricacies  of  the  Ger* 
Bian  te^t,  both  great  and  small.  Siege* 
froy,  ill  retnm,  was  not  slow  in  initiat- 
ing Oranthe  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
loamament,  the  chase,  and  the  menage. 
She  could ,  feather  a  shaft  almost  as 
well  as  himself^  was  the  best  horsewo* 
nan  in  the  Rhetngan ;  and  though  she 
was  somewhat  tardier  in  acquiring  the 
science  of  the  mews,  yet,  at  length,  it 
was  discovered  that  no  falconer  near 
the  NiederwaM  had  sach  a  cast  of 
hawitt  as  the  Lady  Oranthe  of  Rude* 
sheim.  All  this  attractive  interchange  of 
tastes  was  the  growth  of  daily  inter* 
tonrse  from  infency ;  and,  it  may  be 
imagined,  had  not  escaped  the  notice- 
of  the  Muff  John  Bromser— he,  good 
man,  saw  noting  in  it  however,— and, 
if  he  Mad,  he  would  have  seen  more 
than  the  young  couple  themselves,  for 
though  their  habits,  their  studies,  their 
anmseraents  were  interwoven,  though 
their  voices  were  but  echoes  of  eadi 
oither^  and  their  very  hc^irts  swelled 
iMo  one,  they  as  little  suspected  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  as  they  thought 
their  castles  were  built  on  a  v(4cano. 
Love ;  they  never  dreamt  of  it^-^how 
iftouM  they  1  Every  thing  went  on  in 
inch  ten  every  day  manner,  that  the 
wonder  would  be  that  things  could  be 
oMMffwise.  *nidr  very  happiness  was 
loo  much  a  mi^tter  ef  course  to  be  vn 
excitement.  The  ston  shone  too  inlep' 
rupledly  on  Aiefr  youthful  day«,  to  let 
them  reSeet  that  It  imi#  the  sua;  nor 
was  there  a«y  ^ing  to  diversify  their 
monotony  df  bliss,  save,  ever  and  anon, 
the  utffokRng  of  some  ^fiesti  blossom  in 
4bt  Bden  of  their  bosoms.  Love  was 
In  then  a  filed  habit,  md  Invested 
them  like  costly  raiment  on  those  who, 
Cmn  custom,  think  nol  of  the  splen* 
doors  that  enrobe  them. 

It  was  not  a  mil  al^er  the  de|»arture 
of  Bromser  for  Palestine,  when  Siege* 
ftt>y  and  Oraothe  oecame  votaries  of 
the  same  Penates,  that  the  veil  was 
torn  away,  and  chronlders  -do  not 
hesitate  to  date  (his  went  ^m  the 
tpetch  end  Ivoky  already  set  down  in 
thisVfwe  history.  Siegefroy  and  Or- 
anthe became  declared  lovers.  It  made 
no  gresft  difference.  I^ehr  interviews, 
itislrae,  took  placefoftener  than  they 
MSd  to  ^)  Sn  the  presence  of  the  Lady 
eflShrenfels,  a  matron  in  M  the  gkn 
Hoos  beauty  of  meridian  life.  Oranthe 
did  not  accompany  Siegefroy  ^ite  iso 
often  to  the  chase ;  and  Siegefroy  was 
more  freq^iently  to  be  seen  in  the  «ld 


baronial  roons  of  Ehrenfhls,  with  Or- 
anthe at  IfU  elbow,  poring  over  the  ro» 
maunts  of  the  (yothic  and  Teutonic 
knights,  in  the  massy  chtvalric  toase 
that  lay  in  the  bay  window ;  or  listen- 
ing, with  her,  to  the  lay  of  some  trov 
badour  or  Minnesinger,  whom  accident 
Or  choice  had  directed  to  the  castle. 

Meanwhile,  the  return  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Bromser  began  to  be  anxioasly 
sighed  for  by  the  young  lovers;  not 
that  the  most  vague  idea  of  any  obsta« 
cle,  on  his  f>art,  could  rationally  be  e»- 
tertained  |for  a  momeot;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  almost  consoled  tliem  for  the 
delay,  to  think  on  the  saiisfaotion  the 
knight  of  Rudesheim  would  derive  from 
the  accomplishment  of,  what  might  well 
be  deemed,  his  proudept  wishes,  the 
union  of  his  daughter  with  the  heir  of 
hip  noble  and  hereditary  friend.  And 
thus  three  years  fleeted  away^ 

One  boisterous  night  in  March, 
when  the  wind,  howling  around  the 
rock  towers  of  Bhrenfels,  made  the 
tarret  vanes  creak  and  the  windows 
clatter;  while  the  angry  water-king 
chafed  and  roared  along  the  banks  aC 
the  Rhine,  Sie^etoy,  with  his  noble 
mother  and  the  fair  Oranthe,  was  seated 
after  supper  in  tiie  ^reatand  ^oomy 
castk'liall ;  the  vast  volames  of  tapes- 
try surged  solemnly  tb  and  fia,  as  the 
gusts  tend  their  way  wader  tlie  massy 
hall  door,  or  whistled  through  crevices 
in  the  high  arches  of  the  painted  win- 
dows that  shoolL  in  the  storm.  But  a 
lofty  and  hrilUant  flame  wavered,  like 
a  gigantic  pluoM  of  crimson  feaibera, 
over  the  huge  logs  of  wood  on  the 
hearth — every  roar  of  the  blast  seeroedi 
to  be  a  chaUenge  cheerfully  accepted 
by  the  huge  Uace;  it  brightened,  it 
curled,  it  leapt  up  the  wide  chimney  as 
if,  not  contented  with  dispelling  the 
gloom  within,  it  wanted  to  fight  tiie 
storm  without.  The  wine  and  spices 
were  still  on  the  table  of  Dais,  bat  the 
party  bad  left  it,  and  were  seated  oa 
heavy  carved  chairs  within  the  magic 
circle  of  the  radiant  hearth.  There 
was  not  one  of  the  three  that  had  much 
to  hinder  their  full  enjoyment  of  that 
unaccountable  feeling  one  experiences 
in  listening  to  the  menaces  oc  tlie  tem- 
pest, and  lie  consolations  dt  the  bick^ 
eringfire. 

Oianthe*s  gentle  heart,  it  is  truc^ 
was  filled  with  anxious  theu^ts  on 
her  far  distant  sire  ;  and  S%egefroy*s 
Impatience  for  Bromser  *s  return  began 
to  be  paintul ;  while  the  lady,  his  mo- 
ther, more  versed  in  the  bitter  uncer- 
tainties of  life,  felt  a  daily  increasing 
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anuonsnefltjUiattwo  hearts,  already  in- 
separably united,  shoAild  be  placed  be- 
yond the  power  of  mischance  to  divide 
theiq.  Surroonded,  however,  as  they 
were,  with  so  much  that  was  prosperous 
and  bright,  the  few  clouds  that  now 
and  then  diversified,  rather  than  de- 
formed, the  future,  were  not  suffered 
long  to  alarm  or  oppress  them;  and, 
at  the  hour  we  are  telling  of,  few  castle 
hearths  saw  around  them  a  group  more 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
hours,  than  the  Lord  of  Ehrenfels,  his 
mother,  and  his  betrothed. 

"Lend  me  thy  lute,  Oranthe!  the 
one  1  brought  thee,  the  other  day,  from 
Mayence ;  let  me  see  if  1  cannot  charm 
away  the  uproar  of  these  wild  winds, 
ere  they  dash  to  pieces  my  father's 
shield  on  the  coloured  panes  yonder, 
or  blow  doi^rn  Charlemagne  and  his 
Paladins  on  the  arras  !'* 

"What  wUl  my  father  say,'*  said 
Oranthe,  laughing,  as  she  placed  the 
lute  in  her  lover's  hands,  "  what  wiU 
my  father  think,  when  he  finds  Siege- 
froT  of  Ehrenfels  turned  Minnesinger 
in  his  absence!'* 

"  Why,  that  bis  daughter  was  a  witch, 
who,  not  content  with  turning  her 
lover's  head,  and  stealing  his  heart, 
bad  throvm  a  spell  upon  his  fingers 
also,"  was  Siegefroy's  reply ;  and  after 
a  pcelude  on  the  instrument,  be  sang 
the  following  lay: 

I  Mid  to  the  Nifbtioftlt.  *  Why.  in  vain 
1*  the  nifht  air  busbM  for  tliy  vesper  strain  !^ 
And  IM  answcr'd* "  I  baard  thy  lady's  lata, 
And  itk  axquisita  melody  made  ma  muta.** 

I  said  to  the  Peacock,**  Unfold,  unfold. 
For  the  son  to  emblasa  it.  thy  purple  and  r>ld  !** 
But  be  said.  **  I  have  look'd  on  thy  lady's  fine. 
And  it  puts  all  my  beautiful  plumes  to  disgrace.** 

I  spoke  to  Cbe  swan,  as  he  floated  along. 
**  Why  art  thou  singing  thy  death-song  r 
And  be  said.  **  I  have  mark'd  thy  lady's  mien. 
And  am  going  to  die  of  despair  and  spleen." 

I  ask'd  ttie  t)ove,  "  On  my  lady's  breast. 
Why  art  so  fain  to  make  thy  rest  ?" 
But  he  answer'd,  '*  My  feathers  are  not  so  fair 
As  the  snow-white  soul  that  sojourns  there. 
And  therefore  1  oome  to  take  my  rest 
On  the  beautiful  bosom  that  I  love  best** 

"  Now,  out  upon  thee,  Siegefroy !  for 
a  most  hyperbolical  rhymester!"  said 
his  lady  mother;  whilst  Oranthe  ap- 

g>ared  to  be  uncommonly  busy  about  a 
vourite  hawk,  which  she  took  down 
from  its  perch,  smoothing  its  feathers 
and  arranging  its  hood.  <<  Can'st  thou 
not  give  us  some  stirring  tale,  some 
legend  of  the  old  lords  of  the  Rhine,  or 
some  achievement  of  the  Croisade  at 
least." 


The  words  had  scarcelv  past  the 
lady's  lips,  when  the  great  bell  at  the 
portal,  down  by  the  river,  tolled,  and 
Its  loud  KneU  came  heavily  floating  up 
the  rocky  ^te  of  the  castle,  borne  on 
the  hollow  wind  into  the  very  hall.—' 
Soon  afterwards  the  seneschal  entering 
announced  that  a  Carmelite  monk  from 
Palestine,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  to 
the  Saracens,  and  who  stated  himself 
to  be  the  bearer  of  tidings  nearly  im- 
porting the  families  of  Ehrenfels  and 
Rudesheim,  stood  at  the  castle-gate, 
and  requested  his  night's  meal  and  a 
bed.  Siegefroy  ordered  him  to  be  ad- 
mitted forthwith,  and  directed  that  after 
he  had  fully  satisfied  his  hunger  and 
thirst,  he  should  be  ushered  into  the 
hall.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  which  to  the  imagination 
of  Siegefroy  and  Oranthe  seemed  an 
age,  the  Carmelite  made  his  appearance. 
It  was  with  expectation,  stretched  to 
agony  that  Oranthe  saw  a  tall  old  man 
enter  the  hall,  attired  in  the  parti- 
coloured raiment  of  red  and  blue  pecu- 
liar to  his  order,  leaning  on  a  staff 
higher  than  himself,  and  wearing  in  hu 
broad  slouched  hat,  which  he  reverently 
held  in  his  hand,  that  emblem  of  the 
widowed  Palestine,  afoded  palm  branch. 
A  more  strikmgly  venerable  figure  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive :  his  hair 
was  white  as  snow^  and  fell  down  bis 
cheeks  till  it  reached  his  thick  moo- 
stache,  which,  equally  white,  actually 
veiled  his  lips,  flowing  over  then  till 
they  mingled  with  a  beahi  of  the  same 
hue,  which  descended  to  his  girdle. 

<<  The  dew  of  blessing  drop  from 
heaven  upon  you,  my  children,  and 
make  you  flourish  as  the  cedars  of  Le- 
banon !"  was  the  salutation  that  issued 
from  the  mass  of  beard,  and  seemed  as 
if  it  spoke  from  a  sepulchre. 

"  Welcome,  holy  father ! "  said  Siege- 
froy, **  and  doubly  welcome  if  tboa 
bring  us  tiduigs  of  the  good  knight  of 
Rudesheim  I" 

"  And  thrice  welcome,"  echoed  Or- 
anthe, "  if  those  tidings  be  happy ! " 

"  Sit,  good  father !"  said  the  lady  of 
Ehrenfels,  ^  sit  and  speak  forth  thy 
tidings.,  good  or  evil:  and  according  to 
their  colour,  heaven  make  us  thankful 
or  resigned !" 

"  liisten,  then !"  said  the  Carmelite^ 
laying  aside  his  Staff,  and  placing  him- 
self, without  further  entreaty  on  a  huge 
pinnacle-backed  chair,  by  the  warmest 
comer  of  the  capacious  chimney  vault : 
**  Listen,  and  know  that  my  tidings  are 
good  or  ill  only  as  you  accept  them. 
The  chevalier  of  Rudesheim  lives!" — 
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Oranthe  made  a  mute  gesture  of  joy.— 
"The  valour  of  bis  good  rigbt-arp  bath 
signalised  itself  in  numeroas  conflicts. 
His  name  ^as  the  glory  of  the  Franks 
and  the  terror  of  the  Saracens.** 

<<  Was  r  fidtered  from  the  lips  of  his 
bearers. 

"  Oh,  patience,  my  children!  the 
8ammer*8  light  roust  sometimes  dwell 
behind  the  veil  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
but  shall  we  say  there  is  no  sun  1 — 
Near  the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  a  wild 
and  savage  valley,  bristling  with  rocks, 
served  as  the  retreat  of  a  monstrous 
dragon^  which  was  the  scourge  of  the 
Christian  army,  either  strangling  in  bis 
scaly  folds,  mangling  with  his  belltsh 

{'aws,  or  poisoning  with  his  pestiferous 
>rea(h,  all  who  approached  his  den. 
Unhappily,  his  afaiode  lav  in  the  heart 
of  a  spadous  thicket,  and  was  close  by 
a  well  of  pure  and  unfailing  waters. 
It  was,  therefore,  of  necessity  the  con- 
stant resort  of  the  Christians.  You 
dwell  here  in  your  towered  castle,  and 
the  forest  waves  its  green  leaves  against 
the  windows,  and  the  blue  river  rolls 
below  its  battlements,  and  you  cannot 
picture  the  blessing  of  a  thicket  of  palm- 
trees  rustling  in  a  yellow  sandy  wilder-* 
ness,  or  a  cold  clear  fountain  bubbling 
np  under  a  burning  copper  sky! — 
IVell !  you  may  be  sure  it  was  not  till 
after  many  desperate  attempts,  and  tbeir 
ranks  had  been  fearfully  thinned  by  this 
formidable  serpent,  that  the  crusaders 
abandoned  this  their  chief  resource  for 
wood  and  water.  But  famine  and  thirst 
were  found  equally  destructive  with  the' 
breath  of  the  dragon,  and  all  the  holy 
bravery  of  Christendom  would  have 
failed  to  save  the  crusaders,  had  not  the 
knight  of  Rudesheim,  armed  with  sword 
and  buckler,  voluntarily  sought  the 
dragon  in  his  covert,  and,  after  a  severe 
combat,  killed  him  in  the  cavem*8 
mouth.  Alas !  my  children,  joy  lightens 
from  your  eyes;  but,  how  fared  the 
Castellan  of  old,  who  from  his  high 
turret  lattice  hailed  the  distant  proces- 
sion, but  it  drew  nigh,  and,  lo !  a  corpse 
was  in  the  midst  thereof!** 

Oranthe  started  from  her  seat,  and, 
mshing  uptotbeCarmelite,  exclaimed^ 

"  Oh,  fisher!  tamper  not  with  a 
daughter*s  feelings!— of  what  horrible 
<;alamity  art  thou  the  herald!  Thou 
did'st  say,  even  now,  my  sire  lives ; — 
what,  oh !  what  worse  than  death  can 
have  befallen  bim  I" 

The  Carmelite  turned  away  his  bead 
from  the- beautiful  young  creature,  and 
in  a  deep-broken  tone  responded  the 
single  word^  "  Captivity  !*' 


The  flush  of  excited  alami  on  the 
cheek  of  the  fair  Oranthe  was  succeeded 
by  the  most  deadly  paleness ;  but  Siege- 
froy  and  his  mother  had  now  hasten^ 
up  10  her,  and,  while  the  lady  of  Ehrtfn- 
fels  was  reassOring  her  with  all  a  mo- 
ther*s  tenderness,  Siegeiroy  addressed 
the  Carmelite. 

"  In  sooth,  sir  monk^  thou  bringest 
cold  tidings  from  this  burning  Palestine ! 
-T-But  j  *sdeath  man,  *tis  not  so  hopeless 
neither!" 

^  I  know  not  a  bondage  so  hard  of 
escape,  save  that  of  sin!**  The  Car- 
melite sighed,  looked  upwards,  and 
crossed  himself. 

'*  What  then— (out  with  the  worst!) 
— ^be  is  a  prisoner  with  these  Turks, 
these  turbanned  Pagans  I— 'Mahound 
and  Termagaunt  have  fastened  their 
claws  on  him,  have  theyT* 

^  Even  so !  at  the  very  moment  when, 
breathless  from  his  conflict  with  the 
dragon,  be  was  stooping  to  laire  his 
lips  and  brow  in  the  cool  anci(  sparkling 
well,  a  troop  of  infidels  who  had  been 
stationed  in  an  ambuscade  near  the 
spot,  threw  themselves  upon  bim,  and 
carried  him  away  captive!** 

'*  Tis  a  disastrous  tale  !**  said  Siege- 
froy,  turning  to  Oranthe,  who  wept  bit- 
terly. ^  But,  courage,  sweetest !  Be- 
zants and  secchins  are  as  dear  to  the 
Arabian  as  ducats  and  florins  are  to  the 
FVank.  Surely  the  knight  of  Rudesheim 
may  be  ransomed  !** 

^  He  may  !**  was  the  Carmelite*8  re- 
ply ;  **  but  at  such  a  rate  as  would  leave 
Von  bright  virgin  dowerless ;  and  fame 
hath  already  made  ber  known  to  me  as 
thy  betrothed,  sir  ki&ight  !'* 

The  monk,  as  he  spoke,  fixed  a 
piercing  earnest  glance,  from  beneath 
his  shaggy  eyebrows,  on  the  4:ounte- 
nance  or  Siegefroy.  The  youth  coloured 
slightly,  and  half  smiling  half  frowning, 
replied — 

'*  The  common  liar,  then,  hath,  for 
once,  spoken  truth.  But,  Carmelite,  a 
word  in  thine  ear :  thou  hast  repaid  our 
hospitality  with  most  unpalatable  tid- 
ings. Add  not  the  ch)ittering  of  the  jay 
to  the  funeral  cry  of  the  owl,  lest  thou 
provoke  anger  as  well  as  awaken  grief ! 
Speak,  old  man !  and  instantly,  what 
is  John  Bromser*s  ransom  1** 

The  Carmelite  seemed,  as  though  by 
an  extraordinary  efibrt  he  repressed  the 
speech  that  was  leaping  to  his  lips,  and 
only  said-^ 

"The  sum  required  will  empty  every 
chest  at  Bromser,  and  drain  all  the 
ruby  vineyards  of  Rudesheim.*' 

*' But,  haply,  even  while  we  speak. 
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hit  captivity/^  Mid  Siesefroy,  <<  may 
have  been  nmaomed  in  the  coarse  of 
war,  and  the  castle,  in  which  he  lan- 
guishes, stormed  by  the  crusaders.'* 

<*  Then,  indeed,  is  he  lost,"  replied 
the  Carmelite,  "  for  the  Emir,  whose 
prisoner  he  is,  aware  of  his  rank  and 
prowess,  hath  sworn  by  Mohammed's 
beard,  thai  be  will  have  his  ransom  or 
his  life." 

**  And  how  knowest  thon  so  eiactly 
all  these  particulars  I" 

**  I  was  for  a  year  the  companion  of 
hit  captivity;  and  was  permitted  (on 
mj  moat  sacred  oath  of  returning  with 
or  without  his  ransom)  to  negotiate  this 
aflair  with  his  only  child." 

Oranthe  had  now  sufficiently  con- 
quered her  emotions ;  she  ceased  weep- 
ing, and  taking  Siegtfroy  by  the  hand, 
she  said — 

*<  I  wiU  no  IcMiger  lament  my  sirens 
captivity;  I  ought  rather  to  rejoice 
that  it  gives  me  an  occasion/of  shewing 
how  little  I  prize  my  heritage  in  com- 
parison with  my  father's  safety !  Ca»- 
tks  and  lands  shall  go  for  his  redemp- 
tion ;  and,"  here  Oranthe's  eyes  fell, 
and  her  voice  changed  firom  enthusias- 
tic energy  to  pensive  sweetness,  ''  if 
Siegefroy  rejects  a  beggar  for  his  bride, 
I  shall  bear  my  fate  the  more  calmly, 
if  I  can  bewail  it  on  a  parent's 
breast!" 

"  And,  if  Siegefroy  esteem  not  his 
Oranthe's  virtues  a  dower  for  which  a 
diadem  weretob  poor  a  return,  craven 
^  his  crest  in  tournament  and  tight  for 
ever !" 

Siegefroy  clasped  the  poor  girl  to  his 
noble  heart,  and,  as  she  yielded  to  his 
embrace,  Oranthe  wept  more  abundant- 
ly than  before.  Across  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Carmelite  mighty  emo- 
tions chased  eaoh  other,  like  pursuit^ 
and  retreating  battalions.  His  ample 
chest  dilated,  his  eyes  gleamed  beneath 
his  bushy  brows  'tUl  Us  eyelids  veiled 
them,  to  conceal  a  softer  suffusion.  At 
length,  he  turned  to  the  Lady  of  Ehren- 
fels,  who  stood  with  clasped  hands,  and 
a  &ce  like  an  April  sunshower ;  and 
as  he  pointed  to  the  embracing  lovers, 
kesaid^ 

<^  Might  it  not  make  angels  weep, 
madam,  to  witness  so  much  filial  piety 
— so  much  generous  love,  and  to  know 
that  neither  can  save  them  from  inevit- 
able wretchedness !" 

''What  meanest  thou,  monk,"  re- 
plied the  frightened  lady,  <<sure  thy 
tongue  hath  shot  its  bitterest  arrows  I" 

Siegefroy  and  Oranthe,  as  if  by  a  d- 
mulcaneoos  impulse^  tunied  their  eyes 


in  bewildered  apprehension  on  thaCar-t 
roelite. 

*'  I  know,"  resumed  the  monk,  with, 
much  emotion,  ^*  I  know  the  inmoat 
heart  of  John  Bromser ;  and  I  know 
that  could  he  have  witnessed  the  heroic 
self-devotion  these  young  lovers  have 
exhibited  for  his  sake,  he  would  have 
suffered  the  Pa>nim  gyves  to  have  eaten 
into  his  heart,  rather  than  have  retom* 
ed  to  Rudesheim." 

"  Holy  Saints !  art  come  to  drive  oa 
all  distraught  with  thy  dark  sayings  r* 

*'  Young  man,  the  first  footstep  that 
Sir  John  Bromser  plants  within  bis  an- 
cestral hall,  establishes  an  eternal  di« 
vorce  between  thee  and  thy  beloved.'* 
<'  It  is  impossible  !" 
'^  It  is  trub! — ransom  home  thia 
lady's  Cither,  and  you  buy  your  owm 
despair!" 

''If thou  hast  any  mercy,  unriddle 
this  horrible  enigma." 

"Know then,  that,  in  my  presence, 
and  taking  me  to  witness,  he  made  the 
most  solemn  and  irrevocable  vow  to  the 
Virgin,  that,  should  it  please  her  to  re- 
store him  to  the  domain  of  his  fathers, 
he  would  found  an  abbey  in  her  ho- 
nour, and  dedicate  his  only  child  to  the 
cloistered  virginity  of  the  veil  !** 

"Ob,  could  my  dear  fother  be  so 
cruel  1"  shrieked  Oranthe, "  could  he  by 
misfortune  be  so  shocked  from  hia  no- 
ble self!" 

Poor  Siegefroy 's  countenance  fell, 
his  very  lips  turned  w4iite,  and  big 
drops  stood  upon  his  livid  brow. 

"Reflect,**  continued  the  Carmelite, 
"  he  had  been  two  years  a  alave  to  the 
ferocious  heathen  ;  their  insults  had 
broken  his  spirit,  as  their  cruelties  had 
wasted  his  body.  Had  ^ou  seen,  as  I 
did,  that  noble  form  in  the  squalid 
dress  of  slavery;  had  you  seen  the 
sweat  of  anguish  on  his  cheek ;  had  yon 
heard  the  groan  of  torture  swelling  his 
bosom;  had  you  beheld  the  weals  of 

the  scourge  upon  his  skin< " 

"  Ob,  hold  !"  exclaimed  Oranthe, 
"forbear  the  dreadfol  recital— Siege- 
frov  !  Siegefroy !  hast  thou  courage  to 
endure  this  death  stroke  1'* 

"Give  me  air,  I  cannot  breathe!** 
cried  the  unfortunate  youth,  staggering 
to  the .  window;  and  pushing  open  the 
casement,  he  leant  out  into  the  stormy 
night  Oranthe,  whose  own  sorrows 
were  forgotten  in  the  alarming  grief  of 
her  lover,  followed  him,  and  gently 
leading  hun  bad^  closed  the  lattice.— 
Siegefrov  threw  hinself  into  a  chair  ; 
his  manly  heart  gave  way,  and  hebnrat 
into  a  flood  of  tears ;  when  he  oonhl 
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qieftk*  be  onli  faltered  oat  the  words, 
**Oranthef  thy  father  must  bt  ran" 
mnMdr 

Oranthe  sank  upon  her  knees.— 
^  Great  heaven  !  I  bless  thee  for  ena- 
bling him  to  speak  those  words ; — oh, 
give  me  strengUi  to  emulate  his  virtue^ 
and  to  say  at  any  price,  '  My  father 
must  be  rantovied? 

These  words  had  scarcely  escaped  her 
lips,  when  the  Carmelite  sprang  from 
bi^aeat. 

'*  Worse  than  Paynim  in  my  unbe- 
lief, to  doubt  them !  worse  tlian  Pay- 
nim in  my  cruelty  thus  to  torture 
them!" 

He  tore  away  his  false  hair  and 
beard,  dashed  off  his  monastic  habit, 
and  stood  before  the  bewildered  trio,  a 
hale  man  of  fifty,  with  short  cufly  gris- 
led  hair,  falcon  eye,  and  lordly  port — 
in  a  word,  the  knight  of  Rudesheim 
himself!  It  would  be  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt describing  the  scene  that  ensued. 
Stumcient  for  our  story,  it  will  be  to 
say,  that  Bromser  had  been  rescued 
from  captivity  by  the  assault  and  cap- 
tare  of  the  castle,  (in  which  he  was  con- 
fined) by  the  crusaders  ;  that  the  vow, 
he  had  made,  referred  only  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  convent;  and  that,  hearing 
nnexpectedly,  on  his  arrival  ii^  the 
ftbeingan,  the  loves  of  Siegefroy  and 
Oranthe,  he  had  resolved  to  put  their 
honour  and  affection  to  the  test.  But, 
tradition  says,  that  the  marrii^e  of 
Siegefroy  and  Oranthe,  and  the  birth  of 
a  glorious  lad,  so  delighted  and  engross- 
ed the  grandpapa,  that  all  thoughts  of 
the  vowed  convent  were  forgotten; 
when,  one  morning,  a  vassal  made  his 
appearance  before  the  Lord  of  Eudes- 
beim,  carrying  a  small  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  one  of  his  cattle  had  turn- 
ed up  in  the  field,  and  which  the  trem- 
bling serf  averred  he  heard  cry  out  for 
belp.  This  was  considered  by  Brom- 
ser a  sufficient  hint  of  his  profone  ne- 
gligence ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  a 
^urch  and  convent  covered  and  conse- 
crated the  spot  where  the  image  had 
been  found* 

It  received  the  title  of  *'  Noth  Gottes ; 
or,  the  Deity  in  Danger ;''  and,  in  the 
cbnrch,  they  shew  you,  to  this  day,  the 
chains  which  Bromser  wqre,  when  he 
waa  in  slavery,  and  the  tongne  of  the 
diragon  which  be  slew  in  Palestine. 


A  MAN  OF  SORROWS. 

ToB  following  gloomy  picture  is 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  that  eccentric, 
yet  skilful  ^imiier,  Priqce  Fuckler  Mus- 


kau.    We  are  assured  that  it  is  not 
-exaggerated. 

**  I  have  been  to  another  fancy  ball, 
which  has  left  only  a  melancholy  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  1  remarked  a 
pal/e  man  wrapped  in  a  plain  black 
domino,  on  whose  countenance  inde- 
scribable traces  of  the  bitterest  mental 
suffering  were  imprinted.    It  was  not 

long  before  I  asked  L about  him, 

and  he  told  me   as  foUowa :— <  This 
truly  pitiable  man  might  serve  as  the 
hero  of  a  fearful  romance.    If  it  can  be 
said  of  any  one  that  \ib.  vr^e  born  to 
ipisfortune,  that  is  the  man.    Early  ii| 
life  he  lost  his  large  property  by  the 
fraudulent  bankruptcy  of  a  fnend.    A, 
hundred  times  since  has  Fortune  ap- 
proached him,  but  only  to  mock  him 
with   hopes    wh;ch    were    invariably 
dashed  from  him  at  the  decisive  mo- 
ment ;  in   almost  every  case   it  was 
some  insignificant  trifle — the  delay  of 
a  letter — sortie  easy  mistake— some  in- 
disposition, slight  in  itself,  but  disas- 
trous in  its  consequences,  that  wrecked 
every  thin^ ;  apparently,  always  by  his 
own  &ult,  and  yet,  in  fact;  a  tissue 
woven  by  mocking,  malignant  spirits. 
For  a  long  time  past  he  has  made  no 
more  attempts  to  alter  his  condition; 
he  seeks  no  improvement  of  his  lot, 
persuaded   beforehand,    by    lon^  an4 
cruel   experience,    that    nothing  can 
ever  succeed  with  him.    1  have  known 
him  from  youth  up.    Though  guileless 
and  unoffending  as  a  child,  the  world 
in   general    deems     him    malignant: 
thot^  one  of  the  most  upright  of  men^ 
false  and  intriguing;   he  is  shunned 
and  dreaded,  though  never  did  a  heart 
beat   more   warmly   for   the   weal  of 
others.    The  girl  he  adored  committed 
suicide,  in  consequence  of  his  suspect- 
ed infidelity.    He  found  himself,  by  a 
series    of    unheard-of  circumstances, 
^coised  of  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
near   whom    he  was  found  bleeding, 
having  risked  his  /life  in  his  defence  | 
be  was  saved   from   an    ignominious 
death  only  ^y  the  kii^*s  pardon ;  and 
it  was  not  till  some  time   afterwards 
that  the  proofii  pf  his  innocence  came 
to  light.    Lastly,  a  woman  with  whom 
he  was  betrayed  into  marriage  by  an 
infamotis  and  long- protracted  system  of 
deceit,  ran  away  with  another  man, 
and  artfully  ^ntrived  that,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
blame  should  rest  with  him.    All  con- 
fidence in  himself  thus  utterly  crushed 
and  blighted,  every  hope  in  destiny  or 
in  me|i  annihilated,  he  lives  amongst 
them  like  an  unsympathijungi  uocon- 
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nected  ghost,*-a  beart*reiidiiig  example 
that  there  are  beings  who,  as  far  as 
this  life  is  concerned,  seem  to  be  sold 
to  the  deril  before  their  birth;  for 
when  the  corse  of  destiny  has  once 
scathed  a  man,  it  not  only  raises  up  to 
him  enemies  at  erery  step,  bat  robs 
him  of  the  confidence,  and,  in  time,  of 
the  hearU  of  his  friends  ;  till  at  length 
the  nnhappy  one,  crushed,  rejected, 
and  trodden  under  foot  on  every  side, 
lays  down  his  weary,  wounded  head, 
and  dies;  whilst  his  last  sigh  appears 
to  the  pitiless  crowd  an  assumption, 
and  an  intolerable  discord.  Woe  to 
the  unlucky !  Threefold  woe  to  them  ! 
For  to  them  there  is  neither  yirtue, 
nor  wisdom,  nor  skill,  nor  joy.  There 
is  but  one  good  for  them,  and  that  is — 
death." 


A  80NO. 


Give  •«  tb«  laked  hMveat  above. 

The  broftd  b«r«  heath  below, 
A  merry  glenee  from  her  I  love, 

Mj  feet  hoend,  and  my  bow. 
I  crave  so  red  (old  for  mj  pouch, 

No  «tB«*ciip  mantllBC  hlfb. 
Nor  brolder'd  vest,  nor  dovnj  eovcb. 

On  which  the  care-worn  dfh  t 
With  conscience  dear,  and  Meadfact  mind, 
Mj  caree  t  whittle  to  the  wind. 

If  I  am  hanffry.  I  can  wiaf 

The  wild  bird  as  he  dies; 
Or  thirst  j,  vender  crvstal  spring 

My  sparkling  drangnt  snpplies. 
The  deer  m«st  yield  his  dappled  coat 

My  vig*ro«s  limbs  to  don : 
The  heron  his  dark  plnme  to  float 

My  fearless  brows  upon. 
I  am  content— can'st  then  say  more. 
With  pride  and  pomp  and  treasared  store  ? 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  ANCIENT 
EDIFICES. 

ST.  saviour's  church — WALTHAM 

CROSS— ST.  ALBAFI*8  ABBBY. 

For  fAe  OUe. 

Thbrb  are  some  men  who  are  such 
rigid  utilitarians,  that  they  would  suffer 
every  ancient  national  monument  in  this 
kingdom  to  fall  to  ruin,  and  demolish 
such  as  time  may  have  left,  if  they  stood 
in  the  way  of  any  new  plan  of  the  de- 
stroyers. To  the  honour  of  England, 
however,  there  are  tboae^  who,  though 
firiends  to  real  improvement,  have  stUl 
some  veneration  for  the  works  of  their 
forefathers ;  they  hare  encountered  the 
spoilers  boldly,  and  have  been  met  with 
abuse  and  ridicule.  The  buildings  which 
the^  would  save  are  interesting  to  the 
antiquary  only,  whoseloveis  the  love  of 
the  mouldy  and  rotten !  Is  this  the  easel 
certainly  not;  some  of  the  buildings 
which  have  been  restored,  or  which  are 


now  in  the  course  of  restoration,  are 
monuments  to  which  every  EBglishmah 
may  point  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 
The  church  of  St.  Saviour's  In  South- 
wark  has  been  rescued  from  the  de- 
struction-mongers, and  our  countrvmen 
will  shortly  view  this  building  to  Advan- 
tage from  the  south  side  of  London 
Bridge,  instead  of  seeing  it  screened  by 
sqme  horrid  gin-shop,  painted  in  the 
most  approved  style  of  such  detestable 
taste.  Shame  rest  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  would  have  destroyed  this  venera- 
ble structure,  the  bells  of  which  have 
welcomed  home  the  heroes  of  Cressy, 
Poictiers,  and  Agincourt !  this  should 
have  pleaded  for  it,  even  though  the  dust 
of  Gower  and  Massinger  were  scattered 
to  the  winds!  It  has  witnessed  the 
braverj  of  London's  citizens,  aiidy  in 
after-times,  the  destruction  of  their  an- 
cient bridge,  and  that  dreadful  fire 
which  almost  destroyed  the  city.  It 
has  been  saved  by  men  who  do  not 
weigh  their  interests  against  the  ancient 
glory  of  their  country. 

Waltham  Cross  is  now  a  defaced  and 
mutilated  remnant  of  antiquity,  and  a 
subscription  is  set  on  foot  to  raise 
means  tor  its  restoration.  Who  but  tiie 
tasteless  and  the  stingy  will  withhold 
their  tribute  I  This  cross,  as  all  Eng- 
land knows,  is  one  of  several  erected 
b^  Our  Edward  the  First,  in  memory  of 
his  affectionate  queen.  This  was  a 
bright  trait  in  the  character  of  that 
stem  and  ferocious  monarch.  That 
Eleanor  was  one  of  the  best  of  her  sex, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  feet  that  she 
died  regretted  by  all,  more  especially 
by  him  who  contemplated  with  satisfac- 
tion the  cruel  butchery  of  William 
Wallace.  Is  it  the  antiquary  only  who 
would  preserve  from  ruin  the  monu- 
ment of  a  noble  woman,  who,  though  a 
queen,  surrounded  bv  the  glitter  and 
splendour  of  a  court,  rorgot  not  the  love 
and  devotion  of  a  wife  I  Our  country- 
women will  answer,  no. 

St.  Albania  Abbey  Church  is  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation ;  a  part  of  the  roof 
of  the  aisle  has  lately  fallen  in,  and  an 
eminent  architect  has  pronounced  its 
thorough  repair  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  Bucks  Herald  of  May  26, 
contains  the  letter  of  a  correspondent, 
calling  upon  the  people  of  England  to 
contribute  to  a  fund  for  its  restoration. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  appeal 
may  not  be  made  in  vain.  Our  readers 
will  not  require  to  be  told,  that  this 
vast  edifice  was  raised  upon  the  spot 
where  St.  Alban,  the  proto-martyr  of 
England,  suffered  under  the  Diodesian 
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persecution.  It  was  erected  by  0(fe, 
King  of  Mercia,  and  there  are  many 
traces  of  its  Saxon  origin.  Of  the  abbey 
itself  not  a  yestige  remainsi  except  the 
gateway,  but  the  church  still  exists, 
the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  all 
who  visit  it.  Humphrey,  *•  the  good 
duke*'  reposes  in  a  leaden  coflSn,  dis- 
covered in  a  vault  about  a  century 
since,  and  now  shewn  to  the  curious ; 
Sir  John  Grey  and  other  heroes  of 
the  sanguinary  wars  of  the  roses,  sleep 
beneath  the  stone  floor,  and  their  armo- 
rial bearings  are  emblazoned  on  shields 
attached  to  the  oak  rafters  of  the  roof. 
As  we  write  the  sun  is  pouring  its  light 
over  this  venerable  fabric;  the  swifts 
and  swallows  are  performing  their  fan- 
tastic gyrations  round  its  large  square 
tower,  which  echoes  with  the  sharp 
cries  of  the  daws  that  nestle  in  its  tur- 
rets :  its  chimes  at  intervals  sound  so 
pl^ntively,  that  they  wpuld  seem  to 
mourn  the  decay  of  this  hoary  relic  of 
an  early  period,  which  has  withstood 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  so  many 
ages.  All  good  Englishmen  must  ear- 
nestly desire  to  see  the  restoration  of 
these  edifices.  .      ♦** 


nish  the  tender  recollection  of  their  re- 
ciprocal passion.  Having  written  to 
his  father  at  the  same  time,  he  address-* 
ed  his  father's  letter  to  his  mistress,  in 
which  he  renounces  his  mistress  for 
ever.  The  father,  with  cruel  indigna- 
tion, sent  to  his  son  a  letter  of  the  most 
unkind  nature.  Whether  it  was  this 
letter,  or  a  sense  of  shame  for  the  mis- 
take that  had  happened,  that  she  could 
see  he  had  renounced  her,  the  lover, 
alive  to  the  finest  sensibilities,  threw 
himself  on  his  sword.  His  death  was 
sincerely  lamented  by  all  the  English 
in  the  Palatinate. 


FATAL  MISDIRECTION  OF  A 
LETTER. 

Wq  are  acquainted  with  a  merchant 
in  the  dty,  who  every  night  writes 
many  letters,  which  he  frequently  mis- 
directs, thereby  causing  most  ludicrous 
misukes.  Most  of  our  readers  have 
heard  of  Dean  Swift  directing  a  love- 
letter  to  a  bishop,  and  that  intended  for 
the  bishop  to  his  mistress.  The  fol- 
lowing similar  mistake  happened  in  the 
time  of  James  the  First  When  this 
monarch's  dadghter  married  the  Pala- 
tine, many  soldiers  of  fortune  followed 
her,  among  whom  was  one  Duncomb, 
an  officer  in  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  com- 
pany ;  lie  left  a  beautiful  mistress  be- 
hind him  in  England,  to  whom  he  was 
passionately  attached,  and  had  pro- 
mised marriage.  Her  fortune  being 
small,  his  fEaher  threatened  to  disin- 
herit him ;  and  to  alienate  his  afiections 
from  this  lady,  he  sent  him  to  the  Pala^ 
tinate.  He  charged  him,  at  his  depar- 
tnre,  never  to  think  of  her  more,  if  he 
wished  to  be  remembered  by  him.  The 
lover  had  been  absent  some  time,  and 
his  heart  bisat  with  undiminished  affec- 
tion. He  resolved  to  give  way  to  his 
affection,  and  wrote  to  his  mistress,  as- 
suring her  that  no  threats  or  anger  of 
his   unfeeling  parent  should  ever  ba- 


Lad  they*ll  bring  him  back  to  me." 

d,  •badlBf  her  eye  witb  ber  ivory  bud. 


THB  LOVB- WATCHER. 

A  Lftdye  Mte  oe  a  lofty  hill. 

And  she  looked  toward!  the  aea; 
And  I  marvelled  ai  1  gased  on  her. 

Who  oonld  the  Ladye  be. 
Her  robe  wai  tnovy  white,  her  veil 

Wat  like  the  rainbow's  hue  ; 
There  was  a  blash  on  ber  gentle  cheek. 

And  a  tear  in  her  eye  of  bine. 

Her  bftir  was  braided  from  her  brow. 

And  an  opal  set  In  pearls. 
Still  varying  all  tu  trembling  light. 

Was  In  her  anbnrn  carls. 
She  sate  and  watched  a  bright  bark  glide 

Towards  the  farther  shore : 
And  I  saw  that  she  was  benntKnl, 

Bat  I  know  nothing  more. 

•Twms  aoon,  and  then  the  Ijadye  sang-* 

*»  He  must  have  crossed  the  sea; 
fiven  now  the  waves  are  ebbing  back, 

Aadt 
And, 

She  gased  most  earnestly, 
Bnt  there  was  not  a  speck  to  break 

The  line  of  sea  and  sky. 

Twas  eve— the  red  svn  in  the  west 

Was  resting  on  the  wave. 
And  a  sigh,  that  alasost  breathed  of  faar. 

The  gentle  Ladye  gave. 
Bat  stin  she  watched,  and  tried  to  sinf, 

Tbongb  in  a  saddened  strain, 
«•  Oh,  I  reaaember  all  he  swore, 

I  know  he'll  come  again." 
*Twas  twilight— one  red  lingering  streak 

Alone  still  told  of  day; 
One  trembling  star  was  gllosmering 

Above  the  watery  way. 
The  Ladye  looked— oh  !  tnch  n  look- 
So  straineil  to  pierce  the  dark  ; 
Till  she  trusted  that  it  was  for  tears 

She  could  not  see  his  bark ! 
>Twas  midnight— countless  stars  were  oat— 

The  heavens  were  calm  and  fair. 
The  moon  showed  all  the  dancing  sea, 

Bnt,  ah !  no  sail  was  there ! 
The  Ladye  gave  one  lingering  look 

Across  the  flashing  tide. 
Then  failed  the  light  In  her  bine  eyes. 

And  she  laid  her  down  and  died  1 
'  They  told  me  who  the  Lndye  was— 

Alas!  *tis  ever  so. 
She  lingers  to  the  very  last. 

Then  dies  away  for  woe. 
I  marvel  not  the  Lad je  died 

Thus  like  a  wearied  dove  ; 
For  they  told  me  that  her  name  wai  Hope, . 

And  that  the  watched  for  Love* 
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iMpoerruREs  ofltteiury  men. 

roE  TBK  OUO* 

Some  aathorg  have  practised  aiogular 
impositions  on  the  public.  Varillas, 
the  French  historian,  enjoyed  for  some 
time  a  great  reputation  in  his  own 
country  for  his  historical  compositions. 
When  they  became  more  known,  the 
scholars  of  other  countries  destroyed 
the  reputation  he  had  unjustly  acquired. 
••  His  continual  professions  of  sincerity 
prejudiced  many  in  his  favour,  and 
made  him  pass  for  a  writer  who  had 
penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  cabinet;  but  the  public  were  at 
length  undeceired^  and  convinced  that 
the  historical  anecdotes  which  Varillas 
put  oflf  for  authentic  facts  had  no 
foundation,  being  wholly  of  his  own 
invention,  though  by  affected  citations 
of  titles,  instructions,  letters,  memoirs, 
and  relations,  all  of  them  imaginary,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  them  pass  for 
realities!'* 

Thevenot,  librarian  to  the  French 
king,  was  never  out  of  Europe,  yet  he 
has  composed  two  fcUo  volumes  of  his 
<  Voyages  and  Tra^^ela,*  by  information 
and  memoirs  which  he  collected  from 
those  who  had  travelled;  but  travels 
thos  related  at  second-hand  cannot  be 
of  great  authority,  and  must  be  preg- 
nant with  errors  of  all  kinds. 

Gemelli  Carreri,  a  Neapolitan  gentle- 
man, for  many  years  never  quitted  Ids 
chamber,  confined  by  a  tedious  indis- 
position— he  amused  himself  with  writ- 
ing a  voyage  round  the  worlds-giving 
characters  of  men,  and  descriptions  of 
cooDtries,  as  if  be  had  really  visited 
thenu  Du  Halde,  who  has  written  so 
Toluminous  an  account  of  China,  com- 
piled it  from  memoirs  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  never  travelled  ten  leagues 
from  Paris  in  his  life — though  he  ap- 
pears, by  his  writings,  to  be  very  fami- 
liar with  Chinese  scenery. 

Bamberger's  travels  made  a  great 
sensation — and  the  public  were  dup- 
ed; they  proved  to  be  the  ideal 
voyages  made  by  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Grab-atreet,  about  his  own-  gar- 
ret!  1  am  sorry  to  add,  that  most  of 
our  **  Travels"  have  been  lately  mann- 
&ctured  to  fill  a  certain  size. 

This  is  an  excellent  observation  of 
an  anonymous  author: — "  Writers  y^ho 
never  visited  foreign  countries,  and 
Travelltrt  who  have  run  through  im- 
mense regions  with  fleeting  pace,  have 
given  us  long  accounts  of  various  coitn- 
tries  and  people — evidently  collected 
from  the  idle  reports  and  absurd  tradi- 


tions of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  from 
whom  onl^  they  could  have  received 
those  relations  which  we  see  accuma* 
lated  with  such  uodiscerning  credu- 
Uty." 

Some  authors  have  practised  the 
singular  imposition  of  announcing  a 
variety  of  titles  of  works  as  if  prepar-o 
ing  for  the  press,  but  of  which  nothing 
but  the  titles  have  been  wriuen. 

Paschal,  historiographer  of  France, 
had  a  reason  for  these  ingenious  inven- 
tions— he  continually  announced  such 
titles  that  his  pension  for  writing  on 
the  history  of  France  might  not  be  stop- 
ped. When  he  died,  his  historical 
labours  did  not  exceed  six  pages !     ' 

Gregorio  Leti  is  an  historian  of  much 
(he  same  stamp  as  Varillas.  He  wrote 
with  great  facility,  and  hunger  gene- 
rally Quickened  his  pen.  He  took 
every  thing  too  lightly — yet  his  works 
are  sometimes  looked  into  for  many 
anecdotes  of  English  history  not  to  ha 
found  elsewhere;  and  perhaps  oqgtit 
not  to  have  been  there,  if  truth  had 
been  consulted.  His  great  aim  was 
always  to  make  a  hook,  so  that  he 
swells  his  volumes  with  idle  digres* 
sions  ;  an^  with  a  view  of  amusii^  bis 
readers,  intersperses  many  low  and 
ridiculous  stories ;  and  gives  to  iUns- 
trious  characters  all  the  repartees  and 
good  things  he  collected  fronvold  novel 
writers. 

Such  forgeries  abound ;  the  numer- 
ous "Testamens  Politiques**  of  Col- 
bert, Mazarine,  and  other  great  minis- 
ters, were  forgeries  usually  from  tha 
Pulch  press,  as  are  many  pretended 
"Memoirs."  1  could  point  out,  in  the 
present  day,  some  remarkable  instances 
of  this  kud;  biographies  woven  out 
of  letters,  anecdotes,  and  other  docu- 
ments all  entirely  surreptitious !  The 
French  have  bee^  flagrant  forgerers. 
Among  other  pernicious  efiects  of  these 
shameful  forgeries,  is  that  of  overload- 
ing the  mind  with  a  thousand  false 
notions,  and  mistaking  at  a  distant  day 
the  vilest  calumnies  for  historical  truths. 

Most  of  our  old  translations  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  were  taken 
from  French  versions. 

It  is  now,  I  bplieve,  pretty  well 
agreed  on,  that  the  travels  written  in 
Hebrew,  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
are  very  fictitious.  He  describes  a 
journey,  which  if  ever  he  took,  it  must 
liave  been  with  his  night-cap  on :  being 
a  perfect  dream !  It  is  said  tha^  to  in- 
spirit and  give  importance  to  his  nation, 
he  pretended  he  had  travelled  to  all 
the  synagogues  in  the  east ;  places  he 
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mentions  be  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  seen,  and  the  different  people  be 
describes  no  one  bas  known.  He  cal- 
calates  that  he  bas  found  Jews  to  the 
amount  of  near  eight  hundred  thou- 
sands  of  which  about  half  are  indepen- 
dent, and  not  subjects  of  any  Christian 
or  Gentile  sovereign.  These  fictitious 
travels  have  been  a  source  of  much 
trouble  to  the  learned ;  particularly  to 
those  whose  zeal  to  authenticate  them, 
induced  them  to  follow  the  aerial  foot- 
steps of  the  Hypogrlffe  of  Rabbi  Ben- 
jamin. He  affirms  that  the  tomb  of  Eze- 
kiel,  with  the  library  of  the  first  and 
second  temples,  were  to  be  seen  in  his 
time  at  a  place  on  the  banks  ^  the 
river  Euphrates ;  on  this,  Wesselius  of 
Groningen,  and  many  other  literati 
travelled  on  purpose  to  Mesopotamia, 
bat  the  fairy  treasure  was  never  to  oe 
seen,  nor  even  heard  of! 

The  Oral  on  the  list  of  impudent  im- 
postors, is  Annins  of  Viterbo,  a  Domi- 
nican, and  master  of  the  sacred  palace 
under  Alexander  VI.  .  He  pretended 
he  had  discovered  the  genuine  works 
Sancboniatho,  Manetbo,  Berosus  and 
other  works,  of  which  only  fragments 
lire  remaining.  He  published  seven- 
teen books  of  antiquities  !  But  not 
having  any  m8s»  to  produce,  though  he 
declared  he  bad  found  them  buried  in 
the  earth,  these  literary  fiabrications, 
occasioned  great  controversies ;  for  the 
author  died  before  he  had  made  up  bis 
mind  to  a  confession.  At  their  first 
publication,  universal  joy  was  diffused 
among  the  leamed.-^uspicion  soon 
rose,  and  detection  followed.  How- 
ever, as  the  forger  would  never  acknow- 
ledge himself  as  such,  it  has  been  in- 
geniously conjectured  that  he  himself 
was  imposed  on,  rather  than  that  he 
was  the  impostor.  It  has  been  said, 
that  a  great  volume  in  ms.  anterior  by 
two  hundred  years  to  the  seventeen 
folios  of  Annius  exists  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Colbertine,  in  which  these  pre- 
tended histories  were  to  be  read ;  but 
as  Annius  would  never  point  out  the 
sources  of  bis  seventeen  folios,  the 
whole  is  considered  as  a  flagrant  im- 
posture. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  lite- 
rary impostures  was  adopted  by 
Joseph  Vella  in  1794,  who  becoming 
an  adventurer  in  Sicily,  pretended  that 
he  possessed  seventeen  of  the  lost 
books  of  liivy  in  Arabic ;  he  had  re- 
ceived this  literary  treasure^  he  said, 
from  a  Frenchman  who  had  purloined 
it  from  a  shelf  in  St.  Sophia^s  Church 
At  Constantinople.     As  many  of  the 


Greek  and  Roman  classics  have  been 
translated  by  the  Arabians,  and  many 
were  first  known  in  Europe  in  their 
Arabic  dress,  there  was  nothing  im- 
probable in  one  part  of  his  story.  He 
was  urged  to  publish  these  long-de- 
sired books ;  and  Lady  Spencer,  then 
in  Italy,  offered  to  defray  the  expenses. 
He  had  the  efftonlery,  by  way  of  spe- 
cimen, to  edit  ah  Italian  translation  ol 
the  sixtieth  book,  but  that  book  took  rap 
no  more  than  one  octavo  page !  A  pro- 
fessor of  oriental  literature  in  Fmnia, 
introduced  it  in  bis  work,  never  sm- 
pecting  the  firaod,  but  it  was  nothing 
more  than  the  epitome  of  Floras.  Abowl 
this  time  he  also  gave  ont  that  he  had  a 
code  which  he  had  picked  up  in  tfa« 
abbey  of  St.  Martin,  bat  which  hm 
would  never  return,  containing  the  an- 
cient history  of  Sicily,  in  the  Arabio 
period,  comprehending  above  two 
hundred  years  ;  and  oif  which  ages 
their  own  historians  were  entirely  de- 
ficient in  knowledge.  Vella  declared 
he  had  a  genuine  official  correspond- 
ence between  the  Arabian  governors 
of  Sicily  and  their  snperiors  in  Africa, 
from  the  first  landing  of  the  Arabians 
in  that  Island.  Vella  was  now  loaded 
with  honours  and  pensions !  It  is  troSi 
be  shewed  Arabic  wss,,  which  how- 
ever, did  not  contain  a  syllable  of 
what  be  said.  He  pretended  he  was 
in  continual  correspondence  with 
fi-iends  at  Morocco  and  elsewhere.  Tbs 
King  of  Naples  fiirnished  him  contino- 
ally  with  great  sums  of  money  to  assist 
his  researches.  Four  volumes  in  quarto 
were  at  length  published!— Vella  had 
the  adroitness  to  change  the  Arabic 
■ss.  he  possessed,  which  entirely  re- 
lated to  Mahomet,  to  matters  relative  to 
Sicily;  he  bestowed  several  weeks' 
laboor  to  disfigure  the  whole,  altering 
page  for  page,  line  for  line,  and  word 
for  word,  but  interspersed  numberless 
dots,  strokes,  and  flourishes.  So  that 
when  he  poblished  a  fiM^-simile,  svsry 
one  admired  the  learning  of  Vella,  who 
could  translate  what  no  ooe  else  coald 
read.  He  complained  he  had  lost  am 
eye  in  this  minute  labour )  and  every 
one  thought  ^is  pension  oaght  to  have 
been  increased.  Every  thing  prosper* 
ed  about  him  except  his  eve>  which 
some  thought  was  not  so  bad  neither* 
It  was  at  length  discovered,  by  his 
blunders^  &c,  that  the  whole  was  a 
forgery ;  though  it  had  now  been  pa- 
tronized, translated,  and  extracted, 
throughout  Europe.  When  this  iis» 
was  examined  by  an  orientalist,  it  was 
discovered  to  be  nothing;  bnt  a  history 
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of  Mahomtt  and  hit  yatni/y.— Vella 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment. 
To  be  continued. 


HoPPBRs.— ''There  is,**  says  the 
antbor  of  the  Nataral  History  of  Sel- 
borne,  '*  a  small,  long;  shining  fly  in 
these  parts,  very  trooblesome  to  the 
boQsewife,  by  getting  into  the  chim- 
nies,  and  laying  its  eggs  in  the  bacon 
while  it  is  drying.  These  eggs  pro- 
duce maggots,  called  jumpers,  which, 
harbouring  in  the  gammons  and  best 
parU  of  the  hogs,  eat  down  to  the  bone, 
and  make  great  waste.  This  fly,  I  sus- 
pect, to  be  a  variety  of  the  mtuea  fm- 
irU  of  linnsus.  It  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  summer  in  farm  kitchens,  on  the 
baoonnracks  and  about  the  mantel- 
pieces, and  on  the  ceilings.**  This  fly 
unot  peculiar  to  any  county;  its  ra- 
vages are  felt  as  severely  in  London  as 
in  any  part  of  England.  In  the  ware- 
houses and  cellars  of  wholesale  cheese- 
mongers and  factors,  yon  may  see  some 
of  the  finest  cheeses  rendered  almost 
valueless  by  the  larvm  of  these  abomi- 
nable insects.  In  Wiltshire  and  Glou- 
cestershire they  are  calkd  **  Hoppers.'* 

A.1I. 

English  Mastiffs.  —  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  took  out  some  English  mastiffii  to 
India,  as  a  present  for  the  Great  MoguL 
They  were  of  marvellous  courage. — 
One  of  them  leaped  overboard  to  at^ 
tack  a  shoal  ot  porpoises,  and  was 
lost.  Only  two  of  them  lived  to  reach 
India.  They  travelled  each  in  a  Uule 
coach  to  Agra.  One  broke  loose  by 
the  way,  fell  upon  a  large  elephant 
and  fastened  on  his  trunk;  the  ele- 
phant at  last  succeeded  in  hurling  him 
ofL  This  story  delighted  the  Mogul; 
and  these  dogs,  in  consequence,  came 
to  as  eitraordinary  a  fortune  as  Whil- 
tington's  cat.  Each  had  a  palanquin 
to  take  the  air  in,  with  two  attendants 
to  bear  him,  and  two  more  to  walk  on 
•ach  side  and  £ui  off  the  flies ;  and  the 
Mogul  had  a  pair  of  silver  tongs  made, 
that  be  might,  when  he  pleased,  feed 
them  with  his  own  hand. 

FlSB  OF  THE  B08FH0RC78.~The  B08- 

phorus  swarms  with  myriads  of  the  finny 
tribe,  the  most  ordinary  of  which  are 
the  scombri,  a  species  of  roackarel, 
which  are  dried  without  salt,  by  the 
Greeks;  palamedes  and  slavidria  two 
species  or  dolphins  ;  and  anchovies 
and  nilufer,  which  latter  are  caught  by 
torch  light  on  their  migration  from  the 


Black  into  the  White  Sea,  during  the 
autumn,  when  the  Greek  women,  each 

Srovided  with  a  boat  and  torch,  pass 
le  whole  night  upon  the  water,  fasci- 
nating the  nilufer  into  their  nets  by 
means  of  its  impetuous  dash  at  the 
treacherous  blaze.  To  the  turbot, 
roach,  and  lamprey,  we  have  vet  to  add 
that  monarch  of  the  table,  the  sword- 
fish,  which  is  caught  along  the  shore  in 
wooden  cells,  on  which  the  fishermen 
will  sit  for  whole  hours,  in  motionless 
abiding  of  a  solitary  victim.  Shell-fish 
are  also  found  in  plenty  and  perfec- 
tion. The  Bosphorus  is  at  times  enli- 
vened by  the  ^imbols  of  shoals  of  dol- 
phins, whose  effigies  are  extant  on  the 
coins  of  many  Greek  cities. 


fiaiiai  at  tfffo  SaoU. 

A  HUionif  JHecriptim^  tmd  Smrvep 
iff  the  CUU9  cf  London  and  Woti- 
mintter,  ike  Borough  ^Souihwark, 
4h^  Pari  /.  London:  Effingham 
Wilson. 

From  the  specimen  before  us,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  see  in  due 
course,  a  well  arranged  history  of  our 
metropolis.  We  were  ever  friends  to 
such  works ;  we  would  have  a  history 
of  every  nook  within  this  island,  and 
roust,  therefore,  entertain  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  the  one  under  notice. 
But  we  roust  exclaim  against  the  bad 
taste  which  has  led  the  editor  to  adopt 
the  description  of  wood-cuts  that  ap- 
pear in  this  part.  So  fer  from  being 
an  ornament  to  the  work,  they  are  a 
positive  blemish.  Wood-cuts  in  works 
of  this  kind  should  be  small,  and  in- 
serted amongst  the  letter-press;  no 
roan  of  taste  would  purchase  a  book 
with  great  staring,  vulgar  prints,  like 
those  in  a  child*s  primer.  Our  good- 
will towards  this  history  of  London 
has  betrayed  us  into  these  remarks; 
we  know  the  labour  required  in  such 
compilations,  and  should  regret  to  hsu 
that  that  labour  had  been  expended  in 
vain.  The  reader  will  judge  of  the 
literary  portion  of  the  work  from  the 
following  observations  on  the  early 
trading  of  the  Britons : 

'*  Herodotus,  who  flourished  about 
450  years  before  Christ,  says,  '  I  have 
nothing  certain  to  relate  concerning 
the  western  boundaries  of  Eur  .pe  ;  I 
know  as  little  of  the  islands  called  Cas- 
siterides,  except  from  (be  tin  wlricb  is 
thence  imported  among  us ;  and  though 
I  have  diligently  enquired,  yet  have  I 
never  seen  any  man«  who,  by  his  own 
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experience,  could  inform  roe  of  ibe  na- 
ture of  that  sea  which  boonds  the  ex- 
tremities of  Europe ;  however,  it  is 
certain  that  amber  and  tin  come  from 
its  remotest  parts.'  <  Europe,'  he  adds, 
'  has  not  been  fully  discovered  by  any 
man  ;  and  we  have  no  account  whether 
it  be  bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
side  by  the  sea.'  The  first  classical 
writer  who  expressly  mentions  the  Bri- 
tish isles,  is  toe  author  of  De  Mundo, 
a  work  that  has  been  ascribed  to  Aris- 
totle ;  this  writer  speaks  of  a  sea  that 
comes  towards  the  Gallic  Gulf,  and 
thence  to  the  columns  of  Hercules. — 
*  In  this  sea,'  he  says,  '  are  two  is- 
lands, (Britannia  Albion  and  leme,) 
larger  than  those  we  named  above: 
they  are  directly  above  the  Celts.'  He 
further  describes  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  as  inhabited  by  the  Scythians, 
and  the  western  by  the  Celts. 

*<  Polybius,  who  lived  about  900 
years  before  Christ,  promises  Mn  his 
third  book,'  to  write  a  treiatise  respect- 
ing the  British  Islands,  and  the  making 
of  tin ;  but  this  tract  unfortunately,  if 
ever  written,  is  lost.  Strabo,  and  other 
Greek  historians,  constantly  mention 
tfiese  islands;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  intended  by  the 
Cassiterides  of  the  classical  authors. 
The  Phoenicians,  according  to  Strabo, 
were  long  accustomed  to  visit  the  Cas- 
siterides from  Spain,  for  the  sake  of  a 
profitable  traffic  in  tin,  lead,  and  skins; 
so  jealous  were  they,  we  are  told,  of 
the  monopoly  of  this  commerce  which 
they  at  one  time  enjoyed,  that  when  the 
Romans  followed  a  Phcenician  ship 
bound  hither,  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering the  market,  the  hiaster  ran  the 
vessel  aground,  and  destroyed  it,  ra- 
ther than  let  them  trace  his  course. — 
There  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Phoenicians  not  only  traded  to  Bri- 
tain for  tin.  Sec,  but  established  a  co- 
lony here  at  a  remote  period ;  certain 
it  is  that  the  date  of  the  voyage  of  Ha- 
roilco,  who  was  sent  b^  the  senate  of 
Carthage,  about  the  time  of  Darius 
Nothus,  to  discover  the  western  shores 
and  part  of  Europe,  agrees  almost  pre- 
cisely with  the  date  of  the  coming  over 
of  several  friendly  tribes.  Dr.  Vincent, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  ancients  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  says,  '  that  tin  is  mention- 
ed as  an  import  into  Africa,  Arabia, 
8cindi,  and  the  coast  of  Bilalabar.  It 
has  continued  an  article  of  commerce 
brought  out  of  Britain  in  all  ages ;  con- 
veyed to  all  the  countries  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks, 


and  Romans,  and  carried  info  the  East- 
ern Ocean  from  the  origin  of  commerce: 
tin,'  he  continues,  ^is  enumerated  by 
Arrian  as  exported  to  India,  and  if  we 
find  the  produce  of  Britain  conveyed  to 
Malabar  in  the  earliest  period  that  his- 
tory can  reach,  we  find  the  spices  of 
Malabar  in  Britain,  in  an  age  when  the 
course  of  the  commerce  with  India  was 
probably  as  little  known  as  the  exist- 
ence of  Amerii^ ;  the  venerable.  Bede, 
who  died  in  the  year  735,  was  possess- 
ed of  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  frankin- 
cense. The  Phoenicians,  in  tact,  trad- 
ed to  all  parts  of  the  known  world, 
perhaps  from  the  time  of  Abraham.' — 
They  enriched  themselves  by  exchang- 
ing their  manu&ctures,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  the  East,  for  the  silver  of  Spain 
and  the  tin  of  Britain.  Spain  was  to 
them  what  America  has  been  to  us; 
but  Britain  was  so  invaluable  to  their 
trade,  that  they  uniformly  endeavoured 
to  throw  a  veil  of  mystery  over  its  si- 
tuation and  its  produce.  *  At  every  sta- 
tion the^  visited  on  the  Mediterranean, 
these  enterprising  navigators  establish- 
ed colonies ;  Strabo  mentions  their  pos- 
ses^g  not  less  than  three  hundred  on 
the  shores  of  that  sea.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  unreasonable  to  infer  that 
they  established  similar  settlements  in 
more  distant  countries,  and  particularly 
in  Britain,  where,  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  they  possessed  the  monopoly  of 
an  article  which  enriched  them,  and 
was  so  much  required  by  other  na- 
tions." 


€tAU  Calk. 


Plating  thb  Fool.— How  is  a  man 
now-a-days  to  know  how  to  play  the 
fool  I  Where  is  he  to  find  a  master  I 
There  was  once  on  a  time  seven  wise 
men ;  it  is  now'  a  hard  matter  to  find  as 
many  fools.  The  old  original  British 
fool  is  lost ;  like  the  capercailzie,  it  is 
a  thing  that  was.  The  world  is  getting 
on  too  fast ;  it  is  precocious;  it  is  ad- 
vancing beyond  its  strength;  it  is  be- 
coming too  wise  to  last;  it  has  flung 
away  its  toys  too  soon,  and  is  endan- 
gering its  life  with  too  sedate  a  man- 
hood ere  its  twenty-first  century.  A 
really  wise  man  will  be  discovered  by 
this  sign,  that  he  chooses  to  wear  some 
little  foible  or  folly  in  such  sort,  that 
this  friends  and  his  foes  may  lay  hold 
of  it  when  they  list,  and  make  it  a  han- 
dle for  detraction  or  disparagemenL 
The  most  dangerous  thing  m  the  world 
is  to  be  <«r««  sf  raiMndui,  enwrapped 
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fai  ezcdlettee,  m  9oim€  ranh  folkt  ttrir^ 
to  be.  What  is  the  cotiseqactioel-*- 
Tfait  envy  or  OMilioe  cms  boldly  into 
them.  They  eKperience  the  flit^  of  the 
tortoise,  which  was  carried  midair, 
and  dashed  to  pieces  against  a  rock  by 
the  eagle,  becaase  ft  was  so  inaccessi- 
ble* IMtt  JTJto.  Mkg' 

War.— Fortune  and  success  are  apt 
to  represent  things  as  glorious,  which 
in  their  nature  are  detestable.  What 
millions  have  the  phantom  false-glory 
sacrificed  at  her  altars !  The  actions 
of  great  conquerors,  however  unworthy 
are  often  viewed  in  distant  ages  and 
remote  regions,  not  with  wonder  and 
amasement  only,  but  even  with  envy. 
But  the  prospect  of  eternity  must  con- 
vince us  that  to  die  for  the  service 
of  our  fellow  creatures  is  really  glori- 
ous ;  whilst  those  who  trample  upon  a 
prostrate  world  and  violate  the  laws  of 
numanitv,  are  but  as  dreadful  storms  or 
pestilential  blasts,  to  execute  the  wrath 
of  an  offended  God.  Men  who  trace 
the  paths  of  glory  by  the  light  of  fire 
and  sword,  can  have  no  right  to  be  re- 
membered, except  it  be  with  horror  or 
indignation. 

Clock-  At  GBNBVA.^Ia  the  knig 
m9m  of  the  public  library  at  Geneta, 
m  a  clock  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  on 
the  dome  of  which  stands  the  figure  of 
the  bird,  '*  whose  lofty  and  shrill^ 
sounding  throat  awakes  the  god  of  day." 
The  mechanism  being  wound  up,  dian- 
tideer  flaps  his  wings  and  crows  lustily ; 
whereupon  twelve  figures,  representing 
the  apostles,  dance  to  the  music  of 
chimes,  round  a  peristyle:  still  lower 
down  the  mimic  structure  is  a  balcony, 
in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  site  en- 
tiiroiied ;  lo  her«  oat  of  a  door  on  tiie 
right,  comes  a  winged  figure,  repre- 
aenting  the  angel  of  the  annunciation : 
presently  after>  from  another  door  on 
the  laft-hand  aide^  a  skeleton,  as  the 
image  of  death,  advances,  and  falls 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin.  At 
Ibat  UMmient  a  personage  in  the  centre 
of  tiie  dome,  behind  ^our  Ladye,'* 
opens  a  third  door,  and  strikes  upon  a 
bell  the  time  of  the  day.  On  this  whin»> 
aioal  piece  of  lioralogy  is  inscribed  the 
date,  1650. 

A  Sfbakiwg  Doo.— Some  author  of 
andquhy,  whose  name  has  escaped  us, 
writes  of  a  6<x  which  spoke  many 
nvotds.  This  wili  not  be  doubted  after 
vending  the  fbllowing  curious  account 
t)f  a  doe,  communicated  by  the  celebra- 
ted Lubnitz  to  the  Royal  Academv  of 
I'Vaiice;«^Thi8  dog  was   of  middling 


lite,  and  belonged  to  a  peasant  in 
Saxony.  A  little  boy  (the  peasant's 
aon)  imagining  that  he  perceived  in  the 
<)og*s  voice  an  indistinct  resemManoe 
to  certain  words,  determined  to  try  to 
teach  him  to  speak,  and  made  soch 
progress  that  the  animal  was  able  to 
articulate  as  many  as  thirty  words, 
bein^  able  to  calf,  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  for  tea,  coiSee,  chocolate,  &c. 
It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  words  should  be  repeated 
over  to  him  each  time,  and  he,  as  It 
were,  echoed  them  from  his  preceptor. 
The  French  Academicians  say,  that  if 
they  had  not  possessed  the  testimony  of 
ao  great  a  man  as  Lubnitz,  they  never 
could  haye  credited  the  story. 

Thb  Ladibs  of  Cahacab.  —  View 

them  in  church,  in  tiie  magnificent  ca- 
thedral, eapecially  on  fi^val  ooca- 
sionS|  and  yon  are  full  of  admiration. 
They  are  richly  and  even  elegantly 
drcMed— all  silks  of  various  kinds  and 
colours.  A  silk  shawl  adorns  tha  head, 
perhaps  rather  fantastically,  and  han^s 
down  over  the  shoulders  in  tha  «ast 
graceful  manner,  but  is  shidioaslf  pre- 
vented from  concealing  the  beauties  of 
the  boaom  and  waiat.  The  skirts  be- 
low are  equally  guarded  against  envi- 
ously withholding  from  view  tlietteaieM 
ancles  which  ever  nature  turned.  The 
stockings  and  shoea  are  aaited  to  all 
this  array  of  grace  and  charma*  Thc^ 
come  tripping  into  the  hallowed  bouae, 
a  damsd  st^  from  behini,  and  lays 
a  cushion  for  her  mistresa'a  knees, 
which  would  do  no  discredit  m  a 
hearth-rug  to  the  most  splendid  draw- 
ing-room in  London.  It  is  in  the  nud- 
dle  of  the  consecrated  place,  where  no 
seats  or  forms  obstruct  yonr  view,^^ 
As  soon  as  the  lady  drops  on  her  knees 
she  adjusts,  with  reverted  band,  her 
dress  behind,  as  if  fearful  of  accidental 
exposure,  but  carefally  abstains  froai 
covering  her  fine  feet  and  andea.— 
Whether  it  be  **  naUire  that  works  in 
her  so,'*  as  Milton  has  it,  or  whether 
tlie  practice  is  derived  from  times  when 
men,  as  well  as  women,  freqsentsd 
Catholic  churches,  I  am  not  able  lo 
determine.  Their  dark  round  eyea  are 
full  of  life»  and,  you  hastily  conclude, 
of  intelligence. 

Curious  Lbttbh.— A  Quaker,  who 
had  sent  his  watch  to  one  of  the  ssme 
belief  three  or  Toor  times  to  be  repaired, 
but  which  was  not  at  all  benefited  in 
the  end,  dispatched  the  following  cha- 
racteristic epistle  to  the  watch  repairer: 
**  Friend  John— I  once  more  ftend  thee 
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my  erroneoos  pocket  clock.  Hie  la^t 
tiine  ahe  was  at  thy  bourdy  she  was  iti 
no  ways  benefited  by  thine  instructions. 
I  find,  from  the  wavering  of  her  hands, 
and  the  index  of  her  mind,  she  is  not 
right  in  the  inward  man*-I  mean  the 
BBainspring.  Therefore,  take  her  and 
purge  her  with  thy  adjusting  tool  of 
truth ;  and,  if  possible,  drive  her  from 
the  error  of  her  ways.  Let  her  visit 
the  sun^s  motion,  the  true  calculation 
table,  and  the  equator ;  and,  when  thou 
hast  brought  her  conformable  to  the 
standard  of  truth,  send  her  home  with 
the  bill  of  moderation,  which  shall  be 
remitted  to  thee  by  thy  friend, 

"  Obadiah  B— 
"  Dated  this  second  day  of  the  week, 
commonly  called  Monday.'* 

Growth  op  Hair  after  Death. — 
The  learned  Honoratus  Fabri  (lib.  3, 
dt  PlaniiMy)  and  several  other  authors, 
•re  of  opinion  that  hair,  wool,  feathers, 
nails,  horns,  teeth,  &c.  are  nothing  but 
▼egefabks.  If  it  be  so,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  see  them  grow  on  the  bodies 
of  animals,  eyen  after  their  death,  as 
has  frequently  been  observed.  »  Petrus 
Borellus,  Hist,  et  Obs.  Med.  Cent.  1. 
Obs.  lO,  pretends  that  these  productions 
may  be  transplanted  as  vegetables ;  and 
may  grow  in  a  different  place  from  that 
where  they  first  germinated.  He. also 
relates,  in  some  of  his  observations  on 
the  subject,  amongst  others,  that  of  a 
tooth  drawn  out  and  transpl^ted,which 
may  appear  pretty  singular. — Annual 
HegiiitTy  n62,  p.  to.  Immediately 
following  this  article  is  another,  en- 
titled "  Observations  on  the  Hair  of 
De^d  l^ersotts,*'  being  an  extract  of  a 
leaer  from  Barlholine  to  Jacks,  inserted 
in  the  ArU  ofCcpenhagen,  and  as  it  is 
not  very  lotig,  while  we  have  the  work 
before  us,  we  may  as  well  transcribe  it 
also:->-"ldo  not  know  whether  you 
ever  observed  that  the  hair,  which,  in 
people  living  was  black  or  gray,  often 
after  their  death,  in  digging  up  their 
graves,  or  opening  the  vaults  where 
tbev  lie,  is  found  changed  into  a  fair 
or  fiaxen  colour,  so  that  their  relations 
can  scarce  know  them  again  by  such  a 
mark.  This  change  is  produced,  ub- 
donbcedly,  by  the  hot  and  concentred 
vapours  which  are  exhaled  from  the 
dead  bodies." 

The  Valientb  Indians. — "  In  the 
wet  seasons,*'  says  Roberts,  in  bis  7Va- 
wlf  tn  Central  America^  "  which  with 
4be  Valientes  is  a  period  of  rest  and 
enjoyment,  they  form  parties  for  drink- 
ing weak  preparations  of  cocoa^  of  which 


they  take  immetise  quantities.  Their 
method  of  preparing  it  is  extremely 
simple,  it  being  merely  bruised  or 
crushed  between  two  stones,  and  ground 
to  a  consistence  of  paste,  diluted  with 
warm  water ;  and  in  this  state  passed 
round  to  the  company  in  calabashes, 
containing  each  about  a  quart:  some 
Indians  drink  eight  or  ten  quarts  at 
a  sitting,  which  induces  a  state  of 
sleepy  insensibility.'* 

Personal  Appearance  op  Frbde- 
i|iCK  the  Great.— I  examined,  with 
strong  t:uriosity,  this  man;  great  in 
genius,  small  in  stature,  almost  bent 
down  under  the  weight  of  his  laurels 
and  his  long  labours.  His  blue  cost, 
worn  out  like  his  body,  his  long  boots 
that  went  higher  than  his  knees,  his 
waistcoat  stained  with  snuff,  fbrmed  a 
singular  at^d  yet  noble  appearance.— 
The  fire  of  his  looks  showed  that  his 
mind  had  not  decayed  with  age;  in 
spite  of  his  invalided  appearance,  it 
was  seen  that  he  conld  still  fight  like  a 
young  soldier;  in  spite  of  his  small 
size,  the  mind  still  taw  him  greater  than 
all  other  mm.*' 

Memtin  •fC»mnt  Segme. 
Catharine  op  Russia.-^**  She  had 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  graceftil  movlll, " 
blue  eyes,  and  dark  eye^brsiwv,  n  9«ry 
genUe  look,  and  wiwn  she  wished  It, 
an  engaging  mnile,  la  order  to  di»- 
guise  the  corpulency  of  ige«  wMch 
effaces  every  cWm,  she  wore  a  loose 
robe  with  long  sleeves,  a  dress  very 
much  like  that  of  the  early  Muscovites. 
The  whiteness  and  beauty  of  her  skin 
were  the  attractions  which  site  pre- 
served the  longest."  /&. 

Russian  Police.*—"  The  ibllowitlg 
occurrence,"  says  a  recent  writer  ton 
Russia,  "  witnessed  one  day  in  the 
street  at  Saint  PeCersburgh,  by  n 
friend  of  mine,  serves  to  instaooe 
the  dread  entertained  by  the  lover 
classes  of  getting  under  the  power  of 
the  police.  As  he  was  passing  the 
Isaac  Bridge,  a  drooshka  suddenly 
stopped  before  him,  when  the  driver 
leaped  down,  and  with  every  symptom 
of  consternation,  took  his  passenger 
from  off  the  seat  of  the  vehicle,  md 
laid  him  on  the  road ;  he  then  liastily 
remounted  his  box,  and  ditive  away 
with  all  possible  speed.  The  passenger 
had  been  seized  with  a  fit,  when,  thinn- 
ing he  might  die,  the  affrighted,  but 
prudent  Russian,  took  this  method  of 
getting  rid  of  him,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  trouble  and  expence  the  police 
would  have  imposed  upon  him,  had  he 
been  ToQud  with  the  dead  body.*^ 
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SlNOl^LAIl    MODB    OP    FlSHINO.— At 

the  magniflcent  estate  of  Count  Marnix, 
the  Grand  Veneur  of  the  Netherlands, 
there  are  such  immense  decoys  for  wild 
ducks,  that  in  winter  time,  during  a 
hard  frost,  1 500  to  2000  couple  of  wilii 
ducks  are  caught ;  and,  in  a  (avonrable 
season,  roost  of  the  towns  within  100 
miles  of  Bomheim  are  supplied  with 
tbero  at  the  rate  of  Is.  9d.  a  couple.  In 
fhe  middle  of  this  estate  there  is  a  lake 
about  §eren  miles  in  length,  whicn, 
many  centuries  ago,  formed  a  branch  of 
the  Scheldt.  Here,  a  mode  of  angling, 
or  rather  of  making  ducks  angle,  is 
practised.  To  the  legs  of  half  a  dozen 
tame  ducks,  short  lines,  with  hooks  and 
baits,  are  attached ;  the  birds  swim 
about,  and  as  the  lake  is  well  stocked 
with  fish,  in  a  few  minutes  they  are 
sure  to  bite ;  a  struggle  then  takes  place 
between  the  duck  anjd  the  fish,  the  latter 
attempting  to  escape,  and  the  bird  en- 
deavouring to  get  to  shore,  where,  the 
instant  he  arrives,  a  good  supply  of  food 
is  given  to  him.  The  scene  is  truly  lu- 
dicrous, and  indeed  cruel,  when  it  hap- 
pens that  a  large  pike  seizes  the  bait ; 
the  poor  bird  struggles  with  all  his 
might  to  reach  the  bank,  but  is  often 
palled  andar  water,  and  would  be 
drowned,  did  not  a  person  go  out  in  a 
boat  to  his  assistance. 

Pbesian  Unbblibp.— *<  1  have  heard 
a  report,"  said  the  Shah,  « which  1 
cannot  belkv«,  that  your  king  has 
only  one  wife.*' — *<  No  Christian  Prince 
can  have  npM^**  skid  the  Eelchee.— 
'^O,  1  kno#ihat,  but  he  may  have  a 
little  lady.'*  —  •*  Our  gracious  king, 
George  the  Third,"  replied  the  Envoy, 
'^  is  an  example  to  his  subjects  of  at- 
tention to  morality  and  religion  in  this 
respect,  as  in  every  other." — "  TWs 
may  all  be  very  proper,"  concluded  his 


majesty  of  Persia,  laughing,  <<  bat  cer- 
tainly I  should  not  like  to  be  king  of 
such  a  country." 

Anbcdotb  op  Frbdbbick  tbb 
Grb4t.— One  day.  at  Potsdam,  the  king 
heard  from  his  cabinet  a  considerable 
tumult  in  the  street ;  be  called  an  oiB- 
oer,  and  told  him  to  go  and  ascertain 
the  cause.  Tlie  officer  went,  and  came 
back  to  tell  his  majesty  that  a  very 
scurrilous  placard  against  his  majesty 
was  fixed  on  the  wall,  but  that  it  was 
placed  so  high  that  a  great  crowd 
pressed  forward,  and  were  pushing 
each  other  to  read  it  "But  the 
guards,"  he  added,  "  will  soon  come 
and  disperse  them."  *<  Do  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  replied  the  kii^  «<fix  the 
placard  lower  down  that  they  may  read 
It  at  their  ease." 

Italian  Pun.  — When  Buonaparte 
made  his  first  campaign  in  Italy,  the 
French  were  deserted.  Some  Italians 
remarked  that  the  French  were  all  ras- 
cals, upon  which  a  punster  observed : 

Nm  nuti,  mm  Bmrna-partt, 

Not  all.  Itot  •  sood  many  of  tlMni.       ^ 

During  the  Chancellorship  of  Sir 
Anthony  Hart,  application  was  made 
for  proceedings  against  a  Trinity  stu- 
dent, who  had  gone  off  with  a  wealthy 
heiress  named  Grace.  The  parties, 
however,  became  reconciled,  and  the 
matter  dropped:— 

Thus  inif  hty  Lov«  tb«  Mcret  coakl  iropul; 
To  catdi  •  Ormn  bcjtmd  the  readi  of  Bmt! 

Rbtort.— Tom  Little  was  trying  to 
speak  Italian  once,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  nobleman  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  that  language  (tfaoi^ 
with  nothing  else  worth  knowing,)  with 
the  hackneyed  truism, "  a  little  learning 
is  a  dangerous  thing;"  to  which  the 
poet  replied, "  Ilien  you  must  be  in  a 
very  perilous  condition,  for  you  know 
lett  than  Uff (e." 


Btorg  anH  Cl^ronofosg. 


Thursday,  June  98. 

Bigh  Wmttr  36  m.  nfur  8  mttm. 
17i6.-Oa  tbU  di^.  tfc«  Hoom  of  CommoDs 
panad  an  Act  for  tbc  panishment  of  all  panons, 
wbo  should  Mdttce  toldiara  to  daaart  from  tba 
Eoglbh  armj.  It  also  madt  the  cnliBtiag  of  Ro- 
man Catholic*  into  hit  Mi^Mty't  tknrica  liable  to 
flna  and  tmprkoonMoC 

Monday,  July  2. 

Bi§k  Wmttr,  1m,  mfm  II  mom, 

ITM^Analvenary  ofadraadfol  fire  at  Sn3rr- 


na,  which  nearly  destroyed  that  city.  It  first 
broke  out  at  the  house  of  a  Jew.  The  Christiaa 
marcbaob  were  to  fortunate  as  to  save  thegrealer 
partof  their  proper^ ;  bat  the  dittreas.  in  ooom- 
quence  of  this  •viitl  viutatian,  was  inexpratiUy 
dreadful. 

1750.--Sir  Edward  Seymour**  claln  to  the 
dukedom  of  Somerset,  which  bad  been  so  long 
con^dered  by  the  Attomey^eneraU  received  the 
sanction  of  that  fnactioaary  in  tkiis  year. 


TO  COaaESPONDBNTS. 
We  are  torry  we  cannot  avail  ourselvea  of  the  commtwlcation  of  T.  F.    fill  riK«T  packet 
did  not  reach  as. 
**  The  Silver  Bell,"  by  Roger  Calveriey,  in  oar  aeit. 

Maywehopetokearaffaittfrom  B.  B.Cravea?  C^  r^^^rAr^ 
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OR,   MUSBUM   OP   BNTBRTAINMBNT. 


So.  xxv.^yot.ix. 


Saturday,  June  16, 1SS9 


Sttp00t^aO. 


illutftratfir  mrttrU. 

OLD    STORIES   OF     THE    RHINE 

CASTLES. 

By  Eager  CalverUy, 

FOK   THB   OLIO. 

THE  SILVER  BELL. 

A  STORY  OP  THB  RHBINGAU. 

Like  hbt  to  whom,  at  dead  of  olf  bt, 
Tke  lever,  witk  hi*  look*  of  light, 
Came  in  the  flmb  of  love  and  pridOt 
Aed  acftled  the  terrace  of  his  bride  ; 
Wbea.as  ihesaw  him  rathly  ■prlo;. 
And,  midway  up.  in  danf  cr  clinf , 
She  flunr  him  down  her  long  black  hair, 
BxclaimioK  breaihleM, '  There  level  therel* 
flee!  light,  as  up  their  granHe  tteep* 

The  reck  foaie  of  Arabia  clamber, 
Fearleti  from  eras  to  crag  he  leapt. 

And  now  Is  In  the  maiden's  chamber. 

As  80011  as  the  boat  has  passed  the 
much  dreaded  whirlpool  of  the  Binger- 
locb,  the  traveller  sees  before  him  the 
village  of  Ashmannshausen ;  on  the 
left  band  bank  the  ivied  wreck  of  Bauz- 
bergCastle  crumbles  ghastily  away ;  and 
the  rains  of  Konigstein  and,  a  little 
lower  down,  the  old  lowers  of  Falkeii- 
boarg  present  (heir  mossy  walls,  among 

Vol.  IX. 


a  profusion  of  nndisturbed  verdnre. 
On  the  right  hand  bank  the  town  of  Lo- 
rich  forms  the  froi^tier  of  the  Rheingan. 
It  is  hereabouts  that  the  mountain  enti- 
tled Kedrich,  or  the  Devil's  Staircase, 
buries  its  huge  head  in  the  clouds;  and 
with  this  mountain  our  story  has  much 
to  do. 

Not  far  from  the  town  of  Lorich  you 
are  shewn,  even  to  the  present  day,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  chateau,  which 
was  formerly  inhabited  by  Sibol  van 
Lorich,  a  knight  of  distinguished  va- 
lour, but  of  a  disposition  which  was 
anything  but  amiable. 

it  happened  one  night  during  very 
stormy  weather,  t'nat  a  little  old  man 
with  a  long  gray  beard  solicited  shelter 
at  the  castle  gate.  The  knight  of  Lo- 
rich having  reconnoitred  this  singular 
figure  through  a  loop-hole  in  the  por- 
ter's lodge,  refused  him  admission  in  a 
tone  and  manner  sufficiently  harsh. 

**  Oh !  just  as  you  please !  1  will  call 
you  to  an  account  for  it,  however,"  t^as 
the  only  reply  of  father  Graybeard,  and 
with  the  utmost  composure  he  pursued 
his  journey.  Sir  Sibol  paid  no  great 
attention  to  these  words  at  the  time,  but 
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when  at  noon,  the  following  day,  he 
aatfuned  hu  canopied  seat  at  tde  high 
table  in  hit  baronial  ball,  the  mighty 
bear'a  ham  stood  antoQched,tbe  saToary 
▼enifon  ceased  to  steam,  the  ruddy  wine 
babbles  blinked  and  died  on  the  gob- 
let%  gold-wrought  brim,  for  Garlind,  the 
only  surviving  pledge  of  his  dead  wife, 
Garlind,  by  tarns  the  consolation  and 
amusement  ofhis  widowhood— Garlind, 
a  beaatifol  little  girl,  twelve  years  old, 
was  waited  for  hi  yam !  The  tassals 
were  immediately  dispatdhed  in  ev«ry 
direction ;  and  at  list  Sibol  himself  set 
forth  to  seek  her.  A,  yoong  shepherd, 
from  whom  the  distracted  father  made 
inqairies  to  that  effect,  apprised  him 
that  he  had  noticed  a  ypang  girl  in  the 
cooler  hoars  of  the  morning,  oki  the 
aide  of  the  Kedrich  moantain,etnployed 
in  gathering  the  scarlet,  yellow,  and 
blae  flowers,  that  variegate  its  green 
grasMs  in  brilliant  maltitades.  A  short 
time  afterward,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  little 
men  advance  towards  her,  and  finally 
carry  her  away  ap  the  amggVmountain 
as  easily  as  If  they  wara  walking  on  a 
plain. 

<'  God  forbid  !'*  added  the  shephei6| 
crossing  himself  devoutly,  '*  that  they 
should  have  been-  those  misohievoos 
Gnomes  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  the 
mountain,  and  who  are  very  easily 
provoked.** 

Sir  Sibol,  seised  with  horror  at  this 
ficcoant,  cast  his  eyes  towards  t)ie  sam« 
mit  of  the  Kedridi,  and  sore  enoogh 
there  he  beheld  his  preUy  little  Garlimi, 
who  seemed  to  stretch  oot  her  arms  to« 
wards  him  for  help.  Sibol  immediately 
assembled  all  his  vassals,  to  see  if  there 
was  not  one  among  them  who  could 
scramble  ap  to  the  top  of  the  moontain* 
The  enormous  reward  offered  by  the 
agoniied  father  induced  many  to  undw^ 
take  the  attempt,  but  not  one  socceeded* 
The  first  fell  and  broke  his  leg;  ano- 
ther lost  an  eye ;  and  a  third,  when  near 
the  summit,  was  dashed  from  crag  to 
crag,  till  he  lay  a  lifeless  and  mangled 
mass  at  the  bottom.  Sir  Sibol  then  or- 
dered them  to  prepare  their  tools  for 
cutting  out  a  road  in  the  mountain.  His 
commands  were  obeyed  with  the  utmost 
promptitude,  for  Garlind  was  a  general 
nivourite;  but  the  labourers  had  scarce- 
ly commenced  their  work,  when,  from 
the  pmnacles  of  the  mountain  there  was 
launched  noon  them  such  a  multitude 
of  stones,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
consult  their  safety  by  flight.  They, 
one  and  all,  declared  that  at  the  same 
time  they  beard  a  voice  proceeding  ap- 
parently from  the  centra  of  the 


tain,  whidi  pranoaaoed  diitiiictly  these 
words: — 

*'  It  is  thus  we  return  the  hospitality 
of  SnrSibol  van  Lorich!" 

Sir  Sibol  bad  recoarae  to  all  aianner 
of  prmects  for  the  recovery  of  hii  dar- 
ling from  the  power  of  the  Gnomes. 
According  to  the  saperstition  of  the 
age,  he  made  more  tnan  one  vow,  and 
distributed  moniilDent  lar^jMes  to  the 
monastic  orders  and  to  the  poor.  Bat 
all  was  in  vain:  no  one  could  give 
him  good  counsel  as  to  the  means  to  be 
pursued ;  and  much  less,  after  the  frigfat- 
ful  examples  that  had  been  made, 
durst  any  body  offer  his  assiBtsnre  in 
regaining  poor  Garlfnd. 

Days^  weeks,  months,  thus  flowed 
away,  and  the  wretched  fkther  had  no 
other  consdhtioa  than  the  certainty 
that  his  child  was  still  in  lifo ;  for  his 
first  look  in  the  morning,  and  his  last 
at  nightfiiU,  rested  on  the  summit  of  the 
Kednch;  and  there  he^  always  saw 
Garlind,  extending  to  her  dear  fotber 
her  white  arms  in  a  manner  that  cleft 
his  yearning  heatt  in  twain.  It  was  at 
those  periods  alone  that  the  Gnoaies 
permitted  her  to  be  visible  to  his  eyes; 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide  whether  pleasure  or  pain  predo- 
minated in  the  efi^ts  of,  thir  truly  tan- 
talean  punishment. 

Meanwhile,  the  Gnomes  took  the  ut- 
most possible  care  of  the  little  girl; 
fondling. ber  with  the  most  aflectionste 
caresses,  and  endeavouring  to  win  her 
yoong  heart  by  the  most  lavish  giAi 
and  indulgences.  In  the  roost  roosan- 
tic  and  inviolate  reoosscs  of  their  do- 
main, they  built  her  a  beaofttul  pavil- 
lion;  the  walls  they  encrusted  witii  the 
most  miffnifioenlly  variegaiad  ahdls, 
and  the  dome  was  of  dasning  caystal. 
The  softened  lustre  of  the  sun  floated 
in  upon  its  checkered  oMrtile  pave- 
ment ;  and  tall  alabaster  pttlars,  lightly 
curtained  with  pink  and  palegreea 
silks,  disclosed  the  groves  and  parier* 
res  of  a  richly  planted  ganleo,  firom 
whence  soft  and  sleepy  xephvrs,  swel* 
ling  the  dainty  draperies,  wafteda  thoo* 
sand  odoors  around  the  fluttering  ring- 
lets of  Garlind.  A  large  basin  unde^ 
the  centre  of  the  dome,  entirely  of  coral, 
was  surrounded  with  « little  trtdlicaof 
white,  yellow,  and  red  nosea,  closteiw 
ing  over  a  border  of  the  most  rsrs 
mosses,  which  ware  kept  in  perpetual 
verdure  by  the  silver  sprinklinfs  of  tha 
fountain.  The  ntghtmgale,  the  black** 
bird,  and  the  throstle,  here  lavisbsd 
theur  most  bewitching  melodica ;  and 
the  BuranHUn  spirits,  by  their  art,  pro- 
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l^biled  tlM  approach  of  stonn  er  ndii« 
ThAr  nnales  also  made  ap  smnptaoaa 
dnum  tor  Garlindy  and  gave  her  neck^ 
laoes  of  eneraldfl,  diamoDda,  and  ra- 
biea.  Her  table  was  every  dav  leaded 
with  dainties^  for  whieh  the  four  ele- 
BNnta  were  pot  in  re<{ui8ition>  and 
which  were  aerved  op  la  gold  and 
silver  veaaeU  of  the  most  raarvellooa 
workmanship;  and  the  Gnomes  ema«> 
laled  each  other  in  striving  to  enliven 
her  with  songs.  baUads,  legends^  and 
fidiT  tales. 

Tbere  was,  in  particalar,  a  Utile  oU 
woman,  whom  the  others  called  Trud» 
who  distiogaisfaed  herself  in  fondling 
and  indalgUig  the  pretty  Garlind^-she 
was  for  ever  whispering  in  her  ear : 

"Bet9f  good,  cheer,  my  darling,  my 
love ;  I  am  preparing  a  marriage  dowry 
lor  yoo,  wmoh  a  khig*s  daoghter  need 
not  4iadaiq  t** 

Poor  mortal  years  had  now  rolled 
•wi^  ^tMA  the  htai  morning  on  which 
she  was  carried  off  to  the  Kedrich ; 
and  Garlind,  from  a  little  playfdl  fih> 
aonatiiig  girl,  had  become  a  beautifttl» 
blashingigracefol  virgin-^a  prize  for.  a 
•nnmer  day*s  tournament.  The  first 
■parkling  beam  of  the  mom^  and  the 
last  tranqail  crimson  of  the  evening 
8kj,  still  reveided  to  Sir  Sibol  de  -Lof 
rich  the  form  of  his  lost  child,  from  the 
anmmit  of  the  Kedrich;  and  with  these 
momentary  hiterviews,  the  unhappy 
knight  b4;an  to  think  he  most  content 
himself  for  the  rest  of  his  miserable 
life.  Affairs  wore  this  aspect,  when  8ir 
Eatbebn  of  Konigstein*  a  young  and 
valoroas  chevalier,  and  of  an  endent 
ianily  in  the  neighboorhood,  retomed 
to  his  anceolral  castle,  from.  HuRgary^ 
where  he  had  gilded  gloriously  his 
maiden  sword  with  TOrkish  blood,  en 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Hiareman* 
lie  mansion,  weaving  like  a  garland  its 
groves  of  beech-trees,  amidst  which  its 
gray  spires,  and  turrets,  and  l^mished 
fmaa  glistened  to  the  sen,  might  be 
deooriedfrom  Sir  Sibol's  battlements. 

Rnthehn  of  Konigstein  had  no  sooner 
kamt  the  aiUstion  that  had  befallen 
kia  old  nei^bour,  thmi  he  resolved  to 
attenipt  the  rescue  of  Garlind.  Bfi  ao«> 
cording  repaired  to  the  castle  of  Lo« 
riohy  .where  be  ifonnd  eyery  thing  me* 
lancholy  enough.  On  the  great  tower 
over  tbe  gateway  waved  a  huge  black 
banneiv  'arging  in  the  morning  wind 
against  th?  bkie  and  sunny,  as  if  it 
wiabed  t0  blot  O0t  the  resplendence  of 
Mitare.  The  seoMcbalt  attired  in  deep 
moyrnlng,  and  without  uttering  a  word» 
marriialled  the  young  knighl  through 


deserted  courla  tfaatdrearily  echoed  to 
his  dinking  spurs  of  gold. 

A  steep  covered  stair,  hung  with 
black,  ascended  from  the  low  browed 
arch  of  the  inner  tower  la  the  great 
hall;  but  the  son  no  longer  gleamed 
upon  its .  trophies  of  the  battle  and  the 
chase.  Its  gorgeous  arched  windows 
no  longer  displayed  the  patrician  or 
equestrian  emblazonments  of  the  fit- 
roily  ;  its  hearth  smouldered  in  white 
ashes ;  a  single  cresset,  swinging  from 
the  roo^  made  darkness  visible ;  and, 
in  the  deep  recess  of  the  tall  embayed 
oreille,  skulked^  Jike  a  hunted  wild 
beast  in  its  ktir,  what  might  once  have 
been  the  fiery  and  indomitable  knight 
of  Lorich.  His  hair  and  beard-  were 
grown  to  a  frightful  length,  his  eyes 
gleamed,  like  decayed  comets,  over  his 
ghastly  cheeks;  a  long  black  robe  en- 
folded his  skeleton  figure,  and  dust  and 
ashes  defiled  hi?  head  and  smeared  his 
countenance.  Ruthelm  had  prepared 
himself  for  a  vehemence  of  sorrow  inr 
accordance  with  Sir  Sibol's  impatient 
spirit ;  but  for  such  horrible  tokens  of 
deliberate  despair  he  had  not,  he  coa/tf 
not  have  looked ;  and  the  shock  com-* 
pletely  arrested  his  utterance. ,  A  gjeam 
<)f  something  like  satisfaction  shot  ath« 
wart  Sibors  haggard  features,,  as  he 
recognised  the  son  of  his.old  brother^ 
in-arms;  but  it  was  connected  with 
something  intolerably  painful,  for  in  th^ 
next  moment,  with  an  earthquake  groan, 
^e  poor  old  knight  was  stretched  sensoo 
less  on  the  pa.vement.i  fhithelm,  in 
compliance  with  the  usages  of  chivdrj^ 
had  been  brou^t'up,iB  Sir  SihoPs 
castle;  and  an  alliance  betwe^  him 
and  Garlind  had  hi  ways  been  a  favou^te 
to|Hc  with  the  two  sires  of  Konigstein 
and  Lorich. 

it  was  sometime  ere  the  wretched  old 
man  recovered  his  senses ;  when  at 
length  he  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  found 
himself  supported  in  the  affectionate 
arms  of  Sir  Ruthehn,  ami  read,  in  the 
sorrow  of  his  handsome  countenance^ 
the  profound  sympathy  he  felt  for  his 
affliction,  he  wrung  the  young  warrior's 
hand  with  warmth. 

"  Ruthelm  I  my  gallant  boy !  I  am 
wretched !  I  would  say  carelessly 
wretched;  but  thoa  art  here:  1  will 
not  add  to  my  sins  by  idoubting  tha| 
Heaven^s  providence  hathr  sent  thee  to 
rescue  my  Garlind  from  those  demons, 
and  her  po6r  father  from  a  desperate 
grave!" 

That  very  day  at  sunset  Sir  Ruthelm 
repaired  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Kedrich, 
for  the  purpose  of  recoi»oitring  s  but 
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he  soon  saw  the  physical  impossibility 
of  scrambling  ap  a  rock  which  was  al- 
most perpendicular.  Ruminating  on 
the  untoward  aspect  of  affairs,  he  was 
about  to  return  slowly  and  reluctantly 
to  his  castle,  when  he  beheld  advancing 
towards  him  an  old  man  of  a  stature 
dwarfish  in  the  last  extreme. 

"  Good  day,  my  fair  young  gentle- 
roan  !*'  sqnei^ed  the  mannikin,  *M  sup- 
pose you,  too,  have  heard  of  the  charm- 
ing Garlind  who  dwells  there,  over  the 
way,  on  the  top  of  Kedrich.  Thai  pretty 
damsel  is  my  ward ;  and  if,  as  1  have  no 
doubt,  you  want  to  make  her  your  wife, 
you  have  nothing  (o  do  but  go  and  find 
her!" 

<<  Done !"  said  the  knight,  holding 
out  his  hand. 

"  I  am  but  a  dwarf  in  comparison  of 
vou,"  rejoined  the  little  old  body, 
"  nevertheless  my  word  is  as  good  as 
your's.  I  give  up  the  girl  to  you,  pro- 
vided the  road  to  her  dwelling  does  not 
'discourage  you.  But,  believe  me,  you 
will  be  well  repaid  for  your  trouble, 
for  there  is  not,  in  all  the  Rheingan,  a 
virgin  who  is  her  fellow  for  beauty,  for 
modesty,  and  for  wit !" 

After  uttering  these  words,  the  ma- 
licious old  dwarf  disappeared  with  a 
loud  peal  of  laughter ;  and  young 
Ruthelm  shook  his  sunny  curls,  and 
bit  his  downy  lip  in  pure  vexation  at 
being  so  mocked  by  the  hideous  abortion. 

**  Find  her  out!*'  he  said,  looking 
wistfully  at  the  impracticable  crags  of 
the  Kedrich,  *<  ay,  with  wings  perhaps 
I  might!'' 

A.  smart  rap  on  his  shoulder,  accom- 
panied with  a  shrill  voice,  saying, — 
**  You  may  do  it  even  without  wings!" 
made  Sir  Ruthelm  start ;  and,  turning 
briskly  round,  he  perceived  a  little  old 
woman,  whose  puckered  features  bore 
a  strong  family  likeness  to  her  brother, 
the  graybeard,  except  that  their  general 
expression  was  illumined  with  an  air 
of  benevolence  which  never  shone  over 
hi*  crabbed  spiteful  physiognomy. 

"  I  have  overheard  the  conversation 
which  my  brother  has  been  holding 
with  thee,"  said  the  old  lady,  looking 
up  with  good-humoured  shrewdness  at 
the  handsome  young  knight ;  "  and,  if 
I  read  that  comely  lace  aright,  there  is 
no  necessity  I  should  inform  thee  that 
thou  art  his  laughing-stock !" 

Blii<thes, thrice  crimson-dyed,  mantled 
over  Ruthelm's  neck,  cheek,  and  fore- 
head :  he  cleared  his  voice,  stammered, 
and  tried  to  look  dignified. 

"  I old  gentlewoman  I  really — " 

"  Old  gentlewoman!"  retorted  Trud, 


"  'tis  well  for  thee  that  1  am  not  quite 
so  snappish  as  my  brotlier  Kobold ! — 
But,  well-a-day !  thou  art  but  a  poor 
blind  mortal  after  all,  and  I  pity  thee. 
Besides,  I  love  fun  better  than  ven- 
geance !  Harkee,  young  man !  my 
brother  Kobold  has  had  a  rare'  chuckle 
at  thy  expence,  what  sayest  thou, — 
shall  we  make  him  laugh  on  the  other 
side  of  his  mouth  1" 

Our  knight  stared  at  the  facetious 
pigmy,  who  thus  continued : — 

'*  Ah !  I  see  thou  hast  more  brawn  in 
thine  arm  than  brain  in  thy  head! — 
but  thou  hast  a  good  heart  that  outvalues 
both,  and  'tis  for  that  I  love  thee!*' 

"The  devil  you  do!"  muttered  Ru- 
thelm. 

The  officious  Trud  seemed  extremely 
discomposed — 

"  I  beg  of  you  not  to  use  that  name  in 
my  presence,  or  you  shall  never  see 
Garlind!" 

*'Ho,  ho!"  sits  the  Italcyon  towards 
that  quarter !"  thought  our  hero,  greatly 
relieved  ;  for  (truth  to  tell)  from  the  te- 
nour  of  her  speech,  he  began  to  think 
the  old  lady  meditated  consoling  him, 
and  oOtwitting  her  brother,  by  substi- 
tuting her  own  somewhat  over-ripened 
charms  for  the  blossomed  beauties  of 
Garlind.  Sir  Ruthelm  therefore  as- 
sumed an  air  of  the  most  respectful  at- 
tention, which  greatly  mollified  the 
placable  Tk'ud. 

"  A  good  lad !"  she  exclaimed,  "and 
now  thou  hast  recovered  thy  manners, 
listen  to  me!" 

"  Assuredly,  madam,  and  with  eter- 
nal—'» 

"Bah!  insectofaday!  becontented 
if  thou  mayest  expand  thy  spangled 
wings  while  it  is  noon  ;—painted  bub- 
ble !  be  thankful  that  thy  colours  spar- 
kle in  the  sunshine  before  they  burst! 
thou  hast  nought  here  eternal ;  woe  to 
thee  if  thou  hadwt!  Enough!— listen— 
and  let  me  speak !" 

Ruthelm,  like  a  chidden  sdiool-boy, 
bowed  and  looked  meek ;  while  TVud 
continued — 

"Take  this  litde  silver  hand-bell, 
and  repair  this  night  to  the  shadowy 
hollows  of  the  WispertbaL  There 
thou  wilt  find  an  old  mine,  which  they 
have  long  ceased  to  work ;  at  its  en- 
trance, a  beech,  and  a  fir,  two  huge 
trees,  interlace  their  thick  boughs,  they 
will  serve  to  point  out  the  place  to  thee. 
Enter  the  mine  without  fear.'* 

Ruthelm  felt  as  though,  in  such  a 
cause,  the  bare  suspicion  of  fear  was 
an  insult;  and  perhaps  he  looked  it 
also,  for  the  Gnome  pursued —    • 
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** Beseech  thee!  attend,  and  do  not 
start  and  snort,  like  an  impatient 
charger,  lest  thou  Mtumble  also ! — When 
thoa  art  in  the  nbine,  ring  thy  bell  three 
times ;  my  younger  brother  inhabits  the 
interior,  and  will  no  sooner  have  heard 
the  sound  of  the  bell,  than  he  will  be 
at  thy  side.  **  The  bell  itself  will  be  a 
token  that  I  have  sent  thee ;  be  discreet, 
be  courageous,  and  I  shall  not  have 
sent  thee  in  vain!** 

With  these  words  Trud  vanished  as 
her  brother  Kobold  had  done ;  and  (if 
Che  truth  muMt  be  told),  without  leaving 
much  more  satisfactory  impressions  be« 
hind.  To  the  dismal  phantom-famed 
ravines  of  the  Wisperthal  at  night&U 
did  Sir  Ruthelm  repair.  The  sky  was 
starless ^a  waning  moon,  more  dismal 
than  eclipse,  shed  a  shy  and  swarthy 
light  over  the  umbered  landscape. 
Enormous  trees,  congregated  m  gloomy 
clumps,  or  feathering  with  their  ram- 
pant boughs  and  bilU>wy  foliage,  down 
the  craggy  hills,  waved  in  mysterious 
and  shapeless  phantasmagoria,  to- the 
solemn  wailings  of  the  Wisperwind 
that  swelled  and  eddied  through  the 
desert  vale.  The  curling  waters  of  the 
Rhine,  tinged  with  the  sullen  moon- 
beam. glai«d  ghastly  here  and  there, 
between  the  thick  trunks  of  the  pines 
and  beech  trees,  whose  voluminous  fo- 
liage  undulated  over  them  like  a  funeral 
palL  Spectres,  whose  dim  misty  vi- 
sages wore  an  aspect  of  menace,  shot, 
tall  and  white,  athwart  the  pitch-black 
hollows  in  the  distance;  the  owls,  each 
from  his  blasted  tree,  seemed  to  utter 
accents  of  discouragement  and  dismay ; 
_the  very  bats,  as  they  wheeled  with 
'creaking  leathern  wings  around  his 
head,  were  fraught  to  Rutbelm*s. imagi- 
nation with  messages  of  disaster.  Still 
the  knight  persevered,  and  at  length  he 
discovered  the  mine  pointed  out  by 
Trud.  He  entered,  and  had  scarcely 
rung  the  silver  bell,  for  the  third  time, 
when  a  little  man,  attired  in  gray,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  little  lighted  lamp 
ascended  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine, 
and  demanded  Sir  Rutbelhi*s  name  and 
business.  Our  liero  promptly  com- 
plied, and  was  lis'.ened  to  with  much 
complaisance  by  gray  frock,  who,  hav- 
ing heard  him  patiently  to  an  end,  said, 
**  My  elder  brother  has  been  bitterly 
affronted,  it  is  true,  by  the  knight  of 
Ix>rich ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  as  well  as 
that  of  my  sister  Trud,  the  four  years 
penance  he  has  undergone  is  sufficient 
to  have  expiated  his  ofTence.  Kobold, 
however,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
continies  so  implacable,  that  if  left  to 


his  own  will,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  will 
never  restore  Garlind. 

*<  He  has  nevertheless  given  you  ahold 
upon  him  in  the  promise  he  made  you, 
and  which  he  thinks  he  has  nullified  by 
the  extravagance  of  its  conditions.  You 
must  know  that  we  Gnomes  are  ex- 
tremely punctilious  in  abiding  by  our 
words  to  the  very  letter;  we  outwit 
where  we  can,  but  we  never  break  our 
words.  So  that  if  you  can  'once  reach 
Garlind  she  is  as  securely  yours  aS  if 
she  had  never  seen  the  Kedrich.** 

Sir  Ruthelm*s  eyes  glistened  with 
hope  at  the  grayfrock*s  speech. 

"  Kind  spirit!"  he  exclaimed,  "  only 
give  me  the  means,  the  very  slenderest 
means,  only  place  me  witlun  the  verge 
of  poMsibiliipy  and  see  if  difficulty  or 
danger  can  deter  me,  when  love  and 
friendship  invite  me  forward !" 

*'  Good  !*'  rejoined  the  spirit  of  the 
mine :  **  those  means  1  promise  thee. 
But  be  on  thy  guard.  Kobold  is  mine 
elder,  and  mightier  than  I;  he  may 
thwart  us,  if  he  discover  our  designs.** 

Here  Sir  Ruthelm  fancied  he  heard 
sounds  as  of  violent  laughter,  half  sup^ 
pressed,  echo  along  the  distant  hollows 
of  the  mine ;  but  as  the  Gnome  did  not 
notice  it,  he  attributed  it  to  imagination 
overheated  by  the  strange  scene,  and 
remained  silent,  while  grayfrock  ttius 
went  on. 

**  Return  to  thy  castle,  and  at  day- 
break be  at  the  foot  of  the  Kedrich :  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  thou  art  not 
soon  at  its  summit.*' 

At  the  same  time  he  drew  a  little 
whistle  from  his  pocket,  and  whistled 
three  times.  In  an  instant  the  whole 
valley  glimmered  as  with  ten  million 
glow-worms;  wnile  countless  myrmi- 
dons of  dwarfs,  each  holding  his  tiny 
lamp,  swarmed  over  its  grassy  surface. 
Apparently,  grayfrock  did  not  wish  our 
hero  to  witness  their  proceedings,  for 
he  stamped  his  little  foot,  and  waved 
his  hand  impatiently.  In  compliance 
with  these  injunctions.  Sir  Ruthelm 
turned  away  from  the  mouth  of  the 
mine,  and  hied  him  homeward. 

Tlie  warder  of  Konigstein  castle 
Jooked  down  right  gladly  on  the  dancing 
plumes,  as  the  night  air  blew  them  aside 
at  the  gateway,  and  gave  to  view  Sir 
Riithelm*s  well-known  crest,  fieckered 
by  tlie  red  torch  flame  ;  and  the  sene- 
scbaPs  old  eye  brightened  as  he  saw 
his  young  lord  enter  with  a  firmer  step 
and  a  more  cheery  countenance  than  he 
had  shewn  since  his  return  ;  while  the 
old  privileged  nurse  blessed  herself  at 
the  lieen  appetite  that  her  darling  dis- 
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played  at  the  weH-fornished  table  ia 
^is  illaminated  ball 

Rutbelm  hioMelf,  when,  that  night, 
after  pious  oriflong  and  tows,  he  flmig 
his  limbs  to  rest,  under  the  loftj  tester 
of  his.  richly  carred  and  dimperied  bed, 
coald  not  help  wondering  at  the  glow 
of  hope  he  experienced.  Tet,  in  after 
days,  be  alwars  declared,  that  daring 
that  night,  wheneTer  he  awoke,  he 
beard  violent  bursts  of  half-stifled 
laaghter,  sometimes  oatside  the  arched 
and  painted  lattice,  sometimes  under  the 
armorial  shield  Qfion  tbe  massy  mantel- 
piece, and  sometimes  behind  tbe  red 
and  green  hangings  of  tiie  pictorial  arras. 

Day  had  scarcely  began  to  tinge  the 
nioantain  tops,  when  the  yoang  knight 
of  Konigstein  repaired  to  the  foot  of  the 
Kedricb,  where,  to  his  unspeakable  de- 
light, he  foand  a  great  ladder,  composed 
of  the  stems  and  branches  of  beech  and 

Sine-trees,  aspirinz  to  such  an  incre^ 
ible  height,  ttiat  althougb  his  eve  was 
nnable  to  ascertain  its  termination,  he 
could  not  but  think  that  it  conducted 
him  to  the  retreat  of  tbe  charming  Gar- 
lind.  All  nature  wore  a  hallowed  smile 
around :  the  broad  disk  of  tbe  son  be- 
gan to  tinge  the  forests  and  hill  tops 
with  gdlden  green;  a  soft  firesh  air 
flattered  among  the  dewy  silken  leaves, 
knd  seemed  to  sow  with  suh-^parks  the 
blue  ripples  of  tbe  Rhine ;  tbe  distant 
lowing  of  caule,  and  tbe  cheerful  songs 
of  the  herdsmen  were  heard  from  aftur, 
filling  up  the  pauses  between  tbe  clangs 
of  the  laatin  cell  firom  some  adiacent 
monasitery ;  while  a  thousand  happy 
birds  caroled  from  dieir  green  and 
shady  citadels  hymns  to  the  new-bom 
day.  Could  it  be  possible  thai  beii^ 
adverse  to  man  could  have  power  at 
such  a  heavenly  hour) — Yet  Rutbelm 
could  not  altogether  keep  down  cer- 
tain misgivings  that  assailed  him  as  be 
climbed  the  first  twenty  steps  of  the 
ladder;  however,  as  he  proceeded  in 
the  long  ascent,  his  spirits  grew  lighter, 
and  when  he  had  reached  about  mid- 
way, he  was  so  exhilarated  by  tbe  pro- 
spect of  success,  tliat  lie  fairly  laughed 
aloud  with  glee.  A  most  portentous 
echo  had  that  ill-timed  merrhnent  !— 
No  longer  half-stifled,  as  in  tbe  mine, 
or  atKonigstein,  but  loud  and  explosive, 
a  burst  of  laughter  drowned  his  own ; 
and  Rutbelm,  looking  up,  beheld  the 
features  of  tbe  formidable  Kobold  di- 
lated to  a  gigantic  size,  and  proportion- 
ably  increased  in  diabolical  deformity^ 
with  tbe  old  hideous  expression  of 
laughing  malice  swelling  m  every  li* 


''lie!  ho!borsboiil*l4 
<^  thou  art  ooBie  for  thy  bride,  i«eei-«* 
look  that  thy  footing  be  aore  f* 

At  tbe  same  nooMMt  he  kickad  lh» 
ladder,  and  Sir  Rutfaelm  beheld  cfcry 
stave  gradually  break  aswnder  one  bj 
one;  one  by  ode  he  heard  dwadaHer 
down  the  sides  of  the  Kedrkfa,  tilal 
last  the  one  on  which  his  <fbot  vas 
placed  oraalied  from  under  fain,  while 
the  staves  above  him  werw  coaveitad 
into  wreathed  and  fiemged  wad  iiissins 
serpents. 

A  desperate  spring  placed  hioiolear 
of  the  enchanted  ladder,  but  ineearoriy 
a  less  perilous  situalion.  Bytbeshasr 
strength  of  his  nervoas  anas  be  at* 
cared  himself  on  a  pr<p}cetiagciBg,ov<ep» 
matted  with  the  gnarled  roots  of  an  old 
beech.  While  diassaepeiidedbatvaaB 
heaven  and  earth,  ien  thoosaod  "w^j 
noises  of  fl«»ids  kortling  in  Ida  esas* 
and  the  horrid  depth  of  covatlesa  fli^ 
dioas  below  discing  his  eyes,  his  afi* 
nixed,  glance  canglit  the  distant  tower* 
vanes'oftheoadMdralaad  other  oharefaaa 
of  Mayence,  glittering  in  the  noralng 
son. 

«  Holy  Virgin !"  ejacoUted  Hie  faidu* 
less  youdH  •<  lo  diee  I  appeal!  thon 
knowest  that  aiy  intentiMis  mrfi  pore! — 
Remember  not  my  sins,  bat  save  mm 
from  these  demons !  Give  me  hot  t* 
reocaetliatinnooent|ir],  and  I  vow  ta 
baild  a  chapel  in  mina  lionour,  and 
endow  it  with  a  fifth  of  my  revenue  !** 

Traditian  a^s  that  disae  woida  had 
hardly  estaped  his  Hps,  when  tliehdlp 
ish  hubbub  in  the  air  ceased,  a  swoon 
overpowesed  bis  senocs,  and  when  ha 
awoke  it  was  in  the  castle-hall  of  L»- 
rich;  while  the  first  objects  that  his  eya 
encountered  were  the  soft,  dark,  wo»> 
dering  eyes  of  GarUnd  anxiooaly  bsni 
over  him,  and  the  venerable  fonn  of 
Sibold,  clasping  him  in  his  arma,  oni 
bailing  him  as  the  duuapien  and  brida> 
groom  of  his  chiM! 

CAirrioN.—Dr.  SooUiey,  one  daj 
preaching  before  tbe  liing  (Charles  IL^ 
and  some  of  his  dissolute  coortien, 
(who  had  been  spending  the  preceding 
night  in  a  manner  quite  dissimilar 
from  preaching  and  praying),  obasrving 
his  royal  and  noble  aoditon  to  have 
entirely  reaigned  themselves  to  sleep, 
suddenly  stopped  in  his  disoonrae,  and 
called  Usee  times  on  the  Earl  of  Lai|- 
derdale ;  and  on  tbe  earl^  stardng  op, 
tbe  doctor  coolly  addressed  him  in  tbe 
following  manner :  **  My  Lord  tnndar- 
dale,  I  called  upon  you,  aierely  to  can- 
tion  you  against  snoring  so  lQqd»  )e|K 
yoo  should  wake  hismjifty.^ 
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TUB  SXUiB. 

,Not  j«t,  not tM;  a  few  brief  k«|n 

Are  Bine  to  linger  ^111, 
'fl*o  irase  upofe  the  Wy'd  towers 

TkaC«fovA«f  nMlve  hUl  ^> 

-To  tl«Me  o*er  eeob  fnnlltar  tree 
.  TMt  »h^m  tket  lovely  spot— 
.  A II  tbn|  BMt  Mon  forMken  b^ 
Bat  •bell  not  be  forfot. 

For.  nov  a  vnnaerer  I  amst  roam. 

The  sport  or  everj  wave, 
Par  fipoM  M/eblldhooa'k  Bneh-aoTed  home, 

Aod-lton  mjrlaf  ber*i  grave! 
-Nor  eaa  I  hope  fci  otber  clUne 
.    Tf,iofl«bepeai40ar; 
Hearts  canpiot  cbange  with  place  ar  tlaie. 
And  Bine  wUl  still  be  bere. 

For  bere.  witb  father,  sister,  friead. 

With  Natare*s  holiest  ties, 
-  Aaothev  aaoie  was  «roat  to  blead, 
.     A#d  other  drecBsio  rise. 
*Tweald  soothe  me  when,  la  other  days, 

Wkb  other  theacl>t«.  I  ranxed^ 
Ob  wood,  and  hill,  and  tower  to  gtae, 

Aad  ffod  tbeia  scHI  ancbanged. 
Bat,  BOW,  a  tyraat*s  stero  coamand 

iJoastralns  me  hence  to  roam  ; 
Theo,  oh  I  fsteweU  oiy  father's  laod! 

Farewell  bj  only  hoa|e  I 

WNM»'br  or  vallej.  ec  of  hiU. 

la  other  la»^  I  see^ 
Thet  wlU  I  deoB  the  loveliest  plaee, 

Tluu  leads  By  thoagbu  to  thee. 


STAGS  COSTUME. 

#erihe  one. 

OvJBk  memkm  WM  called  totbis  sub- 
JBct  ,tkQ  o(h«r  day,  by  seeing  at  a  bro- 
ker's 0hop  an  eogr^ving  of  Mr.  Qoiny 
io  tbe  cbaracter  of  durioi^ut.  When 
wr  eyes  ftr«t  ftll  on  tlus  ludicrooa 
pdmt  we  Here  ready  t»  empire  with 
umgbter,  and  could  a  leduoed  copy  of 
it  be  imtrodoced  into  the  Olio,  we 
abonld  tramble  for  the  adee  of  oar  read^ 
^m.  But  we  ttost  attempt  to  describe 
it.  Fijrst,  then,  ihe  most  conapicoous 
4gW^  m  the  group  stands  Qom  hini' 
<el(  in  a  coetume  that  would  in  ibis 
^y,  inncfa  as  tbesabjecjt  has  been  neg« 
le^^Mi  tufiO  a  tiBgedy  into  a  broad  farce 
and  convulse  the  audience  with  laugh* 
tov  'I|&  has 'Aikis  head  ^hat  appears 
to  be  %  JQc|cey'«  ci^ ;  tiis  arms  are  cased 
in  brqadMsloth  sleerea^  with  large  cuili; 
)usJ»befgeoninigh&  be  sketdied  with  a 
penqil)  but  the  pen  conld  never  do  jus- 
tice H>  it ;  i(  sticks  out  all  round  like  a 
koo^H  petticoati  Beneath  this  peep 
the  actor's  kqeeSydefended  by  breeches 
of  his  day^  below  which  are  (stare  not 
ceader)  tioehings!  The  legs  are  ter* 
minsted  .by  Aa{^^eof#.  TheauppUant 
fiemales  in  the  group  are  attired  in  the 
costome  of  the  tine  of  ou  r  Queen  Mary 
of  iMnyr<«iakiDg  oNmoryy  and  lis  per- 


forming with  gestures  as  ludicrous  as 
their  dress  is  inappropriate.  No  de- 
scri^ion  could  powibly  convey. a  p^ 
feet  idea  of  this  tudicrons  engraving.  ^ 

But  the  reader,  will  ask,  ^  Are  the 
costume  of  the  characters  in  the  pla^s 
of  Sbakspeare  properly  attended  to  in 
the  presentday  r*  We  answer  no.  Sotne 
three  or  four  years  ago,  or,  perhaps, 
UMNre,  Planch^  did  mndh  to  reform  the 
costume  of  our  stage,  and  something 
like  attention  was  paid  to  historical 
propriety.  But  now,  if  you  should 
happen  to  visit  (and  we  envy  not  t^ 
man  who  ii  compelled  to  do  it)  the 
^  Great  Theatres**  twice  in  one  week, 
you  may,  for  your  edification,  see 
**  Othello**  performed,  and  witness  iago 
in  an  appropriate  dress  ;  but  then  this 
pleasure  would  be  too  gre4t  without 
alloy,  too  overpowering :  vo  next  night, 
and  you  may  see  a  play  of  the  time  of 
Clwrles  Uie  Second  performed  in  almost 
the  same  costume  $  there  will  be  the 
same  hat  and  feathers,  the  same  doublet, 
the  same  boots  (but  these  latter  Appear 
in  twenty  characters),  bnd,  in  fact, 
nearly  the  whole  dress,  &c  will  be  the 
identK^fd  pieced  in  which  the  wily  vil- 
lain acted  his  part. 

We  went  a  short  time  since  toCrO- 
vent  Garden,  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,** and,  oh,  what  a  medley  of  costume 
was  there !  Justice  SkaUaWf  Bardolph 
and  '*  mine  Ancient,**  were  each  in 
dresses  of  different  periods,  and  Sir 
JoJIn  himself  had  on  the  jerkin,  slops* 
hat.  boots,  and  Scottitk  broadsword* 
which  has  beenlong  since  immortalized 
by  the  Staffordshire  potteries  as  a  chim- 
ney ornament ;  but,  to  crowA  all,  v/aeA 
Hughy  was  dressed  in  Unery  of  the 
time  of  Hogarth,  and  Doctor  Caius 
looked  like  one  of  the  portraits  of 
Kneller,  with  a  black  toig,  court  sword 
and  ruffles  /—We  had  a  female  friend 
with  uSj  and  that  compelled  us  to  sit 
out  tlie  play ;  but  as  we  left  the  hous^ 
something  Uke  a  curse  against  the  bad 
taste  of  the  manager  escaped  our  lips. 

^__  4uM.    . 

Fbmaib  Eye.— a  modem  writer  gives 
the  following  enumeration  of  jhe  im- 
pression of  a  female  eye.  The  glare, 
the  stare,  the  sneer,  the  invitation,  the 
defiance,  the  denial,  the  consent,  the 
glance  of  love,  the  flash  of  rage,  the 
sparkling  of  hope,  the  languishment  of 
softness,  the  squint  of  suspicion,  the  fire 
ofjealou8y,and  lustre  of  pleasure*,  _^ 
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ELBGIAC  TO  THB  IVY. 

F9r  the  Otto, 

Unfold,  Cboa  tipcMry  of  tli«  fornt  tower. 

Whore  >oo  ravloe  Iti  oiDbor*!!  woaib  dis- 
plays ; 
Uofold  to  Faocy*s  Hall  aad  Fletloa*s  Bower 

The  blfh  (radltioDS  of  forfotCen  da>s. 

8ay.  for  then  can*st,  what  chlrarroas  emprise 
Bmblased  the  baroas  of  thy  wlther*d  wall*  ? 

How  oft  thy  follafo  wared  wltb  scented  slabs. 
Of  maids  lorO'Strlckea,  In  thy  banner'd  hallsf 

Hast  tho«  not  Intter'd  as  the  breesy  tides 

Of  harp  and  sonf  the  festai  chambers  shook  ? 
Chambers  whose  herbage   the   creea    Heard 
hides, 
Bottfs  barter*d  for  the  sereaaas  of  owl  aad 
rook. 

And  when  the  aight-wind  swept  thy  ciMter'd 
leaf, 
And  skies  were  moonless  and  the  stars  all 
dim; 
And  the  far  oceaa  thnnder*d  on  the  reef, 
Orowniof  the  midnight  monastery  hynsn ; 

When  sleep  sank  balmy  on  the  falatiaf  frame. 

And  the  flow'r,  dew*dr«nk,  slnmber*d  on  its 
bed; 
Hast  then  not  seen  the  Fendal  foeman*s  flame. 

Blend  castle,  woods  and  skies  in  one  vast 
red? 
*Tls  thine  with  fearfnl  circvmstanee  to  tell. 

How  mnrder  nifhtly  stalk'd  tb*   adjacent 
fflade; 
The  black  cors*  welt*rlnf  in  the  snnless  dell,' 

And  the  pale  phantomef  thy  haunted  shade. 
Dear  to  romance,  to  iclowinf  wonder  dear, 

Bach  fast  a  legend  In  thy  bosom  swells  j 
And  fondly  list*nlnf,  contemplatloo*s  ear, 

Delifhts  to  ehronicle  each  tale  It  tells. 

Triumphant  then ;  aotai^onlst  of  Time, 
Crown*d  by  decay,  while  Fame  thy  vassal 
lies  I 

0*er  castled  dnst  aspires  thy  pile  sublime. 
Heir  of  old  age,  and  sire  of  centeries! 

HORACB  OoiLrOBD. 


IMPOSTURES  OF  LITERARY  MEN. 
Continued  from  page  9()0. 

A  lbahmbd  antiquary,  (savs  Mr. 
Swinbarne)  Medina  Conde,  in  order  to 
favour  the  pretensions  of  the  church, 
in  a  great  law-suit,  forged  deeds  and 
inscriptions,  which  he  buried  in  the 
ground,  where  he  knew  they  would 
shortly  be  dug  up  agahi.  Upon  their 
being  found,  he  published  engravings 
of  them,  and  gave  explanations  of  their 
unknown  characters,  making  them 
out  to  be  so  many  authentic  proofs 
and  evidences  of  the  assertions  of  the 
clergy. 

The  Morocco  Ambassador  purchased 
of  him  a  copper  bracelet  of  Fatiroa, 
which  Medina  proved  by  the  Arabic 
inscription  and  many  certificates,  to  be 
geDoioe,  and  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Alharabra,  with  other  treasures  of  its 
last  king,  who  had  hid  them  there  in 
the  hope  of  better  days.  This  famous 
bracelet  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  the 


work   of  Medina^s   own  hands,  and 
made  out  of  an  old  brass  candlestick ! 

George  Psalmanazar,  well  known  ba 
the  literary  world,  and  to  whose  la- 
bours we  owe  much  of  the  great  univer- 
sal history,  exceeded  in  powers  of  de- 
ception any  of  the  great  impostors  of 
learning.  His  Ixland  of  Formosa  was 
an  illusion  eminently  bold,  and  main- 
tained with  as  much  felicity  as  erudi- 
tion;  and  great  must  have  been  thsC 
erudition,  which  could  form  a  pretend- 
ed language  and  its  grammar,  and  fer- 
tile the  genius  which  could  invent  the 
history  of  an  unknown  people.  It  is 
said  that  the  deception  was  only  satis- 
factorily ascertained  by  his  own  peni- 
tential confession  ;  he  de4ed  and  baf- 
fled the  most  learned.  The  literary  iin- 
postor  lAoder  had  much  more  audacity 
than  ingenuity,  and  he  died  contemned 
by  all  the  world.  Genius  and  learning 
are  ill  directed  in  forming  literary  im- 
positions, but  at  least  they  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fabrications  of  or- 
dinary impostors. 

A  singular  forgery  was  not  long~ago 
practised  on  Captain  Wilford  by  a 
learned  Hindu,  wlio»  to  ingratiate  him- 
self and  his  studies  with  the  too  zeal- 
ous and  pious  European,  contrived  to 
give  the  history  of  Noifth  and  his  three 
sons,  in  his  *f  Purana,*'  under  the  de- 
signation of  Satyavrata.  Captain  Wil- 
ford having  read  the  passage,  transcrib- 
ed it  for  Sir  William  Jones,  who  trans- 
lated it  as  a  curious  extract.  But  it 
afterwards  appeared,  that  the  whole 
was  an  interpolation  by  the  dexterous 
introduction  of  a  forged  sheet,  disco- 
loured, and  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  deception,  and  which,  having  served 
his  purpose  for  the  sMHoent,  was  after- 
wards withdrawn.  Sir  William  Jones 
would  not  have  been  deceived,  had  be 
seen  this  MS.,  for  he  detected  a  similar 
impudent  fraud  immediately  on  inspec- 
tion. The  forgery  is  preserved  in  Lord 
Teignmouth^s  memoira  of  that  diegant 
scholar. 

Of  authors  who  hal^  sold  their 
names  to  be  preHxed  to  works  tbey 
never  read;  or,  on  the  contrary,  who 
have  prefixed  the  names  of  others  to 
their  own  writings,  for  a  certain  remu- 
neration, it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
circumstances.  As  an  anecdote  from 
the  secret  memoirs  of  literature,  we 
may  notice  one  of  that  encyclopedic 
genius,  Sir  John  Hill ;  be  owned  to  a 
friend  once,  when  be  (ell  sick,  that  be 
had  over  fatigued  himself  with  writiog 
seven  works  at  once.  One  of  whicfa 
was  on  architecture,  and  another  on 
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cookery.  This  hero  once  contracted 
to  translate  Swammerdam's  works  on 
insects  for  fifty  guineas.  After  tbe 
agreement  with  tbe  bookseller,  he  per- 
fectly recollected  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand a  single  word  of  the  Dutch 
language.  Nor  did  there  exist  a  French 
translation.  The  work,  however,  was 
not  the  less  done  for  this  small  obsta- 
cle. Sir  John  bargained  with  another 
translator  for  twenty-five  guineas. — 
The  second  translator  was  precisely  in 
the  same  situation  as  the  first ;  as  ig- 
norant, though  not  so  well  paid  as  the 
knight.  He  rebargaiued  with  a  third, 
who  perfectly  understood  his  original, 
for  twelve  guineas.  So  that  the  trans- 
lators who  could  not  translate  feasted 
on  venison  and  turtle,  while  the  modest 
drudge,  whose  name  never  appeared  to 
the  world  9  broke  in  patience  his  daily 
bread. 

The  craft  of  authorship  lias  many 
mysteries  of  its  own;  many  memora- 
ble, though  uncommemorated  anecdotes. 
The  great  patriarch  and  primeval 
dealer  in. English  literature  is  said  to 
have  been  Robert  Green,  one  of  the 
most  facetious,  profligate,  and  indefa- 
tigable of  the  Scribleri  family.  He  laid 
the  foundation  of  a<  new  dynasty  of 
literary  emperors.  The  first  act  by 
which  he  proved  his  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Grub-street  has  served  as  a  model 
to  his  numerous  successors — it  was  a 
cheating  ambidextrous  trick  1  Green 
•old  his  *' Orlando  Furioso"  to  two 
different  theatres,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  first  author  in  English  literary 
history,  who  wrote  as  a  trader ;  or  as 
crabbed  Anthony  Wood  phrases  it, 
in  the  language  Of  celibacy  and  cyni- 
cism, ^  he  wrote  to  maintain  his  wife, 
and  that  high  loose  coume  of  living, 
which  poets  generally  follow/*  With 
a  drop  still  sweeter,  old  Anthony  de- 
scribes Gayton,  another  worthy,  ''he 
came  up  to  London  to  live  in  a  shirk- 
ing condition,  and  wrote  trite  things, 
merely  to  get  bread  to  sustain  him  uid 
bis  wife."  The  hermit  Anthony  seems 
to  have  had  a  mortal  antipathy  against 
the  Eves  of  literary  men.  The  anec- 
dote of  Greenes  ambidextrous  ma- 
noeuvre is  this:— He  sold  his  play  to 
the  Queen*s  players  for  twenty  nobles, 
but  when  tbe  Queen^s  players  were  in 
the  country,  he  resold  it  to  the  Lord 
Admiral's  for  as  much  more.  It  was 
after  this,  that  in  open  defiance  to  the 
rival  proprietors,  he  published  hb 
**  Thieves  falling  out,  true  men  come 
by  their  goods ;  or,  the  bell-man  want- 
ed a  clapper." 


But  of  an  the  impostnres  in  the  an- 
nals of  literature,  that  of  the  Shaks- 
peare  papers  by  Ireland,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable.  That  a  boy  so 
young  and  so  inexperienced,  should 
have  imposed  upon  so  many  lbaiinbd(!) 
men,  must  be  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  the  present  generation.  It  was 
whispered  a  short  time  since,  that 
"  young  Ireland,*'  who  is  now  living, 
was  about,  to  publish  his  reminiscences. 
We  hope  the  intention  has  not  been 
abandoned.  The  history  of  that  extra- 
ordinary humbug  must  be  replete  with 
interest.  We  may  notice  other  impos- 
tures in  a  future  number.        E.  M.  A . 


PAINFUL  IMPRESSIONS. 

Oa  (he  high  eolonred  windows  of  Mary's  old 

hall. 
At  I  oiarked  (be  meridian  nagnlfleenee  fall ; 
Through  burgonet,   mitre,  dalmatlqoe   aad 

veftC, 
Of  baroas  and  prelatei  In  painting  Imprevt. 
Bach  tall  Gothic  lattice  was  freqnentl  j  seen 
To  suin  my   companion    red,   yellow   aad 

green; 
I  tnm*d,  and  with  hasty  anxiety  cried, 
*  Are  yott  III  ?*—*  Not  at  all,'  half  In  fear  he 

replied; 
'What  makes  you  suppose  so?*— 'Alas!  *ti8 

too  plain. 
Since  1  see  you  change  colour,  so  oft,  vhh  tbe 

pane*' 

HORACB  ODiLVoao. 


THE  CHATEAU  OF  VINCENNES. 


The  following    description  of  this 
chateau  is  given  by  a  recent  traveller. 

Tbe  royal  chateau  of  Vincennes  is 
at  the  distance  of  litde  more  than  a 
mile  from  Cbarenton,  and  I  took  it  in 
my  way  to  the  latter  place.  It  is  inte- 
resting as  one  of  tbe  ancient  residences 
of  the  Icings  of  France,  as  well  as  from 
the  events  in  history  with  which  it  is 
connected.  The  external  appearance 
of  this  ancient  edifice  is  that  of  a  cas- 
tle, with  a  lofty  square  donjon  keep  in 
the  centre,  extensive  walls,  a  ditch,  and. 
parapets ;  but  it  does. not  seem  to  be  a 
place  of  any  considerable  strength  as  a 
fortress.  1  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
keep,  which,  from  its  great  elevation, 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country  round  Paris  in  every  direction. 
The  cheerless  apartments  and  turret 
staircases  of  the  chateau  render  it  very 
unfit,  according  to  modern  notions,  for 
a  palace,  though  it  was  occupied  as 
such  by  the  kings  of  France  till  Louis 
XIV.  built  the  magnificent  halls  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  its  security,  liowever,  compen-^ 
sated  in  perilous  times  for  its  want  of 
comfort   and  architectural  splendour. 
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hk  floore  reoent  Hinet  the  keep  has  been 
prineipaily  used  as  a  prison  for  discin- 
gvisbed  persons,  aod  among  others,  the 
Prittoe  de  Polignac. 

It  was  here  that  the  foranl  murder  of 
Ihe  Doc  d'Enghien  was  perpetrated  by 
the  orders  of  Napoleon.  The  yoang 
Duke  had  been  seSaed  by  a  party  cH 
fVench  cavalry,  at  a  short  distance 
firom  Strasburg,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  the  nentral  territory  of 
Baden*  That  he  bad  gone  thither  for 
seme  perpose  of  secret  hostility  to  tkie 
government  of  thePlrttConsoL  is  not 
improbable ;  that,  however,  no  conspi- 
racy io  take  away  the  Itfe  of  N&poleon 
was  proved  against  him  is  certain. 
The  military  chief  of  France  professed, 
and  might  have  reason,  to  suspect; 
«nd,  d^ipot-like,  he  dispensed  with 
proof,  broke  the  law  of  nations,  made  a 
mockery  of  justice,  and  parchased  a 
tyrant's  peace  by  shedding  the  blood  of 
him  who  stood,  or  aught  j^ve  stood,  ia 
his  way.  Talleyrand  is  accused  by 
Napoleon  of  havihg  constantly  instiga- 
ted  him  to  this  deed,  and  of  having  hipt 
hack  a  letter  from  the  nnfortonate  Boar- 
bon  pleading  for  his  life,  until  the 
muskets  of  the  executioners  had  decided 
his  late.  That  snob  a  letter,  had  it 
reached  its  destination  in  time,  would 
have  produced  any  impression  on  the 
marble  soul  of  the  despot^  cannot  for 
an  instant  be  supposed. 

It  was  nine  at  night  wheQ  yonog 
d'Engfaiett  was  brou^  a  captive  to 
Vinoennes.  The  formality  of  a  trial 
was  Immediately  gone  through;  and^ 
two  hours  hefore  doy*'t»reak,— so  foul  a 
nrarder  being  approi)riately  committed 
under  the  pall  of  night,  and  by  the 
lurid  glare  of  tordies,— 4ie  was  led  out 
into  the  fosse  of  the  castle,  and  shot.—- 
My  blood  ran  cold  w4ien  that  dismal 
ditch,  beneath  the  lofty  walls  of  the 
castle,  and  the  precise  spot  where  th^ 
young  prince  fell,  now  marked  by  a 
monument,  were  shbwn  to  me. 

In  the  beautiful  Gothic  chap<el  of  the 
castle  is  a  marble  monument  to  the 
Due  d'Engbien,  sculptured  in  the  ela- 
borately allegorical  style  which  accords 
with  French  taste.  Tlie  Duke  is  re- 
presented as  receiving  his  death- wound 
from  TVranny,  which  would  hide  its 
horrid  features  with  an  uplifted  robe, 
whilst  it  plunges  a  dagger  into  the  vic- 
tim's heart ;  France  weeps  at  the  crime, 
but,  being  fettered,  cannot  prevent  it ; 
the  Duke  meets  his  fete  with  compo- 
sure. A  Latin  inscription,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  transktion;  is  placed 
on  the  moavunent : 


«<Here  «rf  depOsHed  the  ^iones  nf 
Louis  Antoine  Henry,  of  Boorixm- 
Gbnde,  Duke  d*  Enghien,  who,  daring 
the  exile  of  the  legithnate  king,  abode 
amongst  foreigners  beyond  the  Rhtne^ 
and^  being  taken  by  the  snares  of  a 
tyrant,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nalioBS, 
was  wickedly  condemned  and  shot 
within  the  walls  of  this  castle,  in  the 
night  of  the  twenty-first  of  March, 
1804— Aged  thirty-one  years,  seven 
months,  nineteen  days. 

«Loais  XVIII.  —  restored  to  lbs 
throne  of  his  ancestois  tomiimwied 
the  remains  of  this  most  lamented 
Prince,  which  had  been  buried  with* 
out  ceremonies,  to  be  tidLco  up,  and 
with  sacredly-appointed  placolar  rites 
to  be  interred  beneath  this  monament: 
on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1816.^ 

In  the  chapel,  which  is  a  chaste  and 
elegant  specimen  of  Gothic  archi^eo^ 
ture,  is  shown  a  large  silver  bowl, 
highly  worked,  which  was  brought? 
from  Palestine  by  a  royal  crusader.— 
Hie  walls  of  the  chateau  indode  seve- 
ral piles  of  building,  principally  in- 
tended as  barracks  for  the  garrison,  by 
which  Vincennes  is  regularly  occu- 
pied. When  the  allied  armies  sum- 
moned this  place  in  1814,  iu  comman- 
der, General  Jominot,  refused  to  w 
render ;  and  it  was  allowed  to  reopAbi 
intact,  as  being  (I  suppose)  of  little  or 
no  importance  to  those  who  were  ab 
ready  sure  of  the  capital.  A  park  and 
woods  belonging  to  the  chateau  extepd 
to  the  vlOage  of  Cbarenton. 


INDIAN  PETJTKXK. 

The  following  simpli^  yet  nlegam  s^ 
peal,  was  lately  made  by  « tribe  of  In- 
dians to  the  coniMiL  of  Prince  Edward 


^To  the  Great  Counsellors  of  Prince 
Edwaidisland.  The  speech  of  Oli' 
▼er  Thoma,  Louis  Francis  AlgukaoUy 
Paul  Jacques,  and  other  chkfo  of 
thisi'     • 


**  Filthers,— Before  the  white  men 
crossed  the  great  waters,  our  woods 
offered  us  food  and  clothes  in  plenty ; 
the  waters  gave  us  fish,  and  the  wocms 
game ;  our  fathers  were  hardy,  brave^ 
and  f^ ;  we  knew  no  want ;  we  were 
the  only  owners  of  the  land. 

**  FYakers,— When  the  F^rench  caipe 
to  us,  they  asked  us  for  land  to  set 
their  wigwams;  we  gave  it  firedy.— > 
In  return  they  taught  us  new  arts;  pro- 
tected and  cherished  us  ;  sent  holy 
men,  our  fathers^  amoni^  m,  who 
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teflSiM  «8  6bff4ftfai]iiCjr ;  who  wbH 
books  for  as,  and  taogbt  «b  lo  read 
tbem— that  was  good,  and  ire  were 
grateftiL 

"  Fathers,— When  yoor  fdthers  came 
and  drove  ^way  oar  Flrench  fiithers, 
We  were  left  alone ;  oor  people  were 
sorry ;  bat  they  were  brave,  they  raised 
the  war*cry,  and  took  ap  the  tomahawk 
kgahist  yoqr  fathers.  Tbea  your  fa* 
tbers  spake  to  os,  and  said,  pat  up  the 
axe,  we  will  protect  yoa— we  will  be- 
eome  your  fathers.  Oor  fathers  and 
your  ikthers  had  long  talks  around  the 
coaDcil  flee— the  hatchets  were  bariedy 
and  we  became  friends. 

"Fathers,— They  promised,  to  leave 
tis  some  of  our  land--bat  they  did  not ; 
they  drove  as  from  place  to  place  like 
wild  beasts — that  was  not  josC 
'  ^Fathers,  last  year,  at  your  great 
council,  yoa  proa^Ued  to  give  as  land, 
and  to  give  as  books  to  i^ew  oor  chil- 
dren good  things;  to  know  the  good 
Spirit  and  to  love  him  ;  that  was  kind 
— we  thank  you ;  but,  fothers,  we  hear* 
ftome  bad  Inoiana,  who  are  lazy,  and 
hate  work,  said  we  did  not  want  land 
or  books.  This  is  not  true ;  we  cannot 
now  live  by  the  chace,  and  we  wish  our 
Children  to  learn. 

'  "Fathers,-i-We  beard  you  would 
not  give  us  the  books  our  Others  left 
us,  but  strange  ones — we  were  sorry, 
bat  hope  you  will  give  US'  our  own 
and  no  other. 

'  "Fathers,— Our  tribe  in  Nova-Sco- 
lia,  Ganada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Cape 
Bretop,  have  land  on  which  your  fami- 
lies are  happy.  We  ask  you,  fathers, 
to  give  us  a  part  of  that  land  once  our 
facer's,  whereon  we  may  raise  our 
wigwams  without  distorbance,  and 
plough  and  sow,  that  we  may  live,  and 
oor  children  abo;  else,  fathers,  you 
may  soon  see  not  one  drop  of  Indian 
blood  in  this  island,  once  our  own ; 
Vhere  is  now  our  land  I — we  have 
none. 

'  **  Fathers,  we  are  poor,  do  not  for- 
sake us ;  remember  the  promises  your 
fetbers  made  to  ours.  Fathers,  we  sa- 
lute you." 


ftatiai  at  ^eto  muaU. 

CORRBSrONDBNCB  OV  HIRABIAU. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  proof 
sheets  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
which  isjast  about  to  make  its  appear- 
"ance.  lliese  letters  will  assuredly  be 
popular^  they  tell  us  so  much  of  our- 
•elves;    and  EsgliAhmen  are  always 


ansioas  tabiBar  thff  airfnkiis  ef  (bratgSB- 
ars  oonceming  them,  Tha^'Saave- 
nirs  de  Mirabean*'  hava  had  many  rea- 
ders in  Englaady  and  wa-  have  littla 
doabt  that  these  valumea  wUl  also  ba 
read  -with  avidity.  .  The  foUawing  •>• 
tracts  are  best  calcalatad  to  please  Ibe 
general  reader. 

"LekidaD,Aag«stia,  1784. 

^  It  is  from  this  imperial  dty,  which, 
bailt  of  bricks,  without  elegance  ar 
grandeur  in  her  edifices,  points  ta  d» 
Thames  and  his  proud  boso»>  and 
seems  to  si^,-— ^  What  darest  thou  ^sb- 
pare  to  me  t  Iiet  the  ocean,  let  the 
world,  bring  hither  their  tribalesS'— 
it  is  from  this  city  that  I  write^  ia  hast*, 
my  eyes  fotigued  with  sights  of  neve^ 
ty,  my  mind  oocoj^ed  widi  a  thoosand 
painful  tboiights,  both  with  regard  to 
the  present  and  the  fntora>— but  my 
heart  and  imagination  filled  with  yoa. 

"  Our  jooniey  would  form  an  ente^- 
taining  novel.  Toa  are  arnn^inted 
with  the  disagreeable  events  which  oe- 
carred  before  we  leA  Paris,  and  most 
have  felt  for  our  situation  while  wa 
werejproceeding  to  Dieppe;  but^— un- 
less, indeed,  yoa  have  been  fai  a  storm 
^-'yoo  cimnot  form  to  yoursdf  an  idea 
of  our  sea-voyage.  Twice  we  were  on 
the  point  of  being  lost ;  first,  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  and  waves,  whieb 
nefeurly  overwhelmed  our  feeble  bark ; 
and  again,  jaat  as  we  were  entering  the 
Adder,  that,  is,  the'  entrance  into  the 
port.  Our  vessel  was  tacking,  when 
she  struck  against  a  cable  under  w»- 
ter  f  and,  a  heavy  wave  dashing  aver 
her  at  the  same  moment,  we  were  aa 
near  as  possible  going  to  tiie  bottom. 
Fortunately,  my  poor  friend  was  in  thai 
hondble  state  of  suffering  caMed  sea- 
sickness, the  moral  effect  of  whkh  ia 
to  render  one  indifferent,  or,  rather, 
perfectly  reckless.  1,  who  never  in  my 
life  experienced  sea-sickness,  absalato- 
ly  vomited  blood;  and  my  nerVea 
have  not  even  yet  recovered  their 
wonted  energy. 

''As  soon  as  we  landed,  we  arderai 
a  postchaise.  For  companions,  we  ha«l 
-^an  Irish  gentleman,  who,  I  sheold 
say,  was  an  honest  nMBi^  had  I  not  ak> 
ways  been  of  opinion  |hat  sach  a  peiw 
son  can  hardly  be  found;  a  French 
lady,  whom  he  had  Uken  the  liberty 
of  forcibly  removing  firom  her  awn  fin 
mily,  by  the  inherent  right  which  every 
Irishman  possesses  of  appropriating  to 
himself  the  first  rich  heiress  that  falls 
in  his  way ;  and  an  English  clergyr 
man,  of  gende  manners  iad  eitremely 
learned*    We  took  a  clMi8e>  not  froM 
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•ny  motives  of  vanity ;  but  all  the  ele^ 
gam  of  England,  and  the  start  of  the 
Court,  were  at  Brighthelmstone,  at- 
tracted by  the  presence  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  is  taking  the  benefit  of 
sea-bathing,  and,  therefore,  not  a  seat 
was  to  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  stage- 
coaches. These  postchaiaes  are  eicel- 
lenL  Gentlemen^s  carriages  in  France 
•re  not  equal  to  them ;  they  move  with 
three  times  the  rapidity  of  our  owh 
crazy  vehicles,  and,  in  expense,  do  not 
Exceed  our  moderate  charges.  This 
mode  of  travelling,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  economical  talents,  and 
energetic  industry,  of  our  Hibernian 
companion,  whom  I  have  created  su- 
perintendent of  our  caravansera,  cost 
as  about  three  times  as  much  as  it 
ought  to  have  done.  But  1  must  add 
that,  on  our  arrival  at  Dieppe,  finding 
the  packet  sailed  only  twice  a  week, 
and  difficulties  arising  respecting  my 
passport,  I  hired  a  vessel.  Were  1 
not  afraid  that,  in  divulging  a  secret, 
it  might  prove  injurious  to  some  poor 
devils  who,  like  ourselves,  made  use  of 
it,  1  could  prove  to  demonstration 
how  those  suolime  forms  of  our  inqui- 
sition, called  the  Admiralty,  are  altoge- 
ther superfluous ;  unless,  indeed,  for 
the  purpNMe  of  putting  money  into  the 
pockets  of  those  gentlemen  who  are 
entrusted  with  search  warrants^the 
natural  result  of  such  legislative  regu- 
lations. 

*'  We  dined  at  Brighthelmstone,  our 
meal  consisting  of  the  finest  butchers* 
meat  1  have  ever  tasted.  As  the  very 
act  of  treading  upon  an  English  floor 
sets  fire  to  one*s  purse,  particularly  in 
Che  vicinity  of  the  Court,  (for  gold  is 
the  mandragon  of  every  Court,)  we 
went  to  Lewes  to  pass  the  night.  Are 
vou  not  scandalized,  that  an  English 
borough  should  bear  the  name  of  one 
our  kings  I  From  this  place  to  the  ca- 
pital, we  passed  through  the  finest 
country  in  Europe,— views  the  most 
varied— verdure  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word — beautifiil  and  rich  plains, 
each  estate  remarkable  for  its  rural 
elegance — a  roost  attractive  spectacle, 
a  delight  to  the  mind,  which  it  »  im- 
possible to  exaggerate.  The  approaches 
10  London  are  of  an  Arcadian  beauty, 
of  which  even  Holland  had  given  me 
no  idea.  If  they  admit  of  comparison, 
it  is  only  with  some  of  the  valleys  of 
Switzerland.  Now,  this  observation 
will  strike  every  beholder ;  this  lordly 
people  are  particularly  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  in  the  bosom  of 
(heir  island ;  and  this  it  is  that  has  so 


long  preserved  them  against  their  own 
mad  excesses ! 

**  I  felt  my  mind  strongly  and  deeply 
agitated,  while  passing  over  these  fer- 
tile and  happy  lands  ;  and  I  exclaimed, 
*  Whence  arises  this  sudden  emotion  I 
These  mansions,  compared  to  ours,  are 
mere  cottages.  Many  parts  of  France, 
even  the  least  favoured  provinces,  and 
the  whole  of  Normandy,  which  I  have 
just  traversed,  are  certainly  more  fa- 
voured by  nature !  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  are  to  be  found—but  certainly 
in  every  province  of  our  country — 
splendid  edifices,  gigantic  monuments, 
great  public  works,  magnificent  in- 
stances of  the  mighty  efforts  of  man^ — 
Yet,  all  I  now  see  affords  more  real 
satisfaction  to  my  mind,  than  the  sen- 
sation of  astonishment  excited  by  what 
I  have  left  Nature  is  here  in  a  melio- 
rated, but  not  a  forced  state ;  and  these 
narrow,  but  excellent  roads,  make  my 
heart  sink  with  sorrow  when  1  reflect 
upon  the  degradation  of  the  comxiy- 
eurt.  This  admirably  cultivated  land 
shows  that  property  is  respected ;  this 
care,  this  universal  cleanliness,  is  a 
positive  Symptom  of  comfort.  This  ru- 
ral wealth  proves,  that  the  inequality 
of  fortunes  is  not  excessive — a  source 
of  so  many  evils !  As,  with  us,  magni- 
ficent edifices  are  surrounded  with  huts, 
every  thing  tells  me  that,  here,  the  peo- 
ple are  something ;  that  here,  each 
man  possesses  the  full  and  free  exer- 
cise of  his  faculdes ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, 1  find  myself  in  a  perfectly  new 
stale  of  things. 

'*  Now  ol^rve,  my  dear  friend,  thii 
is  so  truly  the  cause  of  the  effect,  that, 
on  my  arrival  in  London,  nothing 
struck  me  more  forcibly  than  the  sight 
of  those  flag-stone  pavements,  which 
caused  that,  excellent  man.  La  Conda- 
mini,  to  fall  upon  his  knees,  and  ex- 
claim, *  Thank  God !  1  am  in  acoun^ 
try  where  they  who  are  obliged  to  go 
on  foot  have  not  been  forgotten!* — 
Every  thing  else,  as  we  passed  through 
the  town,  appeared  to  be  uncommonly 
plain ;  so  much  so,  that  1  could  not  but 
agree  with  the  apathetic  Italian,  who 
said,  "  The  town  is  composed  of  streets 
on  the  right,  streets  on  the  left,  and  a 
road  in  the  middle.*  Every  town  re- 
sembles every  other.  ,  If.  however,  you 
allow  this  one  to  enjoy  admirable 
cleanliness,  which  extends  to  every 
thing,  which  embellishes  every  thing, 
an  attraction  both  for  body  and  soul — 
to  an  extent  which  no  ancient  city  ever 
possessed;  yet,  here,  you  will  find 
frightful  political    maladies—a  moral 
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sink  of  iniquity — and,  perhaps,  as 
elsewhere,  a  physical  one  also;  men 
crowded  together,  and  infecting  each 
other  with  their  breath — an  eternal 
straggle  between  the  corruptors  and 
the  corrupted — between  the  prodigal 
and  the  wretched — between  the  titled 
mob  and  the  canailh  of  the  multitude. 
It  is  either  better  or  worse  than  Baby- 
lon ;  just  as  you  please,  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me.  Take  this,  how- 
ever, into  consideration;  I  have  hi- 
therto seen  but  little,  and  London  will 
afford  roe,  better  than  any  other  great 
commercial  city,  the  means  of  active 
observation,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting.  But  I  have  made  you  ac- 
quainted with  my  first  impressions,  in 
which  there  is  generally  much  truth. 
"  Lond^,  September,  1784. 
**  First,  that  which  distinguishes,  in 
the  most  decided  manner,  this  climate, 
is  its  extreme  inconstancy^its  extreme 
humidity.  Every  wind  brings  rain 
with  it ;  and,  even  in  the  finest  wea- 
ther, the  aur  is  filled  with  perceptible 
vapours.  Fogs  are  to  be  met  with 
every  where ;  but,  of  all  the  countries 
through  which  I  have  wandered,  there 
is  not  one  where  they  so  freauently 
occur — so  heavy^-sombre,  and  slow  to 
disappear.  It  is  their  own  country, 
par  excelknee ;  and,  were  it  not  that 
impetuous  winds  are  traversing  and 
sweeping  it  incessantly,  the  land  would 
never  be  dry ;  indeed,  it  will  easily  be 
understood,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
passing  through  so  dense  an  atmosphere, 
must  lose  their  strength  and  active  pow- 
ers. I  will  not  say,  with  the  Marquis 
de  Caracdoli,  *<Tbat  a  fine  sunshine 
in  England,  is  not  quite  so  bright  as 
moonshine  in  Naples  ;'  but  this  is  cer- 
tain^seldom  does  he  appear  in  all  his 
splendour;  and,  at  the  very  moment 
you  expect  to  enjoy  his  presence,  he 
comes  forward  surrounded  by  a  veil. — 
Generally  spewing,  and  I  cannot  as- 
sign any  cause  for  the  circumstance, 
unless  it  be  a  particular  regard  to 
Newton  and  his  disciples,  Nature  has 
shown  herself,  in  these  lands,  less  spar- 
ing of  fine  nights  than  of  fine  days. 
Those  noctambalists,  Young  and  Her- 
Tey,  always  in  a  hurry  that  the  sun 
should  go  down,  are  not,  after  all,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  days  and 
nights  of  their  country,  quite  so  sple- 
netic as  might  be  imagined.  By-the- 
by,  the  following  lines,  written  by  the 
latter  night- wanderer,  could  have  been 
composed  only  by  a  native  of  this  is- 
land ;  <  Liberty,  that  dearest  of  names ; 
and  property,  that  best   of  charters; 


give  an  additional,  an  inexpressible 
charm,  to  every  delightful  object.  See 
how  the  declining  sun  has  beautified 
the  western  clouds ;  has  arranged  them 
in  crimson,  and  skirted  them  with 
gold.  Such  a  refinement  of  our  do- 
mestic bliss  is  property ;  such  an  im- 
provement of  our  public  privileges  is 
liberty.  When  the  lamp  of  day  shall 
entirely  withdraw  his  beams,  there 
will  still  remain  the  same  collection  of 
floating  vapours  ;  but  O,  how  changed, 
how  gloomy!  The  carnation  streaks 
are  faded ;  the  golden  edges  are  worn 
away,  and  all  the  lovely  tinges  are  lost 
in  a  U<idenreoloured  louring  sadnsM. 
Such  would  be  the  aspect  of  all  these 
scenes  of  beauty,  and  all  these  abodes 
of  pleasure,  if  exposed  continually  to 
the  caprice  of  arbitrary  sway,  or  held 
in  a  state  of  abject  and  crin^ng  depen- 
dence.' " 


STANZAS. 
fTHtten  on  tht  eircunutance  ^f  tip»  no«l- 
loiM  hawing  taken  r^uge  in  a  church, 
during  the  time  qfeerviee. 

Ofty,  svilCleM  pair, 
Wliat  teek  je  from  tli«  fields  of  beaven  ? 

Ye  have  no  need  of  prayer— 
Ye  bavtt  no  •In  to  be  forgiven. 

Why  percb  ye  bere. 
Where  mortals  to  their  maker  bend  ? 

Can  yonr  pure  tpirlt  fear 
Tbe  God  yoa  never  coald  offend  ? 

Ye  never  knew 
Tbe  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep  ; 

Penance  Is  not  for  yon, 
Blest  wanderers  of  tbe  upper  deep. 

To  yon  *tls  f  Ivea 
To  wake  sweet  nature's  nntangbt  lays  ; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  beaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 

There  spread  each  wlnf. 
Far,  far  above,  o'er  lakes  and  landi^ 

And  join  the  choirs  that  sing 
In  yon  blue  dome  not  rear*d  by  hands. 

Or  If  ye  stay 
To  note  the  consecrated  hour, 

Teach  me  tbe  airy  way. 
And  let  me  try  your  envied  power. 

Above  tbe  crowd, 
On  upward  wings  could  I  bat  fif , 

l*d  bathe  In  yon  bright  cloud. 
And  seek  the  stars  that  gem  tbe  sky. 

*Twere  beaven  indeed. 
Through  field  and  trackless  light  to  soar, 

On  nature's  cbaims  to  feed. 
And  nature's  own  great  God  adore. 


A  woMAti  who  was  not  a  water 
drinker,  once  walking  with  her  hus- 
band, remarked,  that  it  either  rained  or 
would  rain,  for  she  had  just  got  a  drop 
in  her  eye.  *'Nay,  my  dear,"  replied 
the  husband,  "that  you  got  before  you 
left  home.** 
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Tab  Orat  Iohnbvhon^ From 

Um  ciye4t|  lo  which  if  cIo«ely  Hp^ 
fireaclies  in  the  namber,  and  in  tome 
degree  %\s»  in  the  fona  oC  its  teeth,  in 
the  asperity  of  iie  tongue,  and  in  the 
•emi-reiffactility  of  itachiwa,  the  Egyp- 
dan  ichneuiBon  is  diatinguiVked.  by  its 
narrower,  and  more  poinCed  vMiaEleb 
liy  the  ahortneaa  of  its  lower  lify  and 
inore  cspeetatiy  by  the  abeenee  of  the 
doable  cavity  beneath  the  tail,  which  is 
replaced  by  a  single  pooch  of  consider- 
abte  sise,  but  destitate  of  secreting 
glMids>  Their  hahr  is  long,  ef  isp,  brit- 
tle»  and  always  more  or  lesS  variegac- 
td  in  colour,  In  oe«8e(|nence  of  each 
aepaarale  hntr  being  marked  by  aker^ 
MMe  rings  oC  different  shades^ 

The  Qohmr  of  this  specif  which  is 
•  native  of  India,  is  a  pale  gi^y*  the 
hair  being  for  the  moat  part  of  a  dirty 
yellowish  white»  relieved  towards  their 
extremities  by  narrow  rings  of  brown. 
*tlke  bead  and  limbs  aro  darker  than 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  habits  of  the  ichneumon  are 
Tory  similar  to  theav  of  the  ferret.  In 
the  loddities  where  they  abound,  their 
aanguinary  disposition  and  predatpry 
inclinations,  render  them  a  real  pest  to 
'  the  farm-yardy  to  which  tbey  pay  their 
nocturnal  visits^  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  poolti^.  Tlicy  also 
make  war  upon  rats,  birds,  and  rep- 
tiles, and  defvour  the  egg[S  of  the  llitier 
with  the  gpreatest  avidity.  £ndow.ed 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  courage 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  attack  anv  animal  that  is 
not  obviously  mbre  thto  a  match  for 
them.  Even  ili  captivity,  they  retain 
much  bt  their  native  spirit ;  and  so 
^reat.  is  their  activity  and  determina- 
tion, that  the  individual  now  in  the 
Tower  actually,  on  one  oooasion,  killed 
no  fewer  than  a  dosen  full  grown  rats, 
which  ^ere  let  loose  to  it  in  a  room 
sixteen  feet  square^  in  less  than  a  mi- 
nute and  a  hal£  They  are  very  easily 
tamed,  become  attached  to  those  with 
whom  they  are  fiuoiliar,  and  to  the 
bouse  in  which  they  Uve,  and  will  fol- 
low their  masters  about  almost  like  a 
dog.  TVwef  Menagerie. 

TtLBEB  or  PoRTVOAi»  —  Vines, 
Vdivo  tieet,  and  cork  trees,  are  the 
principal  objects  that  attract  noli<ie 
in  PertoeaL  In  sosk  places  the  wild 
ThM%  of  which  a  good  wine  eaHed 
^'  Baalardo  Paro"  is  made,  are  seen  in 
gresft  luxuriance  twining  aromd  the 
trees  on  the  road  side,  and.  loaded  with 


olusters  of  grapes.  In  other  pans 
scarcely  any  thing  Is  to  be  seon  bat 
myrtles.  They  are  at  present  in  full 
blossom,,  and  when  they  are  not  kept 
down  by  goats,  or  soaie  other  animals, 
they  grow  to  a  large  sixe.  Some  of 
them  arefrom  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 
Great  quantities  of  cork  are  oroduced 
in  the  country.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  stripped  of  its 
bark— not  BK>re  than  about  three  feet~r 
and  this  rpquires  eight  or  ten  years  to 
fill  up  agoin.  One  of  the  mtmt  coramon 
treea  on  the  sidles  of  the  road  ia  the 
quince  tree,  called  in  Portugneae^  Mar- 
melo.  Aloes  are  very  oomsMm ;  ssany 
of  them  send  out  shoots,  or  rather  trees, 
twenty  feet  high^  resembling,  at  a  disr 
Unce,  a  crabbed  withered  pine,  half 
stripped  of  its  brapch^s. 

Habits  op  Fish.— It  is  a  curiom  fict 
that  the  small  fish,  gudgeon^  roacl% 
dace,  and  perch,  of  the  rivers  tributary 
to  the  Yare^  disappear  altogether  about 
(he  month  of  October,  and  are  »elf!wB 
lA  be  j^een  or  to  be  cau[^ht  till  th^  Maj 
following.  They  are  even  (heji  few  in 
niimb()r  and  nnmll  Inalff};  «boiitJutte 
(hey  inr.rt^alte,  and  bj  August  the  wiv^rs 
are  crowded  with  full  mnd  freqaenc 
ghoaR  W^ii&re  do  these  crifaea  bide 
tb^ni<s(.'l  ves  durijig  (be  winter  I  If  tt  be 
«aid  in  deep  hole.?,  thla  dof  s  not  appear 
to  be  t\w  caj^,  escape  perhaps  witii 
( he  Largest  fish .  Th  e  sma  !kr  disappear 
almost  alfogether  from  the  sight  Mid 
ihe  search  of  man,  A  ■ef<»iid 
jjtoblem  is  —  where  do  those  va«| 
iMHi*  OP  tribes  of  eels  inhabit,  which 
from  some  unei  plained  cauffB  de^ 
^ct^nd  with  the  floods  from  Joiy  'o 
November  1  As  maiiy  as  one  humirtiii 
stones  weight  Isa^'e  be^n  oj^Q  cua^U/L 
in  nem  in  one  night  at  a  iiiiigle  miU| 
find  half  the  quant iiy  for  otifi  or  (wo 
succeeding  nights^  in  number  prohabl| 
from  ^  to  40DO  on  the  iirst,  and  ball  af 
msny  on  the  sub^equeDt  nighty  *^^^f 
not  only  migrate  in  ir»menjte  ahoals^ 
but  at  a  very  si»ift  rate*  li  fraa  sowe 
|ear&  ugo  ascertained  by  the  c^ifKtare  of 
an  eel  at  one  millf  his  fe lease  (^m^ked) 
and  his  recapture  at  tlie  ne:U,  thai  he 
(reversed  alxiut  tUre^  miles  in  fifieoi 
minute!}.  Vet  ftsheru^eii  never  either 
obiter ve  or  oatch  any  number  indieating 
the  presence  of  such  vast  abundance. 
The  whole  process  of  the  generation  of 
I  lie  eel  is  at  pre*.ent  matter  of  imagina- 
tion, as  (he  readers  of  Waitgn  k  now, 
nor  has  any  light  been,  that  m^  are 
aware  o^  thrown  upon  theaubj«ct  siooe 
hit  time. 
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.  ArtiNT.— "If,"«yg  Mrsl  C.  Hall, 
^  %  lootb  is  wooingly  dupoted  towards 
any  damself  as  be  values  bis  happiness, 
let  him  follow  ray  advice;  caU  on  Uie 
lady  when  she  least  expects  him,  and 
take  note  of  the  appearance  of  all  that 
is  under  her  controul.  Observe  if  the 
shoe  fits  neatly— if  the  gloves  are 
clean,  and  the>bair  well  polished.  And 
I  would  forgive  a  man  tor  breaking  off 
an  engagement,  if  he  discovered  a 
greasy  novel  bid  away  ander  the  cn- 
atuon  of  a  aoAi,  dr  a  bole  in  the  garni- 
ture of  the  prettiest  foot  in  the  world. 
Slovenliness  In  a  female  will  ever  be 
avoided  by  a  well-regnlated  mind,  as 
woald  a  pestilence.  A  woman  cannot 
always  be  what  is  called  'dressed,* 
Murticolarly  one  in  middling  or  ham« 
ole  life,  where  her  daty,  and  it  is,  con* 
Mqaently,  to  be  hoped  her  pleasure, 
lies  in  snperintending  and  assisting  in 
•U  domestic  matters ;  but  she  may  be 
always  neat^well  appointed.  And  as 
«srtaialy  as  a  virtuous  woman  is  a 
arowa  <n  glory  to  her  husband,  so  snre- 
Ij  it  a  slovenly  one  a  cro  wa  of  thorns^** 

Alb^andbr  thb  THian  of  Scot- 
iJkND.— This  P'rinoe  has  been  termed 
t&e  Scottish  Alfred,  and  in  some  re- 
spect be  appears  not  undeserviiig  of  tfie 
aptpellaiioa.  It  <  was  his  custom,  says 
Fordise,  that  he  migfat  put  down  all 
Tioleaoe  and  disOrdev,  to  make  an  an- 
nual progress  through  the  kingdom,  at- 
tended bv  a  select  botpowerfol  body  of 
Ms  knights  and  nobles.  In  this  maw- 
Ber  he  took  up  a  temporary  residence 
la  each  quarter  of  bis  dominions,  bav^ 
lag  along  with  him  kis  great  justiciar, 
ao  that  no  complaint  which  was  then 
made  should  be  overlooked,  but  justice 
promptly  and  impartially  administered 
to  alt  Tbo  oldest  song  now  known, 
aaya  Mr.  Tytler,  is  a  species  of  lyric 
elegy  upon  the  death  of  this  monarchy 
lamenting  the  sorrowful  changes  which 
took  place  upon  bis  death. 

Books. — It  is  uncertain  (says  an 
American  writer)  what  is  the  number 
of  books  now  extant  in  all  languages. 
I  have  used  a  library  of  880,000  vo- 
lumes, which  contained  no  duplicate, 
and  it  was  so  perfect,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  ask  for  an  author  not  to  be  found 
in  iC  The  largest  library  in  Europe 
contains  near  400,000  volumes,  dupli- 
oates  not  included ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
tw  about  right  to  estimate  the  wbcde 
nomber  of  printed  books  in  tbe,woi1d 
at  500,000.    This  being  the  case,  Ame« 


rioa  furnishes  akxrai  oa^^ventecnth  of 
the  means  necessary  for  extending 
learning  to  the  utmost,  and  about  ona- 
thirteenth  of  what  the  city  of .  Paris 
alone  affords.  Another  comparison 
will  shew  her  poverty  in  a  manner 
eaually  striking.  Germany  contains 
30.000.000  of  people,  who.  have 
2,000,000  of  books  in  public  Ubraries 
for  their  instruction,  exclusive  of  those 
of  the  sovereign  princes,  which  are  al- 
ways accessible  to  scholars. — ^America 
contains  10,000,000  of  people,  who 
have  150,000  books  for  the  same  pur* 
pose :  bat  the  two  million  in  Germany 
are  more  read  than  the  150,000  in 
America. 

Drinkino.^— An  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  notes,  of  a  recent 
trip  through  New  England,  says^'*  Al- 
though it  was  a  rsre  thing  twelte  years 
ago  to  see  a  native  Amer icaa  drank,  it 
is  not  so  now.  It  is  a  very  commoa 
thing,  and  that,  1  believe,  throughout 
New  England,  the  land  of  steady  habitSt. 
Indeed,  if  you  take  us  altogether,  I  am 
indincMl  to  believe  that  there  are  n4 
people  on  earth  so  intemperate  as  we 
are^  either  in  eating  or  drinking. 
Though  not  huge  eaters,  we  irasle  at 
our  tables,  every  day,  about  enough  to 
feed  another  nation  as  large  as  our 
own;  and  we  consume— as  may  be 
seen  by  published  official  aooount^* 
more  liquor  every  year  than  would  be 
thought  possible  by  the  greatest  drink- 
ers of  Europe.** 

Plbasurb  op  Study. —Hencius,  the 
keeper  of  the  librarv  at  Leyden,  was 
mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year  long;  and 
that  which  in  some  might  have  ored  a 
loathing,  caused  in  him  a  liking^—'*  I 
no  sooner,'*  says  he,  "come  to  the 
library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  ex- 
cluding lust,  ambition,  avarice,  and  all 
such  viceiL  whose  nurse  is  idleness,  the 
mother  of  ignorance,  and  melancholy 
herself;  and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity 
amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  I  take 
my  seat,  with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and 
sweet  content,  that  I  pity  all  our  great 
ones  and  rich  men,  that  know  not  thit 
happiness*** 

EsTiM ATioa  OP  PAiifTiaGS.  —  Dr* 
Newton,  of  whom  the  portrait  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  is  deemed' one  of  his 
best,  was  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  had 
collected  aiany  valuable  pictures.  He 
suflsested  to  -Reynolds  and  West  his 
wirii  that  IdsCathedral  should  be  deco- 
rated with  paintings,  andthey  promised 
each  to  contribute  one^  with  a  view  to 
call  forth  contribntioiis  firom  other  art- 
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ints.  An  unexpected  opposition  was 
made  to  this  proposal  by  Terrick,  Bi- 
shop of  London,  and  Potter,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  as  guardians  of  the  fa- 
bric ;  and  it  was  so  powerful  as  entirely 
to  defeat  the  scheme,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Royal  Academy,  by  their  Pre- 
sident, made  an  application  to  Dr. 
Newton,  in  1773,  that  '*the  art  of  paint- 
ing would  never  grow  up  to  maturity 
and  perfection,  unless  it  were  intro- 
duced into  churches  as  in  foreign  coun- 
tries.** And  six  of  them  offered  to  con- 
tribute pictures. 

Paradise  Lost.— Milton  did  not  be- 
gin to  write  **  Paradise  Lost**  until  he 
was  47  years  of  age.  He  sold  it  for  5/. 
to  Samuel  Simmons,  April  27,  1677. 
In  two  years  more,  he  had  5/.  for  the 
•econd  edition.  In  1680,  Mrs.  Milton 
•old  all  her  right  for  8/.  Simmons  then 
•old  the  copywright  for  25/.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  fact,  that  Milton  bad 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  book  li- 
censed. Dr.  Bentley,  the  first  editor  of 
the  <*  Paradise  Lost,**  got  100  guineas 
lor  his  edition.  Dr.  Newton,  the  next 
editor,  got  680/.  for  the  "Paradise 
Lost,*'  and  100  guineas  for  the  <<  Re- 
gained.** It  was  an  extraordinary  mis- 
judgment  of  the  celebrated  Waller,  who 
•peaks  thus  of  the  first  appearance  of 
«*  Paradise  Lost:**—" The  old  bUnd 
•choolmaster,  John  Milton,  hath  pub- 
lished a  tedious  Poem  on  the  Fall  of 
Man ;  if  iu  length  be  not  considered  a 
merit,  it  has  no  other.*' 

Cant. — **  Should  the  time  ever  ar- 
rive,** sajs  the  Morning  Herald,  *'  when 
common  sense  should  again  triumph, 
and  dispel  the  illusions  which  fashion 
and  falsehood  have  united  to  spread 
around  us,  it  will  be  scarcely  possible 
to  gain  credit  for  some  of  the  instances 
of  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  these 
days,  particularly  in  matters  of  religion. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  well-educated 
women,  professing  piety,  and  denomi- 


nated evangelical,  should  send  out  invi- 
tations for-  the  purpose  of  social  meet- 
ings, and  actually  inscribe  on  their 
notes,  or  cards.  Tea  and  Bible  ?  Such, 
however,  is  literally  the  case,  at  this 
time,  in  some  places ;  and,  according  to 
all  former  conceptions  of  propriety, 
good  sense,  and  gCKxl  taste,  a  more  ab- 
surd and  mischievous  combination  Can- 
not well  be  imagined.  Charity  itself 
can  scarcely  repress  contempt  at  such  a 
wanton  outrage  of  all  genuine  respect 
and  decent  propriety.** 

Tbb    Pboplb. Under    whatever 

idea  of  inconstancy  and  considera- 
tion some  persons  may  choose  to  repre- 
sent the  people,  I  have  found  by  expe- 
rience tliat  they  frequently  erat>rece 
certain  views  which,  it  roust  be  confess- 
ed, they  pursue  hotly,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, with  fury ;  but  that  those  views 
have  always  for  their  object  a  cosuion 
interest,  or  one  of  a  certain  generality 
at  least,  and  never  an  interest  purely 
private,  like  those  interests  which  en- 
gage the  passions,  and  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  which  the  exertions  of  an 
individual,  or  of  a  small  nnoiber  of  in- 
dividuls,  are  directed.  1  will  even 
knake  bold  to  say  that,  upon  this  point, 
« the  least  fallible  judge  is  the  voice  of 
the  people.*'  Mem.  de  SuUp. 

EOCBNTRICITT     AND     InPUOBNCB.— 

Mortimer  was  employed  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne to  paint  a  ceiling  at  his  seal  of 
Rrocket-hall,  Herts,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  permission  to  angle  in  the  fidi- 
pond,  he  rose  from  a  carousal  at  tM- 
night,  and  seeking  a  net,  and  cmU&ng  on 
an  assistant  painter  for  help,  dramed 
the  preserve,  and  left  the  whole  fish 
gasping  on  the  bank  in  rows.  Nor  was 
this  the  worst ;  when  reproved  mildly, 
and  with  smile8>  by  Lady  Melbourne^ 
he  had  the  audacity  to  declare  that  hsr 
beauty  had  so  bewitched  him  he  knew 
not  what  he  was  about. 

Z4»e$^fthePmUaer$. 


IBiarg  anH  C|)ronoIo8g. 


Saturday,  June  30, 

1717— June  SO-Aboot  this  period  U»e  discovery 
of  the  aoeioit  City  of  HereuUuaeam  took  place. 
Vftfiout  •oooonti  have  appeared  of  this  city,  of 
the  destnictkm  of  which  Pliny  speaks  in  bis  let- 
ters. HercuUneum,  or  Heraclea,  was  destroyed 
by  an  irmptioo  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  year 
79. 

Sunday,  July  1. 

1747-Jaly  1— On  thb  day  the  king  of  Franee 
having  been  compelled  to  take  up  bis  quarters  in 
the  bouse  of  a  priest  of  St  Iron,  which  hftd  been 
entirely  gutted  by  the  Austrian  Hussars,  the  bed 


of  straw  on  which  hh  imgesty  had  been  obliged 
to  rest  himself  took  fire,  and  be  escsped  with  dif- 
fieol^  in  bis  shirt,  the  boose  being  entirely  con- 
sumed. 

Wednesday,  July  4. 
1775-July  4-The  Amerkan  ooagress  pro- 
claimed the  freedom  and  independence  of  their 
statM.  disowning  all  allegiance  to  the  mother- 
country.  This  declaration  was  made  £91  years 
after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colombos,  106 
yean  from  the  first  settlMoent  in  Virgbiia,  and 
156  years  from  the  settlement  at  Plymouth,  in  the 
Bay  of  Massachusets. 


Perhaps  J.  F.  will  send  us  something  less  metaphysical  ? 

'ilie  Poetry  and  Essay  by  J.  W.  woald  not,  we  are  assnred,  please  the  readers  of  the  Olio. 

Brbat  A.»In  the  story  of  Noth  Ootfet ,  for  *'  Rlietesmn,^  reid  *•  Rbeiofasi.**    ^ 


Z'^t  eito; 


OR,    MUSEUM  OP   ENTBRTAIN9USNT. 


N0.  XXVi  ^yoL  iX, 


Satur^lf^  June  93. 1689 


iUiulUraUll  lurticlf. 
WINNIFREO  BURBAGE. 


rOE  TBI  OLIO. 


ChMrmt.    Tlicl^jvrtet  yoa  have  iwUlned 


So  worth?  of  tk«  inorej  of  tlio  eonrt. 
That  ootwilksUBdiBf  yoa  have  noae  bejoad 
The  letter  of  the  law,  tkej  yet  acqalt  )oa. 
MissiaoBE**  Fatal  Dowbt,  1m  Edit. 


''Oh,  roydcer  mistreis,  the  troopers 
are  ooming  here ;  the  captain  is  point- 
ing this  way.'* 

*'  Hold  thy  tongue  for  a  silly  wench ; 
if  iliey  see  thy  top-knot  at  Che  lattice, 
they  will  indeed  come.  Keep  out  of 
sight,  and  they  will  pass.  God  wot  they 
iMd  no  need  come  here,  and  none  bat 
weak  women  to  welcome  them.  I  wonld 
give  my  best  kirtle  to  hare  Frank  and 
William  at  home.? 

This  dialogae  passed  between  the  in- 
mates of  a  small  boQse,  which  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  that  runs 
through  the  retired  village  of  Chil- 
worlh.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  fallen  on  the  side 
of  tlie  Parliament  at  Edge  Hill.    Fran- 

Vol.  IX. 


Sttpeff§406. 

CIS,  the  eldest  son,  had  served  on  the 
same  side ;  not  that  he  had  imbibed  the 
starched  principles  of  the  poritans  ;— 
like  his  father,  he  desired  to  see  the 
extinction  of  the  Staart  dynasty;  and 
with  that  feeling  had  joined  the  repub- 
lican amy  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  leav- 
ing his  sister  and  a  younger  brother, 
as  he  sapposed,  secure  from  insult  or 
annoyance  in  this  sequestered  village^ 
the  few  inhabitants  of  which  were  too 
humble  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the 
lawless  and  mercenary  at  that  distract- 
ed period. 

W  innifred  Burbage  was  one  of  those 
girls  in  whose  features  nature  makes 
atonement  for  the  lack  of  downright 
beauty,  by  an  eipression  of  good-na- 
ture and  sincerity.  Her  eyes  were 
grey,  but  their  lashes  were  of  a  darker 
hue ;  and  her  mouth,  though  it  did  not 
boast  the  most  perfect  proportion,  was 
set  off  by  teeth  of  surpassing  whiteness ; 
her  hair— but  why  should  we  dwell 
upon  a  description  of  that  face  in  which 
was  all  that  can  make  a  woman  engag- 
ing, and  without  which,  mere  regula- 
rity of  feature  is  but  a  tame  picture. — 
Winnifred  saw  with  surprise  and 
alarm  the  approach  of  the  troop,  and 
when  they   halted  at  the  gate  and  a 
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party  dismounted,  she  made  up  her  do  the  bidding  of  bis  oommaiider  ;  if  I 
mind  to  be  the  hearer  of  unpleasant  ti-  do  wrong,  my  1>etter8^  (this  he  uttered 
dings.  Her  forebodings  were  realized :  in  a  sneering  tone)  "  will  answer  for 
the  captain  throwing  himself  from  his  iL  Tour  keys,  madam,  I  must  search 
horae^  entered  the  liouse  with  a  mili-  ,  for  your  brother*s  papers." 
tary  swaggering  air,  and  enquired  for  A  slight  noise  behind  him  interrupU 
Ftrancis  Burbage,  stating  that  lie  had  ed  the  remainder  of  his  speedi,  and 
authority  from  the  Lord  Fairfax,  then  William  Burbage,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  en- 
quartered  at  Guilford,  to  search  the  pre-  '     • 

mises,  and  secure  tlie  person  of  the  d- 
der  brother.  The  captain  was  a  man 
whom  the  beholder  might  easily  per* 
oeivehad  once  been  eminently  hand- 
some, but  dissipation  had  defaced  his 


tered  with  a  fowling-piece  in  his  hand ; 
whih  the  dog  whkh  followed  him  be- 
gan to  Miff  at  the  heels  of  the  officer, 
growling  dissatisfaction. 

*'  You  can  have  no  papers  here,  Sir 
CtMiii,*'  said  the  boy;  *'my  sister 
once  comely  features,  disfigured  also  and  her  maid  are  not  hatchers  of  plots, 
bj  three  or  four  large  wounds^  the  tint  add  my  brother  Frank  is  in  London.'* 
of  whose  unsightly  seams  was  rendered  **  How  now,  young  Cockerell,**  cried 
still  brighter  by  intemperance ;  his  fi*  tht  oaptatn,  turning  liaatily  round,  and 
gure,  though  somewhat  spare,  was  tall  scowling  oti  the  youth,  ^  what  have 
and  elegant,  and  there  was  an  air  6f  you  to  say  T* 

good  breeding  in  his  manner  and  tone,       **That  you   shall  have  no  papers 
which  shewed  that,  spite  of  the  eamp.    from  us,**  said  William  firmly. 


be  had  once  been  accuslomed  to  good 
society;  indeed,  Jeffery  Baskerville, 
profligate  as  he  was,  piqued  himself  on 
bis  birth,  and  held  in  contempt  the  men 
whot  from  the  lower  walks  of  life,  had 
risen  to  high  office  under  the  common* 
wealth.  He  had  been  a  daring  Bucca- 
nier,  and  was  now  as  daring  a  soldier 
as  ever  charged  a  battalion  or  stormed 
a  town;  this,  and  this  alone,  had  re- 
commended him  to  Cromwell;  he  was 
no  puritan ;  his  religion  was  tliat  of  the 
wild  and  lawless  ruffians  he  had  once 
commanded;  mercy  he  considered  a 
bye-word  for  fools— justice,  a  nonenti- 
ty. He  had  tliat  morning  commission 
given  him  to  search  the  houses  of  per- 
sons suspected  to  be  inimical  to  the 
form  of  government  then  existing,  and 
it  will  not  be  wondered  at  when  we 
say  that  lie  had  in  many  cases  exceeded 
his  directions,  and  acted  with  great 
cruelty  to  those  who  had  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  receive  his  visits. 

Winnifred,  as  she  scanned  the  bold 
sun-burnt  and  scarred  countenance  of 
this  man,  felt  that  she  was  about  to  un- 
dergo a  severe  trial;  his  IooIls boded 
mischief,  and  she  inwardly  prayed  that 
she  might  have  fortitude  enough  to  en- 
counter him.  The  captain,  after  stat- 
ing the  subject  of  his  visit,  paused  for 
a  reply,  and  played  with  the  spanner 
or  windlass  of  his  holster-pistols, 
which  hung  by  a  blue  riblx>n  round  his 
neck.  Winnifred  made  several  at- 
tempu  to  speak,  but  her  emotion  chok- 
ed ner  utterance;  at  length,  she  en- 
quired, in  a  faltering  tone,  the  nature 
f  the  diarge  against  her  brother. 

*M  wot  not,  fair  lady,*'  replied  Bas- 
kerville, «4t  is  enough  for  a  soldier  to 


Ha!  ha!'*  lauriied  the  captain,^ 
"  why,  d— —  me,  boy,  you  have  so 
frightened  the  sparrowt  with  your  bird- 
ing^ieceb  that  you  must  risk  a  shot  at 
hisExcelinacy'sdragooas.  Now,harkee, 
young  sir,  if  I  have  not  ft  plain  and 
straight^forward  answer  anon,  my  own 
shall  tie  you  to  your  own  gate,  and  gite 
you  a  taste  of  their  bandalier  beluL— 
What  say  you  to  that!'* 

**  They  shall  lose  their  captain  first, 
though,'*  sud  William,  stepping  quietly 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  axid  hastily 
cocking  his  fowling«pieca.  **  Advance 
one  step,  villain,  and  I  will  blow  your 
head  from  your  shoulders." 

**  Why,  you  young  fool,"  said  Bor- 
bage,  his  features  losing  on  a  sudden 
their  sneering  expression,  and  assomins 
a  more  determined  air,  *'  should  you 
murder  me  in  vour  mad  resistance^  what 
can  save  you  from  the  next  tree  1" 

Winnifred  here  interposed,  and  en- 
treated her  brother  not  to  offer  iurtfaer 
impediments  to  their  rude  visitors,  and 
William,  feeling  for  the  distress  of  his 
sister,  and  aware  that  he  had  acted 
rashly,  was  about  to  reply,  when  the 
captain,  who  iiad  taken  tlie  opportunity 
to  approach  nearer  to  his  menaoer, 
suddenly  sprung  upon  him,  and  at- 
tempted to  wrench  the  gun  from  his 
hand.  The  struggle  was  violent ;  Wil- 
liam was  a  sturdy  youth,  bat  Basket* 
ville,  whose  thick  boots  protected  his 
legs  from  the  attack  of  his  antagonist's 
dog,  succeeded  in  turning  the  roossle 
upwards,  and  the  contents  of  the  piece 
were  locked  in  the  ceiling,  at  the  sune 
time  several  of  the  troop,  akurmed  by 
the  report,  rushed  into  the  house  with 
their  swords  drawn. 
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«  fkfWm  ho9tt  my  ttrmsy^  said  the  cap- 
tain, resigniiig  his  prisoner  to  the  care 
of  a  coaple  of  troopers ;  ^  either  pos- 
•eas  me  with  year  brother*s  papers,  or 
we  shall  find  a  way  to  force  yoo  into 
obedience.  There  are  many  who  would 
hare  repaid  yoor  attempt  with  a  wyth 
and  a  danoe  fram  an  oak  boagh;  bat  I 
wish  not  to  harm  yon-^^nly  yoa  most 
be  qaick,  that^  all.'* 

Winnifred  witnessed  this  scene  with 
«  beating  heart,  whilst  Phillis,  almost 
dead  with  terror,  dong  to  her  mistress, 
and  endeavoured  to  whisper  to  her  that 
comfort  which  she  so  much  needed  her^ 
•elf;  her  osaally  red  plump  cheeks 
were  pale  as  marble,  and  her  whole 
frame  trembled  excessively.  The  r»> 
sistance  which  William  had  offered 
was  rash  and  inconsiderate,  and  he  had, 
in  consequence,  led  Baskerville  to  sup- 
pose thai  he  should  really  discover  some 
lieasonable  correspondence.  In  this 
the  captain  was  deceived;  there  was 
nothing  under  that  roof  which  could 
liave  afforded  a  clue  to  the  most  zealous 
defector  of  plots  and  conspiracies: — 
Winnifred  again  and  again  assured 
liim  of  this ;  but  why,  then,  was  resist- 
ance offered  to  hhn.  Hsske^ville  had 
tteen  too  much  of  human  misery  to  feel 
for  the  distress  of  tiie  family  into  which 
he  had  intruded ;  and,  finding  that  his 
coamiand  was  tiot  obeyed,  he  and  his 
men  immediately  commenced  a  strict 
search,  rummaging  every  comer  in 
which  theysupposed  one  of  the  objects 
of  teir  visits  was  secreted.  But  this 
aearofa  proved  fruitless :  nothing  satis^ 
foctory  was  discovered,  and  BasherviUe, 
swearing  throng  his  cJosed  teeth,  re- 
turned to  the  room  in  which  he  had  left 
his  prisoner,  determined  to  try  whether 
tortore  would  wring  a  confession  from 
him.  For  this  purpose  a  piece  of  match 
being  lighted,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
tieiUiesof  the  teirified  women,  was  tied 
between  the  Angers  of  William's  right- 
hand.  The  poor  youth  uttered  an  in- 
voluntary shriek  as  the  fire  clo^  on 
his  hand,  but  the  next  moment  recover* 
•d  Mmsell^  and  though  the  perspiration 
lx>lled  in  large  drops  down  bis  face, 
writhen  and  distort^  by  pain,  he  bore 
the  torment  without  uttei'ing  another 
try.  The  agonized  girls  beheld  this 
scene  with  mute  horror,  but  the  bodily 
knguirii  of  the  youth  was  too  severe  to 
allow  of  his  bestowine  a  thought  upon 
them ;  at  length  he  fainted,  and  fell 
apparently  lifeless  on  the  floor* 

^  This  is  only  a  cheat  !**  roared  Bas- 
kerville, "  fetch  me  water  from  the  well, 
and  take  the  match  from  his  fingers, 
Serjeant  Vane.'' 


«<  The  boy  is  dead,  I  think,  oaptahi  ,'* 
said  the  seijeant,  as  he  loosened  the 
match,  and  felt  the  pulse  of  the  pioor 
Ud^««  he  doesnU  breathe!" 

"  Hold  yoor  prating,  sirrah -^-raise 
him  up,  and  damp  his  brow  with  this 
water,'*  cried  the  captain ;  and  he  took 
the  bowl  which  one  of  the  troopers  then 
brought  in,  and  dashed  its  contents  in 
the  face  of  their  victim.  William 
opened  his  eyes,  stared  for  a  moment 
on  his  tormentors,  and  again  relapsed 
into  insensibility. 

Winnifred  now  suddenly  rose  firom 
the  seat  on  which  she  had  sunlc  daring 
this  horrible  scene,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  her  knees  before  Baskerville, 
she  entreated  him  to  have  mercy  on  her 
brother.  As  she  looked  up  in  the  face 
of  the  libertine  captahi,  a  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  him ;  he 
leant  towards  the  suppliant  maiden, 
kissed  her  clasped  hands  and  whispered 
in  her  ear.  At  that  moment  William 
again  recovered  his  senses,  and  in  a 
faint  tone  implored  his  sister  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  Oh,  Winnifred!*'  said  the  poor 
boy,  "  let  not  that  villain^s  lip  approach 
even  thine  band — trust  not  to  him — he 
has  fought  on  both  sides  in  these  dis- 
tracted times ;  his  face  stiU  bears  the 
mark  of  our  brother's  weapon  at  Edge 
HiU.  Fljt  Winnifred,  and  leave  me  to 
my  Tate ! — you  add  to  my  misery  by  re» 
maining  here !" 

"  Lead  him  out,  Serjeant,"  saidBas-^ 
kerville,  much  chagrined, "  and  draw 
jip  a  party  in  the  lane.  The  young  dog 
will  not  confess:  ht  would  fiedn  be  a 
martyr." 

This  brutal  command  was  obeyed,  re- 
gardless of  the  shrieks  of  the  young 
women,  who  piteoosly  supplicated  for 
mercy,  and  William,  his  arms  secured 
by  a  bandalier  belt,  was  drsgged  out  to 
die.  Winnifred  would  bane  followed, 
but  the  captain  prevented  her. 

**  Ijady,"  said  he,  in  an  ander-tonei 
laying  his  gloved  hand  rpon  her  shoul- 
der, *'  there  is  a  way  by  which  ytrnt 
tnrother  may  be  saved ;  will  you  rescue 
him  from  death  I" 

«  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  maiden,  ^  have 
mercy  on  my  poor  brother  for  his  sis- 
ter's sake.  Spare  him,  oh,  in  mercy 
apare  him :  he  is  too  young  to  die;  yon 
«re  a  soldier,  and  should  not  thus  use  a 
boy.  Do  not  take  his  life,  be  merciful, 
be  merciful,  good  sir,  and  I  will  bless 
you,  will  pray  for  you— will  pray  Hea- 
ven to " 

"  You  may  save  him,"  said  Baaker- 
viUe  cooly,  as  he  modoBed  silence. 
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"  Ob,  name  i(>  name  it,  if  yon  would 
hope  for  mercy  in  your  dying  hour  !*' 

Baskerville,  with  a  look  that  plainly 
spoke  what  was  passing  within  him, 
again  whispered  to  the  maiden,  whose 
colour  mounted  hastily  in  her  cheeks« 

"  Monster!"  she  cried,  *•  begone 
and " 

"  This  is  madness."  again  inter- 
rapted  the  captain — "  delay  another 
moment,  and  it  will  be  too  late.  See, 
your  brother  is  on  his  knees,  and  my 
men  wait  but  the  waving  of  my  hand  to 
fire!" 

"  Oh,  cruel,  cruel  alternative !" 
sobbed  the  maiden  ;  then,  changing  her 
tone,  she  added,  '*  but  you  are  jesting^ 
in  Heaven's  name  let  me  not  purchase 
ray  brother V  life  at  such  a  price— the 
thought  of  such  a  ransom  would  destroy 
him  sooner  than  the  carbines  of  your 
men." 

"  f  am  in  earnest,  madam,"  replied 
Baskerville,  in  the  same  cool  tone — 
"  naught  else  can  save  him— have  yon 
resolved!" 

Winnifred  turned  to  dismiss  Phillis, 
who  remained  weeping  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  which  she  now  reluctantly 
quitted,  sobbing  loudly,  and  then  as- 
suming a  more  composed  look,  requested 
Baskerville  to  release  her  brother. 

*^  I  w  ill  meet  yon,  sir,*'  she  continaed, 
''  by  the  chapel  on  the  hill  yonder, 
which  you  may  see  through  the  case- 
ment ;  but  we  must  not  go  by  the  same 
path ;  1  will  proceed  up  the  lane,  do 
7on  take  the  road  on  the  other  side  of 
tliehilL" 

The  countenance  of  the  bputal  Bas- 
kerville brightened  under  his  morion, 
upon  hearing  this  proposition,  and 
striding  out  of  the  house,  he  bade  the 
troopers  release  their  prisoner,  bat  not 
to  sutler  him  to  go  at  liberty;  then 
leaving  directions  with  the  serjeant,  he 
took  the  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
In  the  mea9  while,  Winnifred  hastened 
to  her  chamber,  and  arming  herself  with 
a  pair  of  small  pistols,  which  she  loaded 
with  great  care,  qaitted  the  house  by  a 
hack  door,  and  passing  through  the 
garden  arrived,  without  being  per- 
ceived, in  the  lane  leading  to  the  chapeL 
The  high-spirited  girl,  roused  almost 
to  madness  by  the  cruelty  with  which 
her  brother  had  been  treated,  and  burn- 
ing with  a  desire  to  revenge  the  insult 
that  had  been  oflbred  her  by  the  inso- 
lent and  sanguinary  Baskerville,  had 
resolved  to  extort  from  him  a  promise 
to  spare  her  brother,  or  to  pistol  him  at 
the  place  of  meeting:  Yes,  she  who  was 
lately  all  gentleness  and  mercy— she 


whom  the  screams  of  thelaoeraAed  hare^ 
or  the  straggles  of  a  wounded  partridge, 
had  filled  with  pity  and  sympathy,  was 
now  meditating  the  destruction  of  a  bold 
villain,  who  was  dreaded  by  his  whole 
regiment.  Her  design  was  prevented. 
The  lane  up  which  she  bent  her  steps 
was  shaded  from  the  san  partly  by  the 
high  banks  which  rose  abruptly  to4he 
height  of  forty  feet,  and  partly  by  the 
tall  shrubs  and  trees  which  clothed 
their  sides.  A  thousand  birds  were 
pouring  oat  their  various  notes,  and  the 
soft  breeze,  as  it  played  with  the  ringlets 
of  her  hair,  was  perfumed  by  the  odour 
of  the  violets  and  primroses  that  span- 
gled the  bank  on  either  side.  She  had 
proceeded,  with  a  hurried  nervous  step^ 
about  half-way  up  thii  delightful  lane, 
through  which  she  had  often  stroUedin 
happier  da vs,  when  a  crashing  of  the 
branches  above  interrupted  the  paiafol 
reverie  in  which  she  was  absoiited:— 
she  turned  to  the  spot,  and,  oh,  blessed 
sight,  her  brother  FVands,  swinging 
himself  from  bush  to  bosh,  jumped  into 
the  lane,  and  clasped  her  in  bis  arms. 

**  Oh,  Frank,"  said  the  maiden,  hkling 
her  &ce  in  his  bosom,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  **  God  be  praised  for  this  meeting ! 
•— yoo  may  escuie  from  these  roifians." 

Surprised  and  alarmed  at  her  words, 
Francis  eagerly  demanded  an  explsM- 
tion  of  them,  which  Winnifred,  in  a 
voice  interrupted  at  intervals  by  tears 
and  sobs^  hastily  gave  him. 

Frank  Borfooge  beard  her  story  with 
astonishment,  and  be  swore  deeply  to 
be  revenged  on  the  villain  who  had 
thus  invaded  his  happiness. 

'' Winnifred,"  said  he,  itfteraslMrt 

Case,  daring  which  he  bit  his  lipa  and 
at  the  ground  with  his  higfo-beeled 
boot,  *<  you  are  a  bold  horsewomaii— 
you  most  ride  with  all  speed  to  the  g^ 
neral  at  Guilford,  and  tell  him  that 
Francis  Burbage  is  in  danger-^  lost, 
if  he  stir  not  in  his  fevoar.  Let  me  bdp 
thee  up  this  bank :  my  horse  is  on  the 
other  side,  and  do  thoa  stint  not  the 
whip,  or  we  are  all  lost." 

He  hurried  the  trembling  girl  up  the 
bank,  on  the  sumnut  of  which  he  bad 
left  his  horse.  Winnifred  was  quickly 
mounted  and  on  her  way  to  GoiUbrd ; 
while  Francis  Burbage  hastened  to  meet 
the  brutal  captain,  who  waited  withiss- 
patience  the  arrival  of  Iv*  intended 
victim. 

"  Noble  wench !"  exclaimed  Franda 
as  he  hurried  along;  '*  'tis  glorious  to 
fight  for  thee,  who  would'st  perish  rather 
than  dishonour  thy  family:  I  feel  as 
secure  of  vifctory  as  though  my  foot  were 
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tm  mine  enemy^s  throat.^Elat  yonder  ik 
the  fiend !  how  impatiently  be  walks  to 
and  fro.** 

He  spoke  trnly :  as  he  turned  the 
corner  of  a  high  bank  overshadowed  by 
Ibrse,  Francis  Burbage  came  in  sight 
of  his  enemy,  whose  eye  glanced  down 
every  path  that  led  to  the  chapel.  His 
Tezation  was  great  when  he  perceived 
a  male  flgtire  advancing  towards  him 
in  a  manner  which  his  experienced  eye 
perceived  to  be  hostile.  Great,  how- 
ever, as  was  his  vexation,  it  did  not 
equal  his  astonishment  at  seeing  in  the 
person  of  the  intruder,  his  detested 
enemy,  Frank  Burt>age,  who  halted  not 
ontil  he  bad  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  entered  the  burial  ground. — 
Baskerville  observed  his  nearer  ap- 
proach with  tlie  grin  of  a  fiend. 

"  Francis  Burbage,'*  said  he,  not 
doubting  but  that  his  villainy  was  dis- 
covered, and  determined  to  put  a  bold 
fKe  upon  the  matter;  ^  I  would  have 
given  vfty  roan  gelding  to  have  met 
with  thee  this  morning;  but,  of  a  truth, 
I  care  not  for  thy  company  now.*' 
•  ''Thy  fomiliar  hath  at  length  desert- 
ed thee,  then,**  replied  the  enemy,  in  a 
cool  but  determined  tone,  which  con- 
cealed the  deep  revenge  he  meditated ; 
'^he  who  has  the  foul  fiend  for  his 
counsellor,  must,  sooner  or  later,  look 
to  be  juggled.** 

The  captain  laughed  aloud  :  ^  Did 
yon  come  to  preach  me  a  sermon  on  the 
momitr*  said  he — 'Mmst  me,  I  would 
sooner  have  a  fable  from  Boccacioor 
Aretine  ;  I  am  in  no  humour  for  pro- 
verbs, seeing  that  my  handmaiden  is 
on  the  road  to  her  lord  and  roaster.** 

He  said  this  with  a  look  and  a  smile 
that  made  the  cheeks  of  Frank  Burbage 
grow  pale  with  rage ;  but  Frank  wished 
to  regain  the  breath  lie  had  lost  by  so 
hastily  climbing  the  steep  hUl,  the  f»- 
tlgne  of  which  would  have  left  him  at 
the  mercy  of  hissntagonbt  had  he*  com- 
menced the  combat  as  soon  as  they 
met.  He.  also  wished  to  gain  time  for 
his  sister,  who  might  not  return  in  time 
to  prevent  fatal  consequences.  Luckily, 
this  was  not  suspected  by  Baskerville, 
who  continued  to  address  him  in  a 
strain  which  would  have  thrown  one, 
who  could  not  boast  of  much  self-pos- 
session, entirely  ofi*  his  guard. 

**  Master  Burbage,**  said  be,  '*  prithee 
leave  me ;  1  would  have  no  witness  to 
our  dalUance — ^it  is  not  courteous  of 
thee  to  linger  here.** 

"The  courtesy,**  replied  Francis,  " is 
as  well  meant  as  the  stroke  I  dealt  tbee 
at  Edge  Hill ;  1  canroul  my  hand- writ- 


ing of  that  da^  on  thy  face,  which, 
but  for  thy  morion,  would  not  look  on 
roe  with  such  a  brazen  stare  to-day. — 
Villain,  one  of  us  must  fall,  I  will  hold 
no  further  parley  with  thee — draw.*' 
He  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  threw 
himself  into  a  posture  of  defence. 

"  Lugged  out,  like  a  man,**  said  Bas- 
kerville, "  but  you  must  be  damnably 
conning  at  your  fox  if  you  can  pene- 
trate my  cuirass ;  I  had  twenty  bullets 
on  it  at  Naseby,  and  you  will  find  it 
hard  to  whip  your  skewer  through  such 
metal.** 

"  It  is  the  more  fortunate  for  you,** 
replied  Francis,  "  but  it  may  not  save 
your  renegade  carcass  from  my  rapier 
—draw,  shameless,  remorseless  dog!'* 
and  he  struck  the  captain  a  severe  blow 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword. 

This  was  enough :  Baskerville  did 
not  fear  his  antagonist ;  he  was  in  no 
hurry  to  fight  a  man  upon  whom  he 
might  be  revenged  without  risking  his 
own  life  ;  but  the  blow  roused  his  ire, 
and  his  cool  contemptuous  demeanour 
gave  way  to  ungovernable  rage;  he 
drew,  and  while  the  scars  on  hb  face  be- 
came more  intensely  red  with  passion, 
rushed  impetuously  upon  his  adversary. 

Although  the  skill  of  the  combatants 
was  about  equal,  there  was  some  ine- 
quality in  their  means  of  offence  and 
defence.  Baskerville*s  head  and  breast 
was  protected  by  his  ball-proof  cuirass 
and  a  steel  head-piece,  and  his  arms 
were  defended  against  slight  wounds  by 
sleeves  of  thick  buff  leather;  but  the 
weapon  he  wore  was  a  straight  cutting 
broad-sword ;  while  his  adversary  was 
armed  with  the  long  narrow  bladed  ra- 
pier of  that  period,  a  weapon  much 
easier  to  use,  and  better  calculated  for 
thrusting.  The  combat  commenced 
with  great  fury  ;  their  swords  clashed 
on  each  other  with  a  violence  that 
plainly  told  the  temper  of  those  who  di- 
rected them  ;  and  the  noise  scared  the 
old  owl  that  lurked  in  the  chapel  loft, 
and  now  flew  wildly  out  in  the  sun- 
shine, blinking  and  bobbing  to  seek 
some  other  retreat ;— twice  did  the  wea- 
pon of  Francis  strike  the  armed  breast 
of  his  enemy,  and  the  force  of  the  thrust 
made  him  stagger,  but  he  yet  stood  un- 
hurt He  bad,  however,  almost  ex- 
hausted himself,  and  after  directing  se- 
veral ineffectual  thrusts  at  the  throat  of 
his  adversary,  he  was,  in  his  turn,  re- 
paid by  a  resolute  stoccado,  which 
fairly,  though  it  did  not  wound  him,  sent 
the  profligate  captain  on  his  back  across 
one  of  the  graves,  while  his  sword  es* 
caped  from  liis  grasp  in  the  fall. 
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«  Rite,  TUhfci!**  crkd  Franks  and 
r«fuine  your  weapmiy  lest  I  stab  yoa  as 
you  lie/' 

"The  devU  reward  you  for  yoor  ge- 
nerosity !*'  growled  Bsskervilfe;  **  I 
▼aloe  it  not  T*  and  drawing  forth  a  pistol 
he  fired  at  the  head  of  his  adrersary. 
The  shot  missed  its  object,  bat  it  passed 
through  the  broad  brim  of  Borbage*Sy 
and  cost  the  captain  his  life,  for  Frank, 
incensed  at  his  treachery,  roshed  opon 
and  transfixed  him  to  the  earth  by  a  well 
directed  thmst  above  his  breast-plate. 
BaskerviUe  attempted  to  rise,  but  ano- 
ther fiurast  tbroagh  his  throsl  sent  him 
again  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  bitter 
curse  upon  his  blood-stained  lips,  be 
turned  upon  his  face,  struggled  for  a 
moment,  grasped  the  tnrf  convulsively 
with  both  hands,  and  uttering  a  long 
deep  groan,  lay  dead  at  the  feet  of  his 
destroyer. 

'<  Farewell,  thou  daring  and  malign 
nant  spirit,"  ejaculated  Burbage,  as  he 
wiped  his  rapier  on  his  enemy's  sash. 
'*Thy  wild  life  hath  run  its  course; 
England  can  well  spare  a  legion  such 
as  thee !"  He  turned  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  body  to  gaze  below  upon 
the  village,  where,  unlike  the  scene  of 
strife  and  blood  above,  all  was  serene 
and  quiet.  The  stream  glittered  in  the 
noon-day  sun,  and  the  plash  of  the  mill, 
mingled  with  the  notes  of  birds,  and  the 
distant  lowing  of  cattle^  came,  mellowed 
by  distance,  upon  the  light  breeze.  The 
hills  around  looked  like  the  tumuli  of 
vast  giants,  and  in  the  distance  lay  the 
town  of  Guilford,  sending  up  its  wreaths 
of  smoke  into  the  calm  dear  blue  sky. 
He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the 
shouts  of  the  troouers  below,  who  hear- 
ing the  report  of  nre-arms  hastened  out, 
and  beheld  two  men,  one  of  whom  they 
knew  to  be  their  captain,  engaged  in 
deadly  mortal  combats  The  shrubs  and 
underwood  had  covered  their  approach, 
and  they  had  surrounded  the  mil  with 
their  cocked  carbines  ere  Burbage  had 
recovered  from  his  surprise.  Resistance 
would  have  exposed  him  to  instant 
death ;  he  therefore  immediately  surren- 
dered himself,  trusting  to  the  arrival  of 
his  sister  to  rescue  him  from  the  exas- 
perated dragoons,  bv  whom  he  was  now 
surrounded  on  all  sides.  After  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  sword,  Francis  was  drag^ 
ged  below  to  his  own  house,  where  a 
council  was  held,  at  which  the  seijeant 
presided. 

He  was  condemned  to  die,  in  spite  of 
his  assertions  that  he  should  get  a  par- 
don from  the  general ;  and  Francis  and 
his  brother^  their  bands  tied  behind 


then,  and  tfaehr  •yes  UtndfiOded,  wer« 
led  out  to  death.  It  was  a  ■wmsm  of 
dreadful  suspense :  Francis  knew  that 
assistance  omst  soon  arrive,  that  the 
services  he  had  performed  for  Fairfiix 
must  plead  for  him,  and  be  hoped  to 
delay  the  time  by  a  request  that  he 
might  be  permitted  lo  prepare  hiwatlf 
by  prayer.  His  request  was  granted ; 
but  the  drcadfal  uncertainty  unnerved 
him  t  his  parched  tongue  moved  with- 
out articulating,  and  his  fraoie  treasUed 
like  that  of  an  aged  man.  It  was  not 
death  alone,  suspense  unmanned  him, 
and  every  sound  that  struck  on  his  esr 
became  each  moment  more  intensely 
painfuL  At  length  a  murmur  am^ig 
the  dragoons  told  that  his  doom  was 
sealed,  and  he  was  commanded  to  knesL 
Hope  now  forsook  him ;  despairing  of 
succour,  he  resolv^  to  die  as  bec»e 
one  who  had  often  perilled  his  life  in 
the  field.  Fiancis  embraced  his  brother 
and  resigned  himself  to  one  of  the  dfi^ 
goons,  who  placed  them  by  each  otber. 
They  now  beard  tbe  cocking  of  aevanl 
carbines,  and  with  a  prayer  to  bcafen 
upon  their  quivering  lipa  awaitod  thela- 
tal  discharge,  when  suddenly  a  CQB&ssd 
noise  of  voices  and  a  gallaping  of  bones 
were  beard,  and  a  party  of  drspiins 
rode  up  to  the  spot  at  fuU-speed,  andfer- 
badtheexecntion.  Winnifr^d,  whorade 
in  the  midst  of  the  troopers,  leaped  from 
lier  horse,  and  flew  into  tbe  amsof  her 
brothers,  to  mingle  her  tears  with  tbelri. 
The  noble-minded  girl  had  performed 
her  errand  rightly ;  she  had  flown  to  the 
general,  and  fearing  the  delay  whkk 
the  writing  of  a  letter  migbt  CMyiasioo, 
had  moved  him  to  send  a  troop  of  horse 
to  her  brother's  rescue.  A  few  wonto 
will  suffioe  for  the  sequel  of  oar  tale; 
the  femily  of  Burbage  thus  rescued  from 
misery  and  death,  were  restored  to  life 
and  happiness,  whilst  the  death  of  Bw- 
kerville  was  looked  upon  as  tbe  coose- 

auenoe  of  his  wild  and  profligate  con- 
uct,  and  his  body -was  oomnutted  to  the 
grave  onregretted  andunwept.      ^^■ 


TO 

For  the  €M9, 

Tkey  are  brigbt  iImm  trmrkllBir  rian, 

Willi  tketr  ceoM  of  nAimmt  d^m; 
And  each  falrv  cirelet  l»riMt 

A  worUI  af  tlK»iicliU  Md  •tg^: 
Once  they  were  dew  lo  bm. 

At  the  tokens  oC  ny  power,— 
When  n^  heart  watyonaf  aad  free, 

fire  arrived  my  fated  hoar. 
Bot  one  arold  them  all. 

Hat  a  charm  aronnd  It  jrel  ; 
A  s|>ell  that  can  recall 

DffmuM  I  wo«ld  fala  fofgel. 
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It  It  Wt  of  thipla  f»M^ 
It  kat  Mltberp«irl  mt  gMi;' 

But  U  o*€e  bad  a  power  lo  b»ld 
A  heart  worth  sore  tbaa  then. 

A  heart  that  onee  was  nine, 
Thoogh  It  hat  forgot  me  aow  ; 

Bet  *tta  Mle  to  repine, 
A»4  nallet  oe  lip  aad  hrow. 

They  will  not  tare  betray 

To  the  world  1  caaaot  than. 
How  my  yoang  life  fade*  away. 

For  that  ttllfremember'd  one* 

How  tree  that  heart  had  been. 
By  my  owa  tad  fate  I  know  ; 

By  the  grief  that  wattet  nateee. 
By  the  teart  that  dare  not  tow. 

By  the  fever  la  my  heart,    * 
And  the  darkaett  la. my  brala, 

(That  will  never  thence  depart,) 
By  the  Are  In  every  vein. 

That  maket  my  cheek  teem  bright. 

At  In  the  dayt  that  were  ; 
Tboagh  *tlt  bat  the  Uva*t  light— 

Athet  aad  death  are  there. 

>rit  tald  I  wroaf*d  that  heart 
By  my  wild  caprleloat  will ; 

By  tmllet  that  were  hot  art. 
And  vowt  more  faith lett  itlll. 

Bat  do  not  thoa  believe 

The  fttti  history ; 
Death  eaanot  tare  deceive— 

And  It  wll)  toon  plead  for  me. 

There  thall  never  word  of  mine. 
Show  what  my  faith  hat  l>eea  ; 

In  my  yoong  llfe't  dark  decline. 
It  may  perchance  be  teen. 

Thongh  I  thall  not  linger  long, 

Yet  neither  teart  or  tight 
Mall  tpeak  the  love— the  wroa^* 

Of  the  tileat  tact  lAee. 

For  my  fkte,  toe  well  I  know 
That  there  it  none  to  grieve  t 

Bet  my  lonelv  grave  will  show 
If  1  coald  forget— deceive. 

And  that  beaH— oh !  loved  aad  lott. 

Wilt  thoa  believe  me  then  9 
When  the  dark  abyu  it  crottf 

That  I  ne*er  may  patt  again. 

Whea  my  peaance  hoar  it  patt. 
And  my  latt— latt  tigh  to  ttaiae, 

Will  thy  heart  confett,  at  latt. 
It  hat  wrong'd  aad  brokea  mine  ? 

B.  8.  CRAVEN. 


THE  FUNERAL  PILE. 

A  SMALL  war-party  of  Cbippewas 
encoantered  their  enemies  upon  an 
open  plain,  where  a  se?ere  battle  was 
loagbt.  Their  leader  was  a  brave  and 
distinguished  warrior,  bnt  he  never 
acted  with  greater  bravery,  or  disdn* 
gnished  himself  for  greater  personal 
prowess,  than  now.  After  turning  the 
tide  of  fcnttle  against  his  enemies,  and 
wUle  shooting  for  victory,  he  received 
an  arrow  in  his  breast^  and  fell  dead 
upon  the  plain.  No  warrior  thus  kill- 
ed is  ever  buried ;  and,  according  (o 
ancient  custom,  he  was  placed  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  upon  the  field,  his  back 


supported  by  a  tree,  and  his  face  to- 
ward the  course  in  wliich  their  ene* 
mies  had  fled.  His  head-dress  and 
equipments  were  accurately  aciyusted, 
as  if  living,  and  his  bow  leaned  i^ainst 
his  shoulder.  In  this  posture  his  com- 
panions left  him.  A  fate,  which  ap- 
peared so  evident  to  all,  proved,  how- 
ever, deceptive  in  the  result.  Although 
deprived  of  the  power  of  utterance  and 
ability  to  move,  he  heard,  distinctly, 
all  that  had  been  said  by  his  friends. 
He  heard  them  lament  his  death,  with- 
out the  power  of  contradicting  it;  and 
be  felt  their  touchy  as  they  adjusted  his 
posture^  without  the  strength  to  reci- 
procate it.  His  anguish,  when  he  felt 
himself  thus  abandoned,  was  raised  to 
the  extreme ;  and  hb  wish  to  follow 
his  friends  on  their  return  so  complete- 
ly filled  his  mind,  when  he  saw  them, 
one  after  another,  take  leave  of  the 
corpse  and  depart,  that,  after  making  a 
violent  exertion,  he  arose,  or  seemed 
to  himself  to  rise,  and  follow  them.— 
But  his  form*  was  invisible  to  them  ; 
and  this  gave  new  cause  for  the  sur- 
prise, disappointment,  and  rage,  which 
alternately  filled  his  breast.  He  fol- 
lowed their  track,  however,  with  great 
diligence.  Wherever  they  went,  he 
went;  when  they  walked,  he  walked  ; 
when  they  ran,  he  ran ;  when  they  en^ 
camped,  he  encamped;  when  they 
slept,  he  slept;  when  they  awoke,  he 
awoke.  In  short,  he  mingled  in  all 
their  labours  and  toils ;  but  he  was 
excluded  from  all  their  sources  of  re- 
freshment, except  that  of  sleeping,  and 
from  the  pleasures  of  participating  in 
their  conversation,  for  all  that  he  said 
was  unattended  to. 

**  Is  it  possible,**  he  exclaimed,  '^hat 
you  do  not  see  me — that  you  do  not 
near  tme— that  you  do  not  understand 
roel  will  you  suffer  me  to  bleed  to 
death,  without  offering  to  steunch  my 
wounds  1  will  you  permit  me  to  starve 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  1  have  those 
whom  I  have  so  often  led  to  war,  so 
soon  forgotten  me  I  is  there  no  one 
who  recollects  me,  or  who  will  offer 
me  a  morsel  of  food  in  my  distress  V* 
Thus  he  continued  to  upbraid  his 
firiends,  at  every  stage  of  the  journey^ 
but  no  one.  seemed  to  hear  his  words ; 
or  if  they  heard  his  voice,  they  mis- 
took its  sound  for  the  winds  of  sum- 
mer, rustling  among  the  green  leaves. 

At  l^gth,  the  returning  war-party 
reached  their  village ;  and  their  wo- 
men and  children  came  out,  according 
to  custom,  to  welcome  their  return, 
and  proclaim  their  praises.    Kumaud- 
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jeewug!  Kumaodjeewug!  Komaodjee- 
wog !  They  have  met,  fought,  and  coa- 
qnered,  was  shouted  from  every  mouthy 
and  resounded  through  the  roost  dis- 
tant Darts  of  the  village.  Those  who 
had  lost  friends,  came  easerly  to  in- 
quire their  fate,  and  to  know  whether 
they  bad  died  like  men.  The  decrepit 
bther  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of 
his  son,  with  the  reflection  that  he  had 
fallen  manfully,  and  the  widow  had  for- 
got her  sorrow  amid  the  praises  that 
were  uttered  of  the  bravery  of  her  de- 
parted husband.  The  breasts  of  the 
youths  glowed  with  martial  ardour  as 
they  heard  these  flattering  praises,  and 
children  joined  in  shouts  of^ which  they 
scarcely  knew  the  meaning.  But  amidst 
all  this  uproar  and  bustle,  no  one  seem- 
ed conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
wounded  warrior-chief.  He  heard 
many  inquiries  of  his  own  fate— he 
heard  them  relate  how  he  had  fought, 
conquered,  and  Allien  with  an  arrow 
pierced  through  his  breast,  and  that  his 
body  had  been  lefl  among  the  slain. 

*^  It  is  not  true,**  replied  the  indig- 
nant chief,  with  a  loud  voice,  <*that  I 
was  killed  and  led  upon  the  field.  I 
am  here !  I  live !  I  move !  See  me ! 
Touch  me !  I  shall  again  raise  my 
lance  in  battle,  and  sound  my  drum  in 
the  feast.**  But  nobody  seemed  con- 
scious of  his  presence,  and  they  \  mis- 
took his  loud  voice  for  the  whispering 
winds.  He  now  walked  to  his  own 
lodge :  he  saw  his  wife  within,  tearing 
her  hair,  and  raising  her  lamentations 
over  his  fate ;  he  endeavoured  to  unde- 
ceive her,  but  she  also  seemed  equidly 
insensible  of  his  presence  or  his  voice ; 
she  sat  in  a  despairing  manner,  with 
her  head  reclining  upon  her  hands; 
he  asked  her  to  bind  up  his  wounds, 
but  she  made  no  r^ply  ;  he  then  placed 
his  mouth  close  to  her  ear,  and  vocife- 
rated, "I  am  hungry,  give  mjs  some 
food.**  The  wife  thought  she  heard  a 
buzzing  in  her  ear,  and  remarked  it  to 
one  who  sat  near  her.  The  enraged 
husband,  now  summoning  all  his 
strength,  struck  her  a  blow  upon  her 
forehead.  She  only  complained  of 
feeling  a  shooting  pain  there,  such  as 
is  not  unfrequent,  and  raising  her  hand 
Co  her  head,  remarked,  "  I  feel  a  slight 
headach.** 

Foiled  thus  in  every  attempt  to  make 
himself  known,  the  warrior-chief  be- 
gan to  reflect  upon  what  he  had  heard 
in  his  youth,  that  the  spirit  was  some- 
times permitted  to  leave  the  body  and 
wander  about.  He  reflected  that  pos- 
sibly his  body  may  have  remained  up- 


on the  field  of  battle,  while  his  spirk 
only  accompanied  his  returning  friends. 
He  determined  to  return  upon  their 
track,  although  it  was  four  days*  jour- 
ney to  the  place  He  accordingly  be- 
gan his  journey  immediately.  For 
three  days,  be  pursued  his  way  with- 
out meeting  any  thing  uncommon,  but 
on  the  fourth,  towards  evening,  as  be 
came  to  the  skirts  of  the  battJe-fleldy 
he  saw  a  fire  in  the  path  before  him.-^ 
He  walked  to  one  side  to  avoid  step- 
ping into  it,  but  the  fire  also  bad  mov- 
ed its  position,  and  was  still  before 
him.  He  then  went  in  another  direc- 
tion, but  the  mysterious  fire  still  cross- 
ed his  path,  and  seemed  to  bar  his  en- 
trance to  the  scene  of  conflict.  In  short, 
whichever  way  be  took,  the  fire  was 
still  before  him :  no  expedient  seemed 
capable  of  eluding  it.  **  Thou  demon,** 
he  exclaimed,  at  length,  ^  why  dost 
thou  bar  my  approach  to  the  field  of 
battle!  Knowest  thon  not  that  I  am  a 
spirit  also,  and  that  I  seek  again  to  en- 
ter my  body!  Or  dost  iK>a  preaome 
that  I  shall  return  witboo!  effecting  ny 
purpose!  Know  that  I  ha»e never  been 
defeated  by  the  enemies  c  1  ray  natkm, 
and  will  not  be  defeatei  by  thee!'* 
So  saying,  he  made  a  sudoen  effort  and 
jumped  through  the  flame.  In  this  ex- 
ertion, he  awoke  from  his  trance^  hav- 
ing lain  eteht  days  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. He  found  himself  sitting  on  the 
ground,  with  his  back  supported  by  a 
tree,  and  bis  bow  leaning  against  his 
shoulder,  having  all  his  warlike  dress 
and  implements  upon  his  body,  the 
same  as  they  had  been  left  by  his  friends 
on  the  day  of  battle.  He  locdLed  np  and 
beheld  a  large  canieu,  or  war  eagle, 
sitting  in  the  tree  above  his  head.  He 
immediately  recognized  this  bird  to  be 
the  same  he  had  dreamt  of  in  his  youth, 
and  whom  he  had  selected  as  his  guar- 
dian spirit,  or  personal  moneto.  This 
bird  bad  carefully  watdied  his  body, 
and  prevented  other  ravenous  birds 
from  devouring  it.  He  got  up  and  stood 
some  time  fixed  upon  his  feet:  but  ha 
found  himself  weak  and  much  exhaust- 
ed. The  blood  upon  his  wound  had 
staunched  itself,  and  he  now  bound  it 
up.  He  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
such  roots  as  were  efficacious  for  its 
cure.  These  he  carefully  sought  in  the 
woods.  Some  of  them  he  pounded  be- 
tween stones,  and  applied  externally ; 
others  he  chewed  and  swallowed.  In 
a  short  time,  he  found  himself  so  much 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  commence 
his  journey;  but  he  sufifered . greatly 
from  hunger,  not  being  able  to  see  any 
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large  animals.  With  tils  bow  and  ar- 
rows, however,  he  killed  small  birds 
during  the  day,  which  he  roasted  be- 
fore the  fire  at  night.  In  this  way, 
he  sustained  himself  until  he  came  to 
a  water  that  separated  his  wife  and 
friends  from  him.  He  then  gave  that 
peculiar  whoop  which  indicates  the 
safe  return  of  an  absent  friend.  The 
signal  was  instantly  known,  and  a 
canoe  despatched  to  bring  him  across. 
But  while  this  canoe  was  absent,  con- 
jecture was  exhausting  itself  in  desig- 
nating the  unknown  person  who  had 
given  this  friendly  intimation  of  his 
approach.  All  who  had  been  of  the 
war  party  had  returned,  except  those 
who  were  killed  on  the  field.  It  might 
be  some  neighbouring  hunter.  It  might 
be  some  deception  of  their  enemies. 
It  was  rash  to  send  a  canoe  without 
knowing  (hat  any  of  their  friends  were 
absent.  In  the  height  of  this  conjec- 
ture, the  warrior^chief  was  landed  amidst 
the  shouts  of  liis  friends  and  relations, 
who  thronged  from  every  lodge  to  wel- 
come their  faithful  leader.  When  the 
first  wild  bursts  of  wonder  and  joy  had 
subsided,  and  some  degree  of  quiet  was 
restored  in  the  village,  he  related  to 
his  people  the  account  of  his  adven- 
tures, which  has  been  given.  He  then 
concluded  his  narration  by  telling 
them  that  it  is  pleasing  to  the  spirit  of 
a  dead  person  to  have  a  fire  built  upon 
his  grave  for  four  nights  after  his  in- 
terment: that  is  four  days' journey  to 
the  land  appointed  for  the  residence  of 
the  si>irit:  that  in  its  journey  thither, 
the  spirit  stood  in  need  of  a  fire  every 
night,  at  the  place  of  its  encampment: 
and  that  if  the  friends  kindled  this 
funeral  fire  upon  the  place  where  the 
body  was  deposited,  the  spirit  had  the 
benefit  of  its  light  and  warmth  in  its 
sojourning,  if  they  neglected  this  rite, 
the  spirit  would  himself  be  subjected  to 
the  irksome  task  of  building  its  own 
fires  at  night.        Sckootcn^fVt  TraveU, 


DORF  JUYSTEIN. 

Iff  a  little  village,  situated  somewhere 
about  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
range  of  the  Erzeberg  mountains,  lived 
Dorf  Juystein,  the  goat-herd.  At  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning  on  which 
our  tale  commences,  he  lifted  the  latch 
of  his  little  cabin,  and  yawned  sleepily 
and  listlessly  as  he  stretched  himself 
before  the  door  in  the  grey  light  of  the 
morning ;  his  slumber  of  the  preceding 
night   had  evidently   not   been   very 


refreshing.  His  dress  betokened  pre- 
paration for  a  journey.  He  was  lightly 
and  loosely  arrayed;  in  his  hand  he 
carried  a  long  thick  staff,  which  he 
struck  into  the  ground  whilst  he 
strapped  more  securely  a  leathern  waV- 
let,  containing  a  little  coarse  bread 
and  goat-milk  cheese,  which  hung  at 
his  back.  At  the  left  side  of  his 
girdle  was  the  large  dagger-knife  of 
the  mountaineers,  and  in  the  other  was 
stuck  what  seemed  to  be  a  whip  made 
of  a  single  thong  of  goat-skin  fitted  to 
a  handle.  **  A  curse,"  muttered  Dorf, 
as  he  walked  slowly  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountains ;  ''  a  curse  on 
that  infernal  saufgtiag — to  make  roe 
so  foolishly  leave  my  goats  out  all 
night ;  I  warrant  I  shall  not  find  one 
of  them  between  this  and  the  Wald- 
berg.  I  must  have  been  drinking 
confoundedly  deep  too,  for  my  head 
aches  this  morning  as  if  the  Grey  Men 
had  been  playing  football  with  it,  as 
they  did  with  neighbour  Jarrs."  As 
he  pronounced  the  naipe  of  the  Grey 
Men,  a  sudden  pang  of  fear  took 
possession  for  a  moment  of  his  mus- 
cular frame ;  for  now  he  remembered 
that,  in.  the  drunkenness  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  he  had  spoken  slight- 
ingly and  with  affected  contempt  of 
these  mysterious  beings  and  their 
strange  deeds,  and  boasted  that  if  ever 
he  succeeded  in  meeting  with  one  of 
them,  he  would  let  him  know  the 
strength  of  a  goat-herd's  arm.  *'  Fool, 
fool  that  I  was  I*'  again  soliloquised 
Dorf;  "  but  they  know  that  I  was 
drunk,  and  will  excuse  me.'*  And 
with  this  consolatory  reflection  and 
lengtliened  steps  he  strode  on  his  way. 
The  sun  had  been  blating  for  a  con- 
siderable time  above  the  horizon,  when 
Dorf  Juystein  found  himself  approach- 
ing a  huge  brown  rock,  which  lay 
some  ten  miles  from  the  Waldberg, 
the  mountain  about  the  base  of  which 
he  expected  to  find  his  strayed  goats. 
He  was  getting  fatigued  with  his  walk, 
and  likewise  hungry ;  so  he  sat  himself 
down  upon  a  sward  of  grass,  which 
grew  most  invitingly  at  the  foot  and 
in  the  shadow  of  the  rock,  and  un- 
strapping his  leathern  wallet,  prepared 
to  make  a  hearty  repast  on  his  frugal 
cheer.  He  had  not  sat  long,  when  he 
observed  an  old  man  turning  a  corner 
of  the  rock,  which  had  before  concealed 
him.  He  was  apparently  carrying  a 
pitcher  of  water,  and  as  he  came  near, 
Dorf  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  his 
appearance.  He  was  a  man,  perhaps, 
about  seventy,  thin,  and  tall  of  stature^ 
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-which,  wilfa  loD|^  grey  htir  and  a  beard 
as  white  as  snow,  gave  hiro  a  most 
▼enerable  appearance.  When  he  ap- 
•  proached  near  enough,  Dorf  reqaei^ 
permission  to*  drink  from  his  pi^her, 
stating  that  he  had  walked  from  the 
▼illage.  and  having  forgotten  his  bottle 
at  setting  oat,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
enjoy  his  meal  comfortably  without  it. 
vie  hermit— for  each  he  appeared  to 
be— without  speaking,  signifled  his 
assent  by  raising  the  pitcher  that  he 
night  drink,  which  Dorf  thankfully 
did,  and  to  excess.  Bat,  alas !  he  had 
speedy  reason  to  repent  of  his  rashness. 
Instead  of  qaenching  his  thirst,  as  he 
bad  grounds  for  supposing  it  would,  he 
had  no  sooner  drank  than  he  felt  in  his 
inside  a  burning  heat,  accompanied 
with  a  sensation  of  sickness,  and  a 
mist  before  his  eyes  which  made  every 
thing  invisible.  This  lasted  but  for  a 
n}oroent;  and  when  it  cleared  away, 
be  saw  that  the  hermit  was  (to  hiro, 
at  least)  gradually  changing  his  appear- 
ance. The  long  white  beard  and  grey 
hair  curled  up;  and  after  having  ar* 
ranged  itself  into  a  single  tuft,  like  a 
thin  cloud  on  a  mounuin  top,  gra- 
dually melted  awaj.  All  tbis  time 
the  body  not  "wishing  to  remain  in- 
active, and  yet  not  being  willing  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  hair, 
began  swelling  and  puffing  out  its 
sides— at  the  same  time  drawing  in 
its  length,  till  it  assumed  very  nearly 
the  dimensions  and  sliape  of  an  ordi- 
nary beer-barrel ;  finally,  a  little  comi- 
cally-shaped hat  popped  itself  down 
upon  the  heretofore  uncovered  head: 
and  he  who  was  but  a  few  moments 
ago,  a  tall,  lank  hermit,  now  stood 
before  tlie  astonished  eyes  of  Dorf  in 
shape  and  outward  paraphernalia  a 
Dutch  merchant  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

After  the  change  was  completed,  he 
did  not  allow  Dorf  long  time  to  ob- 
serve him,  but  fixing  his  eyes  steadily 
on  him  for  a  moment,  lie  then  began 
to  whirl  and  spin  liimself  round  on  the 
grass;  and.  after  performing  sundry 
curious  evolutions,  he  at  last  whirled 
himself  with  a  jerk  quite  over  the  rock, 
taming  round  his  head  every  moment 
as  he  was  ascending,  and  grinning 
horridly  on  Dorf^  and  nodding  and 
beckoning  him  to  follow.  Dorf,  poor 
fellow,  would  very  willingly  have  re- 
mained wh^e  he  was ;  but,  alas !  he 
found  that  the  spinning  mania  was 
seizing  him— the  evil  eye  was  on  him 
*— so  go  he  must;  and  away  he  did 
go  in  grand  style,  whirling  round  and 


round,  then  heels  over  head,  and  fani- 
Uting,  with  no  little  expertness  and 
celeritv,  the  wonderful  harlequinades 
of  the  little  fat  merchant. 

Over  hill  'and  dale,  over  moinitain, 
rod^  and  stream,  over  crag  and  pre- 
cipice—on, on,  whirled  the  little  ht 
man,  and  on,  on,  whirled  Dorf,  whom 
an  unaccountable  fieeling  compelled  to 
follow  at  his  heels,  although  he  hit 
much  in  the  same  predicament  as  the 
novice  on  the  ice,  who  cannot  stop 
himself  without  running  more  haxard 
than  if  he  were  to  keep  gliding  on« 
and  yet  feels  certain  that  fiUl  he  most 
at  last.  The  perpetual  spinning  round, 
round,  round,  was  beginning  to  effect 
him  in  muck  the  same  way  as  the 
pitching  of  a  vessel  in  a  stiff  Ixeeae 
afiects  the  landsman ;  and,  to  make  the 
simile  still  more  applicable,  he  waa 
just  preparing  to  render  himself  fitter 
for  his  flight,  by  unburdening  Ins 
stomach  of  the  bread  and  cheese  he 
had  so  shortly  before  stowed  away  in 
it^  when,  after  a  joumev  which,  in 
duration,  to  his  frenzied  imagination, 
seemed  akin  to  the  existence  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  the  little  man  stopped : 
and  Dorf,  with  feelings  nearly  allied 
to  those  of  a  criminal  reprieved  at  ttie 

f»lace   of  execution,  found  himself  at 
iberty  to  follow  his  example. 

When  Dorf  had  so  far  recovered 
from  the  sickening  stupor  into  which 
his  aerial  vagaries  had  thrown  him,  as 
to  be  able  to  look  around,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  ground  upon  which  he 
stood  formed  part  of  a  small  but  deep 
valley,  which  lay  stretched  out  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  him, 
and  was  then  abruptly  terminated  by 
a  range  of  almost  perpendicular  moun- 
tains, whose  tall,  dark  heads,  stretch- 
ing away  into  the  clouds,  effectually 
excluded  the  rays  of  the  hitherto  op- 
pressive sun,  and  imparted  a  degree  of 
still  and  somewhat  strange  solemnity 
to  the  scene.  Immediatelv  behind  him, 
and  forming  the  opposite  barrier  of  the 
valley,  frowned  an  immense  rocky  pre- 
cipice, over  the  summit  of  which  be  liad 
so  lately  before  been  performing  his 
magical  gvrations. 

These  features  in  the  appearance  of 
the  place  were,  however,  imprinted  on 
Dorrs  remembrance  more  by  the  mert 
mechanical  action  of  his  visual  organs, 
than  by  anv  attention  which  he  paid  to 
the  study  of  them ;  for  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  valley,  the  observation  of 
which  was  to  him  too  absorbing  to 
allow  him  to  pay  much  attention  to 
either  rock  or  mountain*    He  had,  in 
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fui,  wareely  raised  his  eyes,  before  he 
perceived  that  the  little  Dutchman  and 
nimaelf  were  not  the  only  persons  in 
the  Talley.  Near  the  centre  of  it  a 
groap  of  Are  Individuals  were  collected, 
and  engsged  apparently  in  some  kind 
of  game;  they  were  all  uniformly 
dressed  in  grey,  their  oersons  were  tall 
and  commanding,  and  their  dark  hair 
clu»:ered  round  the  high,  pale  forehead, 
which  characterised  the  natives  of  an- 
cient Germany.  He  was  immediately 
observed,  and  welcomed  to  the  circle 
by  a  fiendish  Ha !  ha !  ha !  which,  as 
it  swelled  through  the  vale,  echoed 
from  the  clifb,  and  finally  died  away 
on  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
sounded  like  a  death-knell  in  the  ear 
of  the  unhappy  wight,  who  instinctively 
knew  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
Grey  Men. 

After  the  first  burst  of  contemptuous 
laughter  with  which  Dorf  was  received 
bad  passed  away,  they,  as  if  by  a 
common  movement,  turned  round  to 
pursue  the  game,  without  deigning  to 
take  any  farther  notice  of  the  individual 
who  had  excited  their  risible  faculties 
to  such  a  degree.  The  game  at  which 
they  were  engaged  bore  much  resem- 
blance to  the  Scottish  one  of  quoits, 
excepting  that,  instead  of  flat  iron  rings, 
they  made  use  of  large  round  stones, 
with  straight  wooden  handles  project- 
ing from  them.  These  they  had  thrown 
for  a  considerable  time  in  perfect 
silence^  when  the  little  fat  merchant, 
who,  without  putting  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  again  changing  his  appear- 
ance^ had  taken  his  share  in  the  game, 
seised  one  of  the  stones,  and  approach- 
ing Dorf^  while  a  sort  of  half-malicious, 
hdtf-hnmorous  smile  played  about  the 
comers  of  his  mouthy  and  lurked  in  the 
twinkle  of  his  grey  eye,  desired  him, 
by  signs,  to  try  how  far  he  could  throw 
It.  From  the  first  moment  of  his 
entering  the  circle,  Dorf  had  remained 
in  a  state  of  the  most  agonizing  sus- 
pense^ fearing  the  more  intensely  that 
he  knew  not  what  he  had  to  fear. 
When,  however,  he  saw,  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  little  man,  that  something 
definite  wis  to  be  enacted,  and  from 
bis  signs  perceived  the  nature  of  it,  a 
gleam  of  hope  lightened  the  darkness 
of  his  despair,  as  he  considered  that, 
by  an  exhibition  of  unusual  strength, 
he  might,  perhaps,  win  the  pardon  of 
those  beings  into  whose  power  he  had 
so  unfortunatelv  fallen;  and  it  was 
with  something  like  a  soiile  of  triumph 
on  his  features,  as  he  thought  of  his 
own  extraordinary  muscular  powers, 


that  he  took  the  ponderous  stone  which 
the  little  man  tendered  him,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  throw.    Again 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  were  fixed  upon 
Dor^  and  for  an  instant  he  quailed 
beneath  their  gaze ;  but  instantly  rally- 
ing, he  swung  the  stone  to  the  stretch 
of  his  arm  behind  him,  and  as  it  re- 
coiled, exerting  his  utmost  strength, 
he  threw  it—three  yards!    The  heart 
of  Dorf  died  within  him  as  the  un- 
earthly Ha !  ha !  ha !  again  rose  wildly 
upon  the  air,  and  broke  harshly  on  the 
reigning  stillness  of  the  scene ;  and  he 
observed,  with  renewed  apprehension, 
that  the  little  man  was  preparing  for 
him  another  trial.    On  the  ground,  and 
at  the  distance  of,  perhaps,  eighteen  or 
twenty  yards  from  each  other,  were 
two   stones,  which   during  the  game 
served  as  marlcs  to  throw  at    To  one 
of  these  the  little  man  brought  two  of 
the  throwing  stones,  and  placing  one 
on  each  side,   he  then  removed   the 
middle    one,   and    directed    Dorf   to 
occupy  its  place,  and  endeavour  with 
extended  arms  to  raise  the  other  two. 
Refusal  or  resistance  his  little  remain- 
ing senses  enabled   him  to   perceive 
would  be  of  no  avail  against  the  power 
of  his  demoniacal  oppressors.  So,  with 
an  almost  despairing  energy,  he  seized 
the  handles  of  the  heavy  stones,  and 
with  a  mighty  effort,  gradually  raised 
himself  till  he  stood  perfectly  straight 
holding  out  the  two  stones  at  the  full 
extent  of  his  arms.    These  he  was  now 
willing  to  drop,  and  tried  to  open  his 
hands  for  that  purpose ;  but  by  some 
hellish  power  they  were  glued  to  the 
handles,  inseparably  united,  and  all 
his  efforts  to  loosen  his  hold  were 
unavailing.    He  then  tried  to  drop  hiB 
arms— it  was  in  vain ;  something  held 
them  extended,  although  at  the  same 
time  he  felt  every  moment  as  if  the 
terrible  weight  of  the  stones  would 
snap  them  through.    He  endeavoured 
to  bend  his  body  tP  the  ground-^he 
might  as  well  have  attempted  to  bend 
a  bar  of  iron ;  every  muscle  of  his  frame 
was  stiffened  into  perfect  rigidity,  and 
he  felt  that  he  had  no  more  power  of 
motion  than  a  statue  of  stone.     He 
tried  to  scream,  but  the  power  of  arti- 
culation was  denied;  he  would  have 
groaned  under  the  angmsh  of  the  enor- 
mous weight  which  he  bore  up,  but  he 
could  not — he  was  capable  or  nothing 
but  feeling,  and  that  sense  was  only 
exercised  by  the  most  agonising  pain. 
While  he  continued  standing  with  out- 
stretched arms,  motionless  and  statue- 
like,  a  victim  to  the  influence  of  the 
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dreadfbl  and  mystic  powar  xrhich  thefe 
unearthly  beings  wer*  thos  exercising 
over  bin,  one  of  them  strack  the 
groond  with  his  foot,  and  immediately 
he  felt  it  receding  from  under  him, 
and  he  sunk  gradually  down,  down, 
until  his  arms  reached  the  level  of  the 
earth,  and  the  stoties  rested  upon  the 
surface,  when  he  stopped,  and  the 
ground  closing  in  around  him,  held 
him  with  an  iron  grasp  in  its  yawning 
jaws.  Again  the  same  terrific  sound 
boomed  through  the  valley,  and  burst 
with  an  astounding  fearfulness  upon 
the  nearly  extinct  faculties  of  Dorf. 
For.  a  moment  he  stood  the  shock ; 
but  it  was  too  overwhelming  to  enable 
him  to  continue  to  bear  up  against  it, 
and  with  an  inward  groan  he  sunk  into 
a  state  of  insensibility.  How  long  he 
remained  in  this  state,  he  was  not  able 
to  judge^probably  not  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  When  he  first  languidly 
opened  his  eyes,  he  imagined  that  he 
was  alone;  but  raising  them,  and 
looking  about,  he  perceived  that  his 
tormentors  were  still  there.  They  were 
grouped  around  the  other  stone  in  the 
position  in  which  he  had  first  seen 
them,  and  the  little  man  was  as  usual 
bearing  a  conspicuous  part  in  their 
proceedings.  He  stood  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  others.  He  was  firmly 
planted  upon  his  left  leg,  while  his 
right  was  thrown  out  behind  him ;  his 
body  was  slightly  bent  forward,  his 
bead  eagerly  stretched  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dorf,  ami  his  arm  was  raised 
in  the  act  of  throwing  the  stone.  God 
in  heaven!  at  what  was  he  going  to 
throw  !  Dorf  shut  his  eyes  again  ; — 
the  stone  flew  whirling  from  the  hand 
that  sent  it,  and  with  so  true  an  aim, 
that  it  struck  with  a  horrid  crash  against 
the  head  of  the  devoted  victim. 

With  the  shock  the  spell  was  broken. 
Dorf  found  himself  in  an  instant  in 
utter  darkness;  the  earth  that  held 
him  so  firmly  before  was  gone;  he 
thought  he  was  falling,  and  he  grasped 
with  his  hands  to  save  himself.  He 
uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  as  he  did 
so,  he  again  heard  the  laughing  chorus 
of  the  Grey  Men .  This  time,  however, 
it  was  not  so  fiendish  ;  and,  as  it  con- 
tinued, gradually  changed,  until  it 
seemed  to  Dorf  to  assume  the  sound 
of  the  pleasant,  hilarious  laughter  of  a 
voice  to  which  in  happier  hours  he  had 
often  responded.  "  You  have  had  a 
long  sleep,  neighbour  Dorf,'*  shouted  a 
voice  close  to  bis  ear,  which  bore  a 
marvellous  resemblance  to  that  of  his 
friend  JarL     '^  Whe— what— what— 


where  am  I!**  cried  Dorf,  as  he  opened 
his  eyeS|  and  raising  himself  up,  ob- 
served his  own  little  hut  standing  right 
before  him,  and  bright  with  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun — "  what  beought  me 
herel"  "  Why,  as  to  where  you  are," 
saidjarl — for  it  was  indeed  he  who 
was  standing  beside  the  little  cart  in 
which  Dorf  lay— *<  I  think  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that ;  and  as  to  what 
brought  you  here,  that  is'  easily  ex- 
plained. Yon  may  remember,  unless 
Jou  were  so  drunk  as  to  forget,  that 
told  yon  I  was  going  to  the  hills 
early  this  morning,  with  Kaiser  and  the 
sckkife  (cart),  and  that  I  would  bring 
home  your  goats.  Very  well;  when 
we  were  coming  home,  goats  and  all, 
we  saw  you  lying  asleep  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock ;  and  guessing  what  brought 
you  there,  we  lifted  you  gently  into 
the  schleife  and  came  oft,  intending 
to  lay  you  in  your  own  bed,  and  give 
you  a  surprise  when  you  awakened. 
But  when  we  had  got  the  length  of 
your  door,  the  horse  stopped  so  sud- 
denly, that  your  head  knocked  against 
the  top  of  the  schleife,  and  awakened 
yon  before  the  time;  and  that's  all!" 
And  the  stout  woodsman  laughed  again 
till  the  hills  rang. 

It  was  observed  that  from  that  day 
Dorf  Juystein  never  spoke  but  with 
reverence  of  the  Grbt  BiIbn. 

FrmMer*M  Mmg, 


THE  GREEKS. 


A  ifBW  candidate  for  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece  has  just  made  himself  known 
through  the  medium  of  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  his  claims  are  set  forth.  He  as- 
sumes the  illustrious  name  of  Comne- 
nus,  and  calls  himself  a  descendant  of 
the  last  Emperors  of  Trebizonde ;  there- 
fore, he  says,  it  is  quite  clear,  sove- 
reignties being  always  disposed  of  ac- 
cording to  hereditary  rights  and  the 
rules  of  legitimacy,  that  he  isjLhe  only 
rightful  heir  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece.  This  gentleman  is  a  native 
of  France,  and  be  holds  a  commission 
in  the  French  army.  His  claims  were 
formerly  laid  before  the  Ministers  of 
the  three  protecting  Powers,  from  whom 
he  only  received  evasive  and  unsatis- 
factory answers.  It  would  be  rather 
a  difficult  task  to  make  out  the  rights 
of  a  descendant  of  the  Emperors  of 
Trebizonde  to  the  sovereignty  of  mo- 
dem Greece ;  and,  probably,  it  would 
be  still  more  difficult  for  Mr.  Comnenus 
to  prove  that  he  is  a  descendant,  and 
the  only  descendant  of  that  race.    I 
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bare  known  in  Turkey  scores  of  Com- 
nenuses,  of  Cantacarsenes,  and  of  Pa- 
ledososes,  all  of  whom  stoatly  asserted 
that  they  were  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  Imperial  families  bearing  those 
names.  All  of  them  might  clidm  the 
Grecian  sceptre  with  probably  as  much 
right  as  the  gentleman  in  question. 
But  what  would  the  present  Greeks 
care  about  a  host  of  needy  adventurers 
who  chose  to  assume  names  of  royalty 
defunct  for  ages  past!  The  Greeks, 
in  fact,  want  no  king  at  all.  Gratitude 
to  the  three  protecting  Powers,  who 
had  delivered  them  from  their  deadly 
Ibes,  the  Turks,  had  made  them  cheer- 
fully submit  to  the  choice  fixed  on 
Prince  Leopold ;  but  they  suffered  dis- 
appointment by  his  refusal  of  the  sove- 
re^ty,  and  the  length  of  time  in  which 
they  were  left  under  the  power  and  at 
tlie  mercy  of  the  Capo  d*Istria  party, 
weakened,  and  in  many  instances  ob- 
literated, the  sentiments  with  which 
their  protectors  had  inspired  them,  so 
that  their  former  habits  and  impres- 
sions resumed  their  empire.  The  Greeks 
would  much'  rather  be  left  to  govern 
themselves,  as  thev  best  understand 
their  wants ;  and  if,  in  doing  so,  they 
occasionally  cut  each  other*s  throats, 
they  alone  would  be  the  sufferers. 
Cinlization  is  making  rapid  strides 
among  them,  and  its  influence  will  in- 
troduce order,  regularity,  and  good 
government,  in  a  much  surer  way  in 
Greece  than  all  that  her  protectors 
think  they  can  devise  for  her  advan- 
tage. The  Greeks  would  again  become, 
if  not  a  great,  at  least  a  very  remarkable 
people,  if  left  alone. 


l^E  EDDYSTONE  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

Thb  care  of  this  important  beacon  is 
committed  to  four  men,  two  of  whom 
take  the  charge  of  it  by  turns,  and  are 
relieved  every  six  weeks.  But  as  it 
often  happens,  especially  in  stormy 
weather,  that  boats  cannot  touch  at  the 
Eddystonefor  many  months,  a  proper 
•quantity  of  salt  provision  is  always  laid 
up,  as  in  a  ship  victualled  for  a  long 
Toyage.  In  hi^  winds,  such  a  briny 
atmosphere  surrounds  this  gloomy  so- 
libide,  from  the  dashing  of  the  waves, 
that  a  man  exposed  to  it  could  not  draw 
his  breath.  At  these  dreadful  intervals, 
the  two  forlorn  inhabitants  keep  close 
quarters,  and  are  obliged  to  live  in 
darkness  and  stench ;  listening  to  the 
bowling  storm,  excluded  in  every 
emergency,  from  the  least  hope  of  assis- 


tance, and  without  any  earthly  comfort, 
but  what  is  administered  from  their  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  the  buildi^ 
in  which  they  are  immured.    Once,  on 
relieving  this  forlorn  guard,  one  of  the 
men  was  found  dead,  his  companion 
choosing  rather  to  shut  himself  op  with 
a  putrifying  carcase,  than,  by  throwing 
it  uto  the  sea,  to  incur  th^  suspicion  of 
murder.    In  fine  weather,  these  wretch- 
ed beings  just  scramble  a  little  about  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  when  the  tide  ebbs, 
and  amuse   themselves    with  fishing; 
which  is  the  only  employment    they 
have,  except  that  of   trimming   their 
nightly  fires.    Such  total  inaction  and 
entire  seclusion  from  all  the  joys  and 
aids  of  society,  can  only  be  endured  by 
great  religious  philosophy,   which  we 
cannot  imagine  they  feel ;  or  by  great 
stupidity,  which  in  pity  we  roust  sup- 
pose they  possess.     Yer,  though  this 
wretched  community  is  so  small,  we  are 
assured  it  has  sometimes  been  a  scene 
of  misanthropy.     Instead  of  suffering 
the  recollection  of  those  distresses  and 
dangers  in   which  each    is    deserted 
by  all  but  one,  to  endear  tliat  one  to 
him,  we  were  informed  the  humours  of 
each  were  so  soured,  that  they  preyed 
both  on  themselves,  and  on  each  other. 
If  one  sat  above,  the   other  was  com- 
monly found  below.    Their  meals,  too, 
were  solitary ;  each,  like  a  brute,  growl- 
ing over  his  food  alone.    Tlie  emolu- 
ment of  this  arduous  post  is  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  and  provisions  while  on 
duty.    The  house  to  live  in  may  be 
fairly  thrown  into  the  bargain.    The 
whole  together  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
least  eligible  pieces  of  preferment  in 
Britain;  and  yet,  from  a  story,  which 
Mr.  Smeaton  relates,  it  appears  there 
are  stations  still  more  ineligible.     A  * 
fellow  who  got  a  livelihood  by  making 
leathern  pipes  for  engines,  grew  tired 
of  sitting  constantly  at  work,  and  soli* 
cited  a  light-house  man's  place,  which, 
as  competitors  are  not  numerous,  he  ob- 
tained.    As  the  Eddystone  boat  was 
carrying  him  to  take  possession  of  his 
habitation,  one  of  the  boatmen  asked 
him,  what  could  tempt  him  to  give  up  a 
profitable  business,  to  be  shut  up  for 
months  together  in  a  pillar  !    **  ^by,** 
said  the  man,  ^  because  I  did  not  like 
confinement!*' 

IMMORTALITY  OF  THE 
OTAHEITIANS. 

Tbb  following  account  of  the  people 
of  Otaheite  presents  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  assertionsj  of  some  of  the  Evan- 
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gelical  magacixiet,  retpecting  (he  bene- 
fits of  missionary  preaching.  If  it  may 
be  relied  on,  it  is  certainly  a  gploomy 
and  discouraging  picture.  We  fear 
thaty  unlike  many  accounts  which  have 
reached  England,  respecting  the  la- 
bours of  the  missionaries,  many  of 
which  have  subsequently  been  proved 
to  be  false— this  relation  is  strictly 
true.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  our 
Saxon  ancestors  were  an  honest  and 
upright  people,  until  converted  to 
Christianity,  when  marders,  robberies, 
and  every  description  of  impiety  were 
committed  by  all  ranks;  honour  and 
good  faith  were  cast  to  the  winds ;  the 
Saxon  princes  perpetrated  many  fright- 
ful crimes,  and  then  entered  a  monas- 
tery, as  if  to  shun  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  even  their  vicious  age.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  deny  or  disprove  the  benefits 
wUch  might  result  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  into  any 
country ;  but  we  have  always  been  of 
Opinion,  that  it  is  a  wild,  a  preposte- 
rous and  an  impious  thing,  to  endea- 
vour to  plant  a  oelief  in  the  mind  of 
an  untutored  savage,  without  submit- 
ting him  to  previous  instruction.  Our 
Yankee  brethren  make  this  a  subject 
of  jest  and  ridicule,  hut  it  is  really  no 
laughing  matter.  Who  could  hear  the 
▼ulgar  mouthings  of  an  illiterate  negro, 
as  he  descants  on  a  text  which  he  does 
not  rightly  understand,  without  feelings 
of  disgust  and  abhorrence!  The  sub- 
Joined  is  the  extract  alluded  to,  which 
is  taken  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
Mameketter  Guardian, 

"  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  very  recently  received  from  Eli- 
jah Armitage,  who  went  as  a  mission- 
ary from  this  town  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  accuracy  of  the  account  may  be 
fuUy  relied  on,  from  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  and  his  well-known 
fidelity.  It  is  dated  Eismeo,  South 
Seas,  Nov.  10,  1831  :— *  With  respect  to 
myself,  and  Uie  work  in  which  I  am 
engagcNl,  I  know  not  how  to  give  you  a 
just  description  of  the  character  of  the 
people  among  whom  I  labour.  You 
nave  heard  a  great  deal  from  the  Maga- 
jiines,  &c.  which  1  think  the  individuals 
who  wrote  them  should  be  ashamed  of, 
unless  they  were  quite  ignorant  of  mat- 
ters here.  I  know  not  a  better  compa- 
riionof  the  people  than  that  of  a  child 
that  has  been  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation  for  fear  of  being  led  astray ; 
but  this  care  and  kindness  does  not 
change  the  heart,  wtiich  is  watching  for 
every  opportanity  to  turn  out  of  the 


path  of  virtae^  when  an  opportumty 
oilers.  Such  is  the  case  here ;  for,a6er 
it  was  discovered  that  certain  plants, 
growing  in  abundance  here,  would 
produce  spirits,  the  inhabitants  eagerly 
made  them,  and  drank  to  excess,  la 
order  to  prevent  serious  political  and 
other  consequences,  a  law  was  made 
that  anv  person  making  wine  or  sf^iis 
should  be  banished,  and  his  goods  Ibr- 
feited.  This  did  not  lessen  the  desire 
of  spirits,  but  rather  increased  it.  The 
evil  is  further  increased  by  most  veasds 
bringing  the  most  poisonous  liquors, 
and  taking  away  the  little  valuable 
property,  and  leaving  the  people  fv 
worse  than  they  were.  I  assure  yoa 
there  are  very  few  indeed,  either  in 
Church  'or  State»  but  are  given  up  to 
drunkenness,  and  make  themselves 
beasts.  Thieving  is  become  a  growing 
evil.  I  do  not  think  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  have  any  correct  views  of 
moral  evil.  They  will  readily  confer 
it  to  be  wrong,  out  very  few  of  them 
will  abstain  from  it  if  they  think  it  can 
be  concealed  With  respect  to  the  ma- 
nufactory, I  fear  but  little  good  wHl  be 
done,  as  the  wants  of  the  people  are  ss 
few,  and  their  indolence  so  great.— 
Pride,  however,  is  creeping  in  very 
fast,  and  will  bring  a  number  of  wants 
with  it ;  and  God  is  able  to  overrule 
even  this  for  good.  The  preaching  of 
the  missionaries  does  not  seem  to  make 
impression,  or  awaken  lively  feeUngs, 
as  with  you.  Persons  are  in  and  o«t  of 
the  place  of  worship  just  as  frequently 
as  they  please.  The  example  of  wicked 
Europeans  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  their 
bad  hearts ;  so  that  it  is  hard  workevea 
to  attempt  to  do  them  good,**  &c 

A.M. 


TEMPERAMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 

Thb  malady  to  which  the  English  are 
particularly  subject,  and  the  name  of 
which  has  passed  into  every  European 
language,  the  Spleen,  arises,  I  have  no 
doukrt,  from  the  double  influence  of  diet 
and  climate.  Ask  our  old  friei|d,  BfoiH 
taigne,  how  much  the  continual  appear- 
ance of  a  cloudy  atmosphere  disposes 
the  mind  and  the  imsgination  to  sor- 
row and  low  spirits.  The  desire,  the 
anxiety,  to  get  rid  of  this  heavinesi, 
make  the  English  have  recourse  to  se^ 
veral  means,  all  of  which  are  attended 
by  bad  effects.  In  the  first  place,  they 
drink  a  great  quantity  of  tea.  This 
beverage  facilitates  digestion,  it  agitates 
•nd  dissolves  the  hnoioura ;  but  it  ex- 
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dtef  pmplralion,  and,  on  this  account, 
it  cohtribates  to  relax  the  whole  ner- 
Tons  system.  A  still  more  pemicioas 
plan  is  the  immoderate  use  of  stronz 
wines  and  ardent  spirits.  Gin  and 
brandy  are  the  panch  of  the  lower  peo- 
ple ;  and  even  women  of  this  class  are 
Bol  less  addicted  to  drinking  than  tho 


Combining  all  these  meteorological 
and  dietetic  observations,  I  think  we 
can  understand  why  the  English  cha« 
racter  is  more  slow,  more  deliberate, 
more  restless,  more  sombre  than  ours ; 
why  the  Englishman's  actions  are  more 
rapid,  if  movement  be  required— more 
steady,  unless  under  excitement ;  why 
bis  gaiety  is  less  natural,  more  rare, 
and  more  convulsive,  with  less  levity 
and  more  firmness;  why  he  is  more 
alive  to  feeling,  less  communicative, 
but  more  to  be  relied  upon.  When 
the  Englishman  is  active,  his  action  is 
calculated  reflection:  his  moments  of 
folly  and  gaiety  seem  to  approach  in- 
toxication, and,  more  or  less,  resemble 
an  attack  of  fever. 

MirabtauU  LeUert, 


CAPTIVITY  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

Thb  following  account  is  extracted 
from  one  of  our  dally  papers.  Were 
De  Foe  alive,  he  would  probably  give 
us  a  novel  founded  on  the  adventures 
of  this  unfortunate  man,  whose  situation 
must  excite  the  commiseration  of  every 
feeling  mind. 

*'  Information  has  reached  Sydney  of 
the  eiistence  of  a  young  man  named 
Matthews,  who  was  captured  about 
three  years  ago,  by  the  natives  of  an  is- 
land (^ed  Malanta,  near  the  New  He- 
brides, in  the  South  Seas.  It  may  be 
recollected  that  about  the  time  men- 
tioned, the  Alfred,  whaler,  was  off  that 
island  fishing ;  and,  in  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  crew,  the 
Captain  and  several  hands  were  mur- 
dered, and  a  mate  (the  person  now  dis- 
covered) was  carried  off  a  prisoner, 
and  never  since  heard  of.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  unfortunate  young 
man  has  at  last  made  himself  known 
was  by  cutting  hit  name,  the  particu- 
lars of  his  capture,  and  his  present  si- 
tuation (which  he  represents  as  miser- 
able), on  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  then 
giving  it  to  the  natives  to  trade  with. 
Not  understanding  the  characters,  and 
supposing  the  bamboo  to  be  an  original 
piece  of  tattoo  workmanship,  they  bar- 
tered it  away  amongst  other  things  to 
ona  of  our  colonial  whaling  captains 


(Captain  Harwood  of  the  Hashmy)  who 
retains  it  in  his  possession.  We  are 
informed  that  a  humane  attempt  will  be 
made  to  purchase  this  unhappy  fellow 
from  the  savages.** 

Since  the  above  was  written,  tht 
schooner  New  Zealander  has  arrived  in 
Sydney,  from  Malanta,  and  other  places, 
and  brings  up  more  particulars  of  tho 
fate  of  Matthews.  Captain  Hedges  has 
in  his  possessbn  a  letter,  and  a  carved 
cocoa-nut,  which  were  brought  on 
board  the  New  Zealander  by  a  native, 
from  their  prisoner,  the  subject  of  this 
narrative.  The  following  is  a  literal 
copy  of  the  letter  : 

'Sir,— Be  kind  to  the  natives,  as  my 
life  is  in  their  hands.  I  am  alive,  af^er 
a  long  illness  from  the  wounds  I  re- 
ceived. Write  to  roe  the  particulars  if 
a  ship  killed  any  of  the  natives  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  They  say  our 
ship  killed  three  men.  They  keep  me 
close,  and  will  not  let  me  come  near 
the  ship.  Make  him  a  present  of  some- 
thing showy ; — his  name  is  Bolowwa. 
If  you  will  send  me  a  shirt  and  a  pair 
of  trowsers,  I  will  be  much  obliged  to 
you  ;  I  am  in  a  state  of  nature.  A  ship 
may  get  a  good  supply  on  this  island, 
by  making  friends  with  them.  Give 
the  men  something  to  eat,  as  it  is  great 
friendship  with  them.  Write  to  me  the 
particulars  what  ships  are  cruising  off 
this  island.  I  live  on  the  North  Side 
of  the  island.  Be  careful  of  the  natives 
they  are  forming  a  plan  to  take  a  ship. 
Do  not  come  on  shore  without  fire 
arms.  They  are  cannibals.  If  I  can 
once  get  a  note  from  you,  I  can  form 
a  plan  to  get  away. 

I  am,  your  humble  servant, 

John  Matthews.* 

ZabU  CAlk. 

Fondness  for  Childrbn,  generally 
denotes  not  only  a  kind  heart,  but  a 
guileless  one.  A  knave  always  detests 
children  —  their  innocent  looks  and 
open  brow,  speak  daggers  to  hii  heart. 
He  sees  his  own  villany  reflected  from 
their  countenance,  as  it  were  from  a 
mirror.  Always  mark  that  man  or 
woman  who  avoids  children.  The 
great  and  good  have  always  been  re* 
markable  for  their  fondness  of  children. 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  was  the  most 
generous  of  monarchs,  and  the  most 
tender  of  fathers.  Diverting  himself 
one  day  with  riding  on  a  stick  with  his 
children,  and  being  surprised  in  the 
action  by  a  gentleman,  he  desired  him 
not  to  mention  it  till  be  was  a  father. 
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Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  laoght  his 
chUdren  to  call  him  papa,  or  fitther,  and 
not  sire  (the  new  fashion  introduced  by 
Catherine  de  Medicls).  One  day,  go- 
ing on  all  fours  with  the  Dauphin  on 
bis  back,  an  ambassador  suddenly  en- 
tered, ^Monsieur  Ambassadeur,  have 
you  any  children  1**  said  Henry,  look- 
ing up;  •* Yes, sire,"  was  the  reply; 
'*  Very  well ;  then  I  will  finish  my  race 
round  the  chamber.** 

Tbb  late  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  whose 
talents  at  the  bar  and  in  society  were 
eminent,  met  his  acquaintance.  Jemmy 
fialfour,  a  barrister,  who  dealt  greatly  in 
hard  words,  and  circurolocutioos  sen- 
tences. Perceiving  that  his  ancle  was 
tied  up  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  the 
former  asked  the  cause.  <<  Why,  my  dear 
sir,*'  answered  the  wordy  lawyer,  "I 
was  taking  a  rural,  romantic  ramble  in 
my  brother's  grounds,  when  coming  to  a 
gate  I  had  to  climb  over  it,  by  which  I 
came  in  contact  with  the  first  bar,  and 
having  grazed  the  epidermis  on  my 
shin,  it  was  attended  with  a  flight  ex- 
travasation of  blood.** — "You  may 
thank  your  lucky  stars,**  replied  Mr. 
Erskine, "  that  your  brother's  gate  was 
not  as  lofty  as  your  style,  or  you  must 
have  broken  your  neck.** 

A  CLBAH  sky  is  a  novelty  in  this  dty 
(London)  which  makes  one  forget  every 
other;  and  a  stranger  cannot  tail  to 
remark  the  extraordinary  interest  ex- 
cited in  all  classes  on  the  appearance 
of  a  fine  day,  "  What  beautiful  weather! 
What  a  lovely  morning  !**  is  heard  on 
all  sides.  MirmkeauU  iMUn.  , 

The  Harbode  of  Nbw  York.—"  I 
have  never,**  says  Mrs.Trollope,  *^  seen 
the  bay  of  Naples,  I  can  therefore  make 
no  comparison,  but  my  imagination  is 
incapable  of  conceiving  any  thing  of 
the  kind  more  beautiful  than  the  har- 
bour of  New  York.  Various  and  lovely 
are  the  objects  which  the  eye  meet  on 
every  side,  but  the  naming  them  would 
only  be  to  give  a  list  of  words,  without 
conveying  the  faintest  idea  of  the  scene. 
I  doubt  if  ever  the  pencil  of  Turner 
could  do  it  justice,  bright  and  glorious 


as  it  rose  upon  us.  We  seemed  to 
enter  the  harbour  of  New  York  upon 
waves  of  liquid  gold,  and  as  we  darted 
past  the  green  isles  which  rise  from  its 
Dosom,  Uke  guardian  centinels  of  the 
fiiir  dty,  the  setting  sun  stretched  hit 
horizontal  beams  farther  and  farther  at 
each  moment,  as  if  to  point  out  to  as 
some  new  glory  in  the  landscape.— 
New  York,  indeed,  appeared  to  us, 
even  when  we  saw  it  by  a  soberer 
light,  a  lovely  and  a  noble  city.  To  us, 
who  had  been  so  long  travelling 
through  half-cleared  forests,  and  so- 
journing among  an  *  Tm-as-good-as- 
yon*  population,  it  seemed,  CNerbaps, 
more  beautiful,  more  splendid,  aod 
more  refined  than  it  might  have  done, 
had  we  arrived  there  directly  from 
London ;  but,  making  every  allowance 
for  this,  I  must  still  declare  that  I  think 
New  York  one  of  the  finest  cities  I  ever 
saw,  and  as  much  superior  to  ever; 
other  in  the  Union  (Philadelphia  not 
excepted)  as  London  to  Liverpool,  or 
Paris  to  Rouen.  Its  advantages  of  po- 
sition are,  perhaps,  uneqmdled  any 
where.  Situated  on  an  island,  which 
I  think  it  will  one  day  cover,  il  rises, 
like  Venice,  from  the  sea,  and  like  that 
fairest  of  cities,  in  the  days  of  faer 
glory,  receives  into  its  lap  tribute  of 
all  the  riches  of  the  earth.** 

DzATB  OP  Gbnbral  Wolpb. — ^Tbe 
fall  of  Wolfe  was  noble  indeed.  He 
received  a  wound  in  the  head,  but  co- 
vered it  from  his  soldiers  with  his 
handkerchief:  A  second  ball  struck 
him  in  the  belly  :  that  too  he  dissem- 
bled. A  third  hitting  him  in  the  breast, 
he  sunk  under  the  anguish,  and  was 
carried  behind  the  ranks.  Yet,  fast  as 
life  ebbed  out,  his  wliole  anxiety  cen- 
tered on  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Bf 
begged  to  be  borne  nearer  to  the  ace* 
tion  ;  but  his  sight  being  dimmed  by 
the  approach  of  death,  he  entreated  to 
be  toM  what  they  who  supported  him 
saw.  He  was  answered,  that  the 
enemy  gave  ground.  He  eagerly  re- 
peated the  question — heard  the  enemy 
was  totally  routed— cried,  "  I  am  satis- 
fied !** — and  expired. 


fiCars  anlr  ff f^roifolojtB. 


Tuesday,  July  3. 

Jnly  S-Dof^ays  l>efin.  and  on  the  11th  of 
Aufutt  they  «nd.  TbeM  days  ware  namad  from 
Siritu,  tha  DoR-ttar,  because  wbeo  tbe  tun  bad 
passed  this  great  star,  it  was  thought  to  have  its 
beat  iocreased.  The  sun  passes  ertty  star  later  ia 
each  socceeding  year;  iNJt,  without  regard  to 
this,  the  dog-days  are  now  properly  made  ata- 
tieoary  to  tbe  hottest  tiuie  of  the  year,  as  they 
happened  formerly. 


Satarday>July  t. 

July  7— Thomas  a  Decket,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
lerbary,   was  bom  ;   he   was  murdered  iu    tbe 
cathedral,  «9th  December.  1170. 
Sunday,  July  15. 

July  13— SL  S  with  in.  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  bora  ;  and  died,  BOB.  His  relics  were  after- 
wards prevented  from  btifit  veoMMred  hem  the 
churchyard  into  the  chaooci,  by  Ibrty  days*  rain ; 
this  gave  rise  to  the  adage,  that  if  rain  fall  on 
tlib  day,  it  will  continue  forty  days.  «^ 


Zfft  (BUo; 
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OLD    STORIES   OF     THE 
CASTLES. 
By  Roger  Calverhy. 
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THE  VALE  OF  THE  PHANTOMS. 

A  STORY  OP  THE   RHBINGAU. 

Nor  wliard  ttern,  nor  gobUn  grim. 
Nor  giant  bnite  of  form  and  limb, 
Vm  beatkeo  kalf  ht  was  thero : 
Bat  the  cronotf,  that  odour*  flnnc  aloft, 
Show'd,  bjr  their  yellow  light  and  toft, 
A  band  of  danaseU  fair! 
Onward  they  eanie  like  •ummer  wa?e 

That  dances  to  the  ibore  ; 
An  handred  voices  welcome  gave, 
And  welcome  o'er  and  o*er. 
lioad  la«gh*d  they  all  ;-rtbe  king  in  vain 
WHb  qneatloBi  Usk*d  the  giddy  tsala. 
Let  him  entreat,  or  crave,  or  call, 
'I'was  one  repljr, — load  laMfh'cl  they  all. 

8iaW.  ttcoTT.    BridiU  qf  TrUt-mmin, 

Bbbind  Lorich  there  is  a  wild  and 
melancholy  vale,  where  there  are  only 
a  few  miserable  cabins,  and  whose 
title  corresponds  with  its  desolate  ap- 
pearance;— ^it  is  called  the  Wisper- 
thal,  or  Vale  of  Phantoms.  It  has-  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  uninhabited  ; 
for  most  of  those  who  had  ventured 

Vou  IX. 


to  set  foot  therein,  used  to  be  plagued 
and  tormented  in  a  thousand  different 
RHINE    ways,  and  many  among   them    were 
never  seen  or  heard  of  more. 

A  long  time  ago,  three  young  sparks 
traversed  the  environs  of  the  Rhin'e  in 
'•  search  of  adventures.  They  were  the 
sons  of  three  wealthy  merchants  at 
Nuremberg.  At  the  inn  at  Lorich  thay 
heard  talk  of  divers  extraordinary 
things  that  happened  in  the  Wisper- 
thal,  and  they  resolved  immediately  to 
make  an  excursion  thither.  It  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  they  succeeded 
in  opening  themselves  a  way  through 
the  tangled  thickets ;  and  in  about  an 
hour  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  an  enor- 
mous castle,  which  had  almost  the  air 
of  a  mountain  moulded  into  a  baronial 
mansion.  Spenser  thus  describes  such 
a  pile  : 

A  alateljr  palace  ballt  of  aquared  brick. 
Which  cunningly  was,  wMhont  mortar,  laid  ; 

Whose  walls  were  high,  but  nothing  sUoag  or 
thick. 
And  golden  foile  all  over  them  displald. 
That  purest  sky  with  brightness  they  dia- 
maid. 

Hie  lifted  up  were  many  loftle  towrea. 
And  goodly  fial)eries  far  overlaid, 

Full  of  falre  wlndo#a,  and  delightful  bewres; 

And,  on  the  top,  a  dialllold  the  timrly  kowraa. 
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At  one  of  the  windows  appeared  the  these  words,  and  o«r  city  •parki  knew 

bright  faces  of  three  yoong  girls,  which  not  what  to  make  of  aU  this, 

se^ed  to  invite   oar  adventurers  to  ^   « WeU,"at-length  cried  the  old  man, 

come  up  to  them.  »  a  voice  of  thunder,  *'  let  every  one 

w  ^                  w  -«: J  iK«.«  io-#  "  .11  choose  his  lady-love." 

« Come,  come,"  swd  these  las^    all  ^^              ^^.^.^^  y^^^^  sheepUhly 

this  IS  not  lomiihiylernhX^^^  ^^  J^^  towards!  damsel  and 

^'^^'^'t.T^^.A^Z.U^l^^^o  fancying  thit  they  were  in  the  Set  of 

se^  to  be  dull  and  lonely    let  us  go  ^^^^     ^h^,  ^Vnds,  found  that  they 

in  and  endeavour  to  amuse  them.  P  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j,^^  ^^^  ^^,  j  ^^^^^  ^ 

The  grand  entrance,  a  vast  gateway,  ^jj^  mirror.     This  seemed  to  be  too 

stood  invitingly  open  ;  our  three  com-  ^^^^  even  for  the  old  man's  grarity; 

panions  entered,  crossed  an  extensive  j^^  ^^u  ^^^  convulsions  of  laughter,  and 

court,  and  passed  by  another  portal  ^^^^.^1^  ^ble  to  ariicjliile  the  words, 

into  a  long  and  sombre  corridor,  from  u  j  ^^     ^y  „^„,  ^^y  assistance  l**  he 


whence  they  ascended  a  stately  stair 
case,  which  opened  upon  a  vestibule  of 
great  extent.  The  gloom  of  evening 
had  ahready  deeply  veiled  the  Wisp*r- 
thal,  and  what  little  light  remained 
was  still  more  obscured  in  these  ample 
apartments,  either  by  the  beechwoods 
that  waved  before  the  windows,  or  by 
the  gofgeous  gloom  of  the  painted  glas^ 
through  which  the  cloudy  sunset  sa 
feebly  fonnd  its  way,  that  our  heroes 
were  obliged  to  grope  about  for  ano- 
ther door,  which,  when  they  at  length 
opened,  the  blaze  of  brilliance  that 
burst  upon  their  eyes  almost  blind  oil 
them.  They  found  themselves  in  a 
great  gallery,  whose  walls  were  lined 
nrom  the  floor  to  the  cornice  with  pro- 
digious mirrors,  a  thousand  flambeaux    ^     ^^^ ^^ 

of  perfumed  wax  redoubled  their  lustre    (5elestine^"she 
without  end  ;  while  the  radiant  fea-'   ^1,^  i^^  ^ 
lures  and  sylphed  figures  of  the  three 
damsels  ;  one  of  whom  was  attired  in 

Sink,  another  in  azure,  and  the  third 
1  gpreen,  were  equally  multiplied  to 
the  eyes  of  the  bewildered  young 
burghers,  who,  instead  of  meeting  with 
each  his  sweetheart,  found  about  a  hun- 
dred young  ladies  gaily  robed  and  re- 
fiilgently  jewelled,  who,  as  with  one 
▼oioe,  bade  fhem  welcome,  kissed  their 
bands  to' them,  and  then  burst  into  peals 


led  up  a  fair  girl  to  each  of  ihem. 

Diiiconcerti*d  as  our  younf  irades- 
m en  were,  their  etabarr^^iuept  and  ap- 
pretietisionit  quickly  gave  wax  to  the 
power  of  boauty^  and  their  fiosooM 
were  inspired  with  a  violent  passioa 
for  the  iia«|1iiers  of  the  old  man. 

*'  I  give  jmi  leave  to  embrac*  your 
sweetheaiia/'  said  the  sire^ 

They  did  not  wait  to  be  lotd  twice; 
but  ihc  ia cense  of  those  ripe  lipi  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  their  hcfdf  18,  and 
the  confusion  of  their  tentes. 

**  And  iioWt'*  resumed  the  ohl  man, 
"  it  Ji  necessary  that  you  should  fur- 
nish me  with  «iiff)cient  proofi  of  your 
love  for  my  daughters.  Rosaflor,  the 
one  you  see  in  pink,  has  lost  a  star- 
ling, which  was  a  prodigioua  faToorite; 
in  the  azure  robe,  has 
pet,  a  fine  magpie;  while 
Emiral,  the  young  lady  in  green, 
equally  unfortunate  with  her  aiaters, 
laments  the  absence  of  a  great  raven, 
wlfich  she  cherished  with  care,  and 
prized  most  highly.'* 

Again  the  beautiful  features  and 
white  bosoms  of  the  three  graces  of  the 
Wisperthal  seemed  convalsed  with 
laughter,  which  they  had  great  difficolty 
in  suppressing. 

"These   pets.**   oootinaed  the  sire. 


of  silver-toned   laughter  at  the  poor  ^jth  wonderful   gravity,  "  have  pro- 

spoonies,  who  stood  gapmgand  staring,  b^bly  flown  to  the  adjacent  wood  ;  and 

astounded,  dazzled,  and   dismayed,  at  you  wttl  recognise  them  by  the  feifew- 

this  unexpected  reception.     All  on  a  fog  characteristic  marks:  the  starlii^ 

sudden,  a  door,  that  stood  in  a  recess  of  knows  an  enigma ;  the  raven  a  ballad ; 

the  gallery,  flew  open,  and  an  old  man  and  the  magpie  ralates  the  history  of 

of  a  commanding  stature,  dressed  iri  her  grandmother  the  very  moment  yoa 


black,  and  having  a  long  white  beard, 
entered  the  saloon.  Advancing  to  the 
young  cits,  he  said  to  them. 

**  Doubtless,  you  are  come  to  demand 
ny  daughters  in  marriage ;  I  shall  not 
play  the  niggard  with  yon,  for  I  am 
not  a  commercial  man,  and  I  will  give 
you  with  each  of  them  one  thoussjid 
florins  of  gold.'* 

Shrieks  of  laughter  burst  from  the 
lovely  girlsy  when  the  old  man  uttered 


ask  her.  Go  now,  therefore,  look  for 
these  birdsi  which  are  not  at  all  fierce, 
and  easily  suffer  themselves  to  be 
tdced.** 

Our  three  enamoored  borghers  did 
exactly  as  th^  old  oian  diieeled  thesB.— 
Abontajqearter  of  a  leagve  frosi  the 
castle,  they  fonnd  the  three  birds  pcfdn 
ed  upon  the  branch  of  aa  andent  otk. 

*<  Starling  !**  cried  nomber  one, 
<<readmetbyriddte^*  t 
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The  stftrling  immediately  peiched 
tiimself  upon  bis  ahottlder,  and  said — 

**  Tell  roe— what  is  that  which  yoo 
have  in  yoar  face,  but  which  you  can- 
not see  in  the  looking-glass. ** 

^  Raven,  sing  me  thy  song,**  ea* 
claimed  number  two. 

The  raven  immediately  cleared  his 
▼oioe,  and  in  croaking  tones,  sang  as 
follows  9 

Thtte  black  priattt  k  wmlking  went, 

la  <lie  eovatrj  ofCtfckalfii ; 
Th«  little  blnlt  pkMktd  mmL  routed, 

Ffll  M^M  tke^  tike  tlto  raiD. 

Bet  this  akiwdaeee.ei  Hieeiu, 

A?eUed  tbeoi  not  «t  ell ; 
For  thej  foend  the  little  blr^t  too  Urge, 

And  their  freet  moiitht  too  tnall. 

'  Tbea  baek  they  went  to  their  owa  eountry, 

Womdowo  to  «kla  aeS  boae; 
AbA  tliey  loedly  •were  the  Cookaifn  folk. 
Had  Jlttle  hralns  or  aoae. 

«  For  ir  they  A«d,  tboHt  Mvoary  hlrdi, 
i*Twas  that  the  hlaek  prietti  cried)  ; 
'  Weald  hare  beea  of  a  more  coavealeaC 

•lie. 
Or  elae  lihe<r  motttha  OMre  wide  t ' 

The  raven  had  scarcely  finished  his 
ballad,  when  he  came  and  perched 
upon  the  head  of  number  two. 

.^MMle,  magpie,  give  us  the  Ms-* 
lory  of  thy  grandmocher^*'  shouted  nwm<» 
herthree. 

The  magpie  inimediately  assumed  aif 
air  of  great  Importanice,  and  lianrated  ad 

'''Xiientlenven,  yott  must  know  (haf 
my  gnrndSBoiher  was  a  m^ie;  sbe 
was  in  the  habit  of  laying  eggs,  frottt 
whence  «sed  to  proceed  more  magpies ; 
and  if  she  had  not  died  one  day,  she 
wtoold  bav0  been  alive  stilL** 

-The  magpie  flapped  tier  wingS>as  she 
uttered  these  words,  and  hastltaed  to 
Flace  herself  upon  the  hand  of  nomtjer 


tlie  y^Mg  tradesiAen  weredelight^dl 
athavkig  accompHshed  tiieir  etpiedi- 
Hon  so  easily,  and  they  hastened  to  re*^ 
^dn  Urt'  castle.  Bat  when  the^  set 
loot  in  the  gallery,  they  were  astonished 
a^see  thi|t  the  hiirrors^had  entirely  diiN 
ippsared  t  and  still  more  so,  that  the 
fitfee  belles  <ff  ttie  Wisperthal  were  not 
Visible  in  any  part  of  it.  Three  tables, 
Mmptuobsly  spread,  were  placed  in 
tliree  different  recesses.  Three  tooth- 
less old  hagir  came  tottering,  and  cough- 
ing, and  spitting,  up  to  our  Nuremberg 
yiauffitf,^nd  holding  out  to  them  their 
fleahless  banAi,'  exclaimed— « 
^  «A1i(  here  are  our  sweethearts  f* 
and  A^y  emfaraded  them  so  tenderly, 
thaft  a  dold  sweat  oeced  from  every 
wMre  of  their  badiea.* 

The  three  betdamea  then  betodir 


themselves  to  grimadng  and  diatter- 
ing :— the  starling  repeated  his  riddle ; 
the  raven  sang  his  song,  and  the  mag- 
pie related  the  liistory  or  her  grandmo- 
ther ;  in  short,  they  managed  altoge- 
ther to  make  such  a  hullabaloo,  that 
no  one  could  make  out  a  single  word 
that  was  said.  Each  of  the  three 
witches  then  took  her  lover  by  the  arm, 
and  led  him  to  one  of  the  three  tables, 
entertaining  him  with  talk,  hideously 
amorous,  of  the  many  happy  days  she 
hoped  to  pass  with  him  in  the  castle. 
The  starling,  the  raven,  and  (he  mag- 
pie, in  the  meantime  chanted  and  chat- 
tered louder  and  louder.  The  luckkn 
Nurembergers,  it  may  be  imagined,  had 
not  mach  appetite,  but  they  ^ach  ac- 
cepted a  glass  of  wine,  which  they  bad 
no  sooner  emptied  than  they  sank  into 
aprolbond  sleep. 

The  afternoon  was  far  advanced  when 
they  awoke.  They  found  themselves 
couched  upon  brambles  at  the  bottom 
of  a  savage  rock,  and  it  was  with  no 
little  difficultv  that  they  recovered  their 
feet  and'  eztnoated  themselves.  Filled 
with  confusi<Hi  and  chagrin,  they  struck 
into  the  road  which  was  to  lead  them 
oqt  of  this  ill-omened  vale ;  but  they 
heard  on  all  sides  voices  which  seemed 
to  call  them ;  and  thought  that,  in  every 
direction,  they  saw  an  old  woman's 
head  nodding  and  grimadng  at  them.— 
In  the  gorge  of  the  vale,  they  perceived 
the  ^ree  birds  perched  upon  an  elm. 
The  starling  was  as-  usual  repeadng  his 
riddle ;  the  raven  singing  his  song ; 
and  the  magpie  relating  the  history  of 
her  grandmother. 

One  of  oor  three  youths,  having  tak- 
en conrage,*as  soon  as  he  foond  himself 
in  an  open  country,  and  perceived  the 
world  dx>ut  him,  demanded  of  a  peas- 
ant, who  passed  near  them,  if  he  could 
not  inform  them  what  it  was  that  those 
confounded  birds  meant  with  their  his-' 
tories  and  their  songs  1 

*«  Oh,  surely,'*  replied  the  peasant, 
'^I  can  explain  it  all  to  you'  quite 
elearlv ;  but  gentlemen,  you  must  not 
take  it  in' evil  part.  The  starling's 
enigma  refers  to  tliat  expression  of  foUy 
and  conceit  in  your  faces,  which  you 
wiU  never  discover  in  the  looking- 
glass,  if  you  look  till  doomsday.  The 
raven's  song  aieahs  to  instruct  you  in 
the  propriety  of  taking  roasted  birds 
with  knifb  and  fork,  and  not  with  the 
mouth;  and  the  magpie  relates  a  his- 
tory which,  one  day,  your  grandchil- 
dren, perhaps,  will  relate  of  you.** 

Our  precious  trio  opened  their  fbol- 
iA  eyes  wider  than  ever  ^t  these  words, 
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and  fwore  deeply  never  more  to  listen 
90  readily  to  voices  that  called  ttiein, 
even  when  the^f  proceeded  from  the 
most  beautiful  lips. 


THIS  HBCLA.  LBAVINO  THB  THAMB8 
FOR  THB  NORTH  POLB. 

FOE   TVB  OUO. 

8n  yM  tall  kark  tbat  WtTely  fflMet  almfc, 
H  aird  by  tke  pU«dlt»  of  ck*  aMcnbled  ikroiis ! 
Hov  proad    tbe  broMU  the   rivei's  modest 
waTe, 


reality,,  than  vrbich  no  actoal  rtriity 
ever  aflerward  is  half  so  enchandogly 
enjoyed. 

Hence  the  literature  of  odr  time  is 
commensurate  with  the  universality  oC 
education ;  nor  is  it  less  various  than 
universal  to  meet  capacities  of  all 
sizes,  minds  of  all  acquirements,  and 
tastes  of  every  degree.  Books  are  mul- 
tiplied on  every  subject,  on  which  any 
thing  or  nothing  can  be  said,  from  the 
most  abstruse  and  recondite  to  the 
most  simple  and  puerile;   and  while 


Blf  with  the  bopee  tnd  fortaeet  of  tbe  brave;     7^'       "ZTJiZJC'CILL  irTr*  mlwl 
Bat  balf  b«r  mZ-  tatterias  la  ibe  wiad,         the  passion  of  book-jobbers  is  to  mdie 


Ao  loth  to  leave  thecultar*d  world  beblad. 
ttMh  are  the  balwarkt  that  protect  our  Imad, 
Tbat  call  dowa  boaoar,  that  eaforce  com* 

■Mad: 
That  hold  at  forth,  oar  ffallaat  fas  aafarlM, 
Aa  eavled  oMKlel  to  the  wond*rtaK  world ! 
Hark  to  the  thoattl— a  thoataad  throats 

oatTia, 
To  ebaer  the  willlaf  exilee  era  they  iy; 
Her  crew  retara  the  cheer  with  thoutc  ac  lead, 
Tef  ftaae  half  pensive  oa  the  fadlof  crowd  ; 
Coaipara  the  sceaee  that  fear  or  faacy  fra»ee, 
Whh  all  this  fllttariac  ahow,  tba  traaqall 

Tbaaws; 
Tbaa  reach  la  thoaght  thewlsk*d,  yet  dreaded 

foal, 
AadtytbaireeaatryfortbestonByPalal  P. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  PRESENT 

DAY,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT 

OF  THE  BUDDLE  AGES. 

Ip  tbe  literature  of  the  middle  ages 
was  principally  composed  of  crude, 
enormous,  indigestible  masses,  fitted 
only  to  monkish  appetites,  that  could 
gorge  iron  like  ostriches,  when  iron 
was  cast  into  tbe  shape  of  thought,  or 
thought  assumed  the  nature  of  iron,  the 
literature  of  tbe  present  day  is  entirely 
tbe  reverse,  and  so  are  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it.  Tlien  there 
were  few  readers  and  fewer  writers— 
now  there  are  manv  of  both,  and  among 


the  'former  as  familiar  as  the  latter  by 
royal  wave  to  all  the  sciences,  there  is 
an  equally  perverse  rage  among  ge- 
nuine authors  to  make  the  lauer  as  aa* 
gust  and  imposing  as  the  former,  by  dis- 
guising common-place  topics  with  the 
colouring  of  imagination,  and  adorning 
the  most  insignificant  themes  with  aU 
the  pomp  of  verse.  Thi«  degradation 
of  tne  high,  and  exaltation  of  the  low, 
—this  dislocation,  in  fact,  of  every 
thing,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  the  extraordinary  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  its  corrupUon  too,  if  not 
a  symptom  ofiu  declension  by  being 
so  heterogeneously  blended,  till  all 
shall  be  neutrali^.  Indeed,  when 
miUions  of  intellects,  of  as  many  dif- 
ferent dimensions  and  as  many  differ^ 
ent  degrees  of  culture,  are  perpetually 
at  work,  and  it  is  almost  as  easy  to 
speak  as  to  think,  and  to  write  as  U> 
speak,  there  must  be  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  thought  put  into  circolatioD. 
Meanwhile,  public  taste, pampered  with 
delicacies  even  to  loathing,  and  stime- 
lated  to  stupidity  with  excessive  excite- 
ment, is  at  once  ravenous  and  ssawk- 
isb— gratified  with  nothing  but  novdty, 
nor  with  novelty  itself  for  more  than  aa 
hour.    To  meet  this  diseased  appetite, 

fiKti* 


those  that  really  deserve  tbe  name  of  in  prose  not  less  than  in  verse^  a 
the  forsMT,  it  would  be  difficult  to  as-  tions  kind  of  tbe  marvellous  has 
certain  the  relative  proportion  of  the  invented,  consisting  not  in  tbe  exhibi- 
latter,  for  most  of  them  in  one  way  or  tion  of  supernatural  incidents  or  be- 
other  mi^ht  be  classed  with  writers.—  roes,  but  in  such  distortion,  high  eo- 


The  vehicles,  opportunities,  and  temp- 
tations of  publishing  are  so  frequent, 
so  easy,  and  unexpensive,  tliat  a  man 
can  scarcely  be  connected  with  intelli- 
gent society,  without  bong  seduced,  in 
some  frail  moment,  to  try  how  hit 
thoughts  will  look  in  print;  then,  for  a 
second  or  two  at  least,  he  feels  as  the 
greatest  genius  in  the  world  feeb  on 
the  same  oocasioo— "  iaiMfimi  imaisMa 
cupiAk,**  a  longing  after  immortality, 
that  mounts  into  a  hope— a  hope  that 


louring,  and  exaggeration  of  natural 
incidents  or  ordinary  personages,  by 
the  artifices  of  style,  and  the  audacity 
of  sentiment  employed  upon  them,  as 
shall  produce  that  sensation  of  wonder 
in  wUch  half-instructed  minds  delight. 
This  preposterous  effort  at  display 
may  be  traced  through  every  walk  of 
polite  literature,  and  in  every  channel 
of  publication;  nay,  it  would  hardly 
be  venturing  too  far  to  say,  that  every 
popular  author  is  occasionally  a  jug- 


becomes  a  conviction  of  the  power  of   gler,  rope-dancer,    or  posture-maker^ 
realixing  itself,  in  all  the  glory  of  ideal   in  this  way,  to  propitiate  those  of  his 
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readers  who  will  be  pleased  with  no- 
thing less  than  feats  of  legerdemain  in 
Che  exercises  of  the  pen. 

Metfp.  Mag* 


ADVANTAGES  OF  VEGETABLE 
DIET. 

Bmno  during  the  early  part  of  my 
life  indefatigable  in  my  dissections  in 
comparative  anatomy,  to  pursue  which 
1  sat  up  at  night,  while  my  necessary 
studies  took  me  to  the  hospital  in  the 
day,  i  found  my  health  declining ;  and 
in  conformity  with  a  sort  of  fashion 
auKmg  some  distinguished  men  at  St. 
Bartholomew's,  I  determined  to  lire  en- 
tirely on  vegetable  food.  I  remember 
my  friend,  Mr.  Lawrence,  during  the 
habits  of  protracted  study  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  follow,  did  the  same,  and 
I  thought  with  advantage  to  his  health. 
An  entire  family,  comprehending  a  large 
number  of  the  finest  children  I  ever 
saw,  observed  more  strictly  a  similar 
vegetable  regimen,  and  I  found  that 
ethers  who  followed  it,  were  some  of 
the  most  healthy  and  intellectual  of  my 
acquaintance,  among  whom  were  SheU 
ley,  Byron,  and  Lambe,  and  other  ma- 
thematicians and  scholars,  high  in  the 
Cambridge  tripos,  whose  energies  spru  ng 
from  no  source  of  nutriment,  but  the  sim- 
ple tiho  diiaUt  ejruile,  so  celebrated 
oy  the  Italian  poet.  1  determined,  from 
viewing  the  restoration  of  broken  health 
in  some  of  my  friends,  to  try  the  expe- 
riment on  a  complete  scale,  and  I  lived 
during  three  whole  years  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  I 
was  never  Stronger  or  more  healthy  in 
ny  life  than  at  this  time.  It  happened 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  that  I 
am  alluding  to,  that  the  txtetuor  indieii 
of  my  lefc  hand  was  cut  by  a  splintered 
wound,  and  the  periosteum  bemw  it  se- 
verely injured :  indeed  so  bad  was  the 
place,  that  when  1  bad  got  out  the  frag^ 
menis  left  in  the  wound^  a  surgeon  told 
me  I  should  never  have  the  use  of  the 
fore  finger  again,  and  probably  never 
that  of  the  hand.  I  disregarded  what 
was  said,  knowing  of  what  severe 
wounds  the  Indians,  particularly  the 
Lascars,  recover,  who  feed  on  rice  and 
,  herbs.  I  went  to  the  sea-side,  doctored 
my  own  hand,  and  still  further  reduced 
the  quantity  of  my  food,  eating  chiefly 
of  ripe  fruits.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  wound 
healed  almost  by  firs  t  attention,  an 
adventitious  substance  being  interposed 
between  the  diWded  ends  of  the  tendon. 


I  mention  this  piece  of  chirurgical 
history,  to  show  what  powers  of  resto- 
ration are  comprehended  in  the  tran- 
auiUizing  effect  of  abstemiousness  in 
le  animal  machine. 
I  do  not  intend  by  any  means,  in 
what  I  have  said  above,  to  recommend 
to  people  in  general,  a  diet  of  vegeta- 
bles alone :  on  the  contrary,  experience 
has  proved  that  a  mixed  regimen  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food  is  best  adapted 
to  the  human  stomach,  but  in  illustrat- 
ing the  nature  of  the  general  predispo- 
nent  causes  of  disease,  it  seemed  ad- 
visable to  select  some  marked  cases  of 
the  power  of  abstemious  diet  to  remove 
them.— I>r.  FoHer. 


SAINT  ALIBAN'S  ABBEY-ANCIENT 
VERULAM. 
For  the  OtU, 

In  a  recent  number  we  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and 
we  have  since  thought  that  a  short  his- 
tory of  that  Edifice  might  prove  inte- 
resting to  our  readers. 

The  Church,  which  is  the  only  re- 
maining part  of  the  Abbey,  except  the 
Gateway,  was  built  with  materials 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ve- 
rulam,  and  which  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  broad,  flat,  square  Roman  tiles, 
about  one  inch  and  three-quarters  thick, 
baked  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
hardness.  It  was  founded,  and  liberally 
endowed  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  in  the 
year  791,  as  a  reparation  for  the  trea- 
cherous murder  of  Ethelred,  King  of  the 
East  Saxons,  by  his  wife  Queen  Drida. 
It  does  not.  however,  appear  that  Offa 
was  himself  in  any  way  privy  to  the 
murder,  as  he  immediately  caused 
Drida*  to  be  confined,  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  four  years  thrown  into  a  well 
and  smothered,  that  being  the  fate  which 
she  had  herself  executed  on  Ethelred. 
.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Offa  him- 
self; with  great  solemnity,  on  the  spot 
where  tbe  remains  of  St  Alban  were 
found,  the  King  pronouncing  maledic- 
tions against  all  who  should  disturb  it, 
and  eternal  blessings  on  all  who  should 
be  its  benefactors.  The  Abbey,  with  its 
Church,  Officm,  and  other  buildings, 
was  completed  in  about  four  years,  soon 
after  which  Offa  died.  The  remains  of 
St.  Alban  were  richly  enslurined,  and  a 
guard  appointed  to  watch  over  them 
night  and  day,  notwithstanding  which 
precaution,  in  the  year  930,  tlie  Danes 

*  *  On  her  coiot  >h«  it  called  Caitidrelb.  See 
tbtt  engraved  in  Speed*t  Chronicle. 
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broke  into  Uie  Abbej  and  teiaed  b]r 
force  a  great  portion  of  the  i^Iics,  aod 
carried  tbem  off  to  their  own  coantrvi 
where  they  deposited  them  in  a  costly 
shrine,  hoping  to  reap  a  rich  harvest 
by  the  veneration  they  would  obtain. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, Elfiric,  the  eleventh  Abbot,  fear- 
ing another  visit  from  the  Danes,  caused 
the  many  costly  relics  and  the  remain- 
ing bones  of  the  Saint  to  be  concealed 
in  a  secret  wall,  under  the  altar  oi  Saint 
Nicholas.  There  is  a  curious  account 
extant  of  the  deception  practised  upon 
the  monks  of  Ely  by  this  Abbot,  who 
pretended  to  send  to  them  the  bones  of 
Saint  Alban,  when,  in  fact,  the  coffin 
contained  only  the  retnains  of  a  monk. 
In  the  vear  1077,  Lanfranc,  Abbot  of 
Caen,  obtained  the  abbacy  fof  his  \Aa^ 
man  Paul,  who  was  the  fourteenth  Abbot 
from  the  foundation,  and  the  flrat  after 
the  Norman  Conquest.     This  AbboL 
we  are  told,  rebuilt  the  diurch,  with  all 
tfie  adjacent  buildings,  excepting  the 
bake-house  and  the  mill,  and  he  obtain^ 
ed  from  Lsnfrac  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand marks  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
ezpences;  but,  on  inspection  of  the 
building,  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  choir^ 
the  tower,  steeple,  and  several  other 
portions  are  of  a  much  earlier  date ; 
mdeed  the  tower  contains  a  vast  mimber 
of  tiles  similar  to  those  which  now 
cling  so  tenaciously  to  the  moss-covered 
^walls  of  Vemlam.  The  part  of  the  aisle 
which  has  frdlen  in  is  by  no  meant 
strongly  built ;  the  will  appears  to  hav« 
been  composed  of  mde  masses  of  stone 
bastUy  put  together,  and  carelessly  oe^ 
mented;  but  this  is  not  the  cose  in  other 
parts  of  the  building.    To  notice  all 
the  anecdotes  connected  with  this  Abbey 
would  occupy  a  considerable  space ;  we 
have  therefore  only  to  add,  that  RidMrd 
Boreman,  Prior  of  Norwich,  was  the 
forty'^st  and  last  Abbot,  and  tint  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1589,  he  surren- 
dered it  to  the  king.    He  had  been  cre- 
ated Abbot  in  the  previous  year,  as  is 
supposed  with  a  view  to  his  making  a 
surrender  in  form. 

The  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Albania  ex- 
tends from  east  to  west  about  940  feet; 
the  transepts  from  north  to  south  179 
fSeet.  The  nave  of  the  church  partakes 
of  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Its  painted  ceiling-board,  the  colours  of 
which  are  still  quite  bright,  was  erected 
in  the  year  1438,  by  Wheathampstead, 
the  thirty-third  Abbot ;  it  is  divided  in- 
tosqaare  compartments,  in  each  of  which 
are  painted  the  letters  9.  ft.  j^.  en- 
circled by  eight  converging  arches.  The 


effect  of  this  roof  when  viewed  fhm 
the  choir  is  extremely  curious  and  beao- 
tifiil.  There  are  many  monumentSi 
some  of  which  have  been  defaced,  and 
others  carried  away ;  of  the  effigies  in 
brass,  that  of  Sir  John  Grey  is  the  beat 
preserved.  There  is  a  most  siigiilv 
ecbo  in  the  aisle;  a  tap  of  the  foot  on 
the  stone  fkxMr  is  distinctly  repeated  np- 
wairds  of  a  dosen  times.  Tiie  hm  ex- 
ternal view  of  the  boildlngis  frosa  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town  of  VerulaBBf 
which  u  now.  a  ploughed  Md.  Of  this 
interesting  spot  much  has  been  said  and 
sung:  a  visit  to  it  will  repagr  tb«  curio- 
sity of  the  antiquary,  tho^  nelbiag 
remains  but  fragments  of  tfas  wtmtf 
waUs,  Tall  shrubs  nsurp  the  places 
where  the  bastiom  ovice  reared  their 
towered  heads,  and  the  whispers  of  the 
sentinels  are  exchanged  for  the  evenag 
songs  of  the  nightisjgales  in  tbe  sur- 
rounding coppioesk  We  b<^ve  visited 
many  relics  ef  past  ages,  hot  few  have 
interested  os  more  than  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Alben*s  and  the  rains  of 
its  nei^bour  town.  Spencer  in  his 
Ruins  of  Time  makes  the  genras  of  Ve- 
rulam  thus  speak  of  her  faU: — 

**  I  wftf  thBt  city  wbieh  the  gattaod  woro 
or  KrHon't  prMe.  deHTsred  auto  ■•• 
Bj  RomaB  vfcton,  nJiich  It  wob  of  j«ra; 
Though  niwght  of  all  bat  rmlu  sow  I  b«. 
And  lie  in  mine  own  a»bet,  as  ye  Me; 
Yerlaaie  I  wai:  what  beeC«  it  what  I  was? 
8IU  B*«  I  am  hi 


A.1L 


WASHINGTON  IRVING'S 
WRITINGS. 

Aix  his  prose  Is  poe^,  for  be  se« 
nothing  as  it  is»  and  cares  little  for  any 
thing  as  it  stands;  he  values  an  ot^ect 
for  Its  power  of  creating  illosion— for 
the  draamy  power  it  nay  possess  of 
calling  up  vs^ue reveries  sod  picturings 
of  tbe  past;  with  him,  oAed  realities 
are  poor  forlorn  things,  shiv«ring  inthr 
wmd.  Unta  they  are  clothed  with  0- 
ksions  of  the  mesMnry,  and  the  inagina- 
tion,  they  «r%  ashamed  to  be  seen^ 
Washington  Irving  is  the  raodsni 
Quixo(€f  who  goes  about  covering  op 
^  things  as  they  are,"  and.  wrapping 
them  round  warm  in  the  pictured  gar- 
ments of  the  past.  Assuredly  the  robes 
which  Washington  Irving  prepares  are 
of  a  fine  texture  and  a  rich  pattern. 
Realities  when  garbed  by  him  walk  n 
silk  attke ;  harp  in  hand,  jov  in  tbe 
countenance,  and  all  sorts  of  elegant 
delight  in  atttHdanoe.   Nohody  wgnM 
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sappote  sacb  a  laznrt  of  « iwai  as  be 
to  m  the  prodaciion  of  a  young  repub- 
lic. Bot  every  stream  has  its  eddies, 
and  the  very  intensity  of  a  youthful 
people*s  effort  to  gain  coaifortable  bed 
and  board,  disguMed  the  tender  tastes 
of  the  stripling  bard.  He  turned  from 
the  unfabled  banks  of  the  Hudson  to 
the  storied  realms  of  Europe,  and  while 
his  countrymen  were  chaffering  and 
girdling,  he  was  walking  in  '*  vain  sha- 
dows.'* America  was  no  country  for 
one  of  his  oomplesion;  he  came  to 
Europe  both  to  indulge  his  imagination 
and  to  create  a  reputation^  He  has 
well  succeeded. 

There  is  no  writer  who  has  pleased 
more  generally--thou^  some  have 
caused  louder  ejaculations  of  delight. 
But  in  the  writings  of  Irving  there  is 
that  *^  ensemble"  of  melodious  style, 
sentimental  tenderness,  rich  association, 
and  perfect  placidity  of  temper,  and 
genae  flow  of  intelligible  thought,  which 
calculates  him  for  the  place  of  a  favbor* 
i(e,  from  the  splendid  drawing-room, 
to  the  humble  cottage  parlour.  The 
women,  especially,  love  him,  and  the 
men  grow  mellow  as  they  read,  some- 
limes  cliarmed  by  his  ^  phantasmagoria' 
of  mind,"  sometimes  sofkened  by  his 
gentle^  yet  glowing  pictures,  of  waning 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  COLONEL 
RICHARD  H.  HICKORY.       - 


Gresaodl. 
Mr  DBAR  Uncle  Sam, 

It  is  very  possible  that  you  will  have 
heard,  by  the  newspapers,  of  our  arri* 
val,  before  this  reaches  yon.  We  got 
in  two  days  ago,  after  a  considerable 
rough  passage,  and  came  to  anchor  at 
a  wharf  called  the  New  East  Quay, 
which  is  a  juttie  of  a  circombendibna 
form. 

This  harbour  is  ver^  notable  for> 
American  shipping,  and  a  large  pump 
of  a  custom-house,  with  pillars  some- 
what like  the  Bowery  th«i^  in  New^ 
York ;  but  it  ai'nt  so  handsome,  by  no 
means ;  for  the  theatre,  you  well  know, 
is  built  of  white  marble,  and  this  cu^ 
.tom-house  is  of  coarse  sand-stone, 
which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  great 
difference. 

I  don't  think  the  officers  that  came 
to  inspect  our  baggage,  before  we  got 

*  WmthioKton  Irvlag  U  now  In  America, 
whlekflboosh  the  land  of  kit  birth,  be  bad  not 
•««■  Ueae  tweaty  jton.    He  veat  ia  A^ll 


it  on  shore,  are  such  well4>red  gentle** 
men  as  th<^  at  New  York ;  but  you 
know  we  had  heard  that  we  should  find 
a  difference,  and  it  is  so ',  not  that  it  is 
particular,  although  insolence  in  this 
country  is  of  an  ancient  date.  Shak- 
speare,  voo  know,  speaks  of  the  inso* 
lenoe  of  office**  as  a  common  evil  in 
his  days,  which  were  before  the  bush 
was  chopped  in  Massachusetts. 

You  told  me  that  I  was  not  likelv  to 
find  Mr.  G.  in  Greenock  ;  bot  the  let* 
ters  you  procured  from  him  for  me  have 
turned  out  a  good  spec  One  thing 
about  them,  however,  surprised  me,  in 
particular  the  one  addressed  to  Mr.  — ^ 
who  certainly  received  me  v#ry  kindly. 
The  gentleman  never  called  me  by  my 
name,  and  when  he  introduced  me  to 
his  friends,  it  was  with  a  mumble, 
which  led'me  to  conjecture  that,  as  Mr. 

G.  writes  a  crabbed  scraWl,  Mr. 

had  never  been  able  to  make  out  my 
name,  or  that  it  is  not  th^  fashion  among 
the  British  to  introduce  strangers  by 
name  to  one  another.  If  it  be  so,  it  is 
an  invention  of  great  refinement ;  for 
in  this  country,  where  party  spirit  runs 
so  high,  serious  consequences  might 
ensue,  were  one  person  of  notorious 
Tory  principles  introduced  by  name 
to  a  Whig  ^ually  violent ;  they  could 
not  avoid  taking  notice  of  one  another^ 
which  might  lead  to  fatal  consequen* 
oes;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  the  just- 
ness of  this  opinion  by  what  I  have  ob- 
served here ;  fbr  gentlemen  with  whom 
I  dined  one  day  did  not  appear  to  re- 
cognise me  when  I  met  them  next.  A 
cold,  distant  significance  of  the  head— 
a  dinner  acquaintance  iiot  implying  any 
obligation  to  further  intimacy  —  is, 
however,  bv  no  means  such  a  comfort- 
able cordial  in  a  cold  morning  as  bit- 
ters or  cherry-bounce. 

I  observed  here,  that  the  language  of 
the  people  partakes  Of  tlie  amphibious 
nature  of  the  plape  ;  for,  although  it  is 
a  prime  sea-port,  the  helps  are  not  gen- 
teel, and  they  call  their  employers  skip- 
pers-*a  Dutch  term,  derived  probably 
from  the  Hollanders  and  the  fishers  oif 
the  Netherlands,  whom  King  Charles 
the  Second  brought  over  from  Flushing 
to  teach  the  inhabitants  the  herring 
fishery  -^one  of  the  few  patriotic  mea- 
sures of  that  dissolute  king.  He  es- 
tablished them  in  a  square  of  the  town 
called  the  Royal  Close,  which  has  long 
since  been  demolished;  and  in  the 
place  of  the  sheds  and  habitations' 
which  he  caused  to  be  erected  for  thein^ 
the  government  have  built  stacks  of 
warehoasesy  that  now  go  by  the  name 
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of  the   King's  Cellars,  in  the  Royal 
Close. 

The  town  itself  is  no  very  splendid 
shakes.  I  pVambulated  the  principal 
streets  with  -— —  and  another  friend  of 
his ;  but  I  saw  nothing  special.  The 
looks  of  the  male  inhabitants  are  fresh- 
er-coloured, and  they  are  not  so  lathy 
in  body  as  the  citizens  of  New  York. 
Theladyesare  not,  however,  so  spry 
as  those  of  Broadway ;  very  few  blacks 
are  to  be  seen.  Bat  the  distress  that  is 
in  this  country  most  be  extreme;  for 
my  attention  was  fascinated  by  many 
voung  women  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, and  swarms  of  children  in  the  same 
pitiable  condition, — a  clear  proof  that 
there  is  something  very  Vonous  in  the 
British  system.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
bad  as  formerly,  I  guess ;  because  here 
there  is  a  big  house  on  a  hill  which 
none  of  the  inhabitants  can  now  afford 
to  live  single  in.  The  times  must  have 
been,  indeed,  very  bad,  when  such  a 
house  had  a  monopoly  of  all  the  good 
that  was  then  in  the  town ;  but  it  stands 
as  a  monument  of  past  times,  and  its 
decay  is  an  evidence  of  the  gradual  le- 
velling that  is  going  on  in  this  aristo- 
cratic country.  But  though  there  be'nt 
now  one  family  to  fill  that  ostentatious 
house,  there  are  many  houses  in  the 
town  of  a  moderation  which  shows  an 
increasing  rationality  in  the  diffusion 
of  wealth. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  boarding- 
house  ;  but  tliey  have  a  tolerable  third- 
rate  hotel,  which  they  call  the  Tontine. 
It  is  better  in  siie  than  Bunker's  in 
Broadway,  but  not  a  moiety  in  magni- 
tude to  (he  City  Hotel ;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Hotel,  Park  Place,  beats  it  in 
comparison  all  to  immortal  si 
a  rotten  pippin  does  a  sound  one. 

We  live  in  the  Tontine,  and  cannot 
quite  complain  of  the  victuals ;  but  the 
gentlemen  what  ''ttend  at  table  are 
slowish. 

Mr.  — ^  and  his  friend  who  took 
chance  with  me  the  first  day  I  landed, 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  move  after  din- 
ner ;  but  I  heard  that  it  was  the  custom 
to  so  sit  composed,  before  I  left  Ame- 
rica, and  accordingly  ordered  in  cigars. 
I  had  seen,  indeed,  symptoms  of  this 
practice  in  houses  in  New  York,  chiefly 
among  those  who  had  been  over  in  the 
Old  Country.  But  I  understand  it  is  a 
general  custom ;  and,  though  I  should 
not  like  it  to  go  further,  I  have  been 
told  that  many  of  the  highest  characters 
in  this  place  liquorate  after  dinner,  so 
tedious,  that  they  often  become  *toxi- 
cated.    There  is,  however,  a  Temper- 


ance Sociei^  agoing  on,  which  pro- 
mises to  thrive  among  the  lower  order 
of  the  citizens,  who  are  not  in  a  cir- 
cumstance to  pay  for  drink. 

Properly  speaking,  the  town  of 
Greenock  is  but  the  suburb  of  the  an- 
cient borou^  of  Carsdyke,  which  it 
has  outgrown  and  swallowed  op,  and 
is  now  no  more  than  a  district  of  the 
general  village. 

In  the  olden  time  I  was  informed  that 
Carsdyke  was  renowned  for  a  clock- 
house,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  but  was  taken  down  that  it 
might  not  rival  a  more  ambitious  struc- 
ture of  the  same  kind  that  was  then 
erecting  here,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bell  Entry.  I  inquired 
particularly  as  to  this  celebrated  relic 
of  antiquity,  but  could  get  no  satisfiMy 
tory  inrormation ;  I  therefore  conclude 
it  was  an  event  which  took  place  before 
the  memory  of  man.  But  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  Csrsdyke,  although  a 
much  more  ancient  place  than  Green- 
ock, has  no  church ;  from  which  1  con- 
clude that  it  must  be  an  old  townr— in- 
deed, I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is, 
therefore,  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
Christian  religion.  This  fact  is  parti- 
cttlarly  striking,  inasmuch  as  it  proves 
that  religion  was  never  popnlar  astong 
the  inhabitants. 

A  short  disunce  to  the  eastward  of 
Carsdyke,  stands  the  sweet  romantic 
town  of  Port  Glasgow,  overhung  with 
precipices,  falling  waters,  in  every 
grade  of  the  picterskew.  The  town  is 
not  quite  so  large  as  Greenock  collect- 
ively with  Carsdyke,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  far  more  elegant  place;  and  one 
thing  I  can  assure  you  of,  is  that  the 
steeple  does  not  at  all  answer  to  the 
account  given  of  it  in  the  Ayrshire  Le- 
gatees ;  for  it  is  an  elegant  pile,  and 
is  not  croolod.  I  observed  it  most  at- 
tentively myself,  and  most  say  thst 
Gait  surely  has  been  guilty  of  a  mali- 
cious calumny,  in  speaking  of  it  with 
such  disparagement  as  he  has  done.  It 
is  surely  an  un'countable  thing,  that  a 
person  of  his  sound  and  good  sense 
should  have  done  such  a  ridiculous 
prejudice  to  an  unoffending  Steele! 
No  doubt  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  it  ought  to  have  inclined  from  the 
perpendicular,  being  erecied  on  forced 
ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour  ; 
but  its  upright  stability  is  a  proof  of 
the  skill  with  which  it  was  built,  as  its 
form  is  of  the  exquisite  clsssical  taste 
of  the  inhabitants. 

A  very  curious  story  was  told  me  of 
the    magisterial  appointments  of  Pert 
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Glasgow,  \mi  I  did  not  very  well  nn- 
derstand  the  particalars.  It  was,  bow* 
ever,  to  the  effect,  that  when  one  of  the 
bailies  {videlicet  judgti)  die,  the  other 
is  called  ihe  "^  surviving  magistrate,*' 
and  ac<fuires  in  consequence  great  po* 
litical  jurisdiction ;  insomuch,  that  he 
can  stop  the  inhabitants  from  exercis- 
ing the  right  of  assembling  together  at 
public  meetings,  by  his  veto  communi- 
cated through  the  town-clerk.  But 
what  I  heard  is  so  abstruse,  that  per- 
haps this  statement  is  not  quite  correct. 
It  is  to  this  cause  that  the  people  of 
Greenock  cherish  towards  them  an 
amiable  and  indulgent  feeling,  for  it 
has  contributed  to  make  the  inhabit- 
ants discontented;  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  treat  their  little  foibles 
with  compassion.  But  the  iSreenock 
people,  who  are  in  general  sagacious 
and  loyal,  as  it  is  called,  have  refused 
to  be  conjunct  with  them  in  the  privi- 
leges to  be  granted  by  Lord  Grey's 
Reform-bin. 

My  impressions  of  this  quarter  of 
the  habitable  globe  will  always  be  very 
deep  and  dear.  Here  I  first  set  my 
foot  on  *' Father-Land,''  and  the  moral 
physiognomy  of  the  people  is  of  the 
most  extraordinary  kind.  Never  did  I 
witness  more  talent  in  the  citizens  of 
any  place :  they  have  the  philosophical 
gravity  of  the  Indian,  the  legerity  of 
the  French.  But  I  have  not  yet  been 
in  France  to  test^  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, the  repute  of  that  famous  people. 

In  many  points  I  do  think  the  inha- 
bitants of  Greenock  a  peculiar  class  of 
mankind.  In  their  'tertainments  thejr 
are  jocose  to  a  degree ;  and  they  have 
a  public  library,  with  a  head  in  it  cnt 
of  stone,  which  is  said  to  be  an  effigy 
of  one  James  Watt,  that  our  famous 
Fulton  taught  the  secret  of  the  steam- 
engine.  The  Greenockians  say,  how- 
ever, that  this  story  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect; for  that  a  Mr.  Bell,  who  lived  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  the  man 
who  extracted  the  secret  from  Fulton, 
and  for  a  very  handsome  sum  of  money 
instructed  Watt,  who  made  a  fortune 
in  consequence.  But  I  most  conclude 
this  leuer,  as  1  go  this  afternoon  to 
Paisley,  a  town  of  some  note,  and  the 
birth-place  of  several  celebrated'  cha- 
racters. As  rtiy  intention  is  to  remain 
there  some  days,  and  to  make  a  spec' 
in  shawls  and  muslins  for  our  friend 
James  Cooper,  1  will  write  you  about 
all  its  specialities.  Remaining,  mean- 
time, your  loving  nephew, 

Richard  H.  Hickory. 

Frmttr'$  Mag. 


PLBASURES  OP  A  COUNTRY  liIPB. 

rOR  THB  OLIO. 

*  BMtut  llle,  qnl  proenl  aefotili/  Ar. 

Happt  the  nan,  who  far  Trom  itrlfe, 
1o  Mte  and  qnlet  leads  hit  life; 
Who  hear*  the  voice  of  oatDre**  God, 
And  walks  the  path  hli  father*  trod. 

Who  free  from  deht,  and  every  care» 
That  *wait«  u*  on  onr  trial  here ; 
Contented  till*  the  frateful  soil. 
That  lately  own'd  hi*  father*!  toll. 

Who  tieep*  it  night  tecnre  from  harmi. 

And  free  from  anxion*  fear; 
Heedlett  of  battle**  wild  alarmf. 

No  clamoun  meet  hit  ear. 

To  whom  the  terrora  of  the  deep. 

Are  terrort  yet  unknown  ; 
No  threatening  wave«  dltturb  bU  sleep. 

No  raging  hlllowf  moan. 

But  there  he  lives,  eontented  still, 

Unenvied  and  forgot; 
In  peace  fulfils  his  Maker*s  will. 

And  glories  In  bis  lot.  P. 


LANDING  OF  CiESAR. 

Dr.  Hallby,  in  his  <<  Discourse  on 
the  Landing  of  Csesar,"  says,  *<  It  is 
certain  that  the  cliffs  mentioned  were 
those  of  Dover,  and  that  from  the  tide 
and  other  circumstances,  the  Downs 
was  the  place  where  he  landed."— 
From  the  above  writer,  we  also  quote 
the  following  conclusive  statements,  as 
to  the  precise  day  and  hour  when  Ce- 
sar landed  in  Britain.  *'  A  ugustus  died 
in  the  year  767,  sixty-eight  years  after 
Cesar's  descent;  upon  the  news  of  his 
death,  there  was  a  mutiny  in  the  Pan- 
nonian  army,  which  was  quieted  by 
Drusus,  by  the  help  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon.  From  this  eclipse  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Augustus  died  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Christ;  consequently 
Cesar's  first  descent,  which  was  sixty- 
eight  years  before,  must  be  in  the  fifty- 
flflh  year  current  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and  as  the  year,  so  may  the  day 
and  hour  of  his  landing  be  fixed.  For 
Cesar  having  mentioned  the  fourth  day 
after  his  landing,  says,  "the night  after 
it  was  full  moon;"  now  the  summer 
being  far  spent,  this  full  moon  must 
have  been  in  July  or  August ;  that  in 
July  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
and  of  the  two  full  moons  that  year  in 
August,  that  on  the  first  day  was  at 
noon ;  therefore  the  full  moon  which 
Cesar  mentions,  must  be  that  which 
happened  on  the  30th,  a  little  after 
midnight.  Hence  it  is  plain  he  landed 
four  days  before,  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust,,about  five  in  the  afternoon." 
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A80KNT  TO  MOUNT  nSSUVIUS. 

As  we  returned  from  Pompeii  we 
stopped  at  Resina  to  talk  with  Mr.'Sal- 
vatore  Madonna,  a  man  who  lives 
there,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  guide 
people  to  the  top  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
He  settled  with  us  to  be  in  readiness  to 
start  at  midnight;  so  that  we  might 
have  darkness  to  see  the  eruption  more 
clearly,  and  see  the  sun  rise  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  Some  people  as- 
cend the  mountain  just  before  sunset, 
and  return  in  the  dark.  We  went  back 
to  Retina  again  at  eleven  o^clock  at 
night ;  and  tdfter  stopping  a  little  while 
at  the  house  of  the  guide,  we  set  out. 
It  is  customary  to  ride,  on  asses  or 
mules ;  the  guides  waU(,  however ;  and 
the  journey  on  foot  is  but  i^  trifle  for  a 
strong  roan.  Some  travellers  sleep  at 
the  house  of  Salvatore ;  but  we  avoided 
doing  this,  as  every  thing  about  his 
mansion  seemed  to  promise  bugs  and 
fleas  in  still  greater  abundance  than 
we  have  had  to  feel  them  in  Naples. 
There  are  a  great  many  asses  about 
Resina,  kept,  at  this  season,  in  constant 
readiness  for  visitors.  Salvatore,  the 
principal  guide,  has  a  certain  number 
in  his  own  stable,  but  not  enough  to 
serve  every  body ;  so  that  there  is  much 
competition  among  the  neighbouring 
donkey-proprietors.  When  we  were 
about  to  mount,  the  clamour,  arising 
from  the  rivalship  between  these  fel- 
lows, beat  every  thing  of  the  kind  that 
I  have  ever  witnessed.  There  had 
been  particular  steeds  saddled  for  our 
use,  and  particular  men  appointed  to 
guide  us.  But  a  whole  drove  of  don- 
keys, each  one  belonging  to  a  diflerent 
man,  were  brought  to  the  door,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  cut  them  out.  Every 
fellow  was  abusing  all  the  rest,  and 
praising  the  virtues  of  his  own  asj^ 
while  he  beat  it  to  bring  it  closer  to  us. 
Each  beast  was  so  shoved  about  as  to 
be  as  unfixed  as  a  wave.  There  was 
thumping  and  kicking,  and  bawling 
and  braying,  a  storm  of  noise  and  con« 
fusion,  that  continued  for  as  much  aS 
ten  minutes  before  we  could  get  away. 

The  ascent  towards  the  top  of  Vesu- 
vius begins  immediately  after  leaving 
Resina.  I  should  think  that  the  dis- 
tance, altogether,  must  be  about  six 
miles.  Our  asses  carried  us  by  such  a 
path  as  1  was  quite  astonished  to  look 
at  this  morning  by  dayliglit ;  a  path  of 
light  earth  or  ashes,  full  of  large 
abrupt  rocks  and  stones,  some  fixed  and 
some  loose;  over  and  amongst  which 
my  donkey  picked  his  way  as  handily  as 


acat.  VesavtatisdtostewilhtbeAp* 
penines  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  tba 
other.  Tliere  are  two  other  mountains, 
Sonuna  and  Ottojano,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formerly  embodied 
with  Vesuvius,  the  three  all  forming 
one  mountain.  There  is  one  common 
base  for  the  three  mountains,  which  is 
about  thirty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  eariy 
eruptions  separated  the  tops  of  the  three 
mountains  from  each  other.  The  lieiglit 
ofVesuvius  is  nothing  very  great;  there 
are  higher  mountains  within  sight  of  it. 
For  a  certain  distance  our  path  lay 
amongst  vineyards ;  and  there  were  va- 
rious kinds  of  Iruitrtrees  and  crops 
growing  upon  tlie  aslies  and  amongst 
the  huge  atopies  that  have  been  thrown 
from  the  prater.  Then  we  came  to  some 
scrubby  coppice-wood.  And  finally, 
after  leaving  a  hermitage,  whkh  stands 
at  about  three  parts  of  the  way  up,  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  cone,  or  pyrami- 
cal  top  of  the  mountain,  where  there  is 
nothing  but  stones  and  lava  and  ashes. 
Here  we  had  to  leave  our  donkeys,  rid- 
ing any  farther  being  impraaicable. 
We  were  two  hours  coming  from  Resi- 
na to  where  we  dismounted.  And  to 
walk  up  the  cone,  which  is  said  to  be 
a  mile  (but  is  not  above  half  as  much) 
took  us  about  twenty  minutes.  This, 
however,  was  twenty  minutes  of  difficult 
scrambling.  The  ascent  is  extremely 
steep,  aU  consisting,  too,  of  a  deep  bed  of 
ashes  and  loose  stones.  Some  persons 
cannot  walk  up  at  all  without  being  as- 
sisted by  the  guides,  and  others  are  car- 
ried in  a  &edan  chair.  Wooien  are 
generally  carried.  Our  guides  brought 
large  torches  with  them  from  Resina. 
These  would  have  been  necessary  all 
the  way,  if  tlie  moon  had  not  been  shin- 
ing ;  but  tliey  did  not  light  them  till  we 
entered  upon  this  last  stage  of  the  jour- 
ney. While  Murat  was  king  of  this 
country,  he  once  tried  to  take  his  horse 
to  the  top  of  Vesuvius ;  but  be  found  it 
impracticable,  the  horse  could  go  only 
about  half  way  up  tlie  cone.  The  point 
of  the  mountain  is  stated  to  be  3,900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  top  it  was  still  quite 
dark,  so  that  we  could  plainly  see  all 
the  Are  that  was  issuing  from  the  crater. 
There  was  but  little,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  be  seen  last  night;  never- 
theless, that  little  was  something  quite 
new  to  us,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
beautiful  sights  To  look  down  into  the 
crater  is  like  looking  into  an  immense, 
deep,  round  pan,  leaving  out  of  consi- 
deration all   little   irregularities    in 
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shape.  The  «lge  is  irregolar,  some 
psris  oTU  being  much  higher  than 
stbers,  and  consisting  of  large  masses 
of  loose  rock  am<»igst  the  cinders.  The 
inner  sides  of  the  crater  are  not  perpen- 
dicolar,  but  shelve  inwards  consider- 
ablj.  The  botUMn  of  it  is  perfectly  flatt 
being  like  a  little  plain  of  land.  After 
being  amongst  scenery  like  that  of  Na- 
ples for  some  time,  it  beoosses  difficult 
to  trust  to  the  eye  alone  in  judging  of 
the  dimensions  of  objects  like  this.  I 
am  told  that  to  walk  all  the  way  round 
the  edge  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  yoo 
must  go  three  miles  and  a  half;  some 
say  four  miles.  The  tour  is  a  very  ar- 
duous and  rugged  one,  and  not  to  be 
performed,  as  our  guide  told  08^  in  less 
than  from  an  boor  and  a  halt  to  two 
hours.  Yet,  on  merely  looking  across 
and  around  the  edge,  as  &r  as  I  was 
able  from  the  spot  where  we  were,  I 
should  have  supposed  the  distance  to 
be  much  less.  The  depth,  from  the 
edge  down  to  the  plain,  cannot,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  be  more  than  850  feet, 
though  they  say  it  is  DX>re.  This,  how- 
ever, is  for  ever  subject  to  the  greatest 
variation.  An  account  which  I  read 
of  the  state  of  the  mountain  in  1886 
says,  that  at  one  part  the  depth  was  in 
that  year  1,800  feet,  at  another  part  as 
much  as  8,000  feet.  The  plain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crater,  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  (if  1  may  so  call  it),  may  be  said 
to  be  nearly  quite  smooth  all  over; 
and  this  is  a  floor  consisting  always  of 
the  solid  lava,  just  as  it  subsides  and 
becooies  hard  at  the  end  of  every  suc- 
ceeding great  eruption.  The  floor  is 
sometimes  so  solid,  and  it  is  now,  thai 
yoo  may  go  down  and  walk  upon  it  with 
safety.  There  are  cracks  in  different 
places:  through  some  of  them  yoo  may 
see  red-hot  fire  only  a  few  inches  b^ 
ncath ;  some  of  them  emit  little  volumes 
of  smoke,  and  others  steam.  To  those^ 
who  have  not  studied  tlie  nature  of  vol- 
csnoesr  it  is  strange  to  see  signs  of  water 
where  fire  has  been  raging  for  so  many 
ages ;  yet  here  is  a  continual  conten- 
tion between  the  two  elements.  The 
Neapolitans  call  the  crater  ''La  cucina 
del  diavolo"  (the  devil's  kitchen).  I 
asked  our  guide  what  he  supposed  was 
doing  underneath.  ''No  doubt,'*  said 
he, "  it  is  the  devils  cooking  macaronL** 
The  part  where  the  eruption  now  takes 
place  is  just  in  the  centre  of  the  plain, 
where  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  little 
Vesuvius;  a  large  conical  heap  of  cin- 
ders, at  the  topof  which  there  is  a  hole, 
or  small  crater,  which  is  now  vomiting 
•mokei  aabef)  pinderfi  aodsmtUitonei, 


The  cinders^  when  ooldi  are  bladi,  bard, 
and  befivy,  much  resembling  those 
which  come  from  melted  iron  ore.  Tha 
eruption,  liowever  small  it  mav  be,  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  loud  noise 
within  the  crater.  This  noise,  as  we 
heard  it,  was  not  coniinooos ;  itoccorred 
at  irregular  intervals  of  a  minute,  or 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  was  iost  like 
the  discbarge  of  fire-arms  at  a  diatanoe. 
The  eruption  itself  is  irregular,  like  the 
noise;  and  I  observed,  that  immediately 
after  each  noise  fresh  matter  was  thrown 
up  with  additional  force.  TheciBdet% 
stones,  &c  all  rise  into  the  air  perfectly 
^ed-hot,  amidst  a  glowing  flame,  and  to 
the  height,  perhaps,  (at  this  thne),  of 
about  70  or  80  feet ;  and  then  they  fiUl 
rolling  down  round  the  sides  of  the  grow- 
ing heap  as  flery  as  when  they  came  out 
of  the  crater.  It  is  really  a  very  beantifiil 
sight,  worth  taking  the  trouble  to  climb 
so  far  to  behold ;  though,  to  be  sore^ 
the  present  appesrance  oC  Vesuvius  can 
give  us  no  idea  of  a  great  eruption. 
What  must  it  be,  when  the  lava  boils 
up  so  far  as  to  overflow  the  edges  of  the 
crater,  and  runs  in  streams,  like  rivers 
of  fire,  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain ! 
The  first  eruption  that  has  been  record* 
ed  was  that  of  79,  which  destroyed 
Pompeii,  Herculaneom,  and  another 
town  called  Stabia.  llus  eruption  has 
been  described  by  Pliny  the  younger, 
whose  unde  was  stifled  by  approM^ 
ing  tlie  mountain  too  nearly.  Thirty- 
six  great  eruptions  are  stated  to  have 
occurred,  from  the  year  79  up  to  the 
preeent  time.  During  that  which  oc- 
curred in  1631,  the  column  of  smoke 
that  rose  from  the  crater  was  cslculated 
to  be  thirty  miles  in  heij^  It  is  sup- 
posed, that  if  all  tte  maUer,  the  dndeni, 
aslies,  stones,  lava,  &c,  thrown  from 
Vesuvius  since  its  first  eruption,  wer« 
all  collected  together,  the  heap  would 
be  four  times  the  sise  of  the  mountain 
itself.  One  historian  asserts,  that  the 
eruption  of  478  filled  all  Europe  with 
ashes,  and  produced  such  an  alarm  at* 
Constantinople  (790  miles  otf),  that  the 
then  Emperor,  Leo,  abandoned  the  city. 
It  if  certain  that  there  must  have  been 
great  eruptions  long  before  the  year  79, 
since  those  very  cities  which  were  bu- 
ried in  that  year  are  mainly  composed 
of  volcanic  materials.  The  substances 
thrown  from  the  crater,  or  found  in  it, 
are  of  many  different  kinds :  the  ores  of 
iron,  copper,  and  silver,  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  found.  There  are  various 
crystallisations;  great  qmrntities  of  sul- 
phur, which  you  may  pick  up  in  (he  cra- 
ter in  the  shapeof  cinders^  quite  yelW 
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in  colour.  Tliere  are  omiiy  torts  of  Mone, 
slate,  granite,  and  limestone,  among 
the  number.  Some  of  the  ashes,  as  an- 
alysed by  chemists,  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  have  gold  in  their  composition. 
Warm  as  the  weather  now  is,  we  felt 
the  air  keen  on  the  top  of  the  mountain ; 
and  while  waiting  for  day-break  we 
were  glad  of  the  presence  of  a  little  boy, 
who  had  oome  with  us  from  the  hermit- 
age on  the  ^leculation  of  a  selling  a 
bottle  of  wine,  wMch  lie  knew  would 
be  of  use  to  us  before  we  knew  it  our- 
selves. This  wine  was  of  the  kind 
called  ^  LscryniA  Christi,*'  the  reputa- 
tion of  which  has  arisen  from  its  being 
the  produce  of  the  land  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius. It  is  made  only  from  the  vines 
which  grow  on  the  side  of  this  moun- 
tain. There  isa  red  and  a  white'* La- 
crym0  Cbristi:"  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  best  of  the  two.  They  are  both 
strong,  and  both  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  one  respect ;  they  are  re- 
markably fiery,  compared  with  any  other 
Italian  wine  that  I  have  tasted.  The 
red  is  so  hot  in  flavour  as  to  be  rather 
disagreeable. 

We  stopped  until  the  sun  had  risen  to 
■OSM  height.  The  morning  was  as  fair, 
as  clear,  and  as  tranquil,  as  can  pos- 
sibly be.  The  view  was  the  most  glo- 
rious imaginable.  Not,  indeed,  imagin- 
able at  all.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
conceiving  it  in  any  way  without  seeing 
it ;  and  I  would  not  advise  any  travel- 
ler to  avoid  going  to  the  top  of  Vesu- 
vius, if  he  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
there.  We  were  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  from  Naples,  by  the  road  we  had 
come ;  yet  the  city,  and  the  bay,  and  all 
around  for  miles  distant,  appeared  to  be 
so  nearly  underneath  our  feet  as  if  we 
•ould  almost  jump  down  upon  them. 
As  we  came  up  the  cone,  our  guides, 
with  their  torches  lighted,  conducted  us 
as  much  as  possible  where  there  were 
stones,  so  that  the  feet  might  have 
soBiething  to  liold  by ;  to  ascend  through 
the  bare  ashes  would  be  hardly  prac- 
ticable. But  coming  down  again,  we 
followed  them  through  a  bed  of  pure 
ashes,  into  which  we  sunk  nearly  up  to 
our  knees,  holding  back  with  difliculty. 
A  large  body  of  ashes  moved  downwards 
with  each  step,  and  one  step  told  for 
three.  A  boy,  who  set  oif  before  us, 
was  down  at  the  bottom  where  our  don- 
keys were  standing  almost  as  quickly 
as  a  bird  could  fly. 

This  eipedition  cost  us  but  a  trifle : 
we  paid  about  5f .  to  the  two  guides 
who  went  with  us,  and  2#.  for  each  of 
our  donkeys.  CeM<ClV  Tour  in  luOg. 


A  NIGHT  IN  THE  WOODa 

l^B  spot  of  our  encampment  consisted 
of  a  small  lawn  interposed  between  the 
river,  and  a  dense,  impenetrable  forest ; 
which  threw  its  broad  shadow  finr  be- 
yond us  into  the  stream.  It  had  hetn 
so  often  used  for  the  same  purpose,  by 
those  who,  in  a  long  period  of  time,  had 
preceded  us  in  the  ascent  of  this  stream, 
as  manifestly  to  owe  its  origin  to  this 
ciroumsUnce.  Here  we  awaited  the 
arrival  of  our  canoe,  with  some  impa- 
tience, as  it  contained  our  gauze  nets ; 
^4he  only  effectual  defence  against  the 
attacks  m  the  clouds  of  mosqueloes 
which  now  assailed  us. 

Of  the  numerous  little  inconveni- 
ences, and  the  peculiar  state  of  irrita- 
bility, caused  by  these  voracious  in- 
sects, and  their  disagreeable  bussing, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  an 
adequate  conception,  to  one  who  has 
never  passed  a  night  in  one  of  these 
dark  and  humid  forests,  surcharged 
with  the  ample  mass  of  decomposing 
vegetation.  We  have  oft^i  eiperienoed 
this  petty  species  of  torment,  partico- 
larlv  in  our  attempts  to  journalise  the 
day^  remarks;  or  when  fatigue  and 
hunger  have  made  refreshment  and 
quietude  both  necessary  and  gratefuL 
These  are  trifles  to  be  sure,  which  may 
be  thought  unworthy  of  notice.  But— 
''it  must  be  rememl>ered,  that  life  con- 
sists not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  ac- 
tions, or  elegant  enjoyments ;  the  greater 
part  of  our  time  panes  in  compliance 
with  necessities,  in  the  perfbmiance  of 
daily  duties,  in  the  removal  of  small  in- 
conveniences, in  the  procurement  of 
petty  pleasures;  and  we  are  well  or 
ill  at  ease,  as  the  main  stream  of  life 
glides  on  smoothly,  or  is  roiBed  by  small 
obstacles  and  frequent  interruption.*** 

The  channel  of  the  river  being  now 
unobstructed  for  a  distance,  we  con- 
cluded to  proceed  by  water ;  and  em- 
barked a  few  minutes  beforefbur o'clock, 
A.  M.  The  dew.  which  at  this  season 
of  the  year  gives  the  night-air  a  pene- 
trating chillness,  fell  heavily;  and  so 
dense  a  mist  hung  over  tlie  river,  as  to 
intercept  the  view  of  objects  at  a  shocf 
distance.  Trusting  to  the  eiperience 
of  our  steersman,  we  closed  the  move- 
able awning  of  our  canoe ;  an  improve^ 
ment  in  this  mode  of  travelling,  which 
obviates  the  two  principal  objections 
that  can  be  urged  against  it,  namely, — 
the  headaches  caused  by  a  glowing  son 
at  noon,  and  the  disagreeable  effects  of 
the  night  air. 


*  Dr.  J«bfiioii. 
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The  gra^loal  dawning  of  a  -  remark- 
ably fine  day,  and  dispersion  of  the 
fog;  and  the  cheerful  notes  of  the  robin 
and  gray  linnet,  soon  indaced  us  to 
raise  our  side  curtains,  to  enjoy  the 
prospect ;  and  superadded  to  the  recent 
change  in  our  mode  of  conveyance,  ex- 
cited sensations  of  the  most  pleasurable 
kind.  To  increase  this  feeling,  so  soon 
as  the  light  became  sufficiently  strong 
to  allow  the  men  to  take  a  bolder  stroke 
with  their  paddles,  without  the  fear  of 
running  our  frail  bark  against  hidden 
log^  they  commenced  one  of  those  ani- 
mated Canadian  boat  songs^  with 
which— 
*  Wkile  tkeir  toIcm  keep  C«ae,  ud  their  oan 

keep  time** 
they  are  accustomed  to  cheer  their  la- 
bours:— aspeciesof  merry  chant,*  which 
no  one  can  listen  to,  without  feeling 
the  mercury  of  his  spirits  rise. 

The  river  has  its  course  through  a 
heavy  forest  of  trees  clothed  witti  a  pro- 
fuse foliage,  some  of  which  overhang 
the  water,  and  others,  riven  from  their 
▼ery  tops  by  strokes  of  lightning,  pro- 
ject their  bleached  and  denuded  limbs 
amid  the  greenest  foliage.  When  we 
throw,  over  a  scene  like  this,  the  strong 
And  deep  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
living  landscape,  with  its  most  minute 
objects  reflected  in  the  clear  mirror  of 
the  stream:  with  here  and  there,  a 
small  log  cabin  on  shore,  surrounded 
with  a  few  cattle;  and  the  whole  enli- 
vened by  the  occasional  flight  of  land 
.  birds,  or  the  sudden  flapping  of  a  flock 
of  ducks  on  the  water,  a  pretty  correct 
idea  will  be  formed  of  a  moming^s  voy- 
age upon  this  broad  and  clear  stream. 

Although  there  is  little  diversity,  and 
scarcely  a  prominent  feature  which 
could  be  to  described  as  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  future  tourist ;  ^et  the  eye 
is  constantly  employed  in  discriminat- 
ing little  objects  that  excite  interest, 
or  instituting  little  comparisons  that 
ooDTey  pleasure.  And  without  observ- 
ing a  solitary  feature  that  creates  the 
impression  of  grandeur,  or  fully  satis- 
fies the  reauisitions  of  beauty,  there  is 
that  natural  keeping  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  painters  and  poets  to  acquire ;  and 
we  feel  the  full  sensation  produced  by 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  scenes— 
*  Wkere  order  la  vtrletj  we  eee, 
Aad  where,  tkoagk  ell  thln|i  differ,  ell  egree.' 
WmoeoB  FoRBST. 

*  Chmnnn  de  Vforewr — ^Thit  cettom,  ee 
we  ere  told  by  Got.  Cliatoo.eea  be  recnUrlj 
traeed  beck  to  the  period  of  the  arHvel  of  tke 
Boble  Senoel  de  CheBplelne  In  the  Caaedet, 
A.D  lftS5.~Vlde  ObMrvaUons  OB  the  Natu- 
ral Hietorj  aad  Interotl  Reioarcm  of  the 
Stats  Of  New  York. 


In  ascending  about  twenty  miles 
against  a  gentle  current,  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Flat  Rapid.  Here  we 
procured  horses,  and  rode  to  its  head, 
about  six  or  seven  miles ;  whence  again 
•mbarking,  we  found  no  further  ob- 
structions :  and  came  to  Fort  Defiance 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  we  passed  a 
settlement  on  the  led  bank  of  the  river, 
formerly  called  **  Prairie  du  Masque.*' 
This  place,  containing  several  buildings 
and  a  post-office,  we  should  scarcely 
deem  entitled  to  a  passing  remark,  were 
it  not  to  take  notice  of  an  instance  of 
that  vile  taste  for  foreign  and  outlandish 
names,  which  prevails  so  extensively 
throughout  our  country  ;  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  pre-existing  French,  or  aborigi- 
nal names,  that  are  in  many  instances 
equally  sonorous  and  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  and  always  more  significant  and 
appropriate.  This  is  particularly  re* 
prehensible,  in  our  view  of  the  subject^ 
when  the  names  of  celebrated  European 
or  Asiatic  cities,  are  bestowed  upon  a 
collection  of  some  dozen  log  cabins 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  town. 

Of  this  mal- appropriation,  perhaps 
the  hamlet  under  consideration  afibrds 
a  sufficiently  striking  example.  When 
the  inhabitants  thought  proper  to  apply 
for  the  appointment  of  a  postmaster,  it 
was  deemed  a  suitable  occasion  to  (hs- 
card  the  current  name.  And  from  a 
little  iiimilarity  of  sound,  which  struck 
the  ear  of  some  luckless  name-monger, 
the  lonely,  rural,  little  Prairie  du  Mas- 
que, was  changed  into  the  high  sound* 
ing,  eastern  title  of  Damascus ;  its  pre- 
sent appellation,  at  least,  with  a  por- 
tion or  the  inhabitants. 

8eh60ler^fV»  Trttveti. 


THE  FUNERAL  BY  NIGHT. 

BY  HORACE  GUILDFORD. 
Fer  like  OHe. 

*'  What  aeceati  itow  of  wail  aad  woe 
Ha? e  made  yoa  ■brinklnr  ravea  soar  I** 

It  was  one  of  those  solemn  November 
evenings  that  have  so  frequently  en- 
deared that  unpopular  month  to  my  feel- 
ings— a  cloudy  twilight  which  would 
have  been  night,  except  for  the  ghastly 
glimmer  of  a  young  moon.  A  wild  and 
soft  gale  swept  over  the  meadows,  and 
sighing  through  the  huge  old  willow, 
was  answered  by  the  low  hissing  from 
the  dissolving  ice  of  the  brook  through 
its  clattering  reeds. 

The  old  church  was  only  discernible 
by  its  great  belfry  window,  which  casi 
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•  blace  df  nMy  Ught  that  Ulnniiiuited 
the  wide  sheet  of  water  at  its  feet  with 
atreauing  splendour.  Load  and  high 
from  the  broad  campanile  roared  Uie 
heavy  death-bell,  and  as  I  paased  to 
listen  every  stroke  of  the  knell  was  an- 
swered by  a  clear  echo  from  the  western 
end  of  the  vale. 

The  church  was  lighted  op,  and  the 
arcades  and  escutcheons  had  a  very  pic- 
turesque effect.  Candles  were  borne  be- 
fore the  coffin  and  round  the  grave,  distri^ 
buting  those  broad  masses  of  light  and 
shade  which  the  gifted  Joanna  is  so  fond 
of  intioducing  into  her  dramatic  pic- 
tures. And  indeed  the  corpse,  whose 
interment  took  place  at  this  unusual 
hour,  and  with  these  romantic  circum- 
stances, was  mangled  enough  to  have 
rivalled  the  bloody  bier  of  ResenVelt 
himself— he  had  been  crushed  by  the 
wheels  of  a  stage-coach,  and  the  body 
had  decomposed  so  rapidly  that  this  ten^ 
aeasonable  hour  was  necessarily  select- 
ed for  his  buriaL  The  warm  matted 
vestry^  with  its  blazfaig  fire,  formed  a 
eheerful  contrast  to  diis  tnelanchoty 
scene,  and  I  sat  some  time  well  pleased 
to  listen  tathe  wind  boomingon  the  great 
west  window,  and  the  ilame  bickering 
«p  the  chimney. 


VAMPIRES. 


Ill  1739,  in  the  papers  of  the  dav,  it 
was  given  as  an  article  of  news  from 
Medreyga  in  Hungary,  tha(t  certain  dead 
bodies,  called  vampires,  had  killed  se* 
▼eral  persons  by  sucking  out  all  their 
blood.  The  commander-in-chief  and 
magistrates  of  the  place  were  severally 
examined,  and  unanimously  declarec^ 
that  about  five  years  before,  a  certain 
duke,  named  Arnold  Paul,  in  his  lue- 
timewas  heard  to  say  he  had  been  tor- 
mented by  a  vampire,  and  that  for  a 
remedy  he  had  eaten  some  of  the  earth 
of  the  vampires*  graves,  and  rubbed 
himself  with  their  blood.  That  twenty 
or  thirty  davs  after  the  death  of  the  said 
Arnold  Paul  several  persons  complained 
they  were  tormented  t  and  that  he  had 
taken  away  the  lives  of  four  persons. 
To  put  a  stop  to  such  a  calamity,  the 
inhabitants  having  consulted  their  kad» 
nagi,  took  up  his  body  forty  davs  after 
he  hfui  been  found  dead,  and  found  it 
fresh,  and  free  from  corruption ;  and 
he  bled  at  the  nose,  mouth,  and  ears^ 
pure  and  florid  blood ;  that  his  shroud 
and  winding-sheet  were  all  over  blood  j 
and  that  his  Anger  and  toe  nails  were 
fallen  off  and  new  ones  grown  in  their 


By  these  drcmntaiieet  they 
were  persuaded  he  was  a  vampire,  and 
according  to  custom  drove  a  slake 
through  his  heart,  at  which  he  gave  a 
horrid  groan.  They  burnt  his  My  to 
ashes  and  threw  them  into  his  grave.  It 
was  added,  that  those  who  have  been 
tormented  or  kiHed  by  vampires  become 
vampires  when  they  die.  Upon  which 
account  they  serveci  several  other  dead 
bodies  in  the  same  manner. 


Thb  LaacB  Trbb.— It  was  a  laird 
of  ]>e  that  first  introd«c«l  the  larch 
into  Scotland.  General  I^ockhart,  an 
active  and  brave  officer,  in  the  service 
of  parliament,  and  afterwards  the  friend 
4>f  Cromwell,  whose  niece  he  married, 
was,  at  the  death  of  that  estraordimry 
man,  governor  of  Dunkirk,  which  si- 
tuation he  held  during  the  short  protec- 
torate of  the  amiable  and  unambitious 
Richard.  At  the  restoration,  and  when 
the  commissioners  of  Charles  arrived 
itt  Dunkirk  to  take  possession  of  the 
fortress  for  Charles,  the  general  was  at 
Paris,  and  his  deputy,  holding  light  die 
royal  mandate,  refused  admittance  to 
the  commissioners,  and  sent  express  for 
hit  superior.  Ihe  general  approved 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  held  out  for 
a  time,  but  finding  that  Charles  was 
likely  to  keep  bis  seaL  and  consdoos  of 
having  offended  past  forgiveness,  witln 
drew  privately  fftmi  Dunkirk,  and  wiili 
hii  deputy,  a  fidthful  and  tried  servant, 
retired  to  Italy,  where  for  years  he  Hved 
in  exile.  Returning  at  length  to  Scot- 
land, he  brou|;bt  the  seeds  of  the  larch, 
which  he  raised  in  the  hot-house,  thhik- 
ing  our  climate  too  cold  for  them.  They, 
in  this  situation,  were  unthriving  plants; 
but,  after  tfar  laird's  death,  the  gar- 
dener took  the  tiny  trees,  and  planted 
them  out  on  a  warm,  sandy  bank  betwixt 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  and  a  bum; 
where  they  grew  and  flourished;  and 
not  many  years  ago,  some  few  were  still 
to  be  seen^  and  perhaps  the  one  lately 
measured  is  of  toe  number.  ' 


CxBU  CaUt. 


DftAM  ATic  An^TfloasBiP. — Scribo,  the 
French  dramatist,  has  realised  tnr  his 
writinp  a  revenue  of  50,000  francs 
(S,O00L,  a^year.  This  capital  he  has 
funded.  He  keeps  a  handsome  estab- 
lishment, and  his  expense  is  very  great. 
Scribe  appeared  first  as  an  author  about 
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the  year  1616;  to  that  he  has 
wealth  to  the  amount  of  60,000/.  in  the 
•pace  of  fifteen  >earfl ;  and  this,  merely 
coanting  the  money  which  he  has  fund- 
ed ;  in  addition  to  what  he  has  invested, 
in  either  modes,  not  less'probably  than 
10,000/.  It  is  not  to  Scribe's  skill,  bat 
to  the  FVench  law,  that  the  accumulation 
of  this  wealth  is  to  be  attributed.  The 
dramatic  author  in  France  has  a  share 
in  the  profits  of  every  night's  represen- 
tation of  bis  piece  in  every  theatre  in 
France  daring  bis  life,  and  his  heir  for 
a  certain  period  after. '  A  successful 

f»lay  thus  procures  an  income  at  once, 
n  England,  an  author  writes  a  legiti- 
mate comedy  fThe  School  for  Scandal f 
for  instance),  and  the  blankets  on  his 
death-bed  are  seized  by  bailifis. 

The  Kbbp-bim-down-ism  of  Litb- 
mATUBB.— It  would  astonish  many  of 
the  innocent,  unconscious  reading  pub- 
lic, if  they  knew  what  paltriness  of 
feeling,  what  jealousies,  what  a  strong 
disposition  to  keep'kim'down'Um  per- 
vades the  republic  of  letters.  The  man 
who  publishes  once  in  the  three  months 
despises  the  man  who  publishes  every 
month ;  the  man  of  a  month  holds  li^ht 
^be  man  of  a  week.  There  is  an  aris- 
tocracy of  six  shillings  scowling  at  a 
p€fpulus  of  half-a-crown ;  and  a  papulus 
of  half  a-crown  sneering  at  tlie  plebs 
of  sixpence;  even  sixpences,  we  do 
not  doubt,  have  their  own  thoughts  re- 
specting coppers.  There  are  many  most 
nsefal  and  popular  kinds  of  literature, 
which  the  quarterly  people  would 
sooner  die  than  acknowledge;  or,  at 
the  utmost,  if  they  do  ever  allude  to 
such  low  things,  it  is  with  a  quizzing^ 
glass  and  kid-glove  fastidiousness,  simi* 
lar  to  an  Exquisite's  delicacy  on  the 
rabject  of  any  odious  thing  he  may  have 
occasion  to  look  at  or  handle.  There 
is  a  certain  man  of  three  months,  who, 
when  he  cannot  avoid  speaking  of  an 
author  as  yet  unacknowledged  by  his 
equals,  gets  over  the  dilemma  by  giv- 
ing him  a  different  Christian  name  from 
his  own,  or  by  misquoting  the  titles  of 
his  books.  He  seems  to  think  that  it 
would  ruin  him  altogether  were  he  to 
appear  quite  an  fait  with  the  concerns 
and  doings  of  such  a  low  person. — TaU, 

B00KSBLLBRS,TI0T  COMMON  TBADB8- 

VBN.^*<  Bookseller''  signifies  one  of  a 
race  of  men  who  should  never,  for  a 
moment,  be  confined  with  any  other 
class  of  shopkeepers,  or  traffickers  :— 
their  merchandize  is  the  noblest  in  the 
world :  the  wares  to  which  they  invite 
your  attention  are  not  fineries  for  the 
back,  or  luxuries  for  the  belly— the  in- 
ward man  is  whal  they  aspire  lo  clothe 


and  feed,  and  tlie  f6od  and  rahneiiC 
they  offer  are  tempting  things.  They 
have  whole  shelves  loaded  with  wis* 
dom ;  and  if  you  want  wit,  they  have 
drawers  full  of  it  at  ev  ery  comer.  It  is 
impossible  that  this  noble  traffic  ^ould 
not  communicate  something  of  its  es- 
sential nobility  to  those  who  are  con- 
tinually engaged  in  it.  Your  booksel- 
ler, however  ignorant  he  may  be  ift 
many  respects,  always  smells  of  the 
shop ;  and  that  which  is  considered 
sarcasm  when  said  of  any  other  man, 
is  the  highest  of  compliment  when  ap-] 
plied  to  him.  What  an  air  of  intelli-^ 
gence  is  breathed  upon  this  roan  itotd 
the  surface  of  the  universe  in  which  he 
moves !  It  is  as  impossible  for  a  book- 
seller to  be  devoid  of  taste  and  know-' 
ledge^some  flavour,  at  least — as  ft  is 
for  a  collier  to  have  a  white  skin,  or  a 
miller  to  want  one. 

Making  Trbbs  to  obow  vpsidb 
DOWN.— In  the  coarse  of  ascertaining 
how  fkr  a  circulation  of  sap  is  carried 
on  in  trees,  some  interesting  facts  have 
been  determined  by  Mr.  Knight  and 
others  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  ii»- 
verting  stems,  or,  in  other  vords,  of 
planting  the  superior  part  of  the  stem, 
and  thus  converting  it  into  a  root.  If 
the  stem  of  a  plum  or  cherry  tree  which 
is  not  too  thiekj  be  bent,  and  the  top  be 
put  under  ground,  while  the  roots  are 
gradually  deracbed,  in  proportion  as 
the  former  top  of  the  stem  becomes 
firmly  fixed  in  the  soil,  the  branches  of 
(he  root  will  shoot  forth  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  in  due  time  will  produce 
fruit. 


Vnxixtisi. 


C  ASB  AND Optnion.— Some  time  since 
a  young  gendeman,  Mr.  C,  well  known 
about  town,  went  to  consult  a  legal  gen- 
tleman of  lincoln's  Inn,  about  carrying 
off  an  heiress.  **  Yon  cannot  do  it 
without  danger,'*  said  the  counsellor ; 
**  but  let  her  ipount  a  horse,  and  hold 
the  bridle  and  whip,  do  you  then  get  up 
behind  her,  and  you  are  run  away  with 
by  her,  in  which  case  vou  are  safe.^* 
Next  'day  the  counsellor  found  his 
daughter  had  run  away  in  the  aforesaid 
manner  with  his  client ! 

Anbcdoti^  6v  GARBIOK.F— Garrick's 
health  (1774)  had  continued  sufficienQy 
good  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  sodeCy 
of  his  friends  at  Hampton  in  the  fine 
weather,  and  in  the  Adelphi  during  the 
winter.  He  occasionally  visited  the 
fibuse  of  Commons;  and  one  night, 
during  a  strong  debate,  the  standing  or^ 
der  was  enforced  to  clear  the  gallery. 
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Mr.  Garrick  k^  bit  place  by  acckina* 
tions  of  the  whole  House;  and  the 
menber  for  Shropshire,  who  moved  it, 
luiderweiit  the  castigation  of  Barke, 
who  there  called  Mr.  Garrick  the  great 
matter  of  elocotion,  by  whoee  leatons 
they  bad  all  profited.  Garrick  avenged 
himself  of  the  tasteless  member  by  some 
verses,  which  reminded  him  of  that  on- 
lucky  animal  whose  trap  every  hearer 
of  delicacy  and  refinement  instinctively 
files. 

A  Qdbbn  Consort.— Bishop  Bamet 
teUs  as  that  ihoagh  affairs  had  been  a 
little  embroiled  between  the  Princess  of 
Orange  (afterwards  Qaeen  Mary)  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  her  hasband,  yet 
she  declared  in  case  she  should  come  to 
the  Crown  that  the  Prince  should  always 
bear  rule.  <'  She  was  contented  to  be 
bis  wife." 

FoaFBiTURBS.— James  L,  passing  by 
a  nobleman^s  seat,  and  being  told  of  his 
great  possessions,  replied  with  an  oath, 
'^  That  he  would  make  a  bonny  traitor.*' 

Unbxpbctbd  Rbplt.— a  French  Bi- 
shop, to  convince  a  gentleman  he  was 
walking  with  of  the  stupidity  of  the 
peasantry,  asked  a  poor  fellow  how 
many  gods  there  were.  <<  Odds  fish,** 
ny  lord,  says  the  roan,  «*  I  know  well 
enough  there  is  but  one,  and  though 
there  are  so  many  clergy,  he  is  ill 
•noogh  served  by  you  all. 

FoiXT  TBBBOS  WISDOM. —An  ambas- 
sador of  Venice,  to  induce  Henry  IV. 
of  France  to  accommodate  some  diflfer- 
enoes  with  the  republic,  pot  him  in  mind 
bow  famoos  the  republic  had  been  for 
the  wisdom  of  her  councils.  **  True," 
said  the  King,  "  you  have  an  hundred 
wise  senators,  but  if  I  should  send 
twenty  thousand  of  my  blockheads 
i^ahost  them,  I  should  not  much  fear 
their  wisdom." 

An  honbst  Ministbr.— Before  the 
greatness  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  at  the 
Court  of  Spain,  was  so  fully  established 
as  it  afterwards  was,  seeing  a  very  dis- 
advantageous farm  of  the  silks  of  Gra- 
nada, let  for  ten  years,  by  the  advice  of 
Bon  Manuel,  the  treasurer,  to  which 
the  King  had  consented,  and  which  was 


Presented  at  to  Council  to  be  sealed, 
etook  the  patent,  and  tore  it  publicly, 
saying,  **  Salto,  I)on  Manuel,  were  you 
not  my  very  good  friend,  the  King  should 
cause  your  head  to  be  struck  off.  Dare 
yoo  make  grants  so  prejudicial  to  the 
State r*  Nor  did  Philip  I.  take  it  ill 
that  his  own  and  his  favourite's  doings 
were  thu^  revoked.  The  firagmenta  of 
the  patent  were  long  kept  among  the 
records  of  Arcala,  as  a  memorial  c€  this 
Minister's  coorage  and  integrity. 

Bad  Nbws  for  Frbnch  Midwitbs. 
— Among  the  effects  of  the  alarm  of 
cholera  at  Paris,  it  is  stated,  that  during 
the  month  of  April,  the  marriages  in 
the  twelve  arrondissements  amount  to 
only  a  twentieth  of  the  usual  average. 
We  may  consequently  expect  (says  one 
of  the  journals)  a  very  considerable  di- 
mittotion  in  the  number  of  births  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  year. 

Smart  Retort. In  1631,  when 

Lord  Spencer  was  talking  about  what 
their  ancestors  did  in  tlie  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  .  Arundel  cut  him  short, 
saying,  "  My  Lprd,  when  these  things 
you  speak  of  were  doing,  your  ances- 
tors were  keeping  sheep.'*  Spencer  in- 
stantly replied,  **  When  my  ancestors, 
as  you  say,  were  keeping  sheep,  your 
ancestors  were  plotting  treason." 
•  African  Notions  of  tbb  Wbitbs. 
— White  men,  bow  sorry  soever  their 
outward  appearance  may  be,  are  certain- 
ly considered  not  only  by  Falatahs,  hot 
by  the  native  blacks  as  weU,  as  a  supe- 
rior order  of  beings,  in  all  respects 
more  excellent  than  themaelvas.  At 
Yaoorie  we  recollect  having  overheard 
a  conversation  between  two  men,  wIm> 
were  quarrelling  in  the  very  height  of 
passion.  «<  What!"  exclaimed  one  of 
them  to  his  fellow,  **  O  thoo  pitiful  aon 
of  a  black  ant !  dost  thou  presoroe  to 
say  tliat  a  horse  was  my  father!  Look 
at  these  Christians !  for  as  theyare^  I 
am;  and  such  were  my  ancestors;  an- 
swer me  not,  I  say,  for  I  am  a  white 
man !"  The  speaker  was  a  negro,  and 
his  skin  was  ^e  colour  of  cbarcoaL  • 
Tito  iMndBn*  Tramit  te  4fHm, 


S(arg  Mh  Cf^ronoloffg. 


Sunday,  1 5th  July. 

nitk  Wmur,  SS  «tft0r  9  m»m, 
178»-On  tbii  day  a  crwt  iauodatioo  oecnrrtd  in 
SootlMd,  and  daatrofwl  proparty  to  a  vary  larg* 
amount 

Tbii  U  a  mamorabla  year  in  tha  hhtory  of 
Franca.  On  thtaOay.  Moos.  Baillay  was  alactad 
Mayor  of  Paris ;  and  Laftiyatta. 
of  tba  National  Ooarda. 


Thursday,  l9th  Joly. 

Ui§k  Wmitr,  9  afiar  11  awra. 
Upwards  of  sixty  dMUaaus  and  abli^ys*  wcra 
tHirnad  in  ^Franch  Comte,  Daopbiny.  tk«  Lyon* 
nois  and  Marcoonois,  by  tha  mobs  ;  and,  on  tba 
tSnd.  Mons.  Foaloo,  Counaallor  of  Stale,  affad 
74,  and  M.  Bartriar,  tba  Intendant,  vara  maasa- 
crad  by  tba  poputaoa  of  Paris,  and  tbair  baads 
stuck  upon  tba  haads  of  pikas. 


Eriiata.— Tba  bnny  in  whieb  our  last  nombar  want  to  presa.  cautad  ,tba  ft»M«wfc»tgp«P»Pj*fJ 
blnndarsto  ba  ovarlookcd:  pace  408.  for  ••  impedimabts.**  raad  impadimaot;  oaffa  ^JO€     tba 
itslo0.^a  -daadly^bafora  tba  word  mortal ;  aprfio  tbe  sama  page 


Tiaroy,"  i    „ 
«d  kmt  after  ** 
id  at  40S,  for  * 


Bufbana's  Fpaia  413.  for  **  Immortality  of  tha  OUbcitians,**  raad  iin*w»li/f,  &*. 
'  fiofbaffet    raad  Baskarvilla. 


Zf^  i^ltfo; 


OR,   MUSSUII  OK   BNTBItTAINWfiNT. 


jv#.  jrj!cr//f.— r»i./.t. 


auurda^,  July  1,  1689 


intiiftriiUlr  mrtidf. 


THE  CHASE  OF  THE  SMUGGLER. 

Tni  crib  in  which  I  was  confined 
was  as  dark  as  pitch,  and,  as  I  soon 
fMuid,  as  hot  as  the  black  hole  in  Cal- 
cacia.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  braver 
than  nj  neighboiirs,  but  I  would  pluck 
any  man  by  the  beard  who  called  me 
coward*  Jn  ny  small  way  I  had  in  my 
time  ftieed  death  in  Tarious  shapes ;  but 
it  had  always  been  above  board,  with 
the  open  heaven  overhead,  and  gene- 
rally 1  had  a  goodly  fellowship  in  dan- 
ger, and  the  eyes  of  others  were  upon 
me.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  sinking 
«f  the  heart  within  me^  which  I  now 
experienced  for  the  first  time^  was  bitter 
exceedingly,  and  grievous  to  be  borne. 
Cooped  up  in  a  small  suffocating  cabin, 
searcelv  eight  feet  square,  and  not 
above  four  f^  high,  with  the  certainty 
of  being  murdered,  as  I  conceived,  were 
I  to  try  to  force  my  way  on  deck ;  and 
the  knowledge  that  all  my  earthly  pros^ 
pects,  all  my  dreams  of  promotion,  were 
likely  to  be  blasted,  and  for  ever  ruined 
by  my  sudden  spiriting  away,  not  to 

Vol.  IX. 


take  into  the  heavy  tale  the  misery 
which  my  poor  mother  and  friends  must 
sulfer,  when  they  came  io  know  it,  and 
<*  Who  will  tell  this  to  thee,  Mary!** 
rose  to  my  throat,  but  could  get  no  &rther 
for  a  cursed  bump  that  was  like  to 
throttle  me.  Why  shouM  I  blush  to 
own  it— when  the  gipsy,  after  all,  jink- 
ed an  old  rich  goutifled  coffee-planter 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  married  me,  and 
is  now  the  mother  of  half  a  dozen  lie  tie 
Cringles  or  so!  However,  1  made  a 
strong  effort  to  hear  my  misfortunes  like 
a  man,  and,  folding  my  arms.  I  sat  down 
on  a  chest  to  abide  my  fate,  whatever 
that  might  be,  with  as  miich  composure 
as  1  could  command,  when  half  a  dozen 
cockroaches  flew  flicker  flicker  against 
my  face. 

For  the  information  of  those  who 
have  never  seen  this  delicious  insect,  f 
take  leave  to  mention^  here,  that,  when 
full  grown,  it  is  a  large  dingy  brown- 
coloured  beetle,  about  two  inches  long^ 
with  six  legs,  and  two  feelers  as  long  as 
its  body.  It  has  a  strong  antihjfsterical 
flavour,  something  between  rotten 
cheese  and  asaafoetida,  and  seldom  stirs 
abroad  when  the  sun  is  up,  but  lies  con- 
cealed in  the  most  obscnre  and  ob«cene 
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crevioetitcan  creep  into;  to  thai,  when 
it  is  seen,  iu  wings  and  body  are  tluckl  j 
co^red  with  dust  and  dirt  of  varioas 
shades,  which  any  culprit  who  chances 
to  fall  asleep  with  hin  month  open  is 
sure  to  reap  tlie  benefit  of,  as  it  has  a 
great  propensity  to  wallc  ifito  it,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  the  crumbs  adhering  to 
the  masticatorSi  and  also,  apparently, 
with  a  scientific  desire  to  inspect,  by 
accurate  adraeasdreroent  with  the  afore- 
said antennee,  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  whole  potato  trap. 

At  the  same  time  I  felt  something 
gnawing  the  toe  of  my  boot,  which  I  in- 
ferred to  be  a  rat — another  agreeable 
customer  for  which  I  had  a  special  ab- 
horrence ;  but|  as  foe  beetles  of  all 
kinds,  from  my  boyhood  up,  they  had 
been  an  abdmination  unto  me,  «id'  a 
cockroach  is  the  most  abominable  of  all 
beetles;  so  between  the  two  I  was 
speedily  roused  from  my  state  of  supine, 
or  rather  dogged  endurance ;  and,  for- 
getting the  geography  of  my  position, 
I  sprung  to  ray  feet,  whereby!  nearly 
fractured  my  skull  against  the  low  deck 
abibve.  I  first  tried  the  skylight ;  it%as 
battened  down  —  then  the  companion 
hatch,  it  was  locked  —  but  the  ladder 
leading  up  to  it,  being  cooler  than  the 
noisome  vapour  bath  I  liad  left,  I  re- 
mained standing  in  it,  trying  to  catch  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air  through  the  joints 
of  the  door.  All  this  while  we  had 
been  slipping  along  shore  with  the  land 
wind  abeam  of  us,  at  tkie  rate  of  five  or 
dx  knots,  but  so  gently  and  silently, 
that  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  roar  of 
the  surf^  as  the  long  smooth  swell  broke 
on  the  beach,  which,  from  the  loudness 
of  the  noise,  could  not  he  above  a  mile 
to  windward  of  us.  I  perceived  at  the 
same  time  that  the  schooner,  although 
going  free,  did  not  keep  away  as  she 
might  have  done,  so  that  it  was  evident 
he  did  not  intend  to  beat  up^  so  as  to 
fetch  the  Crooked  Island  passage,  which 
would  have  been  his  course,  had  he 
been  bound  for  the  States;  but  was 
standing  over  to  the  Cuba  shbre,  at  that 
time  swarming  with  pirates. 

It  was  now  good  daylight,  and  the 
Terfal  gradually  died  away,  and  left  us 
rolling  gunwale  under,  as  we  rose  and 
fell  on  the  long  seas,  with  our  sails 
flapping,  bulkheads  creaking  and 
screaming,  and  roain^boom  jig-jigging, 
as  if  it  would  have  torn  every  thin^  to 
pieces.  I  could  hear  my  friend  Obed 
walking  the  deck,  and  whistling  man- 
fully for  the  sea  breeze,  and  exclaiming 
from  time  to  time  in  his  barbarous  linga, 
^  Souffle  sooffle,  San  Antonio."    Bat 


Ihe  saint  bad. no  bowds,  and  Qntn  we 
lay  roasting  until  near  ten  o^clock  ia 
tlie  forenoon.  During  all  tins  period, 
Obed,  who  was  short-sighted,  as  I  learn- 
ed a^rwards,  kept  desiring  his  right 
arm,  Paul  Brandy  wine,  to  keep  a  bright 
look-out  for  the  sea-breeze  to  wind- 
ward, or  rather  to  the  eastward,  for  there 
was  no  wind — because  be  knowed  it 
oftentimes  tumbled  down  riglH  sudden 
and  dangerous  at  this  season  aboot  the 
corner  of  the  island  hereaboots;  and 
the  pride  of  the  morning  often  broagbt 
a  shower  with  it,  fit  to  level  a  naiaa 
plat  smooth  as  his  hand.*'— <<No  blaek 
clouds  to  windward  yet,  Paul  !*' 

Paul  could  see  nothing,  and  the  9«ea- 
tion  was  repeated  three  or  four  tunes. 
*<There  is  a  smaU  black  cloud  aboit 
the  size  of  my  hand  to  windward,  m, 
right  In  the  wake  of  the  sun,, jutt  aow, 
but  it  wonH  come  to  any  thtng;  I  mm 
no  signs  of  any  wind.**  - 

<<And  Elijah  said  to  his  8errH^Go 
up  taow,  and  look  tbwaird  the  sea,  and 
he  wen(  up  i|nd,  looked,  and  said  there 
is  nothing ;  and  he  said  go  agaiaasiea 
times,  and  it  came  to  pass  tlks  ■evemli 
time,  that  he  said,  behold  there  ariaeth 
a  little  dood  outof  the  sea,  likea  BMB*k 


1  knew  what  this  foreboded,  wUdi, 
as  I  thought,  was  more  than  Mmd 
Obed  did ;  for  he  shortened  no  sail,  and 
kept  all  his  kites  sbroad,  for  no  use  as 
it  struck  me,  unless  he  wished'to  wear 
them  out  by  flapping  against  the  masts. 
He  was  indeed  a  strange  mixture  of  skill 
apd  carelessness ;  but,  when  fiurly  stir- 
red up,  one  of  the  most  daring  and  ex- 
peit«  ai^  self-possessed  seamen  I  bad 
ever  seen,  as  I  very  soon  had  an  n^y 
opportunity  of  sscertaining. 

The  doud  on  the  horison  eontiaosd 
to  rise  rapidly,  spreading  over  the  whole 
eastern  sky,  and  the  morning  begsa  to 
lower  very  ominously ;  but  there  was 
no  sudden  squall,  the  first  of  the  bree» 
coming  down  as  usual  in  cat*s  paw% 
and  freahemng  gradually ;  nor  did  I 
expect  tliere  would  be,  although  I  was 
certain  it  would  soon  blow  a  laerry  cap- 
fbl  of  wind,  which  might  take  in  wotm 
of  ths  schooner*s  small  sails,  and  pretty 
considerably  bother  us,  unless  we  could 
better  our  ofliog  speedily,  for  it  blev 
right  on  shore,  which,  by  the  setting  ia 
of  the  sea  breeze,  was  now  dose  under 
our  lee. 

At  length  the  snifiler  reached  as, 
and  the  sharp  little  vessel  began  to 
9p9Qkj  as  the  rushing  sound  through 
the  water  is  called;  while  the  wind 
sang  like  an  Eolian  harp  through  the 
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taught  wealhftr  rigging.  Presently  I 
heard  (he  word  given  to  take  in  the 
two  gaff  topsails  and  flying  jib,  which 
was  scarcely  done,  when  the  moaning 
sound  roughened  into  a  roar,  and  (hi 
liftle  vessel  began  to  yerk  at  the  head 
seas,  as  if  she  wonld  have  cot  through 
them,  in  place  of  rising  to  them,  an4to 
tie  over,  as  if  Davy  Jones  himself  had 
clapperclawed  the  mast  heads,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  using  them  as  levers  to 
capsize  her,  while  the  sails  were  tug- 
ging at  her,  as  if  they  would  have  torn 
the  spars  out  of  her,  so  that  I  expected 
every  DX>ment,  either  that  she  would 
torn  over,  keel  op,  or  that  the  masts 
wroold  snap  short  off  by  the  deck. 

All  this,  which  I  would  without  the 
MMUest  feeling  of  dread,  on  the  con- 
trary with  exhilaration,  have  faced 
cheerily  on  deck  in  the  course  of  duty « 
proved  at  the  time,  under  my  circum- 
stances,  roost  slaving  and  painful  to 
me ;  a  lair  strae  death  out  of  the  main- 
top,  or  off  the  weather-yard  arm, 
would  to  my  imagination  have  been  an 
easy  exit  comparatively,  but  to  be  chok- 
ed in  this  abominable  hole,  and 
drowned  darkling  like  a  blind  puppy 
— the  very  thought  made  me  frantic,  and 
I  shouted  and  tumbled  about,  until  I 
missed  my  footing  and  fell  backwards 
down  the  ladder,  from  the  boUom  of 
which  I  scuttled  away  to  the  lee-side 
of  the  cabin,  qoiet,  through  absolute  de- 
spair and  exhaustion  from  the  heat  and 
cJosenesa. 

I  had  remarked  that  from  the  time 
the  breeze  freshened,  the  everlasting 
Yankee  drawling  of  the  crew,  and  the 
endless  confabulation  of  the  captain 
and  bis  mato,  had  entirely  ceased,  and 
nothing  was  now  heard  oh  deck  but  tb^ 
Angry  voice,  of  ib^  raging  elemenU,  and 
at  intervals  a  sbrill  piercing  word  or 
two  from  Obed,^  in  the  alter^  tone  of 
which  I  had  some  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising his  pipe,  which  rose  clear  and 
distinct  above  the  roar  of  the  sea  and 
wind,  and  was  always  answered  by  a 
prompt,  sharp, "  aye,  aye,  sir,"  from  the 
men*  There  was  no  circumlocution, 
no^calcnlating,  nor  guessing  now,  but 
all  hands  seemed  to  be  doing  their  duty 
energetically  and  well.  *'Come,  the 
vagabonds  are  sailors  after  al]^  we  shan*t 
be  swamped  this  turn  ;^*  and  I  resumed 
my  place  on  the  companion  ladder,  with 
more  ease  of  mind,  and  a  vast  deal  more 
composure,  than  when  I  was  pitched 
from  it  when  the  squall  came  on.  In  a 
moment  aDer,  I  could  hear  the  captain 
sing  out,  loud  even  above  the  howling 
of  the  wind  and  rasbing  of  the  water, 


''There  it  comes  at  last ^ put  your 
helm  hard  aport  ^  down  with  it,  Paul, 
down  with  it,  man— luff,  and  shake  the 
wind  out  of  her  sails,  or  over  we  goes, 
clean  and  for  ever.'*  Every  thing  was 
jammed,  nothing  could  be  let  go,  nor 
was  there  an  axe  at  hand  to  make  short 
work  with  the  sheets  and  haulyards; 
and  for  a  second  or  two  I  thought  it  was 
all  over,  the  water  rushing  halfway  up 
her  decks,  and  bubbling  into  the  com- 

f»anion,  through  the  crevices;  but  at 
ength  the  lively  liRle  craft  came  gaily 
to  the  wind,  shaking  her  plumage  like  a 
wild  duck ;  the  sails  were  got  in,  all  to 
the  foresail,  which  was  set  with  the  bon- 
net ofl^  and  then  she  lay-to  like  a  sea- 
gull, without  shipping  a  drop  of  water. 
In  the  comparative  stillness  1  could  now 
distinctly  h^ar  every  word  that  was  said 
on  deck. 

''Pretty  near  it;  rather  close  shav- 
ing that  sam^,  captain,**  quoth  Paul, 
with  a  congratulatory  chuckle ;  **  but  I 
say,  sir,  what  is  that  wreath  of  smoke 
rising  ftom  Annotta  Bay  over  the  head- 
land!** 

*<Wby,  how  should  I  know,  Paul! 
Negroes  burning  brush,  1  guess.** 

'*  The  smoke  from  brushwood  never 
rose  and  flew  over  tbe  blnff  with  that 
swirl,  I  calculate ;  it  is  a  gun  or  I  bu»> 
take.** 

And  he  stepped  to  tbe  companion  for 
the  purpose,  as  I  conceived,  of  takhig 
out  tbe  spy-glass,  which  usually  hangs 
there  in  brackets  fitted  to  bold  it;  lie 
undid  the  batch,  and  pushed  it  Iwck, 
when  1  popped  my  head  out,  to  the  no 
small  dismay  of  the  mate;  butObed  Was 
up  to  me,  and  while  with  one  hand  he 
seized  the  glass,  he  ran  the  sliding  top 
•harp  up  against  my  neck,  till  he  pin- 
ned me  into  a  kind  of  pillory,  to  roy 
great  annoyance ;  so  I  bad  to  l]«g  to  be 
released,  and  once  more  slunk  back  in- 
to my  hole.  There  was  a  long  pause ; 
at  length,  Paul,  to  whom  the  skipper 
had  handed  the  spy-glass,  spoke. 

''A  schooner,  sir,  is  rounding  tbe 
point.** 

As  I  afterwards  learned,  the  Negroes 
who  had  witnessed  my  capture,  espe- 
cially the  old  man  who  had  taken  n^ 
for  his  infernal  majesty,  had  raised  the 
alarm,  so  soon  as  they  could  venture 
down  to  the  overseer's  house,  which 
was  on  the  smuggling  boat  slioving  off, 
and  Mr.  Fyall  immediately  dispatched 
an  express  to  the  Lieutenant  command- 
ing the  Gleam,  then  lying  in  Annotta 
Bay,  about  ten  miles  distant,  when  she 
instantly  slipped  and  shoved  out. 
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«  Well,  I  can't  help  il  If  there  be," 
rejoiiied  the  captain. 

Another  pause. 

»  Why,  I  don't  like  her,  sir ;  she  looks 
like  a  man-of-war— and  that  must  have 
been  the  smoke  of  the  gun  she  fired  on 
weighing/' 

<'  Eh !"  sharply  answered  Obed,  <<  if 
it  be^  it  will  be  a  hanging  matter  if  we 
are  canght  with  this  young  splice  on 
board ;  he  may  belong  to  her  for  what  I 
know.    Look  again,  Panl." 

A  long,  long  look. 

''  A  man-of-war  schooner,  sure 
enough,  sir ;  I  can  see  her  ensign  and 
pennant,  now  that  she  is  clear  of  the 
land." 

*'  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord,"  cried  Obed,  in 
great  perplexity, "  what  shall  we  do  I" 

*'  Why,  pull  foot,  captain,"  prompt- 
ly replied  Paul ;  '*  the  bSreeze  has  lulled, 
and  in  light  winds  she  will  have  no 
chance  with  the  tidy  little  Wave." 

I  could  now  perceive  that  the  smug- 
glers made  all  sail,  and  I  heard  the  fre- 
auent  swish-swish  of  the  water,  as  they 
ire  w  bucketsfol  on  the  sails,  to  thicken 
them  and  make  them  hold  more  wind, 
while  we  edged  away,  keeping  as  close 
to  the  wind,  however,  as  we  could,  with- 
out stopping  her  way. 

^  Starboard,"  quoth   Obed «rap 

foil,  Jem— let  her  walk  through  it,  my 
boy — there,  main  and  fore-sail,  flat  as 
boards;  why,  she  will  stand  the  main- 
gaff-topsail  _  yet  —  set  it,  Paul,  set 
it; "  and  his  heai^t  warmed  as  he  gained 
confidence  in  the  qualifications  of  his 
▼easel.  '<  Come,  weather  roe,  now,  see 
bow  she  trips  it  along — poo,  I  was  an 
ass  to  quail,  wan't  I,  Paul  T'  No 
chance,  now,  thought  I,  as  I  descended 
once  more ;  ''  I  may  as  well  go  and  be 
suffocated  at  once."  I  knocked  my 
foot  against  something,  in  stepping  off 
the  ladder,  which,  on  putting  down  my 
band,  I  found  to  be  a  tinder-box,  with 
steel  and  flint.  1  bad  formerly  ascei^ 
tained  there  was  a  candle  in  the  cabin, 
on  the  small  table,  stuck  into  a  bottle ; 
so  I  immediately  struck  a  light,  md  as 
I  knew  that  meekness  uid  solicitation, 
having  been  tried  in  vain,  would  not 
serve  me,  I  determined  to  go  on  the 
other  tack,  and  to.see  how  far  an  as- 
sumption of  coolness  and  self-posses- 
sion, or,  it  might  be,  a  dash  of  bravado, 
whether  true  or  feigned,  might  not  at 
least  ensure  me  some  consideration 
and  better  treatment  from  the  lawless 
gang  into  whose  hands  I  had  fkllen. 

So  I  set  to  and  ransacked  the  lock- 
ers, where,  amongst  a  vast  yanety  of 
nidoellaneous  matters,  I  was  not  long 


in  finding  a  bottle  of  very  tolerable 
rum,  some  salt  junk,  some  biscuit,  antf 
a  goght  or  porous  eartbem  jar  of  wa- 
ter, with  some  capital  cigars.  By  this 
time  I  was  like  to  fiiint  with  the  heat 
and  smell ;  so  I  fllled  a  tumbler  with 
good  half  and  half,  and  swigged  It  off. 
The  effect  was  speedy,  I  tbooght  I  conld 
eflita  bit;  so  I  attacked  the  salt  jank 
and  made  a  hearty  meal,  after  which  I 
replenished  my  tumbler,  lighted  ad- 
gar,  pulled  off  my  coat  and  waistcoat, 
andi,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  glee, 
struck  up  at  the  top  of  my  pipe,  "  Te 
Mariners  of  England."  My  joviality 
was  soon  noticed  on  deck. 

"Eh,  wliat  be  thkl"  quoCh  Obed, 
**  that  be  none  of  our  ditties,  I  guess  ! 
who  is  singing  below  there  T* 

«  We  be  aU  on  deck,  air,"  respond- 
edPauL 

**  It  cant  be  the  spy,   eh  1 sore 

enough  it  must  be  he,  and  no  one  else; 
tlie  heat  and  choke  must  hare  maik 
him  mad." 

*'  We  shall  soon  see,"  said  Paul,  as 
he  removed  the  skylight,  and  looked 
down  into  the  cabin. 

Obed  looked  over  his  shoulder,  peer- 
ing at  me  with  his  little  short-sigfated 
pig's  eyes,  into  which,  in  my  pot  va- 
liancy, I  immediately  chocked  half  a 
tumbler  of  very  strong  grog,  and  un- 
der cover  of  it  attempted  to  bolt 
through  the  scuttle,  and  thereby  gain 
the  deck ;  but  Paul,  wit^  his  Shoolder 
of  mutton  flst,  gave  me  a  rerj  nncete- 
monious  rebuff  and  down  I  dropped 
again. 

**  You  makes  yourself  at  home,  I  sees, 
and  be  hanged  to  you,"  said  Obed, 
laying  the  emphasis  on  the  last  word, 
pronouncing  it  "  yoo— oo*'  in  two  syl- 
lables. 

«<  I  do,  indeed,  and^  be  daaned  lo 
you— oo,"  I  replied ;  **  and  why  shooU 
I  not  I  the  visit  was  not  volonteered, 
vou  know ;  so  come  down,  yoo  long- 
legged  Yankee  smuggling  sconndrel, 
or  I'll  blow  your  bloody  boccaneeriBg 
craft  out  of  the  water  like  the  peel  of 
an  onion.  Yoo  see  I  have  got  the  na^ 
gaxine  scuttle  up,  and  #Aere  are^the 
barrels  of  powder,  and  here  is  the 
candle,  so" 

Obed  laughed  like  the  beginning  of 
the  bray  of  the  jackass  before  he  swings 

off  into   his  "heehaw,  heehaw" 

**  Smash  my  eyra,  man,  but  them  bar- 
rels be  full  of  pimento,  all  but  that  one 
with  the  red  mark,  and  that  be  crack- 
ers fresh  and  sharp  from  the  Brandy- 
wine  mills." 

'*  WeU,  well,  gunpowder,  or  pimen- 
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t^  Vn  ftc  fire  to  it  if  yoa  donH  be  ci- 

•  **  Why,  I  will  be  civil ;  you  are  a 
curioas  chap,  a  brave  slip,  to  carry  it 

^         so,  with  DO  friend  near ;  aow  civil  I  will 

:         be." 

^  He  unlocked  the  companion  hatch 

and  came  down  to  the  cabin,  doubling 
hia  long  limba  up  lilie  foot  rules,  to 
suit  the  low  roof. 

^  Free  and  easy,  my  man,**  continued 

9  the  captain,  as  he  entered.  *'  Well,  1 
forgive  you  —we  are  quits  now— and  if 
we  were  not  beyond  the  Island  Craft, 
I   would  put  you  ashore,  but  I  can*i 

f*  stand  back  now.** 

*•  Why.  may  I  ask  1" 
*•  Simply,  because  one  of  your  men 
of  war  schooners  an't  more  than  hull 
<lown  astam  of  roe  at  this  moment ;  she 
la  working  up  in  shore,  and  has  not 
cliaasd  me  as  yet ;  indeed  she  may  save 

t  herself  the  trouble,  for  ne*er  a  schoon- 

er in  your  blasted  service   has   any 
ciiance  with  the  tidy  little  Wave.'* 
I  was  by  no  means  so  sure  of  this. 
'  ^  Well,  Master  Obediah,  it  may  turn 

,  up  as  you  say^  and  in  a  light  wind,  I 

know  you  will  either  sail  or  sweep 
away  from  any  one  of  them;  but, 
to  be  on  the  square  with  you,  if  it  comes 
xm  to  blow,  that  same  hooker,  which  I 
take  to  be  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
acbooner,  Gleam,  will,  from  his  greater 
beam,  and  superior  length,  outoarry  and 
forereach  on  you«  aye,  and  weather  on 
yoo  too,  liand  over  hand ;  so  this  is  my 
compact— if  he  nails  you,  you  will  re- 
quire a  friend  at  Court,  and  1  will  stand 
that  friend ;  if  you  escape— ctnd  I  will 
not  interfere  either  by  advice  or  others 
wiae^  either  to  pt  you  taken  or  to  get 
you  dear— will  you  promise  to  put  me 
on  board  the  first  English  merchant  ves- 
sel we  fall  in  with,  or,  at  the  longest,  to 
land  me  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  and  I  will 
promise  you,  on  my  honour,  notwith- 
sunding  all  that  has  been  said  or  done, 
that  I  will  never  hereafter  inform 
against  you,  or  in  any  way  get  you  into 
trouble,  if  I  can  help  it.  Is  it  donel 
WiM  you  give  me  your  hand  upon  itl" 
Obed  did  not  hesitate  a  moment;  he 
clenched  my  liand  and  squeezed  it,  till 
the  blood  nearly  spouted  from  my  fin- 
ger-ends ;  one  might  conceive  of  Nor- 
wegian bears  greeting  each  other  after 
this  fashion,  but  I  trust  no  Christian 
will  ever,  in  time  coming,  subject  my 
digits  to  a  similar  species  of  torture. 

**  Agreed,  my  boy,  I  kat€  promised, 
and  you  may  depend  on  me ;  smuggler 
though  I  be,  and  somewhat  worse  on 
occasion  mayhap,  I  never  breaks  my 
i»ord.'^ 


There  was  an  'earnestness  about  the 
poor  fellow,  in  which  I  thought  there 
could  be  no  deception,  and  from  that 
moment  we  were  on  what  I  may  call 
a  very  friendly  footing  for  a  prisoner 
and  his  jailor. 

**  Well,  now,  I  believe  you,  so  let  us 
have  a  glass  of  grog,  and" 

Here  the  mate  sung  out,  **  Captain, 
come  on  deck,  if  you  please  ;  quickly, 
sir,  quickly.*' 

By  this  time  it  had  begun  to  breeze 
up  again,  and  as  the  wind  roM,  I  could 
see  the  spirits  of  the  crew  fell,  as  if 
conscious  they  had  no  chance  if  it 
freshened.  When  we  went  on  deck, 
Paul  was  still  peering  through  the  te- 


*'Tbe  schooner  has  tacked,  sir.*'  A 
dead  silence ;  then  giving  the  glass  a 
swing,  and  driving  the  joints  into  each 
other,  with  such  vehemence  as  if  he 
would  have  broken  them  in  pieces,  he 
exclaimed,  <<  She  ^  after  us,  so  sure  as  I 
ben't  a  niger." 

''No!  is  she  though  1"  eagerly  en- 
quired the  capuin,  as  he  at  length 
seized  the  spy-glass,  twisting  and  turn- 
ing it  about  uid  about,  as  he  tried  to  hit 
his  own  very  peculiar  focus.  At  length 
lie  took  a  long,  long,  breathless  look, 
while  the  eyes  of  the  whole  crew,  some 
fifteen  hands  or  so,  were  rivetted  upon 
him  with  the  most  intense  anxiety. 

*'  What  a  gaff  top  sail  she  has  got— 
my  eye! — and  a  lingtail  with  more 
clothes  in  it  than  our  square  sail — and 
the  breese  comes  down  stronger  and 
stronger!" 

All  this  while  I  looked  out  equally 
excited,  but  with  a  very  different  inte- 
rest. *<  Come,  this  will  do,"  thought  I ; 
<'  she  it  after  us ;  and  if  old  Dick  Gas- 
ket brings  that  fiery  sea4)reeze  he  baa 
now,  along  with  him,  we  shall  puzzle 
the  smuggler,  for  all  his  long  start." 

"There's  a  gun,  sir,"  cried  Paul, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

''Sure  enough,*'  said  the  skipper, 
"  and  it  must  be  a  signal.  And  there 
go  three  flags  at  the  fore.  She  must, 
ril  bet  a  hundred  dollars,  have  taken 
our  tidy  liule  Wave  for  the  Admiral's 
tender  that  was  lying  in  Morant  Bay." 

"  Blarney,"  thought  I ;  "  tidy  as  your 
little  Wave  is,  she  won't  deceive  old 
Dick— lie  is  not  the  man  to  take  a  her- 
ring for  a  horse ;  she  mutt  be  making 
signals  to  some  man-of-war  in  sighu" 

"  A  strange  sail  right-a-head,"  sung 
out  three  men  from  forward  all  at  once. 

"Did'nt  I  say  sol"— I  had  only 
tkamghi  so.  "  Come,  Master  Obediah, 
it  thickens  now,  yon*re  in  for  it,"  said  I. 

To  be  eanciuded  in  our  ^'^  r^r^Q]^ 
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**  llli  rstmr  at «  tolpl^Ji 

Cirea  p«eC««  em  qvl  fraf  lle«  trad 
CotfutBlt  pelaffo  raiem 

PrlsM*.*^— Uoft. 

Taov  tkftt  int  l«d  tiM  way  to  MdllM  gala. 
Aad  iteerM   tky  frnlle   bark   atbvart  tlia 

mala,— 
Tm  anknowB  main,  that  aaver  aiaa  bafora 
Coald  ch««r  kit  shrlaklaf  aoal  to  vaatara  o*cr. 
Till  frcMQ  ker  aeat  proad  Ifaoraaca  watknrrd, 
Aad  Mieaca  reared  her  banaer  o'er  tlia  world; 
TIM  tkoa  eeaaj'd,  the  clorioat  work  ktfan, 
Tka  flret  gnat  aft»n  of  ad vaataroaa  aian. 
Bat  wkat  aoaJd  oMva  tkaa,  darllaf  child  of 

dnit. 
Id  tkat  dark  treackeravt  alamaat  to  tnitt? 
May,  what  eoald  arga  tbaa  a*ar  that  draad  ax- 


To  tampt  hlf k  Haar'a,  and  data  a  dead  of 
chance  ? 

Ca«M  area  clory  aiake  laek  terrore  plaate  f 

i  Vor  flory  oft  kae  pronptad  deads  Ilka  tbeta)  ; 

Twae  Bot  at  leait  the  aieaaar  love  of  gold, 

Por  what  It  wealth  when  Hfe  ItMlf  It  sold ! 

*Twas  •cieace  !— yat,  para  aclenca  arg*d  tbaa 
oa, 

And  Mamp'd  the  fortanes  of  her  favoar'd  eon  ; 

Whilst  Heav*a  in  leva  to  maa  thie  good  de- 
creed, 

Jad  MBird  prapitioat  aa  tha  aokla  daad !     ^ 


SINGUIAR  PHENOMENON. 

In  the  y«ir  1881,  (mjn  a  oorretpond- 
ent  of  the  Unii€d  Strvi€9  Jaurmaijy  I 
WM  a  miibhipBwii  in  his  majesty's  ship 
Vigo,  gaardship  at  8c  Helena,  bc«rii« 
Ihe  iag  of  Rear-Adndna  Lambert,  and 
commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Brown, 
daring  the  latter  period  of  Napoleon's 
exile.  I  had  charge  of  an  excellent 
establishment  on  shore,  called  the  stock- 
Yard,  fi>r  keeping  a  supply  of  i&f  cattle 
fimr  the  sqoadron,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
animals  from  the  Gape,  lank  and  lean. 
My  party  of  men  always  slept  on  hoaitl, 
landing  the  next  mondng  at  day<*light. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  May,  a 
month  rendered  remarkable  by  the  death 
of  the  great  chieftain,  which  took  place 
on  the  5th  day,  that  we  were  polling  in 
as  Qsnal  in  the  laonch,  with  several 
workiog-partieson  board,  bot  observing 
that  the  sorf  was  too  violent  for  the 
large  boat,  filled  with  men,  to  attempt  a 
landing,  we  tried  to  accomplish  it  by  a 
few  at  a  time  in  the  joUyboat.  A  small 
number,  including  myself,  got  on  shore 
in  this  manner.  Shortly  after,  1  was 
engaged  in  oonvemtion  with  one  of  the 
oiBoers  of  the  Hon.  Company's  ship 
Ganges,  sarroanded  by  naUire  women, 
some  children,  and  Ltiscars,  when  I  felt 
myself  forcibly  palled  by  the  arai,  and 
neard  a  person  exclaim-*^  Look  at  the 


horiioD,  nm,  s«v«  joursel^  we  shall  be 
all  lost.' 

Idid  look,  and  the  sight  I  sfaaH never 
cease  to  remember,  it  was  so  frightfully 
grand.  On  the  horin9o,  firom  the  north- 
west, appeared  an  immense  ondalstioa, 
or  swell  resembling  a  bank  of  water 
rolling  majestically  in,  directly  in  the 
wind's  eye.  Whether  it  was  my  anxiety 
for  the  boats,  or  that  astoniriraimt  had 
paralyzed  me,  I  cannot  tell,  bot  1  felt 
rivetted  to  the  spot,  and  before  1  conld 
attempt  to  save  myself  as  other*  did  by 
climbing  the  rooks,  I  was  whirled  along 
with  the  rapidity  of  Kghtning  in  the 
midst  of  this  dark  wave.    Almost  in  «i 
instant  I  experienced  a  violent  shock, 
which  stunned  me  ft>r  a  few  mcnnents ; 
on  recovering  th?  perfect  use  of  my 
senses,  1  found  myself  in  the  arsMMrer's 
cave,  with  the  forge  lying  across  my 
thigh.     To  this  circumstance  1  anist 
draw  attention,  as,  b^  its  weight  keep- 
ing me  from  going  into  the  sea  as  the 
water  receded,  and  from  being  dashed 
against  the  rocks,  to  it  1  owe  my  pre- 
servation.   Near  me  were  lying  two 
Idiscars,  one  was  split  up  the  midds^ 
and  the  other's  skull  wss  beat  to  pieces 
—both  were  dead.   Fearing  a  retnm  ef 
the  snrf,  as  the  sea  usually  rolls  in 
quickly,  twice,  and  then  comes  with  re- 
doubled violence,  I  made  the  best  use 
of  my  lungs ;  the  csrpenler  fertnaatdy 
heard  my  cries  and  resoaed  nm.    B^ 
clothes  were  torn  to  shreds,  my  esrs, 
eves,  and  nose  filled  with  asbss  and 
blood ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
contusions,  and  lacsraled  hands,  I  wss 
otherwise  unhurt.     One  wooMn  was 
drowned,  end  several  aien  andchilAren 
were  picked  op  by  the  boats.    The  firat 
swell  that  1  have  mentioned  was  the 
prelude  to  a  gigantic  sur^  which  laMsd 
three  days. 

This  phenomenon  (ss  nothing  Ifts 
it  had  ever  taken  place  In  the  sssmory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants)  was  attribolsd 
to  an  earthquake*  We  had  only  tele- 
graphic oommunication  with  the  ^aip 
while  it  lasted.  The  fortifications  were 
much  injured  in  front  of  James  Town; 
huge  rocks  were  torn  up  md  toassd  into 
our  little  bathing-place  to  the  left  of  the 
landing;  the  guard-house  was  abandon- 
ed, the  sea  reaching  the  upper  windows ; 
the  ships  rode  with  sails  aback  to  keq» 
them  astern  of  th^  anchors ;  andywhile 
it  lasted,  to  see  the  msss  of  water  burst 
upon  the  dills,  as  if  to  shake  the  islsnd 
from  its  foundation,  was  the  graadert 
sight  I  ever  behdd. 
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CANWOCK  HOOR. 

•T  HeBAOB  ftOlLVOftB. 

F»r  the  OtU. 

Rffr»  m  bigs  hrathefmoor  dllatet  tke  eye. 
Where  rojpel  woods  In  ■hAdowy  majottj 
WoiUM  the  wild  MOMler  Md  the  woodli»4 

•prife, 
A»d   pale  thadet  •hadder'd  at  the  Drald*f 

rite. 
Lear  dM  tkoie  foreMe  fornMi  frnm  fhHr  fall 
The  hiffh-earred  elellarof  the  feudal  ball ; 
Their  craehllnf  log*  ea   Cbrlttaiat  Meray 

■lltht. 
Leaf  catt  from  mighty  hearths  a  feMal  light ; 
lad  their  proad  traakt,  their  leafy  hoaoan 

o'er, 
Laaached  a  triuoiphaat  aary  from  the  ahora. 

Kow  oa  those  glades  where  oace  the  eataa* 
gled  ray 
Scarce  dared  to  glimmer,  sweeps  the  shadeless 

Bat  tassell'd  beath-flowera  ^Beath  the  shep- 
herd's tread. 
Lay  their  flae  tapestry  parpio  white  aad  red  ; 
Ab4   goldea  gorsebads   proad   la    gaarded 


Repay  the  saa's  ieree  kisses  la  perfame. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "lACON." 

Thb  recent  death  of  this  eccentric 
man  inclines  us  to  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  his  peculiar  habiu 
will  be  perused  with  interest  by  the 
readers ot the  "Olio." 

**SoiDe  years  have  elapsed  since 
chance  first  threw  me  in  the  way  of  the 
ReT.  C.  C  Colton,  now  so  well  known 
to  the  public  by  his  Tarioos  writings^ 
bnt  moce  especially  by  his  admirablo 
•eries  of  apothegms,  entitled  *  Lacon» 
or  Many  Tiimgs  in  Few  Words.*  For 
my  introduction  to  this  very  talented 
belt  eccentric  personage^  1  was  indebt- 
ed to  the  politeness  of  my  worthy  friend 
John  Stewart,  formerly  secretory  to  tlie 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  but  better  known  to 
the  generality  of  my  readers  by  his  cog- 
nomen of  *  Walking  Stewart;'  a  man 
no  less  remarkable  for  the  originality 
of  his  character,  than  the  individual 
whose  name  I  have  prefixed  to  the  pre- 
sent paper.  It  was  the  customm  my 
traveilM  ac<|uainiance  to  give  musical 
MoireeSf  at  his  apartments  in  Cockspur- 
street,  twice  a  week,  viz.,  on  the  even- 
ings of  Tuesday  and  Sunday.  His  con- 
certs were  formed,  in  the  first  instance, 
chiefly  of  amateurs;  but  finding  their 
attendance  very  little  to  be  depended 
upon,  Mr.  Stewart  determined  to  secure 
his  visitors  against  disappointment,  by 


kiring  musical  professors  ecpressly 
for  the  occasion.  These  entertafaiments, 
to  which  no  passport  beyond  the  intro- 
duction of  a  friend  was  considered  ne- 
cessary, provided  that  friend  was  one 
of  the  intimate  acquaintances  of  the 
worthy  traveller,  continued  without  in- 
termiwiion,  on  every  appointed  night 
throughout  the  season,  nay,  sometimes 
throughout  the  entire  year;  and  al- 
though the  company  on  such  occasions 
wai  frequently  of  a  singularly  mixed 
character,  there  wanted  neither  beauty, 
talent,  nor  fashion,  to  add  to  the  at- 
tractions of  the  hour.  At  one  of  these 
fot'resf,  Mr.  Stewart  introduced  to 
me  a  military  loolting  gentleman,  of 
somewhat  peculiar  physiognomy,  whom 
he  described  as  <  Mr.  C-  C.  Colion,  the 
author  of  a  singularly  clever  ^rocAtire, 
as  yet  unpublished.'  My  old  friend 
had  no  verj^  remarkable  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  Mr.  Colton's  office,  and  con- 
sequently left  the  word  Heverend  en- 
tirely out  of  the  introduction.  Mr.  C.'s. 
tout'ensembU  was  at  once  striking  and 
peculiar.  There  was  an  indefinable 
something  in  the  general  character  of 
his  features,  which,  without  being  re- 
marlLably  prepossessing,  fixed  the  at- 
tention of  a  stranger  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree. His  keen  grey  eye  was  occasion- 
ally overshadowed  by  a  scowl,  or  in- 
flection of  the  brow,  indicative  rather 
of  an  habitual  intensify  of  reflection 
than  of  any  cynical  severity  of  disposi- 
tion. His  nose  was  aquiline,  or  (to 
speak  more  correctly,  if  less  elegantly) 
booked;  his  cheek  bones  were  high 
and  protruding;  and  his  forehead  by 
no  means  remarkable,  either  for  its  ex- 
pansiveness  or  phrenological  beauty  of 
development.  There  was  a  singular 
variability  of  expression  about  his 
mouth,  and  his  chin  was  precisely  what 
Lavater  would  have  called  an  inidlec- 
tual  chin.  Perhaps  tlie  shrewdness  of 
his  glance  was  indicative  rather  of  ex- 
traordinary cunning  than  of  high  men- 
tal intelligence.  His  usual  costume 
was  a  frock-coat,  sometimes  richly 
braided,  and  a  black  velvet  stock ;  in 
short,  his  general  appearance  was  quite 
military ;  so  much  so,  that  he  was  of- 
ten asked  if  he  was  not  in  the  army. — 
1  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
courted  this  kind  of  misconception,  as 
his  reply  was  invariably  the  same  :— 
'  No,  Sir,  but  I  am  an  officer  of  the 
church  miUtani**  Had  not  this  pun 
been  destined  for  immortality,  he  must 
inevitably  have  worn  it  out  many  yeais 
ago ;  for  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  ht 
did  not  put  it  in  requisition. 
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•*  The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Colton't  con- 
i^^restion  inspired  me  with  a  strong  de- 
sire to  cultivate  his  further  acquaints 
ance ;  and  my  curiosity'  was  consider- 
ably increased  by  the  perusal  of  one  of 
the  proof  sheets  of  the  sketch  he  was 
then  preparing  for  publication »  which 
he  happened  to  have  at  that  time  in  his 
pocket,  aiyi  which  appeared  to  me  to 
contain  evidence  of  very  exalted  poet- 
ical ralent. 

^Mr.  Colton  seemed  a  good  deal 
flattered  by  the  admiration  I  expressed 
of  the  specimen  of  his  poetical  tslents 
with  which  he  had  been  pleased  to  fa- 
vour me ;  and  as  our  route  home  lay  in 
the  same  direction,  it  was  proposed 
that  we  should  uke  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  party  together.  Before  we  se- 
parated, Mr.  C.  gave  me  a  pressing  in- 
vitation to  breakfast  with  him  the  en- 
suing morning;  and,  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  any  mistake  as  to  his 
**  whereabouts,**  put  a  card  into  my 
hand,  on  which  the  name  of  the  street, 
and  number  of  the  house,  were  expli- 
citly described 

**  At  the  appointed  time  I  repaired  to 
the  flcene  of  action,  with  my  appetite 
comMerably  improved  by  a  good  half- 
hour's  exposure  to  the  cold  air  of  a 
spring  morning.  But  what  was  my 
surprise,  when  I  found  that  the  house 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Cotton's  memoran- 
dum was  a  marine-store  shop,  of  the 
roost  fllthy  and  poverty-stricken  de- 
scription. By  a  marine-store  shop  (a 
cant  phrase,  I  believe,  for  a  depository 
for  stolen  goods),  I  mean  a  place  where 
old  iron,  rags,  glass  bottles,  and  such 
like  commodities,  are  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged.  To  add  to  my  embarrass- 
ment, this  miserable  hovel  appeared  to 
contain  no  possible  accommodation  for 
lodgers;  as,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  smaH  window  over  the  shop,  two 
or  three  panes  of  which  were  stuffed 
with  the  staple  commodity  of  the  land- 
lord's trade,  I  could  discover  no  indi- 
cation of  any  apartment  bevond  the  im- 
mediate precincts  of  the  place  of  busi- 
ness. Had  1  set  out  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  characteristic  hiding- 
place  of  a  bliiMi  beggar,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  to  bis  necessuies, 
1  might  liave  had  some  expectation  of 
meeting  with  the  object  of  my  search ; 
but  my  eccentric  acquaintance  had  in- 
formed me  that  lie  was  not  only  a  Fel- 
low of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
(£900.  per  annum,)  but  also  the  pos- 
sessor of  several  valuable  livings  (I 
forpet  if  the  vicarship  of  Kew  and  Pe- 
tersham was  at  that  time  among  the 


number  :)  and  I  feh  tbaf  it  waa  iaipos- 
sible  that  a  person  moving  In  such  a 
sphere  of  life  could  harbour  in  ao 
abominable  a  kenneL  After  inquirii^ 
fruitlessly  at  almost  every  other  bouse 
in  the  street  (1  forget  ito  name,  but  it  la 
directly  opposite  to  that  end  of  Lower 
Grosvenor-place  which  opens  into 
Pimlico),  1  concluded  tliere  most  hare 
been  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Colton  in  transcribing  the  number; 
and  accordingly  returned  home,  deter- 
mined never  more  to  undertake  any 
similar  expedition,  without  having 
first  fortified  my  inward  man  by  a  good 
breakfast. 

**  The  next  time  I  chanced  to  meet  mv 
new  friefid,  he  reproached  roe  with 
some  asperity  with  having  broken  my 
appointment ;  and  on  my  declaring  that 
the  only  place  I  could  discover  which 
answered  to  the  description  given  upon 
his  card  was  a  pestilent  hovel,  inio 
which  I  should  scarcely  have  ventared 
to  penetrate  without  tome  strong  preser- 
vative against  infection,  he  burst  into  a 
loud  guflhw,  exclaiming,  **  Why,  i 
that's  my  castle,  I  live  there !  I  T 
appearances.  The  nuisances 
seem  to  have  laid  so  strong  a  hold  on 
your  imagination,  did  not  prevent  me 
from  writing  the  poem  you  profess  to 
admire  so  mu<fh,  within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence.  Nay,  I  am  writing — 
bat  come,  and  1  will  shew  you  what  I 
am  writing ;  and  if  you  are  corioos  in 
wines,  I  can  give  you  a  glass  of  the  no- 
blest hock  you  ever  tasted.'  Somewhsl 
anxious  to  atone  for  my  involuntary  in- 
civility, I  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
paying  my  respects  to  him.  The  moat 
exaggerated  description  of  the  garrets  of 
the  poets  of  fifty  years  ago,  would  not 
libel  Mr.  Colton'sapartment.  The  long 
accumulation  of  dirt  upon  such  panes  of 
the  window  as  were  entire,  and  the 
opaoue  substances  which  kc^  oat  the 
wind  from  those  which  were  not, 
abridged  in  no  small  degree  the  modicini 
of  light  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  vouchsafed  to  his  labours.  The 
room  did  not  exactly  answer  to  Gold- 
smith's description — 

A  ckalr-lnmbered  cloiet,  j«ic  ivelve  fed  hg 
nine, 

for  tills  simple  reason:  it  contained 
only  two  chairs,  one  appaiently  the 
property  of  the  poet,  easy  and  coshioii- 
ed,  and  differing  essentiaUy  in  character 
from  the  rest  of  the  furniture;  and  tha 
other  a  miserable,  rush-bottomed  affair, 
so  awfully  afflicted  with  the  rickets  aa 
to  keep  its  unhappy  occupant  in  a  state 
of  the  most  painful  anxietv|or  the  netber 
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parts  of  his  person,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  probation  opon  it.  Da- 
mocles could  not  have  been  more  appre- 
hensive of  the  fall  of  the  fatal  sword 
Dpon  his  head,  than  I  was  of  tha  con- 
cussion of  my  head*s  antipodes  with  the 
4oor  beneath  it.  The  deal  table  at 
which  Mr.  Colton  was  seated,  (wrapped 
in  a  tattered  baize  dressing  gown),  bad 
evidently  caught  the  contagion;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  supplementary 
support  with  which  some  bungling 
practitioner  had  furnished  it,  it  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  leg  to  stand 
upon.    Then  there  was,  in  truth, 

The  diaft,  eodtrived  a  doable  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  alcht,  a  eheat  of  draven  bj  d ^ ; 

and, 

Tbe  taaded  ioor,  that  griu  bedeatb  the 


The  hnaiidvall,  with  paltrj  pictoret  spread. 
We  can  scarcely  add,  also,— 
The  raitj  grate,  aaeonteloat  of  a  flre— 

for,  to  be  candid,  the  smoke  in  wh\ch 
the  room  was  immersed,  afforded  an  in^ 
dication  of  that  of  which  it  might  other- 
wise have  been  difficult  to  have  ascer- 
tained the  existence. 

**  Upon  the  aforesaid  table  stood  a 
broken  wine-glass,  half  filled  with  ink, 
with  a  steel  pen  (which  had  seen  some 
service),  laid  transversely  upon  its  edge. 
Immediately  beside  thepoet  lay  a  bundle 
of  dirty  and  d<^*8-eared  manuscripts, 
the  characters  of  which  it  would  have 
required  the  ii^nuity  of  a  second 
CEdipus  to  have  deciphered.  At  his 
right  hand  lay  Burdon*s  '  Materials  for 
Thinking,*  a  work  of  which  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  him  express  himself  in 
terms  of  exalted  commendation,  and 
from  which  he  appears  to  have  derived 
tlie  hints  of  several  of  the  best  apo- 
thegms in  his  *  Lacon.*  On  the  wall, 
over  against  the  table,  was  a  three- 
cornered  piece  of  looking-glass,  starred 
and  cracked  in  every  direction ;  and  on 
the  floor  of  that  part  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was  sitting,  was  spread  the 
tattered  remnant  of  a  piece  of  drugget, 
the  original  colour  oi  which  it  would 
have  been  an  extremely  difficult  matter 
to  have  ascertained. 

*^  Nothing  daunted  by  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  scene  before  me,  1  poised 
myself  as  well  as  I  could  oh  the  crazy 
chair,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  him  on  the  current  topics  of  the 
day ;  on  all  of  which,  notwithstanding 
the  seclusion  in  which  be  lived,  he 
seemed  to  possess  the  best  information. 
In  short,  it  was  .scarcely  possible  to 
name  a  subject  on  which  he  could  not 


dilate  with  extraordinary  fluency  and 
effect.  He  appeared  to  have  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  to 
be,  in  theory  at  least,  a  very  excellent 
mechanic  ;  and  these  various  kinds  of 
knowledge  are  often  displayed  in  a  very 
considerable  degree,  in  his  endeavours 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  favourite  max- 
ims m  his  "Lacon."  On#lrait  in  Mr. 
Colton*s  character,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  discover  on  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  him,  was  his  extra- 
ordinary egotism— his  almost  unparal- 
leled vanity.  Having  alluded  casually 
to  a  satire  entitled  « Hypocrisy,*  which 
was  published  for  him  by  Messrs.  TViylor 
and  Hessy,  in  1810,  be  declared  his 
conviction  that  Mr.  Gifford's  sole  mo- 
tive for  refusing  to  review  the  work  in 
the  *  Quarterly,'  originated  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  bis  having  written  an  in- 
ferior poem  of  the  same  class  himself: 
for  the  merits  of  the  <  Baviad  and  <  Mod- 
viad'  had  always,  in  Mr.  C's  estima* 
tion,  been  grossly  over-rated.  His  ' 
'  Hypocrisy,' however,  never  sold,  until 
a  curious  and  somewhat  unwarrantable 
expedient  was  resorted  to,  a  few  years 
after  the  period  to  which  1  now  re4r)to 
force  it  upon  the  public  notice* 

TO  A  THROSTLE. 

Engine  in  the  PaUutt  Umetreei,  in 

November,  1887. 

roa  THB  OLlt>. 

What !  tbe  dead  traak  aad  dimrv  air. 

Have  these  a  charm  for'  thee, 
Compaaioa  of  the  f  oldea  •ky, 
^  Priace  of  the  eaaerald  tree  f 
Thott  Idol  bird  !  whom  balny  sales 

Aod  palated  cardeat  love. 
If  this  thy  eoatiaaey  to  tiaf , 

Amidst  a  moaralag  grove  ? 

Art  turn'd  philosopher,  that  all 

Th*  appendaffes  of  light 
And  beauty  thou'rt  content  to  lose. 

And  sing  fa  any  plight  ? 

Hath  music  sach  a  shrlae  In  thee. 

That  barsilBf  with  excess 
Of  sooK,  thoB  bid'st  tbe  brilllaat  lay 

Ring  thro*  a  wllderaess  ? 

Thy  mates  are  sileat :  doth  coaeeit 

Thy  swelling  bosom  Are, 
To  antMlale  tbe  timid  sprlag, 

Aad  be  thyself  iu  qoire  ? 
Or,  while  the  lvy!s«ncient  leaf 

Gloss'd  o'er  ihy  leopard  vest. 
All  the  wild  spiilt  of  thy  soag 

Mate  la  thy  mournfal  breast. 

Did  the  red  robin's  fllppaat-aota 

lliiae  emulation  raise, 
And  lure  from  thy  relactsat  throat 

The  suang»»the  lovely  lays? 
Whate*er  it  be— sing  on,  sing  on,    ■ 

For  all  enrapt  the  while; 
See  Winter's  self  a  tiptoe  coase. 

Surprised  iato  a  smile. 

HoaAcs  GuiLFoma. 
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CURIOUS  8PEBCH  OF  HUBERT; 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

pom  THB  OLIO. 

Enolamd  had  formerly,  bold  and  an- 
fKncbing  ecdesiasticii,  men  who  valaed 
tke  bappiness  of  tbeir  flocks  more  than 
the  tmilea  of  princes ;  she  had  also  a 
&ir  sprinkling  of  the  servile  and  the 
baseband  of  these,  Hubert,  Archbishop  of 
'  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
First,  famishes  a  foir  specimen.  Upon 
the  death  of  Richard,  Prince  John,  who 
bad  done  every  thing  to  overthrow  the 
Kovemment  of  bis  brother,  and  who,  as 
ii  well  known,  had  prolonged  his  cap- 
tivity in  Austria,  was  crowned  king  of 
England,  when  tlie  archbishop  delivered 
the  following  singular  speech  : — 

^No  person  can  have  a  right  to  the 
crown  of  this  kingdom,  unless,  after 
humbly  invoking  God*s  Holy  Spirit,  he 
be  flrst  unanimously  elected  for  his 
extraordinary  virtues,  and  thei.  solemn- 
ly  anointed  and  consecrated.  In  this 
we  imitate  what  was  practised  with  re- 
gard to  Saul  and  David,  whom  God  was 


THB  TWO  GOO6T81  OB  aoan* 

TALITY  REWARDED. 


Many  years  ago,  (such  Isthe  Impofft 
of  the  Indian  word  Jupsuwa,)  there 
lived  near  the  borders  of  lake  Sop^ 
rior,  a  noted  hunter,  who  had  a  wUe 
and  one  diild.  His  lodge  stood  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  forest,  several  days 
journey  fifom  any  other  person.  He 
spent  his  days  in  the  noble  amuseacni 
of  hunting,  and  his  evenings  in  relat- 
ing to  his  wife  the  incidents  that  had 
befallen  him  in  the  chase.  As  gaoK 
was  then  very  abundant,  he  seldeai 
fiiiled  to  bring  home  in  the  evening^ 
an  ample  store  of  meats,  to  last  iIkoi 
until  the  succeeding  evening;  and 
while  they  were  seated  at  the  lire  of  his 
ekanly-swept  lodge,  partaking  of  the 
firuiU  of  his  daily  labour,  he  oitertain- 
ed  his  wife  in  conversation,  or  in  oe- 
casionallv  relating  those  tales,  or  en- 
fordng  those  precepts,  which  every 
good  Indian  esteems  necessary  for  the 
instruction  of  his  wife  and  his  chiklren. 


SK^trJwL'SeC^o/iW    ^Trre";oTedf^""an^ 
neither  of  them  was  the_son  of  a  king,    ^^^^^^  surrounded  with  aU  that  they 

deemed  necessary  to  their  comfort,  and 
happy  in  the  society  of  each  other,  their 


Bortoyally  descended.   The  former  was 
chosen  for  his  valour,  the  laUer  for  his 
humility  and  piety ;  it  being  God*s  will 
that  such  as  were  to  be  clpathed  with 
sovereign  powei;,  should   be    distin- 
guished in  an  eminent  manner  by  his 
virtues.    1^  therefore,  any  one  of  the 
fomilvof  the  late  king  outshines  the  rest 
in  noble  qualities,  we  ought  to  make  no 
scruple  to  submit  ourselves  to  his  au- 
thority.   I  say  this  in  behalf  of  the 
noble  Duke  John,  here  present,  brother 
to  our  illustrious  King  Richard,  who 
dted  without  issue.    This  prince  being 
•ndpwsd  wUk  mtmif  viriu$9,  particu- 
larly consummate   wisdom,  and   un- 
dauBded  courage,  we  therefore,  on  ac- 
count of  both  bis  birth  and  m^rU^  elect 
him  for  our  Sovereign  Lord,  after  having 
humbly  invoked  the  Holy  Spirit**  How 
different  was  the  conduct  of  this  prelate, 
lo  that  of  Waliingham,  at  a  later  period 
c^our  history,  wlu>  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, had  the  humanity  and  tlie  courage 
to  interpose  t>etween  the  patriot  Wal- 
lace, and  his  sanguinary  rival  Edward, 
and  heedless  of  the  displeasure  of  that 
cruel  monarch,  administered  the  sacra- 
ment to  the  heroic  sufferer.    Talk  of  the 
insolence  of  Beckett,  indeed !    Can  it 
appear  in  a  worse  light  than  the  con- 
duct of»him,  who  placed  a  crown  on  the 
head  of  one  of  the  worst  kings  that  ever 
swayed  a  sceptre  I  A.M. 


lives  passed  away  in  cheerful  soUtede 
and  sweet  contentment.  The  breast  of 
the  hunter  bad  never  felt  the  conpono 
tions  of  remorse,  for  he  was  a  just  man 
in  all  his  dealings.  He  had  never  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  his  tribe,  by  encroacb- 
Ing  upon  the  hunting  grounds  of  hb 
neighbours,  by  taking  that  which  did 
not  of  right  belong  to  him^  or  by  any 
act  whatever  calculated  to  dinleue  the 
village  chiefs,  or  offend  the  Great  Spi- 
rit His  chief  ambition  was  to  support 
iiis  family,  with  a  sufficiency  01  food 
and  clothing  by  his  own  unaided  eier- 
tions,  and  to  share  tlieir  happincas 
around  his  cheerful  evening  Are.  As 
yet  the  white  man  had  not  taught  thesi 
that  blankets  and  clothes  were  neces- 
sary to  their  comfort,  or  that  guns 
could  be  used  in  killing  game.  ^Skins 
answered  the  purpose  c^  the  former^ 
and  the  bow  and  arrow  well  supplied 
the  place  of  the  latter.  They  had  no 
occasion  to  cut  down  large  trees  ttien, 
any  more,  than  at  the  present  period, 
and  axes  of  stone  answered  all  theoBO- 
derate  and  simple  purposes  of  the  In- 
dian life.  Iron  and  gunpowder,  with 
all  their  multiplied  concomitanta,  bad 
not  yet  found  thenr  way  into  these  r^ 
mote  and  peaceful  forcets,  nor  had  the 
white  man  poured  his  wrathCid  phials 
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of  liquid  flr«*  apon  th»  Indiaai  na- 
tions. 

So  peaoeably  glided  away  the  life  of 
the  Cnippew a  baBter»  happy  in  his  ig- 
norance^  bat  still  happier  in  his  Sim- 
plicity^  and  his  full  reliance  upon  the 
snperintending  care  of  an  overruling 
Great  Spirit 

One  evening  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, it  chanced  that  lie  remained  out 
later  than  osual,  and  bis  wife  sat  lone- 
some in  the  tent,  and  began  to  be  agi- 
'tated  with  fears  that  some  fatal  acci- 
dent had  befallen  biro.  Darkness  had 
akeady  veiled  the  face  of  nature.  She 
listened  attentively  to  catch  the  sound 
of  coming  footsteps,  but  nothing  could 
be  heard  bat  the  wind  mournfully 
whistling  around  the  sidei  of  their 
slender  lodge.  Time  passed  away  in 
this  state  of  suspense,  every  moment 
augmenting  her  tears,  and  adding  to 
her  disappointment.  Suddenly  she 
hesrd  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps, apon  the  frozen  surface  of  creali- 
ingsoow.  Not  doubting  it  must  be  lie 
whom  she  expected,  she  auickly  un« 
fastened  the  loop,  which  lietd  by  an  in- 
ner frstening  the  skin-door  of  the 
lodge,  and  throwing  it  open,  beheld 
two  strange  females  standing  in  fronL 
Conrtesy  left  her  no  room  for  delibera- 
tion. She  bade  them  enter  and  warm 
thesMebres,  knowing  from  the  distance 
to  the  nearest  neighbours,  that  they 
nrast  have  walked  a  considerable  dia- 
tance.  When  they  had  entered  she  in- 
Tited  them  to  remain.  But  she  soon 
observed  that  thev  were  total  strangers 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
more  closely  she  scmtinized  their  man- 
ners, their  dress>  and  their  studied  de- 
portment, the  stronger  was  her  convic- 
tion that  they  were  persons  of  no  ordi- 
nary character.  No  efforts  could  in- 
duce them  to  come  near  the  fire ;  they 
took  their  seats  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
lodge,  and  drew  their  garments  about 
their  persons  in  snch  a  manner,  as  al- 
most completely  to  hide  tlieir  fi^es. — 
They  seemed  shy  and  taciturn,  and 
when  a  i^mpse  could  be  had  of  their 
ftices,  they  were  pale,  even  to  a  deathly 
hoe;  their  eyes  were  vivid  but  sunken ; 
their  cheek  bones  quite  prominent^  and 
their  whole  persons,  as  tar  as  could  be 
judged,  slender  and  emaciated.  Seeing 
that  her  guests  avoided  conversation, 
as  well  as  observation,  she  forbore  to 
question  them,  and  sat  in  silence  until ' 
her  husband  entered.     He  had  been 


*  A  llttral  tranihtioo  of  Hm  CbipptWft  word 
for  wdtnt  tpiirtis.    . 


led  farther  than  ntoal  in  the  parsvk  of 
game,  bnt  returned  with  the  carcass  of 
alar^  and  fax  deer.  The  moment  be 
entered  the  lodge,  the  mysterious  fe- 
males exdairoed,  ^^  Behold!  what  a 
fine  and  fat  animal  !**  and  they  imme- 
diately ran  and  pulled  off  pieces  of  the 
whitest  fat,  which  thev  ate  with  aridity* 
As  this  is  esteemed  the  choicest  part  of 
the  animal,  such  conduct  appeared  very 
strange  to  the  hunter ;  but  supposing 
they  had  been  a  long  time  without  food, 
he  forbore  to  accuse  them  of  rudeness, 
and  his  wife,  .taking  example  from  tlie 
husbsnd,  was  equulv  guarded  in  her 
language.  On  the  following  evening 
the  same  scene  was  repeated.  He 
brought  home  the  best  portions  of  the 
game  he  had  killed,  and  while  in  the 
act  of  laying  it  down  before  his  wife, 
according  to  custom,  the  two  femalea 
came  up  eagerly,  and  tore  off  large 
pieces  of  fat,  which  they  ate  with  greed- 
iness, as  on  the  preceding  evening.— 
Such  behaviour  was  calculated  to  raise 
displeasure  on  the  brow  of  the  hunter, 
but  still  the  deference  due  fo  strange 
guests,  induced  him  to  pass  it  over  In 
silence.  Observing  their  partiality  for 
this  part  of  the  animal,  he  resolved  the 
next  day  to  anticipate  their  wants,  by 
cutting  off  and  t>ing  up  a  portion  of 
the  fkt  for  each.  This  ne  placed  upon 
the  top  of  his  burden,  and  as  soon  as 
be  entered  the  lodge,  he  gave  each  her 
portion.  Still  the  guests  appeared  dis- 
satisfied, and  took  more  from  tlie  car- 
cass lying  before  the  wife.  Many  per- 
sons would  have  repressed  this  for- 
wardness, either  by  some  look,  word, 
or  action;  but  this  man,  being  a  just 
and  prudent  man,  slow  to  provocation, 
and  patient  under  petty  afBictions,  did 
neither.  He  was  perhaps  the  more 
disposed  to  this  ^uiet  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance, by  an  opinion  that  his  guests 
were  persons  of  distinguished  rank, 
who  chose  thus  to  visit  liim  in  dis- 
guise, and  also  by  reflecting  that  the 
best  luck  had  attended  him  in  hunting, 
since  tlie  arrival  of  the  mysterious 
strangers  beneath  his  roof. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  deportment 
of  the  females  was  unexceptionable,  al- 
though marked  with  some  peculiarities. 
They  were  quiet,  modest,  and  discreet. 
They  maintained  a  cautious  silence 
through  the  day,  neither  uttering  a 
word,  nor  moving  from  the  lodge.  At 
night  they  wouki  get  up,  and  takinc 
thoie  implements  which  were  then  used 
in  breaking  and  preparing  wood,  re- 
pair^ to  the  forest.  Here  they  would 
busy'theinselves  in  seeking  dcylimba 
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and  fragnftntit  of  trees  blown  down  by 
tempests.  When  a  sufficient  quantity 
had  been  gathered  to  last  until  the  suc- 
ceeding night,  they  carried  it  home 
upon  their  shoulders ;  then,  carefully 
putting  ever?  thing  in  its  proper  place 
within  the  lodge,  they  resumed  thefr 
seats,  and  their  studied  silence.  They 
were  careful  to  return  from  their  noc« 
turnal  labours  before  the  dawning  of 
day,  and  were  never  known  to  stay  oat 
beyond  that  hour.  In  this  manner, 
they  repaid,  in  some  measure,  the 
kindness  of  the  hunter, '  and  relieved 
bis  wife  from  one  of  her  roost  laborious 
duties. 

Thus  nearly  the  whole  winter  passed 
away,  every  day  leading  to  some  new 
development  of  character,  which  served 
to  endear  the  parties  to  each  other. — 
The  visitors  bepn  to  assume  a  more 
hale  and  hralthuil  aspect.  Their  faces 
daily  lost  something  of  that  deathly 
hue  which  had  at  first  marked  them, 
and  they  visibly  improved  in  strength, 
and  threw  off  some  of  that  cold  reserve 
and  forbidding  austerity,  which  had 
kept  the  hunter  so  long  in  ignorance  of 
their  true  character.  One  evening,  the 
hunter  returned  very  late,  after  having 
spent  the  day  in  toilsome  exertion,  and 
laying  the  product  of  his  hunt  at  his 
wife's  feet,  the  silent  females  began  to 
tear  off  the  fat  in  such  an  unceremo- 
nious manner,  that  the  wife  could  no 
longer  control  her  feelings,  and  suffer- 
ed the  thought  to  pass  hastily  in  her 
mind,  "  This  conduct  is  certainly  most 
extraordinary !  How  can  1  bear  with 
it  any  longer  !**  She  did  not,  however, 
give  utterance  to  her  feelings.  But  an 
immediate  change  was  seen  in  the  fe- 
males. They  became  unusually  reserv- 
ed, and  showed  evident  signs  of  being 
oneasy  in  their  situation.  The  good 
hunter  immediately  perceived  this 
diange,  and,  fearful  that  they  had  tak- 
en offence,  so  soon  as  they  had  retired 
to  rest,  demanded  of  his  wife  whether 
any  harsh  expression  had  escaped  her 
lips  during  the  day.  She  replied  that 
she  had  uttered  nothing  to  give  the 
least  offence.  He  now  tried  to  com- 
pose himself  to  sleep,  but  he  felt  rest- 
ive and  uneasy,  for  he  could  plainly 
hear  the  sighs  and  half-smothered  la- 
mentations of  the  two  females.  Every 
moment  added  to  his  convictions  that 
their  gpiests  had  taken  deep  offence, 
and,  as  he  could  not  banish  this  idea 
from  hi;^  mind,  he  arose  on  his  conch, 
and  addressed  the  sobbing  inmates. 

"  Tell  me,  ye  women,  what  is  it  that 
causes  you  pain  of  mind,  and  makes 


you  otter  these  unceasing  tigfas !  Has 
my  helpmate  given  you  any  cause  of 
d^nce  during  the  day,  while  I  was 
Hbsent  in  the  diaset  My  fears  per- 
tfUade  me,  that  in  some  nngnarded  mo- 
ment, she  has  forgotten  what  is  due  to 
the  rights  of  hospiulity,  and  used  ex- 
pressions ill-befitting  the  mysterious 
character  which  you  seem  to  sustain. 
Tell  me,  ye  strangers  from  a  strange 
country — ye  women,  who  appear  to  be 
not  of  this  world,  what  is  it  that  causes 
you  pain  of  mind,  and  makes  you  utter 
these  unceasing  sighs  ?^ 

They  replied  that  no  unkind  expres- 
sion had  ever  been  used  towards  them 
since  their  residence  in  his  hospitable 
lodge ;  that  they  had  received  all  the 
affectionate  aUeniion  which  they  could 
reasonably  expect.  '*  It  is  not  for  our- 
selves," they  continued,  "it  is  not  for 
ourselves  that  we  weep.  We  are 
weeping  for  the  fate  of  mankind.  We 
are  weeping  for  the  fate  of  mortals, 
whom  death  awaits  at  every  stage  of 
their  existence.  Proud  mortals !  whom 
duiease  attacks  in  youth  and  in  age. — 
Vain  men  1  whom  hunger  pinches, 
cold  benumbs,  and  poverty  emaciates. 
Weak  beings  !  who  are  born  in  tears, 
who  are  nurtured  in  tears,  who  die  in 
tears,  and  whose  whole  course  is  mark- 
ed upon  the  thirsty  sands  of  life  in  a 
broad  line  of  tears.  It  is  for  these  we 
weep. 

"  You  have  spoken  truly,  brother;  we 
are  not  of  this  world.  We  are  spirits 
from  the  land  of  the  dead,  sent  upon 
the  earth  to  try  the  sincerity  of  the  liv- 
ing. It  is  not  for  the  dead,  but  for  the 
living  that  we  mourn.  By  no  meaai 
was  it  necessary  that  yonr  wife  should 
have  expressed  her  thoughts  towards 
as.  We  knew  them  before  they  were 
expressed.  We  saw  that,  for  once,  dis- 
pleasure had  arisen  in  her  heart.  It  is 
enough!  our  mission  is  ended.  We 
came  but  to  try  you,  and  we  knew,  b^ 
fore  we  came,  that  yon  were  a  kind 
husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  a 
temperate  man.  Still,  you  have  the 
weaknesses  of  a  mortal,  and  your  wife 
is  found  wanting  in  our  eyes.  But  it 
is  not  alone  for  you  that  we  weep.  It 
is  for  the  fate  of  mankind. 

"Often — very  often,  has  the  widower 
exclaimed,  '  O  death,  how  cruel,  how 
relentless  art  thou,  to  takeaway  my  be- 
loved friend,  in  the  spring  of  her  youth, 
in  the  pride  of  her  strength,  and  in  the 
bloom  of  her  beauty.  If  ihou  wilt  per- 
mit her  once  more  to  return  to  my 
abode  my  gratitude  shall  never  cease. 
I  will  raise  up  my  voice  continually 
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to  tbank  Ihe  faster  of  Life  for  so  ex- 
cellent a  boon.  I  will  devote  my  tinie 
to  stody  boir  I  can  best  promote  ber 
bapfHness^  while  tbe  is  permitted  to 
remain ;  and  oar  lives  shall  roll  away 
like  a  pleasant  stream  through  a  flowery 
valley.^  Thus  also  has  the  father  pray- 
ed for  his  son.  Ihe  mother  for  her 
daughter,  the  wife  for  her  husband,  the 
sister  for  ber  brother^  the  lover  for  his 
mistress,  the  friend  for  his  bosom  com- 
panion, until  the  sounds  of  mourning, 
and  the  cries  of  tbe  living  have  pierced 
the  very  recesses  of  the  dead.  Among 
those  who  have  called  for  their  depart- 
ed friends,  have  been  manv  who  were 
unkind  to  them  while  living.  These 
have^  not  foiled  to  promise  the  most  en- 
dearing conduct  should  their  relatives 
be  allowed  to  return. 

"Th6  Great  Spirit  has,  at  length,  con-, 
aented  to  make  a  trial  of  their  sinceri- 
ty, by  sending  us  upon  the  earth  at  a 
season  of  coldness  and  general  scar- 
city. He  has  done  this  to  see  how  we 
should  be  received,  coming  as  stran- 
gers, no  one  knowing  from  whither.-^ 
For  it  was  necessary  that  this  severity 
of  proof  should  fate  exacted.  Three 
moons  were  allotted  us  to  make  the  trial, 
and  if,  during  that  time,  no  irksome- 
neas  had  been  evinced,  no  angry  pas- 
sions excited  at  the  place  where  we 
should  take  up  our  abode,  all  those  in 
the  land  of  spirits,  whom  their  relatives 
bad  desired  to  return,  would  have  been 
restored.  We  liad  already  passed  more 
than  half  the  time  assigned  to  us.  Had 
your  wife  maintained  those  feelings  of 
unmiied generosity  and  kindness  which 
heretofore  marked  her  conduct,  tbe 
ransom  would  have  been  complete.  As 
soon  as  tbe  leaves  bad  begun  to  bud 
our  mission  would  have  been  success- 
fully terminated.  But  it  is  now  too 
late.  Our  trial  is  finished ;  and  we  are 
called  to  the  pleasant  fields  whence  we 
came.  It  is  not  for  those  who  remain 
there,  but  for  you  that  are  left  upon 
earth,  that  we  grieve. 

**  Brother— It  is  proper  that  one  man 
should  die  to  make  room  for  another, 
who  is  bom  in  his  place.  Otherwise 
tbe  world  would  be  filling  to  overflow- 
ing. It  is  just  that  the  goods,  gathered 
by  one,  should  be  len  to  be  divided 
amongst  others;  for  in  the  land  of  spi- 
rits there  is  no  want.  There,  there  is 
neither  sorrow  nor  hunger,  death  nor 
pain.  Pleasant  fields  spread  before  the 
eye,  filled  with  game,  and  with  birds 
of  handsome  shapes.  Every  stream 
has  good  fish  in  it,  and  every  hill  is 
crowned    with  groves     of  fruit-trees, 


sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  All 
kinds  of  games  have  been  invented  to 
amuse,  and  instruments  to  play  upon. 
It  is  not  here,  brother,  but  f  A«re,  that 
men  begin  truly  to  live.  It  is  not  for 
those  that  rejoice  through  those  plea- 
sant groves,  but  for  you  that  are  left  be* 
hind,  that  we  weep. 

''Brother— Take  our  thanks  for  your 
hospitable  treatment.  Regret  not  our 
departure.  Fear  not  evil  Thy  luck 
shall  still  be  good  in  the  chase  ;  and  a 
bright  sky  prevail  over  thy  lodge. — 
Mourn  not  for  us,  for  no  corn  will 
spring  up  from  tears;  but  join  our  la- 
mentations for  the  fate  of  mankind." 

The  spirits  ceased:  but  the  hunter 
had  no  power  over  his  voice  to  reply. 
As  they  continued  their  address  he  saw 
a  light  gradually  beamim;  from  their 
faces,  and  a  blue  vapour  filled  tbe  whole 
lodge  with  an  unnatural  light.  As  soon 
as  the  females  ceased,  darkness  gradual- 
ly prevailed.  He  listened,  but  the  sobs 
of  the  spirits  had  ceased*  He  heard  the 
door  or  his  tent  open  and  shut ;  but  he 
never  saw  more  of  his  mysterious  visi- 
tors. But  he  found  the  success  wliich 
they  had  promised  him.  He  became  a 
celebrated  hunter,  and  never  wanted  for 
any  thing  necessary  to  his  ease.  He 
became  the  father  oi  many  children,  all 
of  whom  grew  up  to  manhood :  and 
health,  peace,  and  long  life,  were  the 
rewards  of  his  hospitality. 


Ca&U  Catt. 


MARaiAGB.^The  more  married  neii 
you  have  (says  Vokaire),  the  fewer 
crimes  there  will  be.  Examine  ihe 
frightful  columns  of  yoar  criminal  ca- 
lendars ;  you  will  there  find  a  hnndred 
youths  executed  for  one  father  of  a  fi»- 
mily.  Marriage  renders  pien  mol-e  vir- 
tuous and  more  wise.  Tbe  fkither  of  a 
family  is  not  willing  to  blush  before  his 
children. 

History  op  a  Skull. — A  recent 
number  of  a  Berwick  paper  says:— - 
"  We  have  now  lying  before  us  a  hu- 
man skull,  which  local  tradition  affirms 
to  be  the  skull  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir 
Aleiancier  Seaton,  deputy-governor  of 
Berwick,  who  were  hanged  b^  Edward 
the  Third  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
still  called  Hanging-dyke-neuk,  whichr 
fronts  the  castle.  We  have  never  seen 
any  good  reason  for  denying  the  com- 
mission of  this  piece  of  atrocious  perfidy. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ingenui^  of  all 
the  historians  in  the  world  will  not 
convince  the  inbabitanta  of  this  .part  of 
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tfe«eofiiitry  thM  it  it  no(  a  fact;  and 
the  history  of  the  ikuU  is  curious*  The 
kite  Joyce  James,  an  aged  brickinakac» 
who  died  several  years  ago,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  nearly  a  hundred,  re- 
membered  a  cairn  on  Hanging-dyke- 
neak,  which  was  taken  down  mote  than 
a  century  ago,  that  was  known  as  Sea- 
ton*8  cairn,  and  when  displaced,  under- 
neath were  found  two  skulls.  After- 
wards they  were  purchased  by  the  late 
Admiral  8tow*s  father,  and  remained  in 
liis  possession  nearly  fifty  years-  They 
were  then  deposited  in  the  old  Tweed- 
mouth  workhouse:  and  each  skull  had 
two  holes  perforated  through  it,  as  if 
with  a  gimlet  or  some  such  instrument. 
For  many  years  there  has  been  no  trace 
of  them,  tin  latel  j  one  of  them  was 
foundin  a  garret  of  the  said  workliouse, 
which  fs  now  a  dweUing-houte,  and  in 
the  repairs  of  the  boqise  it  had  been 
boilt  into  the  walL  An  aged  fisherman 
who  has  completed  his  fourscore  years 
and  ten.  desoribed  the  skulls  as  he  saw 
them  when  a  you'th,  with  the  two  small 
bo^  In  the  centre,  and  on  its  being 
produ<»d  before  him  he  readily  recog- 
nised It  as  one  of  the  two  he  had  seen 
more  0ian  seventy  years  ago.— The 
skull  i»  at  least  a  curiosity.** 

UitnxPBOTBDllBBicoNTaB.— The  Em- 
peror Alexander  was  accustomed  to 
travel  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  On  a 
certain  occasion  his  majesty,  fatigued 
by  having  remained  a  long  time  in  his 
carrisge,  alighted,  and,  unaccompanied 
by  any  of  his  suite,  pursued  his  way  on 
ft>ot  through  a  village  that  lay  before 
him.  The  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias 
was  attired  in  his  usual  travelling  coa- 
luma,  a  military  great-coat  without  any 
partiealar  mark  of  distinction.  Desirous 
of  obtaining  some  information  respect- 
ing the  road  he  was  pursuing,  heao- 
cMted  a  miliury  looking  personage, 
wlio'stood  smoking  a  cigar  at  the  door 
of  a  house.  To  each  of  the  emperor*s 
questions  tlie  stranger  replied  in  the 
most nncourteoos  manner;  and bv way 
of  tarainating  the  ungracious  parley — 
^  AUow  me  to  ask,**  said  Alexander, 
^  what  may  be  your  military  rank  1"— 
**  Guess.**— *<  Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  be  a 
lieutenant  I**— «  Higher,  if  you  please.** 
— ««  Captain!**—"  Another  step.**— 
wMajorl*'— ♦♦Go  on,  go  on.**— «  Lieut. 
ColooeU  I  presume!**— ♦♦  You  have  hit 
it  at  last,  though  not  without  effort*' 
These  words  were  pronounced  in  atone 
of  arrogance;  and  the  several  answers 
in  the  preceding  dialogue,  were  accom- 
panied by  a  cloud  of  smoke  puffihl  full 
HI  Iho  anpcror*!  face.    "  Now 


my  tanif  good  Mr.  tVavellei^*'  said  (he 
oipcer^  ♦^Pray,  what  may  be  your  mi- 
litary rankr*— "  Guess.**—"  WcH, 
then»  at  the  first  glance,  1  should  ray 
CapUjn !"— «  Higlier,  if  you  please.**— 
"Lieut.-Colonel!**— •♦Pray  goon.'  — 
♦♦  Colonel!'*—"  A  Httle  higher,  if  you 
please.**^  (The  officer  upon  this  threw 
away  the  stump  of  his  cigar.)  ♦♦  Major  • 
General!**—*'  Another  step,  if  you 
please.*'  (The  officer  now  s^ood  im- 
moveable at  'attention.*  ♦♦Your  ex- 
etHeare  is  then  Lieut-General!**— 
♦♦  You  are  not  oiilfe  up  to  the  mark.** — 
♦♦  In  that  case  I  have  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress mvself  to  his  Serene  Highnesi  the 
Field-Marshal!**— ♦♦  Do  me  the  favour, 
Lieut^-Colonel,  to  make  another  efibrt** 
— ♦♦  Ah,  sire!**  cried  the  officer  with 
emotion,  ♦♦  will  your  Mmesty  deign  to 
pardon  me !  Btit  could  1  imagine  tliac 
the  Emperor  **  —  "  I  am  not  of- 
fended ;  and  to  prove  it,  if  you  have  a 
favour  to  ask  I  will  grant  it  with  plea- 
sure.** 

Spanish  Lotaltt.— A  brother  ^tlie 
Cende  de  Santa  Crux,  an  archdeacon  of 
Cordova,  had  no  sooner  heard  the  be- 
trayal of  the  Spanish  galleys  and  trea- 
sure to  the  enemy,  than  he  hastened  to 
the  baptismal  register  of  the  citj,  and 
tore  out  the  leaf  which  contaihed  his 
brother^s  name,  indignantly  exclalminf, 
♦♦  May  ^o  record  of  so  rile  a  wreCch  re- 
main amongst  men  !**  At  the  court  of 
Philip  a  country  priest  obtained  an  au- 
dience of  the  queen,  and  offered  her  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pistoles  from  a 
small  village  with  only  the  same  num- 
ber of  houses.  "  Mv  flock,'*  he  added, 
♦♦  are  ashamed  at  not  being  able  to  send 
a  larger  sum ;  but  they  entreat  your 
majesty  to  believe  that  in  the  same 
purse  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  hearts 
faithful  even  to  death.'*     . 

L»rd  lfeA««>  UUt.  ^fthe  Wmr  i%  Spmh^ 

Chouans. — The  distinction  between 
the  ♦«  Chouans**  and  the  ♦♦  Veuieans,** 
two  parties  so  often  mentionea  in  the 
history  of  republican  France,  is  not 
very  generally  understood.  Under  tlie 
salt  ux  laws  of  the  old  Government 
there  was  much  smuggling  and  a  great 
contraband  trade  in  that  article.  The 
salt  smugglers  used  to  go  about  in  pe^ 
ties  at  n^ht,  when  they  made  use  or  a 
noise  imitating  the  scream  of  the  chou- 
ette,  or  little  owl,  as  a  signal  to  esch 
other  to  escape  tbe  revenue  oflicers  if 
the  party  was  not  strong,  or  to  assemble 
if  they  felt  themselves  in  sufficient  force 
for  resistance.  The  signal  was  after- 
wards used  for  political  purposes  in  the 
first  revolutioo,  and  hence  tne  republi- 
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CUM  oted  to  give  the  ntnie  of  choaeltes 
u  aa  appellation  of  oontempt ;  which, 
by  a  transition  familittr  to  the  F^nch 
language,  afterwards  changed  to  cbou- 
ans.  The  Chooans  were  the  refase  of 
the  Vendeans,  who  united  with  troops 
of  marauders.  Unlike  the  Vendeans, 
who  could  not  bear  nocturnal  fighting, 
the  Chooans  made  all  their  attacks  by 
night  They  never  deserved  the  name 
of  soldiers ;  they  were  smugglers  trans- 
formed into  bandittL 

TaiBOULBT.— Of  thia  King's  Pool,  it 
is  related  by  M.  da  Radier,  in  his 
^Recreations  Historiques,'  that  a  noble- 
nan  of  distinction  having  threatened  to 
cause  him  to  be  whipped  to  death  for 
mentioning  him  with  too  much  free* 
dom,  TViboulet  complained  grievously 
of  the  menace  to  Francis  I.  ^  Do  not 
be  afraid,'*  was  the  answer,  ^  for,  should 
any  one  presume  to  kill  you,  I  will 
bave  the  murderer  hanged  up  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after.'*— •<  Ah!"  cried 
Tribonlei,  ^  I  wish  your  Majesty  would 
order  him  to  be  hanged  up  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  te/bre**  The  King's  fools  are 
aupposed  to  have  been  supplied  from 
TVoyes,  in  Champagne,  as  in  the  re- 
cords of  that  town  there  is  a  letter  pre- 
served from  Charles  V.  of  Prance,  sig- 
nifying to  the  BCagistrates  the  death  of 
bis  fool,  and  ordering  them  to  send  him 
another,  according  to  ancient  custom. 
Du  Radier  gives  an  inscription  on  a 
monutknent  extant  in  1766,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation :— ^  Here  lies 
Thevenin  de  St.  Legier,  Fool  to  our  So- 
vereign liord  the  King,  who  died  on  the 
llth  July,  in  the  year  of  grace  1874. 
Pray  for  his  soul." 

Morbid  Sbiisibilitt.— 'M  am  con- 
vinced /'  says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  *<  that 
the  great  mi^ity  of  those  complaints 
which  are  considered  purely  mental, 
•uch'  as  irritability  and  irascibility  of 
teai4»er,  gloomy  melancholy,  timidity 
and  irreaalution^  despondency,  Ac 
migbt  be  greatly  remedied,  if  not  cih 
tiri^y  removed,  by  a  proper  system  of 
temperance,  and  a  very  little  medicine. 
On  this  account,  medical  men  often 
have  it  in  their  power  to  confer  an  im- 
mense boon  of  happinesa  on  many  valu- 
able members  of  society,  whose  lives 
are  rendered  wretched  by  morbid  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  mind,  having  its  un- 
suspected source  in  morbid  sensibility 
ot  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  the  nervous 
system.  From  numerous  (acts,  indeed, 
which  have  come  within  my  own  ob- 
servation, I  am  convinced  that  miny 
strange  antipathies,  disgusts,  caprices 
«f  tempei^  snd  eooeatricities,  which  are 


considered  solely  il  obliquities  of  the 
intellect,  have  their  source  in  corporeal 
disorder.  By  a  temporary  gastric  de- 
rangement many  an  enterprise  of  ^  vast 
pith  and  moment"  has  had  its  '^  current 
turned  awry,"  and  **  lost  the  name  of 
action."  The  philosopher  and  the  meta- 
physician, who  know  but  little  of  these 
reciprocities  of  mind  and  matter,  have 
drawn  many  a  false  conclusion  from, 
and  erected  many  a  i>asele8s  hypothesis 
on^  the  actions  of  men.  Many  a  happy 
and  lucky  thought  has  sprung  from  an 
empty  stomach !  Many  an  important 
undertaking  has  been  ruined  by  a  bit  of 
undigested  pickle— many  a  well-laid 
acheme  has  failed  in  execution  from  a 
drop  of  green  bile— many  a  terrible  and 
mereilem  edict  has  gone  forth  in  conse^ 
qnence  of  an  irritated  gastric  nerve !" 

Tarn  Aurora  Borbalis.  — Hw  llrst 
appearance  of  tlie  Aurora  Borealis  in 
crar  hemisphere  greatly  alarmed  the 
citisens  of  Bristol,  who  snperstitioaaly 
imagined  that  it  foreboded  some  ap- 
proaching national  calamity*  A  manu- 
script, preserved  among  the  records  of 
that  city,  informs  os,  that  '<  on  the  ITih 
October,  1564,  there  were  seen  in  the 
sky  beams  as  red  as  fire  out  of  a  for* 
nace,  and  after  that  there  followed  a 
plague  which  lasted  a  whole  year,  and 
carried  off  upwards  of  two  thousand 
persons."  b.  h.  a. 

Fliobt  of  Charlbs  tab  Sbcord 

APTBR  THB  BaTTLB    OF    WoRCBSTBR« 

^<?harles,  in  his  progress  towards 
Bristol,  was  pursued  by  a  party  of 
the  enemy  to  the  new  ferry  over  the 
Severn.  He  rode  through  Shire  New- 
ton, and  crossed  the  Severn  at  Ohio* 
well  pit,  on  the  Gloucestershire  side. 
The  boat  had  scarcely  returned  beforo 
a  l>ody  of  the  republicans,  amounting 
to  sixty  men,  followed  him  to  the  Black 
Rock,  and  threatenintc  them  with  in- 
atant  death  if  they  refused,  compelled 
the  ferrymen  to  take  them  across.  Ttie 
boatmen  were  rovalists,  and  lefttbem- 
on  a  reef  called  English  Stones,  which 
is  separated  from  the  Gloucestefshiro 
side  by  a  lake,  fordable  at  low  water; 
but  the  tide,  which  had  just  turned, 
flowed  in  with  greet  rapidity,  and  they 
were  all  drowned  in  attempting  to 
cross.  Cromwell,  when  informed  of 
this  disaster,  abolished  the  ferry,  and 
it  was  not  renewed  until  the  year  1T4S, 
The  renewal  occasioned  a  law-suit  be- 
tween the  family  of  St.  Pierre  and  the 
guardians  ofthe  Duke  of  Beaufort.  In 
the  course  of  tlie  suit,  documents  were 
produced  which  tended  to  confirm  this 
anecdote.  m,  n.  a. 
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Lord  Giorob  Diobv  bdre  t  con- 
ftpicaoas  part  in  the  lransactk>ss  of  U10 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  md\wm 
remarkable  for  his  talents 
teoces.  "His  life/*  sa^^^ 
"  was  one  oontradiclioiw  Mr 
against  popery,  and  emlmiee^  it ;  he 
was  a  sealoos  opposer  of  tlie  comt  and 
a  sacrifice  for  it ;  was  conscientioasly 
conrerted  in  the  midst  of  his  prosecu- 
tion of  Lord  Strafford,  and  most  on- 
oonscientioasly  a  prosecutor  of  Lord 
Clarendon.  'With  great  talents  he  al- 
ways hurt  himself  and  his  friends; 
with  romantic  bravery  he  was  always 
an  ansncoessful  commander.  He  spoke 
for  the  test  act  thoagh  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ;  and  addicted  himself  to  the 
atndy  of  astrology  on  the  birth-day  of 
true  philosophy.'*  m.m.k. 

Emolish  Pobtry  —  From  Cowper 
may  be  deduced  the  commencement  of 
the  third  great  era  of  modern  English 
literatare,  since  it  was  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  inspirntion  of  his  task, 
that  our  countrymen  are  indebted,  if 
not  for  the  existence,  yet  certainly  for 
the  character  of  the  new  school  of 
poetry,  established  first  at  Bristol,  and 
afterwards  trsnsferred  to  th^  Lakes,  as 
aoenery  more  congenial  and  undisturb- 
ed for  the  etercises  of  contemplative 
getiias.  Sottthey,  Coleridge,  and 
Woodsworth  started  almost  contempo- 
raoeoosly  in  the  same  path  to  fame — a 
new  one,  indeed,  untrodden  and  entan- 
gled with  thorns,  or  obstructed  with 
•tones,  yet  in  many  parts  fertile  and 
diversified;  blooming  with  aU  the 
beauty,  and  breathing  with  all  the  fra- 
grance of  the  richest  and  most  cultiv»- 
led  enclosures  of  the  Muses.  The  minds 
and  the  feelings,  the  passions  and  pre- 
jodicea  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  attain- 
mnatf  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
were  at  that  time  roused  and  interested 
by  thefoirand  promising,  the  terrific 
and  stupendous  events  of  the  French 
revolution ;  and  the  excitement  of  this 
portentous  phenomena  in  the  state  of 
Burope  prepared  this  nation  especially 


the  freedom  wilk^hich  all  ques- 
iiotts  might  be  dtscuMud)  for  that  peco- 
liar  cast  of  subjects  and  of  style,  both 
in  verse  and  prose,  for  whieh  the  pre- 
sent period  is  distinguished  from  every 


IFsrietM. 


CcTRious  BlaiiBNTO.—The  MctdUg 
Magmxtu  gives  two  original  autograph 
letters ;  the  first  a  very  remarkable  one 
ftxMB  Marst,  which  gives  rise  (o  some 
curious  reflections  and  dedactions;  the 
other  is  fr^m  Beaumarchals,  the  author 
oi  Figaro  and  the  Barber  0/  SevOia^ 
in  which  the  foUowing  singular  pas- 
sage occurs.  He  is  relating  a  convem- 
tlon  with  the  Duke  de  Lauragnajs,  ce- 
lebrated for  eccentricities  and  profit 
gacy:— *' '  Bat  now  the  only  treasure 
that  remains  to  me  is  this,'  said  the 
duke,  pointing  to  a  ring  on  bis  finger, 
'  a  treasure  which  no  earthly  power 
shall  prevail  on  me  to  part  wi^  It 
enables  me  to  bear  up  with  all  my  uns^ 
fortunes— it  is  my  sole  eonsolatfon— 
this,  sir,  is  my  wife — my  beloved  wifr!' 
I  thought  of  the  refuge  for  lunatics,  ud 
my  countenance  probably  expressed  my 
feelings.  ^  No,  sir,  I  am  not  aud ;  tUs 
ring,  or  rather  port  of  it,  was  once  a 
beautiful  and  amiable  woman ;  she  ren- 
dered me,  during  her  life-time,  the  hap- 
piest of  moruls,  and  when  her  soul 
winged  its  flight  to  the  celestial  regions, 
I  was  determined  tliat  so  much  beauty 
and  loi;eliness  should  not  become  the 
prev  of  vile  reptiles.  I  applied  to  Van- 
derberg,  thecbemist,  who,  having  placed 
the  remains  in  a  sheet  of  asbestos,  it 
was  committed  to  the  flanaes,  and  re- 
duced, by  violent  heat,  to  a  sonll  quan- 
tity of  powder,  which,  after  wans,  i>y 
some  chemical  preparation,  was  /:on- 
verted  into  a  bine  vitrified  substance; 
here'it  is,  sir,  set  in  a  gold  rii%— tlie 
very  quintessence  of  my  adorable  part- 
ner !*  At  this  moment  some  person  waa 
announced ;  I  took  my  hat,  and  wished 
Lauraguais  a  good  momii^.*' 


IBiArs  AitH  iCi^rim^Ioss. 


Tuesday,  ITth  July. 
Jttty  17-Caplain  J.  81«l«r.  master  of  tb«  llu»> 
Iwdun  alMun-lMMt.  and  »  Loudoa  merdwat.  was 
killad  a*  the  veuel  was  rafturniog  wiUi  a  partj 
fiom  an  experimental  voyage  up  tbe  Nore.  He 
sat  down  by  the  opening,  and  was  about  to  lean 
bis  head  on  hia  arm,  when  he  fell  amongst  the 
works,  awl  before  tbe  macUnanr  could  be  slnp- 
P«lt  was  crushed  to  death. 


Thursday,  19th  July. 

Un-Kiof  Ooorge  iV.  cnywncd. 

Friday,  20th  July. 
St.  Margaret,  a  virgin  manjr  of  Antiocb,  Mf- 
forsd  death  about  the  year  CTS. 

Wednesday,  S6th  July. 

On  this  day  St.  James  the  apostia.  osaally 
callad  tbe  great,  or  elder,  tbe  patron  swot  of 
8pain.suff«Md  martyrdom  about  Ibe  year  M. 
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8miuHla9,July  II.  ISSff. 


iUutftrHUH  mrticlc. 

THE    SPIRIT  BRIDE. 
F^rthe  OUo. 

^  TkniKB  agaio  that  beauteous  figure 
lilts  before  me ;  am  I  then  in  love  with 
a  being  to  wtiom  I  have  never  spoken 
eren  a  pawing  word,  whose  name  i 
know  not,  or  whether  she  iw  worthy  of 
iieing  treasared  for  an  intftmt  in  my 
Imagination  1  but  then  a  form  so  lovelT» 
a  ftiee  ao  fair,  and  eyes  tliat  sparkle 
with  a  lostresodi  as  woman's  never  did 
before.  I  can  scarce  believe  it  is  one 
of  earths  cfealures ;  liowever  be  it  what 
it  nay,  should  we  again  meet  I  will 
boldly  declare  my  passion.  She  may 
disdain  it,  laagh  al  me,  call  me  pre- 
samptuoos— well,  well,  call  me  as  she 
will,  I  shall  have  spoken  to  her.** 

The  quickly  passing  figure  of  an 
elegant  being  had  drawn  forth  the 
above  solUoqoy  from  Alhert  Meenen, 
a  young  Hungarian  by  birth,  and  nearly 
related  to  soaie  of  tiie  first  families  in 
Presburg.  He  had  often  in  his  ram- 
blinga  met  (he  object  who  had  gained 

Vol.  IX, 


such  strong  boki  ufion  his  affiections, 
and  (ended  she  did  not  altogether  gaze 
upon  him  with  indiffiBrenoe ; — but  who 
w»»  abet  nobody  knew ;  the  spies  he 
had  employed  to  watch  her  liad  always 
been  baiiliNl,  and  there  appeared  a  mys« 
tery  hanging  anmnd  her  that  was  quite 
beyond  his  power  to  unraveL  Gould 
she  be  a  stranger  staying  a  short  thiie 
in  Presburg  1  He  caused  enquiries  to  be 
made  at  everjr  hotel  in  the  town,  whe- 
ther high  or  low,  hut  there  was  no  one 
at  ail  answering  the  deecription  had 
been  staying  there. 

Uncertain  wtiittier  to  go,  he  one  af^ 
tembon  dashed  hia  horse  fhrougl^  the 
magnificent  suburbs  of  Presburg,.  and 
found  himself  in  a  short  time  galloping 
across  the  wide  and  open  plain ;.  be 
was  completely  wcapped  up  in  his  me- 
ditations, allowing  the  animal  to  go 
where  and  ae  he  would,  until  the  crea- 
ture suddenly  shying,  nearly  tlirew 
him  from  his  saddle;  this  made  hiai 
look  op  to  see  what  had  occasioned* it. 
A  few  paces  before  him,  stood  the  fint 
incognita  he  had  so  diligently  and  in- 
effectually sought ;  her  gaae  seemyd 
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flied  upon  bim.  Albort  wm  now.  toiM 
IngOM  from  Protborg;  thb  wide  plain 
8e«ned  anieMnted  except  by  them- 
selveci  it  was  far  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  this  he  saw  at  a  glance,  how  then 
came  she  there  I  Her  long  and  flowing 
dress  of  the  purest  white,  and  slight 
reil  thrown  partially  over  her  beaatifol 
tresses,  were  not  such  as  the  proud 
Hangarian  dames  were  in  the  habit 
of  wearing;  he  threw  himself  off  bis 
horse,  and  approaching  towards  her, 


**  Maiden,  I  hare  sodght  thee  every- 
where, and  Qtttil  this  moment,  never 
have  I  been  so  blessed  as  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  express  the  fbelings  of  my 
heart.** 

'*Yoa  say  yon  sooght  me;  yes,  as 
•Qch  as  yott  dcrfeeekfcr  and  wide,  midst 
the  haunts  of  men ;  think  yon  it  was 
there  I  passed,  otherwise  than  as  a  flH- 
teringshadow!  had  yon  sooght  me  liere 
in  the  wide  extended  plains,  in  solitude 
and  qniet,  you  would  have  found  me^ 
where  only  I  could  listen  to  you.** 

^ Oh,  maiden!  be  you  what  yoO  may, 
hear  me  while  I  tay  I  love  thee,  as  man 
never  loved  befbre.  It  i^  not  n  passion 
of  eaith,  but  nH>re  approaching  the  na- 
ture of  thyself,  pure  as  the  mr  which 
plays  around  us ;  I  will  worship  thee, 
will  leave  all  to  follow  thee,  do  but  lis- 
ten to  me.** 

^  Your  love  is  like  that  of  all  earth"^ 
opsaturos,  flckle  aad  ^hinging  as  the 
wind;  amongst  yourselves  yon  win 
aflectionB  and  then  oast  oflt  the  softer  of 
90or  kind,  to  lingsr  on  fior  years  in 
bcart-brokcn  ango^  or  ftil  tlie  prey 
of  misphced  fbndnsas.  Withusitis 
not  so;  tlie  rolling  ooarae  of  time  still 
finds  as  the  ssune,  and  we  know  mt  the 
•orvowt  of  blighted  aftction.*' 

'<  Oh  do  not  cast  me  from  yoa,  hAr 
beiiK,fortheftmlUofothen;  lai 
by  all  1  hold  most  sacred,  by  thyi 


^  For  yonr  «ke|I  woold  fiice  the  arcli 
fiend  himselt** 

*•  You  promise  me  !** 

"I  do/ 

««*Tmthen,  &reweU!**  and  waving 
her  hand  towards  him,  her  form  gra- 
dually became  indiMinct,  antO  not 
a  trace  remained  to  shew  tliat  a  moment 
since  she  had  been  there.** 

Albert  found  his  horse  at  some  little 
distance  from  him  ouietly  graadng,  the 
animal  allowed  itself  to  betaken  witb- 
^  out  difficulty,  and  was  soon  on  the  road 
towards  Pr^borg.  At  the  subnrba, 
they  met  the  throng  returning  from  the 
Promenade,  and  as  Albert  rente  slowly 
on,  many  a  fiur  hand  was  waved  to  him 
from  a  cfl^r^ge  wtedow,  and  many  a 
dashing  Wxtti^inmom». as  he  proud- 
ly curvet^  'fi)r/miiw^(H«ndly  saluta- 
tion ;  bi4t^9A^jas96d  iinbeeded,  he  was 
counting  the  no^rs,  the  minutes,  nav, 
the  very  seconds,  until  be  should  agam 
behold  his  fair  sphrit 

<<  Are  you  turned  exchange  broker, 
andoDunting  the  bales  of  merchandise^ 
duly  consigned  V*  said  a  gentfeman  on 
borseba^,  riding  up  to  htm.     " 

^  Abs,  not**  sighed  Albert,  scarce 
lu»owing  what  he  was  saying. 

*^Alas,no!  mercyonos,  whatasi^! 
how  much  would  many  a  fair  maiden 
give  for  such  an  one  from  voo,  Afiiert!** 

•<DidIsigfa,StorwaldP 

"Why,  something  very  like  1  most 


J  thyself, 
that  lengthened  years  will  find  no 
change;  ever  shall  I  be  the  same^  the 


<*Yott  promise  bravelT ;  but  1 
been  warned  sgainst  the  promisss  of 
BMB,  find  bid  to  seek  those  amongst  my 
own  kind  with  whom  to  plight  my 
fiiilh;  had  I  not  seen  you  Ind^have 
doneeo,  but  now  it  is  too  late ;  1  have 
▼enlured  much  for  time,  move  thsnihon 
caoitever  know ;  should  I  bedeeeifud. 
tlMforeweUaU— ** 

«*Nav,  maiden,  speak  not  that,  but 
angur  for  the  best** 

^  Dare  yon  venture  to  meet  me  here^ 
Just  ae  the  tvening  it«  k  sbiniBg  forihy 


'<  I  was  thinking  of  my  poor  anit, 
who  lies  bniM.in  the  church  we  are 
you  know  she  used  to  ks  very 


<<  Why,  she  has  been  dead  theoe  airee 
yeaie,  and  often  as  I  have  ridden  by  the 
church  with  you,  1  never  heard  yon 
righ  for  the  poor  old  lady  before ;  botit 
won*t  do,  that  wae  not  a  sigh  for  an 
•unt;  it  was  too  deep,  too  heavtfok ; 
111  weger  aU  Pm  wortb,  it's  for  the  aweet 
daughter  of  the  Coumess  Eitlingen,  that 
wakied  with  so  much  at  the  eoort 


you  1 
iBte." 


Stopnald,  1  pledge  you  mrlKMiour 
you  use  mistsken  |f*  but  he  had  spurred 
on  his  horse,  mid  was  out  of  hearing, 
'^lliis  is  very  provoking,  it  will  be 
bruited  about  everywhere,  that  I  am 
smitten  with  the  counless*s  daughteiv 
and  there  an  people  foollah  enough  to 
behevelt.** 

Albert  gmre  Ina  horse  to  the  servant, 
and  retired  to  his  own  room,  there  to 
•wait  In  patlentsi  ufitil  it  wae  lime  lo 
seek  the  plains;  he  attired  hims^  in  a 
light  bunting  dress,  and  araied  only 
with  a  small  sword,  whkfa  ht  earned 
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iDore  for  ornament  than  protection, 
soaght  the  appointed  rendexToas.  A« 
%ke  readied  Im  spot  the  growing  gloom 
ymws  tncrea«ing  to  darkness ;  all  aroand 
^as  still  as  death,  not  even  the  distant 
sound  of  the  evening  chimes  was  borne 
towards  him ;  lie  looked  «p,  and  sair 
the  evening  star  shining  hrightly,  but 
no  where  through  the  gloom  could  lie 
trace  the  figure  of  her  he  sought'* 

*' Maiden,  I  am  liere  alone  to  seek 
thee.**  As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  per- 
ceived an  indistinct  form,  which,  as  it 
«ppreaelied  towards  him,  he  saw  was 
that  of  the  spirit  maiden  ;  he  flew  to 
clasp  her  ih  his  arms,  but  she  motioned 
him  hack  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity., 

<<  Creature  of  earth,  listen  to  me, 
mod  I  will  say  why  I  have  Wished  thee 
to  meet  me  here.  In  my  wanderings  I 
luive  seen  thee  oAen^have  loved  ttiee 
— nay,  more,  would  be  thy  bride;— 
will  you  forsake  the  creatures  of  thy 
kind  to  dwell  with  me  and  mine  t  thou 
dhalt  have  all  thy  fancy  or  imagination 
can  paints— all  thy  most  unbounded 
wishes  can  suggest,  as  conducing  to  thy 
iMippiness.  I  ask  in  return  only  thine 
afloctions,  pure  and  unalloyed.** 

**^hl  fair  being!  for  thee  alone  I 
will  forsake  all,-'the  most  I  could  have 
wiaheik  would  be  to  dwell  with  thee ; 
i  want  not  other  aids  fbr  perfect  hap*; 

riness ;  befieve  me,  sweet  creature^  Mr 
apeak  with  all  sjiilcerity.*! 
**  But  one  thing  more :  with  us,  when- 
ever aur  fiUlh  is  plighted,  if  by  word, 
dead,  or  action,  we  sully  those  vows  of 
fiiitfa,  Imt  for  an  instant,  then  must  we 
for  ever  part.  It  is  our  law,  we  must 
obey— wik  tfaou  bear  it  in  thy  remem- 


^  Dearest  uuddeBi  for  ever.** 

"There  then-  is  my  hand,  look  up 
tawards  the  evenki^  star,  and  swear 
that  thou  art  mine— mine  for  evei^— sad 
ifhMj  mme.** 

*M  swear!" 

As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  these 
wordSf  he  perceived  a  dense  mist  ga- 
llwring  around  them ;  his  hand  remain- 
ed ^a8|4ng  that  of  his  bride,  but  she 
Mioke.  not }  the  mist  was  too  thick  to 
aUow  him  to  see  her  features,  and  he 
inred  ta  auestion  lest  it  should  imply 
a  want  of  faith. 

In  a  few  seoonds  a  breese  came 
aweeplng  by^  and  quickly  dispersed  the' 
aiist.  Albcnrt  looked  up,  and  perceived 
belbre  him  a  palace  more  sMgniflceat 
dmn  even  liis  ftmcy  could  have  imagin- 
ad  t  lights  streamed  from  every  win^ 
daw  of  all  hues  and  shades;  whilst 
ftaai  <  t  thedoars  borst  tmopsaf  beings, 


some  making  the  air  resound  with  most 
melodious  music,  and  others  singine 
sweet  welcome  to  Eva  the  bride,  and 
the  creature  of  earth ;  on  every  side 
were  bands  of  spirit  beings  seeking 
amusement  in  a  thousand  various  ways, 
but  joining  their  voices  in  the  loud 
chorus  of  welcome ;  all  seemed  in 
search  of  pleasure  and  happines^ 
when  and  as  they  would;  and  the  loud 
laugh,  which,  at  intervals,  burst  forth 
with  such  hearty  good  will,  was  re- 
peated by  the  echo  until  it  died  faintly 
away,  or  mingled  with  the  music*8 
sounc^ 

*<This  is  now  our  home;  think  you 
it  will  cause  von  to  regret  the  dwel- 
lings of  mankind  V* 

«<  It  is  hideed  beautiful,**  replied  Al- 
bert ;  **  imagination  could  not  paint 
such ;  to  t>aM  my  days  here,  and  with 
thee,  my  charming  bride,  will  be  hap- 
piness such  as  we  could  not  fSsel  on 
earth.** 

''Each  see^  for  pleasure  as  the 
fancy  prompts ;  our  laws  are  so  simple 
that  we  scarce  know  of  their  existence, 
they  are  only  for  the  general  good,  one 
individual  cannot  oppress  another,  nor 
have  we  the  vain  ranks  and  shadows  or 
authority  like  you  on  earth;  we  live 
always  m  one  continued  round  of  en- 
joyments, and  the  cares  of  old  age  and 
decrepitude  are  unknown— but  let  us 
onward.*' 

They  joined  the  pomp  which  had 
oome  out  to  meet  them,  and  entered  to- 
gether the  palace  ;  the  interior  of  which 
was  of  correspondhig  magnificence 
with  alt  around;  one  saloon  was 
lighted  with  lamps,  sending  forth  a  soft 
bine  shade,  which  gave  the  appearance 
af  a  beautiful  clear  moonlight  night, 
whilst  another  throwing  forth  rays  of 
chastened  red,  seemed  to  inutate  the 
fiery  aspect  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
festivities  were  long  continued,  and 
often  and  loudly  did  the  walls  resound 
with  the  praises  of  the  bride,  each  voice 
joining  in  the  full  chorus,  whilst  some 
sweet  smger  gently  breathed  forth  the 
melody. 

Time  passed  away  unheeded ;  each 
day  saw  the  recurrence  of  the  joyotfis 
scene,  but  unlike  the  pleasures  of 
earth,  they  never  palled.  Albert  felt  a 
gaiety — an  elasticity  of  spirits,  such  as 
he  had  never  known  on  earth.  It 
Seemed  one  continued  summer  season, 
the  dun  and  dreary  winter  was  un- 
known; day  afker  day  he  wandered 
forth  with  the  fair  Eva,  who  would 
point  out  to  him  the  varfoas  beauties 
af  their  fairy  world.  ^  , 
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"Look  at  ttiat  iweeping  dale,  and 
yon  blue  mountain  rising  so  maiesti- 
cally — is  there  not  a  softened  boldness 
which  harmonizes  with  all  aroandV^ 

''It  is  indeed  a  loveW  scene,  where 
on  earth  could  we  seek  lor  such  !** 

''Look  again  at  thin  vast  plain  so 
richly  studded  with  forest  beanties,  and 
the  shining  river  working  its  irregular 
way  through  the  midst,  and  breaking 
out  at  intervals  in  smaller  streams.*' 

"Tit  beautiful!" 

"  And  the  temple  which  crowns  the 
summit  of  yon  rising  ground,  and  over- 
looks the  whole;— it  is  a  lonely  spot, 
whose  quiet  is  only  broken  by  the 
bird's  sweet  warblings;  I  used  to  love 
it  once,  and  past  many  an  hour  alone, 
when  I  could  not  join  the  merry  throng 
and  share  their  mirth— but  of  late  the 
path  thither  has  been  untrodden,  let  us 
towards  it  now." 

^  Ay,  and  we  will  sit  there  and  bring 
to  mind  the  by-gone  time  when  first  we 
met;"  saying  which,  they  turned  and 
sought  its  path. 

Albert  was  one  day  sitting  alone  in 
an  arl)our,  formed  by  the  overhanging 
boughs  of  the  willow,  his  eaie  was 
fixed  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  the  calm 
unmified  lake  before  him,  whilst  his 
thoughts  wandered  unheeded.  A  light 
bark  bad  pushed  oflf  from  the  side  of 
the  lake,  and  seemed  to  fly  along  the 
waters,  its  only  tenant  being  a  fair^ 
apiHt,  who  waa  evidently  making  to- 
wards the  arbour  in  which  Albert  was 
reclining ;  as  she  approached,  be  per- 
ceived it  was  one  whom  he  had  fire- 
quently  before  remarked,  not  alone  for 
her  exceeding  beauty,  but  because 
often  when  suddenly  turning,  he  had 
found  her  looking  intently  upon  him, 
and  as  their  eyes  met,  a  slight  blush 
mantled  o'er  her  cheeks,  and  she  would 
turn  away  with  an  air  of  confusion ; 
she  drew  up  the  bark  to  the  side  of  the 
arbour,  which  she  entered. 

"  Why,  creature  of  earth,  have  von 
sought  this  solitary  spot!  —  I  dad 
thought  your  kind  had  only  loved  to  be 
in  quiet  and  seclusion  when  the  lieart 
was  sad,  to  pour  out  its  griefii  unheed- 
ed —you  should  be  happy." 
*'  So  fair  being  am  1/^ 
"  So.  too,  is  the  gentle  Eva." 
^Indeed  f  hope  so,  but  there  are 
timea  when  sadness  seems  to  weigh 
upon  her;  a  sudden  thought  flashes  on 
her  mind,  that  in  an  instant  dispels  the 
smiles  that  have  been  playing  on  her 
countenance,— often  have  I  asked  her 
to  tell  me  the  reason,  but  never  has  i^ 
done  so." 


The  fair  spirit  turned  lo  look  towards 
the  lake,  for  her  cheeks  were  anffuaed 
with  a  crimson  hue>  which  tine  atrove 
to  conceaL 

"  Tis  well  you  should  not  know." 

"  1  will  not  add  to  her  sadness  by 
further  questioning." 

"Tell  me,  creature  of  earth,  whe- 
ther amongst  your  kind  men  knre  bat 
once." 

Albert  looked  up;  the  eyes  of  the 
fair  creature  were  fixed  upon  him,  and 
he  slowly  replied — "  Once  only  with 
tlie  true  fervour  of  love,  the  second  line 
it  i,  but" 

"  There  is  then  a  second  time^— haf« 
you  loved  more  than  once!" 

"But  once." 

"  Then  you  may  knre  agBia,"aiid  she 
drew  towards  him, "think  yoa  there 
are  none  save  Eva,  who  hate  seen  and 
loved  you  t  have  you  looked  with  indif- 
ference on  all  besides!  there  is  one 
who,  from  the  moment  yon  first  entered 
our  spirit  land,  has  never  ceased  to  feel 
for  you,  as  for  one — " 

"  I  must  not  listen  further,"  said  Al- 
bert, "let  me  beseech  you  toconaider— " 

"I  have  considered,  and  for  yonr 
aake  will  risk  all !  Oh  do  not  cast  me 
from  you— say  yon  will  not  hate  me;" 
and  she  sank  upon  her  knees  before 
him.  "I  will  pray  for  yon  to  the  even- 
ing star  whom  we  all  worship— I  will 
watch  over  you — but  oh,  do  not,  do  noi 
hate  me." 

Albert  gently  raised  her  from  the 
ground;  his  arm  had  endrcled  her 
waist,  and  her  head  fell  upon  his  breast; 
he  looked  an  instant  at  her  lovely  Cice, 
and  in  token  that  be  felt  nol  hatred, 
imprinted  on  her  lips  a  chaste  and  gen- 
tle kiss;— a  boat  at  that  moment  pained 
before  the  arbour,  and  to  his  horror 'he 
perceived  it  contained  the  gentle  Eva* 
~-he  flew  towards  her. 

"  Eva,  hear  me,  I  have  not  wronged 
thee;  but  listen  to  me  for  one  short 
instant,  Eva!  Eva!" 

She  faded  from  his  sijght,  and  he  saw 
a  thick  mist  was  gathering  aroand  hiai, 
.  bocaoie 


which   every   moment 
dense ;  in  a  short  time  it  died  away,  and 
he  perceived  he  was  again  in  the  plains 
of  Honeary— it  was  in  the  open  glare 
of  broaa  day. 
.  "Eva!" he  faintly  sighed,  "I  have 

not  deserved  this never   have  my 

thoughts  an  instant  wronged  thee  ;**  he 
looked  up,  and  ,saw  standing  a  few 
paces  bef<>re  him  the  figure  of  her  lie 
called  upon;  her  arms  were  folded 
across  her  breast,  and  her  coantenance 
seemed  worn  by  grief;  wliilst  bamii^ 
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tears  were  (att  chadog  each  other  down 
hercheeka. 

*•  Albert,  fare  thee  well^for  erer, 
fere  thee  well'-it  is  our  law,  I  mast 
obey.- 

He  flew  towards  her  to  clasp  her  m 
his  arms,  bat  they  encircled  only  the 
thin  air— she  was  gone  for  ever.  His 
feelings  overpowered  him,  and  he  sank 
swooning  to  the  earth,  where  be  lay 
until  the  cool  air  of  the  evening  re- 
stored him— dejectedly  he  aooght  the 
road  to  Presbarg. 

Many  were  the  enquiries  as  to  where 
his  months  of  absence  had  been  passed, 
but  he  always  maintained  the  strictest 
ailenoe  when  questioned  concerning  it ; 
refusing  to  give  any  account  of  himself 
during  the  time  he  had  been  away.  It 
was  apparent,  however,  to  all,  that  he 
had  become  an  altered  man ;  the 
charois  and  pleasures  of  life  he  care- 
fully avoided^  preferring  always  to 
wander  forth  alone.  Often  was  be 
pressed  by  his  friends  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  some  of  the  noble  Hun- 
garian fiimilies,  who  were  desirous  of 
the  connection;  it  was  in  vain,  for  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  existence,  the  dear- 
est object  of  his  heart  was  Eva,  his 
Spirit  Bride.    •  J.M.B.   ' 
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Lot   wh«re  the    ■l«cgbh   itrMiii  iti  tpell- 

bovnd  tide 
Whidt  *Beatk  the  {loomj  alder,  where  the 

nitli 
MoeM  to  the  eveoiag  gale  Ite  baobhaent 
Froai  f«»tal  halls  aad  arrat-paiated  bower; 
And  the  tall  Irlt,  like  a  tahre,  eats 
The  arhistllBg  air;— the  ehleeli'd Jolat-graw 

vavee 
Beaatooat,  la  barreaaoM  of  beaaty,  qaaiot 
>Mld  Nature's  wUdnen.    . 

Pillar  of  the  swamp  t 
.Wakh-tow*r  of  will  o*  wisp,  whose  beacon  Bits 
Above  Ihy  spires  coraicant— tell  me,  now. 
What  fslry  aioBarck  o*er  his  eoasort  dead 
Bailt  fo,  like  Bdward^s  crosses,  most  s«p«tb 
Memorials?    Or  what  victor  Ohoron, 
From  eonqnered  kings  of  Fairyland, 
la  baaghty  irlamph  plnnderinff,  hath  lied 

.  their  crowns 
Tier  above  tier,  the  regal  garaltare. 
In  thy  perennial  verdnre.    If  uch  we  hear 
Of  Mm  r  th*  Vatican,  who,  as  paramoant 
la  sovaralgnty,  bears  oa  his  tonsared  brow 
The  triple  diadem ;— Inferior  far 
To  thee,  whose  green  stem  rises  garlanded 
With  ninefold  wreaths,  aad  every  wreath  a 

erowa.  HoaAca  GviLVoan. 


In  a  paper  read  at  a  late  meeting  in 
the  College  of  PhyticiaiiSi  it  was  gravely 
affirmed  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda, 
one  of  tlie  Hebrides,  one  and  all  catch 
cold  whenever  a  stranger  lands  upon 
iheisland!     , 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

^A  pale  Roman  nose,**  observes 
Horace  Walpole,^  a  head  of  hair  load- 
ed'with  crowns  and  powdered  with 
diamonds  a  vast  mff,  a  vaster  ferdin* 
eale^  and  a  bushel  of  pearls,  are  the 
features  by  which  every  one  at  once 
knows  the  pictures  of  Queen  Elizabeth.** 
A  few  instances  of  her  taste  and  habits 
may  prove  entertaining;  and  the  in- 
dications of  her  personal  vanity  and 
extravagance  will  not  be  thought  to  de- 
rogate from  the  policy  and  ability  of 
her  government 

Paul  Hentcner,  a  German  traveller 
in  England,  (bus  describes  her  maj  » 
passing  to  chapel,  at  the  royal  palace 
of  Greenwich : — **  Next  came  the  queen, 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  as  we 
were  told,  very  majestic,  her  face  obloi^, 
lair,  but  wrinkled ;  her  eyes  small,  yet 
black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a  little 
hooked;  her  lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth 
black,  (a  defect  the  English  seem  sub- 
ject to,  from  their  too  great  use  of  su- 
gar); she  had  in  her  ears  two  pearls, 
with  very  rich  drops;  she  wore 'finlse 
hair,  and  that  red;  upon  her  heed  she 
had  a  small  crown ;  ner  bosom  was  un- 
covered^ as  all  the  English  ladies  .have 
it  till  they  marry  ;  and  she  had  on  a 
necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels ;  her 
hands  were  small,  her  fingers  long^  and 
her  stature '  neither  tall  nor  low ;  her 
air  was  stately ;  her  manner  of  speak- 
ing mild  and  obliging.  That  day  ahe 
was  drest  in  white  silk,  bordered  with 
pearls  of  the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it 
a  mantle  of  black  silk^  shot  with  silver 
threads ;  her  train  was  very  loi^  borne 
by  a  marchioness ;  instead  of  a  chaim 
she  had  an  oblong  collar  of  gold  and 
jewels :  the  ladies  of  the  court  followed 
next  to  her,  very  handsome  and  well 
shaped,  and  for  the  most  part  dressed 
in  white.'* 

Her  wardrobe  consisted  of  **  more 
than  two  thousand  gowns>  with  all 
things  answerable.**  She  was  very  fond 
of perfuwted  necklaces,  bracelets,  and 
gloves.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  her 
reign,  <<  Ed  ward  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
presented  her  with  a  pair  of  perfiraied 
gloves,  trimmed  with  four  tofts  of  rose- 
coloured  silk,  in  which  she  took  such 
pleasure,  that  she  was  always  painted 
with  those  gloves  on  her  handa;  and 
their  scent  was  so  exquisite,  that  it  was 
ever  after  called  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 
perfume.'*  At  new  year's  day,  16§9, 
she  waa  presented  by  Sir  Francis  Drake 
with  «a  fanne  of  feathers,  white  .and 
redd,  the  handle  of  golde,    inamuled 
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with  a  baH^  OMMie  of  noHier  «f  perlet ; 
within  thai  a  halla  OMone  garaiabad 
with  aparki  af  djwmood^  and  a*  few 
aiadt  parlaa  an  tba  aae  iMe,  haTing  hat 
■ufleiaa^apktorawitliiBit;  andontha 
hack  akia  a  davice  with  a  erawa  avar 
it" 

Hentsnar,  ia  daaeribiBi  (ha  apleadid 
Jbrniiiira^QQaanBlifliihath'a  palaeet, 
aagra,  ««At  WMiOf,  her  ni^y  haa 
•wo  bathing  rooni%  cailad  and  waina* 


aolad  withglaM;*'  at  HMii|iton  Cawrt, 
«  her  ekael  in  the  diapel  ie  noftai^a* 
dkl.  qaita  tranaparea%  bariDg  ila  win- 
dow of  crysCd.  We  were  led  into  two 
ahanben,  called  the  preacBce,  or  cham- 
bera  of  andiance»  whkh  abona  witii 
lapaitry  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ailk  of 
diiintntoolaOTa.  Heraia,  beekiea,  a 
aanll  chapel  richly  bong  with  tapeetry, 
whwa  the  qaeen  performa  her  dero* 
tione.  In  her  bed-chamber,  the  bed 
was  covered  with  rery  ooatly  cor  erlida 
af  ailk  :  in  one  dMuabar  were  aeveral  a«* 
aaMively  rich  tapeatriea^  which  ar^  hung 
np  when  the  qneen  givea  aadienoe  to 
Ibreign  —baieaderB ;  there  were  nan- 
heraefcoahioBS  omatoentcd  with  gold 
and  ailver,  many  coanterpanea  and 
oaterlide  af  beds  lined  with  crmina;  in 
abort,  all  the  walla  of  the  pdaco  ahina 
wilfagold  and  silrer.  Here  is,  besidea, 
a  certain  cabinet,  called  Paradiaei 
Wherabasideathat  ararv  thing  gliltara 
ao  with  iilrer,  gold,  and  >tweli,  aa  to 
Cajole  oneacyea^thei«ia  a  nosical  in* 
■tmaent  aMde  all  of  glaae^  OBOOpt  tha 


I.  af  SoaHaad^  ""he  ittd  nercr 
come  to  deliver  any,  bat  be  waa  ^aoad 
bitbelabby,thelMmgiiigs  being  lifiod 
op,  where  bo  might  aea  tho.qneama 
dancing  to  a  little  iddle,  which  waa  to 
soother  m»Af  than  bo  ahoiM mU  Bia 
master  by  her  yooMoldiapeaitian,  ho^ 
likely  he  waalo  oomet^  the  psasessioii 
of  the  orown  he  aa  mochthtesledaAer.*' 

The  woasl  part  of  >bar  character,  m 
which  she  too  iaitbMly  copied  becfa- 
ther,  Henry  yilL,  waa  in  giving  her 
self  ap  to  angry  and  vindictivo pnsaiona^ 
lowlMiwaaaddedareitlsw  sod  im- 
petooQS  jealoosT. 

By  theae  combined  cauaea  ftll  her  fhf- 
voorite  Esses  and  bar  own  relation* 
the  onfortonala  Mary.  In  leasdanger- 
OQS  cases  itwaaeiaKiBed  in  boxing  her 
caortiera*  eafa.  Harrington  would  not 
adventure  her  higbnesae's  cMlsr  lealo 
sbaahoald^narhim  alfto  :*'  aad  she 
nsedtobelabaurher  ladies  of  honour 
'Mnaach  wiae^  as  to  make  tbeaalMr 
maids  often  cry  uid  bewail  in  pitcooa 
sort.**  That  ahe  had,  however,  aamo 
redeeming  qoaliliea,  not  only  in  poblic 
,bat  private  lil^,  is  known  to  all  who 
are  acqoainted  with  the  history  of  their 
country;  and  that  she  was  a  patronma 
of  kariiing  and  rdigian. 


Harrington,  in  bis  <<Nog«  Antiqnm," 
praises  her  fbr  her  courteous  attemion 
«o  the  Qondbrta  of  the  fellowen  and  se«w 
vanls  of  her  court  ^—<<  The  statdy  pa* 
Iseas,  gooAy  and  nmny  cbsmbers,  fayr 
gallerya,  large  gardens,  aweet  vrtikM^ 
that  princea  with  amgniiceut  cost  do 
nmho  (Ihe  twentyoth  parte  of  which  they 
nae  not  themselves),  all  shew  that  they 
deaire  the  esse,  eantent,  and  pleasure 
of  theyr  followers  as  weH  aa  them- 
aelves."  He  afterwards  praisea  berfer 
kaving  caoaed  to  be  substituted  **  caaye 
ouilted  and  lyned  forms  and  stools  ror 
the  lords  and  ladys  to  sit  on/'  for  the 
Ibrmer  '^hsrd  ploik  forma  and  wainscot 
otodls/*  which  he  spedflcally  deseribtt 
aa  havtng  been  very  inconvenient. 

Her  majesty  was  very  partial  to  and 
ozcelled  in  dancing^  wMch  waa  one  of 
tlie  exercisea  slie  moat  delighted  in  in 
her  old  age.  as  contributing  to  the  im- 
preasion  of  activity  and  juvenility  alie 
wished  to  produce,  eapecmlly  on  stran* 
gers.  When  Sir  Roger  AstOn  was  in 
tha  hiblt  of  bringing  kttera  to  her  firom 


A  CHAPTER  ON  FCSITRAITS. 

Lono  Bacon  has  been  particalsarly 
severe  in  divers  passsges  in  his  worita 
upon  those  unfortanate  individoala 
whoae  aouls  have  net  Imob  aet  in  the 
moat  comely  and  beautiftil  frames.  H» 
contends,  that  there  is  a  conaent  be- 
tween the  body  and  tlie  mind;  and  that 
nature  where  aba  erra  in  the  one,  ge- 
neraUy  ventures  in  the  ather^-^**  obi 
peccat  in  uno,  per  ditatur  in  a|tero.'* 
He  admits,  however,  that  "  whosoever 
hath  any  thing  fixed  in  his  peraon  that 
doth  induce  contempt,  hath  abo  a  per- 
petual spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and 
deliver  himself  from  scorn;'*— and 
therefore  he  says  shortly  afterwards,— 
*<  It  is  not  to  be  marvelled,  if  sometimes 
deformed  men  prove  excellent  charae- 
ters.'*  Now  this  doctrine,  if  it  rest  up- 
on sny  principle  at  all,  must  rest  upon 
the  principle,  that  the  carcaae«  which 
is  the  mere  dress  of  the  soul,  is  the  best 
part-of  tlie  man ;  and  is  almt  as  ab- 
surd as  tha  vidgar  notion,  that  a  well- 
made  coat  is  the  principal  ingredient 
in  the  formation  of  a  gentlemn.  The 
aupportersof  itought  to  reelect,  thst 
the  finest  pearls  are  ofientimea  inclesed 
in  the  most  rugged  shells^  and  that  the 
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bttt  wilies  avt  gtnefmUT  eitradtd  fton 
the  HKMt  ontavoury-looking  grtpit.  It 
is  a  remark,  too,  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Ovid,  that  a  Tile  cask  freqaently  con- 
tains excellent  liquor— 

•«  YlUt  NBp«  m4m  mtlktta  Mttsr  teM,*^ 

and  it  will  be  a  remark,  when  the 
days  of  Ovid  are  ten  times  as  remote  as 
cbey  are  at  present,  that  the  fruits  which 
ltt«  frirest  to  the  eye  are  not  always  the 
9ost  ezqaisite  and  delidoas  to    the 
taita.    Information,   and  talent,    and 
Jodgmint,  and  virtae,  ha?e  taken  up 
their  abodes  aa  often  in  a  deformed  as 
in  a  cooely  fobric^iEs^  was  crooked, 
lind  Epbtatos  was  lame.    Socrates  was 
the  very  image  of  Silenos,  excepting 
chat  he  lad  weaker  eyes,  and  inflnnei^ 
legs.    Diogenes,  thoogh  preferred  by 
lAis  lo  ^ristippos,  was  a   mere  do^ 
in  coontcnance  as  well  as  in  manners. 
Seneca,  tliough  the  author  of  many  well* 
poised  aatitheses,  and  of  many  neatly 
tomed  sentences,  was  in  person  "  lean 
mM  harsh  and  agly  to  behold."  ^  Ho- 
ne,** says  old  Barton,  in  his  Anatomy 
^Melancholy,  *<  was  a  Utde^  blear- 
ayid,  contemptible  fellow;   and   yet, 
tibo  aosententioos  and  wise  V   Agesi* 
tes,  who  had  evidently  formed  in  his 
and  that  plan  for  the  conqaesc  of  Asia 
wich  Alexander  of  Macedon  afterwards 
etsated,  was  of  an  exterior  singalarly 
nwycpossfssing.    He  was  of  low  sta- 
torv  and,  Uke  Tyrtens,  had  one  leg 
sboter  than  the  other;  and  his  iomt 
imtmbUf  according  to  one  of  his  bio- 
trsptis,  was  so  very  despicable,  that 
ha  over  foiled  in  raising  contompt  in 
thosiwho  were  nnacqnainted  with  his 
mon  and   inteUectoal   exoelleilcies. 
PhiluMuen,  whose  comprehensive  po* 
Hey  irmed,  animated,  and  sustained 
the  AMsan  league,  and  whose  heroic 
Strugs  against  the  colossal  power  of 
RooMsstaray  of  glory  overtlieexptring 
indep«lence  of  his  eoantrf  ,  bequeathed 
to  his  osterity  a  botMMi  on  his  utter 
want  c  personal  grace  andcomelkiess. 
Hivfai.  arrived  without  attendants  al 
an  innwhere  he  was  unknown,  but 
where  is  company  was  expected,  he 
waa  dSred  by  the  hostess  to  help  her 
slaves  t  draw  wa(er  and  make  a  fire 
againstis  own  anticipated  arrival;— 
With  a)od  nature  which  is  not  likely 
10  find  any  imitators,  he  acceded  to 
ber  reqst,  and    was  found  by  his 
tiain  mty  employed  in  the  perform- 
ance of .    On  being  asked  what  he 
was  doi,  he  replied  that  he  was  pay- 
hag  the  malty  of  his  ugliness ;  and 
teartdiad  pointless  all  the  sarcasms 


wineh  malknSty  might  atharwisalMve 
east  upon  tt>— Naseos,  the  general  of 
Justinian,  and  Tamanan^  the  eo»> 
Queror  of  Bigaieti  were  both  lama  and 
m-&vonred|  and  yet  their  brave  and 
heroical  disposition— 1  use  the  words 
of  Bacon,  <<theaght  to  make  their  na- 
tural wants  part  of  their  honour,  in  that 
it  should  be  said  that  an  euiroch  or  a 
lame  man  did  such  great  matters**  aa 
they  had  th^  good  fortune  to  achieve. 
DuguescUn,  one  of  the  most  gallaM 
antagonists  of  Our  heroic  Black  PHnc^ 
was,  according  to  all  accounts  that  we 
hear  ci  him,  fHghtfully  plahi.  He  had 
a  monstrous  head,  small  ferret-like 

Sjeg^  large  sfabulders,  and  a  thick 
umsy  figure.  **I  am  very  ugly,** 
said  heone  day  to  a  friend,  "  1  shaU 
never  be  beloved  by  women,  but  I  will 
be  feared  by  the  enemies  of  my  king.** 
Notwithstanding  this  avowed  want  on 
his  part  of  personid  accomplishments^ 
one  of  tlie  richest  heiresses  of  Frano4 
becaite  enamoured  of  him ;  she  saw 
his  visage  in  his  achievements,  and| 
like  the  gentle  Desdemona,  «*  loved 
him  for  the  dangers  he  had  past;** 
whilst  he,  as  in  duty  bound,  **  loved 
her .  that  she  did  pity  them.**  Hesig- 
nallaed  his  wedding  day  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  himself  and  of  his  bride ;  fot 
be  was  not  only' victorious  in  a  tourna- 
ment which  lie  had  proclaimed  in  ho* 
nour  of  it,  but  in  a  more  serious  en- 
gagement with  an  English  detachmmt^ 
which  sought  to  surprise  him  in  the 
midst  of  ito  festivities.— Cromwell, 
who,  as  a  statesman  and  a  warrior, 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  noblest 
names  both  in  ancient  and  In  modem 
story,  is  described  by  South,  in  one  of 
his  Oourl  Sermons,  as  a  bankrupt  beg- 
garly-looking fellow  in  a  thread-bare 
cloak  and  a  greasy  hat ;  and  his  nose, 
which  was  remSrkably  red  and  shining^ 
ibrmed  the  subject  of  never-ending 
Jokes  to  the/*  genUe  dullness**  of  his 
cavalier  ilontemporaries.  Cleaveland^ 
in  his  character  of  a  London  diurnal, 
said,  *<that  Cromwell  must  be  a  bird 
of  prey,  from  his  bloody  beak ;  his 
nose  is  able  to  trv  a  young  eagle  whe-' 
theritbe  lawfully  begotten;  but  all,** 
added  he,  <<  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 
Turenne  concealed  a  great  and  daring 
soul  under  a  rude,  vulgar,  and  unpro- 
mising exterior,  as  did  also  his  contem- 
porary, the  celebrated  Marshal  Lux* 
enibourg.  Our  William  the  Third, 
called  him  on  one  occasion  a  crooke4- 
backed  fellow.  Luxembourg,  when  in*- 
formed  of  this  sarcasm,  made  a  retort  of 
singular   severity  : — ''How   can   the 
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Priik»ol Orange  know  ttet  1  am  to! 
I  have  often  seen  hU  back  ;  but,  thank 
•God,  be  hat  never  yet  seen  mine.** 


THE  CHASE  OF  THE  SMUGGIfR. 
CMtlimed  from  p«f«  497. 

Obbdiab  waa  not  in  the  least  shaken ; 
as  the  maUer  grew  serious,  he  seemed 
to  brace  up  to  meet  it.  He  had  been 
flurried  at  the  first,  but  he  was  col- 
lected and  cool  as  a  cucumber  naw^ 
when  he  saw  every  thing  depending  on 
his  seamanship  and  judgment.  Not  so 
Paul,  who  seemed  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  that  they  must  be  taken. 

**^  Jezebel  Brandywine  you  are  but  a 
widowed  old  lady  I  calculate.  I  shall 
never  see  the  broad,  smooth  Chesapeake 
•gain,  —  no  more  peach  brandy  for 
Paul;*'  and  folding  bis  arms,  he  set 
himself  doggedly  down  on  the  low  taf- 
fereL 

Litde  did  I  think  at  the  time  how 
fearfully  the  poor  fellow's  foreboding 
was  so  soon  to  be  fulfilled. 

''There  again,**  said  I,  ''a  second 
puff  to  windward.**  This  was  another 
aignal  gun  I  knew  ;  and  I  went  forward 
to  where  the  captain  was  reconnoitring 
the  sail  a-head  through  the  glass.  "  Let 
me  see,**  said  I,  ''and  I  will  be  honest 
with  you,  and  tell  you  if  I  know  her.** 

He  handed  me  the  glass  at  once,  and 
the  instant  I  saw  the  top  of  her  courses 
above  the  water,  I  was  sure,  from  the 
red  cross  in  her  foresail,  that  she  was 
the  Firebrand,  the  very  corvette  to 
which  I  was  appointed.  She  was  so 
well  to  windwartl,  that  1  considered  it 
nest  to  impossible  that  we  should  wea- 
ther her,  but  Obediah  seemed  deter- 
mined to  try  it.  After  seeing  his  little 
vessel  snu^  under  main-sail,  foresail, 
and  jib,  which  was  as  much  as  she  could 
stagger  under,  and  every  thing  right 
and  tight,  and  all  clear  to  make  more 
sail  should  the  breeze  lull,  he  ordered 
the  men  below,  and  took  the  helm  him« 
self.  What  ^ueer  animals  sailors  are ! 
We  were  rising  the  corvette  fast ;  and 
on  going  aft  again  from  the  bows,  where 
1  had  fc«eti  looking  at  her,  I  sent  my 
eye  down  the  hatchway  into  the  men*s 
birth,  and  there  were  the  whole  crew  at 
breakfast,  laughing  and  jokine,  and  en- 
joying themselves,  as  heartily,  appa- 
rently, nay,  f  verily  believe  in  reality, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  a  yacht  on  a 
cruise  of  pleasure,  in  place  of  having 
one  enemy  nearly  within  gun-shot 
a-stem,  and  another  trying  to  cut  them 
fjff  a-bead. 


.  At  this  moment  the  schooner  in  dmse 
luffed  up  in  the  wind,  and  I  noticed  the 
foot  of  the  fore-saU  lift.  "  You'll  have 
it  now,  friend  Obed ;  tbere*s  at  you  In 
earnest.*'  While  I  spoke,  a  coIubbd  of 
thick  white  smoke  spouted  over  the 
bows  of  the  Gleam,  about  twenty  yards 
to  windward,  and  then  blew  back  i^aiB 
amongst  the  sails  and  rigging,  as  if  a 
gauze  veil  had  for  an  inatAot  iwen 
thrown  over  the  little  vessel,  rollti^  off 
down  the  wind  to  leeward,  in  whirliDg 
eddies ;  gnwing  thinnner  and  tfainiier, 
until  it  disappeared  altogether.  '  beard 
the  report  this  time,  and  the  soot  fell 
close  alongside  of  us. 

"  A  good  mark  with  that  apple," 
coolly  observed  the  captain ;  '^iielong 
Tom  must  be  a  tearer  to  pitch  is  nuMtb- 
ful  of  iron  this  leneth." 

Another  succeeded;  and  f  1  had 
been  still  pinned  up  in  the  oovpanioo, 
there  would  have  been  no  log  now,  ior 
it  went  crash  through  it  into  the  boU. 
"Go  it,  my  boys,**  shouted  1 ;  **•  few 
moie  as  well  aimed,  and  hei^  for  Jie 
Firebrand's  gun-room  !** 

At  the  mention  of  the  Firebram  I 
thought  Obed  started,  but  be  •en 
recovered  himself,  and  looking  t 
me  with  all  the  apparent  oonpoaare  a 
the  world,  he  smiled  as  be  said,  **  Nl 
so  fast.  Lieutenant ;  you  and  i  have  tit 
drunk  our  last  glass  of  swizde  jm  I 
guess.  If  1  can  but  weather  thai  dp 
a-bead,  1  don*tfear  the  schooner .** 

The  oorveue  had  by  this  tisM  a- 
swered  the  signal  from  the  Glean  ^nd 
had  hauled  his  wind,  so  that  liid 
not  conceive  it  posrible  that  the  V^ve 
could  scrape  clear,  without  ooaun^BO- 
derhis  broadside.  "You  woii*t  fit, 
Obed,  surely!** 

"  Answer  me  this,  andl*ll  telliMH** 
rejoined  he.  "  Does  that  conr«Ct«ov 
carry  long  18*s  or  33pouiid  carronies  !** 

"  She  carries  38-pound  cairoiW,*^ 

"  Then  you'll  not  sling  yoarpt  in 
her  gun-room  this  cruise.'* 

All  this  time  the  little  Wa^  was 
carrying  to  it  gallantly,  her  jifKNMB 
bending  like  whalebone,  and  hi  long 
slender  topmasts  whipping  abo  lik« 
"     ffi 


a  couple  of  fishing-rods,  as 
ed  at  it,  sending  the  spray  flaafai*  over 
her  mast  heads  at  every  pitch  ;  A  noC^ 
withstanding  ber  weatberly  9lities^ 
the  heavy  cross  sea,  as  she  dra  into 
it,  headed  her  off  bodily,  and  s  could 
not  prevent  the  Gleam  from  ^ing 
up  on  her  weather  quarter,  w^  ahe 
peppered  away  from  her  loog.*poaii- 
der,  tlurowing  the  shot  over  d  over 
us.  To  tack,  therefore,  would  le' 
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to  ran  into  the  lionet  mouth,  and  to 
bear  up  wa«  equally  hopeless,  as  the 
conrette,  going  (ree,  would  have  chased 
her  under  water ;  the  only  chance  re- 
maining was  to  stand  on,  sind  trust  to 
the  breeze  taking  off,  and  try  to  wea^ 
ther  the  ship,  now  about  three  miles 
distant  on  our  leebow,  braced  sharp  up 
on  the  op^posite  tack,  and  quite  aware 
of  our  game. 

As  the  corvette  and  the  Wave  near- 
ed-  each  other,  he  threw  a  shot  at  us 
from  the  boat  gun  on  his  topgallant 
forecastle,  as  if  to  ascertain  beyond  all 
doubt  the  extent  of  our  insanity,  and 
whether  we  were  serious  in  our  attempt 
to  weather  him  and  escape. 
•  Ohed  htld  right  on  his  emurs^,  Hke 
grim  Death.  Another  bullet  whistled 
over  our  mast-heads,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  glass,  I  could  see  by  the  twink- 
ling of  feet,  and  here  and  there  a  busy 
peering  face  through  the  ports,  that  the 
crew  were  at  quarters  lore  and  aft, 
while  fourteen  marines  or  so  were  all 
ready  rigged  on  the  poop,  and  the  net- 
tingi  were' bristling  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  ship,  with  fifty  or  sixty 
small-arm  men. 

All  this  I  took  care  to  communicate 
to  Obediah.  ^  I  say,  my  good  friend,  I 
see  little  to  laugh  at  in  all  this.  If  you 
do  go  to  windward  of  him  at  all,  which 
I  greatly  doubt,  you  will  have  to  cross 
his  fore-foot  within  pistol-shot  at  the 
farthest,  and  then  you  will  have  to  rasp 
along  his  whole  broadside  of  great  and 
small,  «id  they  are  right  well  prepared 
and  ready  for  you,  that  I  can  tell  yon ; 
the  skipper  of  that  ship  has  had  some 
hedication,  I  guess,  in  the  war  on  vour 
coas^  for  he  seems  up  to  vour  tricks, 
and  I  don't  doubt  but  he  will  tip  you  the 
stem,  if  need  be,  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  I  would  kill  a  cock-roach,, 
devil  confound  the  whole  breed!  There^ 
— I  see  his  marines  and  small-arm  men 
handling  their  firelocks,  as  thick  as 
sparrows  under  tlie  lee  of  a  hedge  in  a 
snow-storm, and  the  people  are  train- 
ing the  bull-dogs  fore  and  aft.  Why, 
this  is  downright,  stark  staring  lunacy, 
Obed ;  we  shall  be  smashed  like  an 
egg-shell,  and  all  hands  of  us  whipped 
off  to  Davy  from  your  cursed  fool-har- 
diness." 

I  had  made  several  pauses  in  my  ad- 
dress, expecting  an  answer,  but  Obed 
was  mute  as  a  stone.  At  length  I  took 
the  gla»  from  my  eye,  and  turned  round 
to  look  at  him,  startled  by  his  silence. 

I  might  have  heard  of  such  things, 
but  I  had  neter  before  seen  the  working 
of  the  spirit  so  forcibly  and  fearfully  de^ 


monstraled  by  the  aspect'of  the  outward 
man.  With  the  exc^ion  of  myself,  he 
was  the  only  man  on  deck,  as  beiore 
mentioned,  and  by  -this  time  he  was 
squatted  down  on  it,  wfth  his  long  legs 
and  thighs  thrust  down  into  the  cabin, 
through  the  open  skylight.  The  little 
vessel  happened  to  carry  a  weather 
helm,  so  that  his  long  sinewy  arms,  with ' 
their  large  veins  and  leaders  strained 
to  cracking,  covered  but  a  small  way 
below  the  elbow  by  his  iacket,  were 
stretched  as  for  as  they  could  clutch  the 
tiller  to  windward,  and  his  enormous 
head,  supported  on  his  very  short  trunk, 
tiiat  seemed  to  be  countersunk  into  the 
deck,  gave  him  a  most  extrabrdinary 
appearance.  But  this  was  not  all;  hn 
complexion,  usually  sallow  and  sun- 
burnt* was  now  ghastly  and.  blue,  like 
that  of  the  corpse  of  a  drowned  man  *, 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  the  -flesh  of 
the  cheeks  and  chin  were  rigid  and 
fixed,  and  shrunk  into  one  half  of  their 
usual  compass ;  the  lips  were  so  com- 
pressed that  they  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  all  that  marked  his  mouth, 
was  a  black  line;  the  nostrils  were 
distended,  and  thin  and  transparent, 
while  the  forehead  was  shrivelled  into 
the  most  minute  and  immovable  wrink- 
les, as  if  done  with  a  crimping  instra- 
ment,  while  over  his  eyes,  or  rather 
his  eye,  for  he  kept  one  closed  as  if  it 
had  been  liermetically  sealed,  he  had 
lashed  with  half-a-dosen  turns  of 
spun-yam  a  wooden  socket,  like  the 
but-end  of  an  opera  glass,  fitted  with 
some  sort  of  magnifier,  through  which 
he  peered  out  a-head  most  intensely, 
stooping  down,  and  stretching  his  long 
bare  neck  to  its  utmost  reach,  that  he 
might  see  under  the  foot  of  the  foresaiL 
I  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  all 
this,  when  a  round  shot  came  through 
the  head  of  the  mainsail,  glazing  the 
mast,  and  the  very  next  instant  a  bushel 
of  grape,  from  one  of  the  bow  guns,  a 
88lb.  carronade,  was  cras|ied  in  on  us 
a-midships.  I  flung  down  the  glass, 
and  dived  through  the  companion  into 
the  cabin— I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it ; 
and  any  man  wlio  would  undervalue 
my  courage  in  consequence,  can  never^ 
taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar- 
ities of  my  situation,  have  known  the 
appalling  sound,  or  infernal  effect  of  a 
discharge  of  grape.  Round  shot  in 
broadsides  is  a  joke  to  it ;  musketry  is 
a  joke-  to  it;  but  only  conjure  up  in 
your  imagination,  a  shower  of  iron 
bullets,  *  of  the  size  of  well  grown 
plums,  to  the  number  of  from  sixty  to 
•neliundred  and  twenty,  taking  effect 
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ivilUB  A  cMc^  Ml  9kof€  Ita  fcct  lo 
diiMfiiBf.  Mid  that  all  Ihii  tkM  tbera 
WM  Mitber  honoar-  nor  riory  in  the 
4Me^  for  I  WM  a  ■dMrable  caplhrey 
and  I  fiuwy  1  nay  aara  n^aelf  the 
trooUeoffiivtlierenlaigenent.  I' 


4faaktlw€rew  bad  bv  thia  timetlafttd 
and  taken  up  the 'i^anka  of  tbe- cabin 
ioar,and  had  flowed  ihenwlvet  w^ 
down  into  the  nm^  aoaa  ta  be  at  much 
«nt  oi  hanii*t  way  aa  thev  could  ma- 
nage, but  there  was  neither  ISear  nor 
iiiiehipg  aaonett  themi  and  although 
totally  devoid  of  all  gaecanadc^  on  the 
QDOtrary,  thej  had  taken  all  the  pre^ 
aautione  men  could  do  in  their  situ* 
ation,  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way,  or  at 
least  to  Isesen  the  danger,  there  thcnr 
aat,  silent,  and  cool,  and  determined. 
lahaUnerer  undervalue  an  American 
aa  an  enemy  again^  thought  L— 4  lay 
Aownonihe  side  of  the  little  vessel, 
•aw .  nearly  level  as  she  lay  over, 
aiongride  of  Paul  Brandywine,  in  a 

Mad^lhoe,  through  the  small  scuttle. 
Ten  minutes  might  have  elapsed— a 
leering  crash^-and  a  rattle  on  the  deck 
overhead,  as  if  «  shower  of  stones  had 
haen  thrown  from  aloft  on  it. 

*«  That's  through  the  mainrnast,  lex* 
peel,**  quoth  PauL 

I  looked  from  him  to  the  Captain ;  a 
black  thick  stream  of  blood  was  trick- 
htm  down  behind  his  ear.  Pai^  had 
■oticed  it  alaa 

**  You  are  hurt  by  one  of  them  splin- 
lets,  I  see ;  give  me  the  helm  now«  Cap- 
lain  I**  and,  crushed  down  as  the  poor 
fillow  appeared  to  be  under  some  tear- 
lal  and  mysterious  consciousness  of  ioi- 
pending  danger,  he,  nevertheless,  ad- 
dressed  hhnself  to  take  his  Cspiain's 


**  Hold  your  Masted  tongue''— was  the 
polite  rejoinder. 

«<I  eay,  Captain,"— shouted  your 
hmnble  servant, ''  vou  may  as  well  eat 
peaas  with  a  pitchrork,  as  try  to  wea* 
Hiar  him.  Yon  are  hooked,  man,  floun- 
der as  you  wiU.  Old  Nick  can't  shake 
B clear— so  J  won't  stand  this  any 
^,"  and  making  ik  spring,  1  jam- 
myself  through  the  skylight,  unta 
laaton  the  deck,  looking  aft,  and  con- 
fronting him,^  and  there  we  were  stuck 
np  like  the  two  kings  of  Brentford,  or  a 
couple  of  nUlimg  cktrrUt  on  ene  atalk. 
I  have  often  laughed  over  the  figure  we 
«nst  have  cut,  but  at  the  tiaie  there  was 
that  going  on,  that  would  have  made 
Comue  himsdf  look  grave,  I  had  al 
fength  fairly  arooeed  ths  sleeping  devil 
wHbiii  him.— ^<Laok  out  Om^,  lieu- 


lenaalg— lookodCtticfe,*'— andhepefart- 
ad  with  bis  sinister  claw  down  lo  lee- 
ward. Idhlao— whew!— whata  sight 
lor  poor  Master  ThomasCringle!  '<Yott 
are  booked  ffmr  an  outside  place^  Mutmr 
Taonny*'— thought  1  tomyaelf— ferlAere 
was  the  corvette  in  verv  troth^she  had 
just  tacked,  and  was  close  aboard  of  ua 
on  our  lee  quarter,  within  rouskc^-riioC 
at  the  frrthest,  bowling  along  upon  a 
wind,  with  the  men,  hissing  mukitn- 
dinous  sea  surging  along  her  sidea,  end 
washing  up  in  foam,  like  snow  flakea, 
through  the  mid^ip  ports,  far  aft  on 
the  quarter  deck,  to  the  glorification  of 
Jack,  who  never  minds  a  wet  jadtet,  ao 
long  as  he  witnesses  the  discomfiture  of 
hhr  ally,  Peter  Pipeday;  The  pre»  of 
canvass  she  was  carrynig  laid  her  over, 
until  her  copper  slwsihing,  dear  aa 
class,  and  glancing  like  gold,  was  seen 
high  above  the  waferr,  throughout  her 
whole  length,  above  which  roee  her 
glossy  jet  black  bends,  surmounted  by 
a  milk-white  streak,  broken  at  regular 
intervals  into  ^even  goodly  porta,  froat 
which  the  British  cannon,  u^y  custoss* 
era  at  the  best,  were  griimia^  tompion 
out,  open-mouthed  at  ua ;  and  above 
all,  the  dean,  wdKetowed  white  ham- 
mocks filled  tlie  nettingsj  from  tafievel 
to  Cathead— oh!  that  I  had  been  in 
one  of  them,  snug  on  the  berth  deck! 
Akift,  a  doud  6f  while  sail  awelled  to 
the  breene,  till  the  doth  seemed  in- 
clined to  say  good-bv  to  the  bolt  ropes^ 
bending  the  masts  like  willow-waiid% 
(aa  if  the  deviL  determined  to  beat  Pa- 
ganini  Umeelf,  was  preparing  llddla- 
sticks  to  play  a  sprnig  with,  on  Che 
cracking  aqd  straining  weather  shroads 
and  backstays,)  and  tearing  her  sharp 
wadge-like  bows  oat  of  the  bow^  of 
the  long  swell,  until  the  cutwater,  and 
ten  yards  of  the  keel  next  to  it,  were 
hove  clean  out  of  the  sea,  into,  which 
she  would  deecend  again  with  a  roar- 
ing plunge^  burying  every  thing  ap  to 
the  haoseholes,  and  driving  the  brine 
into  mist)  over  the  fore-top,  like  vapour 
from  a  waterfidl,  through  which,  at  she 
rose  again,  the  bright  red  copper  on  her 
bows  flashed  hack  the  sun  beaeis  in 
rainbows.  We  were  so 
,  that  I  could  with  the  naked  eye 
distinctly  see  the  faces  of  the  men.— 
There  were  at  leaM  160  determined  frl- 
lowaat  quarters,  and  clustered,  with 
muskets  in  their  hands,  wherever  they 
could  be  posted  to  most  advantage. 

There  they  were  in  groups  about  the 
ports,  (I  could  even  see  the  capuiins  of 
the  guns,  examining  the  Iddcsj  in  their 
dean  white  frocks  and  trowssrs,  the 
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of  Iht  ihftp^  and  ib* 
clearly  diiHiiiotoliBbla  by  tMr  btee^r 
Mjaekeli.  J^nMdimmm  ike  xwy 
0pmrkk  9fihm  §pamhiM. 

High  orerbead  die  red  croati  that 
for  a  tbootand  yaara-  "baa  braved  tbe 
bettle  and  thebnawn^**  bkw  oat  atarong 
fron  tbe  Peak%  like  a  abeei  of  flidMr^ 
ing  vhita.flame,  or  a  thing  instinot  with 
life^  fltmggling  to  taar  away  tbe  enaign 
banlyanj^  and  to  eaoape  high  into  the 
dooda;  while,  from  tbe  iiiain*royal<- 
maat-head,  the  long  while  pennant 
atreamed  upwarda  into  the  azure  hai^ 
Tena,  like  a  ray  of  silver  light.  Oh  I 
it  was  a  sight  <^mo8t  beautiful  to  aee,*' 
aa  tbe  old  aong  bath  it,— but  I  oonieas 
I  would  liave  preferred  that  pleasore 
firom  t'other  side  of  the  hedge. 

There  was  no  liailing.  nor  trumpet* 
ing,  alihougb,  aa  we  crossed  on  oppoF 
site  tacks  when  we  first  weathered  her, 
last  before  she  hove  in  slays,  I  had 
heard  a  ahrill  voice  sing  oat,  **  Take 
good  aim/  men-^lre ;"  but  nets  each 
aannon  in  thunder  shot  forth  its  glance 
of  Hame^  without  a  word  being  uttered, 
as  she  kept  away  to  bring  them  to  bear 
in  suceessiei^  while  the  long  feathery 
cloud  of  whirling  white  smoke,  that 
shrouded  her  sides  from  stem  to  stem, 
was  sparkling  brilliantly  (hroivhout 
with  crackling  musketry,i  for  all  the 
world  lilte  flre-flies  in  a  bank  of  night 
fog  from  tbe  .hill8>  until  the  breeze 
blew  it  back  agidn  through  the  rig- 
ging, and  once  more  unveiled  the 
lovely  craft  in  all  her  pride  and  gliwy. 
^'You  seeaU  thatl"  said  abed.--M  To 
be  sure  I  do»  and  1  feel  sometUng  too»" 
for  a  sharp  rasping  jar  was  repealed  in 
rapid  succession  three  or  ftmr  dmes^ 
as  so  many  shot  struck  our  hull,  and 
made  the*  splinters'  glance  about  mer- 
rily; and  tbe  mmket-balls  were  mot^ 
Uing  our  top  sides  and  spar%  phnai^ 
Ing  hdto  the  tuaber,  wkii  !  wkU!  as 
thick  as  ever  you  saw  schoolboys 
plastering  a  church  door  with  dayw 
pellets.  There  was  a  heavy  croan, 
and  a  stir  amongst  the  seamen  in  the 
run.  *<  And,  pray,  do  you  aee  and  hear 
aU  that  yourseli  MMttr  Obed!  Tbe 
iron  has  clenched  some  of  your  chapa 
down  there. — Stay  a  bit,  you  shall  have 
a  better  dose  preaently,  you  obstinate 


He  waved  hii  hand,  and  interrupted 
aoe  wuh  great  energy — ^^I  liore  not 
give  in«  I  cannot  give  in;  all  I  have 
In  tbe  world  swims  in  tbe  little  hoolser^ 
and  strike  I  will  not  so  long  as  two 
planks  stick  together.*' 

^ Than/' quoth ly  ''you  ace  simply 


aeoundrel-^Wmve.  I  wfll  never  caQ 
you***  I  saw  he  was  now  staag  to  the 
quick. 

**  lieutenant,  s— ggler  aa  1  an,  don*t 
goad  aie  to  what  worse  I  may  have 
>eea;  tiiereare  aonie  deeds  done  in 
my  tisM,  which,  ata  moment  like  tfais^ 
I  don't  moeh  like  to  think  upon.  I  am 
a  desperate  man.  Master  Crin^; 
don't,  for  your  own  sake,  as  weU  as 
mine,  try  me  too  for." 

<<WeU,   buf» persfoledl.    Ob 

would  hear  nothing. 

^iSnough  said,  sir,  enough  said; 
there  was  not  an  bcmester  trader  nor 
a  tiappkr  man  in  aU  the-  Union,  uo- 
til  your  infernal  pillaging  and  bant- 
ing aquadron  in  me  Cliesapeake  cap- 
tured and  ruined  roe ;  but  1  paid  it  off 
on  the  prize-nmster,  akboagb  we  were 
drivmi  on  the  rocks  after  iXL  I  paid 
itoll^  and,  God  help  me,  i  have  never 
thriven  afaMe^  enemy  although  be  was. 
I  see  the  poor  fellow's  face  yet,  as  !'*<— 
He  ehedMd  himself  suddenly  as  if 
«ware  that  he  might  say  more  than 
coidd  be  oottveniently  retracted.  '^Bnt 
/  dat9  not  be  taken ;  let  that  aatiafy 
yoo^  Master  Oingle,  so  go  below — 
below  with  you,  sir"— I  saw  he  had 
aocceeded  in  laahing  himadf  into  • 
fory— *^or,  by  the  Almighty  God,  who 
bears  me^  I  shall  be  tempted  to  do  an** 
other  deed,  the  remembrance  of  which 
will  haunt  me  tiVL  my  dying  day." 

All  tliis  passed  in  no  tiaie,  as  we 
aay,  much  quidter  than  one  can  -read 
it;  and  I  now  aaw  that  the  corvette 
had  bcaoad  up^  sharp  to  the  M^ind 
again,  on  the  aame  tadL  that  we  were 
an;  aol  slipped  down  like  an  ed,  and 
once  more  stretehed  myself  beside  Paul, 
on  tftie  leeside  of  the  cabm.  We  aoon 
found  tliat she  wasafter  us  in  earnest, 
by  the  renewal  of  the  cannonade,  and 
tlie  breezing  up  of  tlie  samll  arms  again. 
Two  round  shot  new  tore  right  through 
the  deck»  just  beneath  tbe  larboard 
coamings  of  tbe  main  hatchway;  the 
iittle  vessel*s  deck,  as  she  lay  ever,  be- 
ing altogether  exposed  to  the  enemy^ 
fore,  they  made  her  whole  frame  tremble 
again,  smashing  every  thing  in  tliehr 
way  to  shivers,  and  going  right  out 
throai^  her  bottom  on  the  opposite 
side,  within  a  doaen  sttealLS  of  her  keel, 
while  tlie  rattling  of  the  cloatered  grape- 
ahot  every  now  and  then  made  as  start, 
the  anisketry  all  the  while  peppering 
away  like  a  hail  shower.  Still  the  skip- 
per, who  I  expecUHi  every  moment  to 
puffed  away  from  the  tiller  like 
ke.  held  mion  deck  as  if  ha  bad 
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been  buMtfl-proof,  and  teemed  to  Mcape 
the  hellish  tonmdo  of  mteUes  of  aU 
sorts  and  sizes  by  a^  miracle.  .'<He  is 
in  league  with  the  old  one,  Paul,'*  said 
I ;  *<  howsoever,  yon  roost  be  nabbed, 
for  you  see  the  ship  is  fore^^aching  on 
yoa,  and  yon  cant  go  on  t'other  tack, 
sorely,  with  these  pretty  eylet  holes  be- 
tween wind  and  water  on  tlie  weather 
side  there  I  Your  captain  is  mad— why 
wiiiyoui  then,  and  all  these  poor  fel- 
lows, go  down,  because  A«  dar*  nol sur- 
render, .for  some  good  deed  of  his  own, 
eh!" 

The  roar  of  the  cannon  and  noise  <^ 
the  musketry  made  it  necessary  for  me 
to  raise  my  voice  here,  which  the  smal> 
tscottle,like  Dionysius*s  ear,  conveyed 
unejtpectedly  to  my  friend,  the  captain, 
'  on  deck. 

•<  Hand  me  ap  my  pistols,  Paul.** 

it  had  struck  me  before,  and  I  was 
now  certain, *tliat  from  tlie  time  he  had 
become  so  intensely  excited  as  be  was 
no^,  that  he  spoke  with  a. pure  English 
accetat,  without  the  smallest  dash  of 
Yankeeism.  *<  So,  so :  I  see— no  won- 
der you  won*t  strike,  yon  renegadei" 
cried  I. 

<*  Yoa  have  tampered  with  my  crew, 
sir,  and  abused  me,*'  iie  announced,  in 
a  stem,  slow  tone,  much  more  alarm- 
ing than  ilia  former  fierceness,  ^  so 
take  that,  to  quiet  you  ;*'  and  deuce  take 
roe  if  he  did  not,  the  moment  he  receiv- 
ed the  pistols  from  his  male,  fire  slap  at 
me,  the  ball  piercing  the  laige  muscle 
of  my  neck  on  the  riglit  side,  missing 
the  arfory  by  the  merest  accident.  Think- 
ing I  was  done  for,  I  covered  my  face 
with  my  hands,  and  commended  myself 
to  God,  with  all  the  resignation  that 
could  be  expected  from  a  poor  young 
fellow  in  my  grievous  circumstances, 
expecting  to  be  cut  off  in  the  prtwut 
nera  of  his  days,  and  to  part  for  ever 

from .    Poo,  that  there  line  is  not 

roy  forte.  However,  finding  the  hm- 
roorrtmge  by  no  means  great,  and  that 
the  wound  was  in  tact  sUght,  1  took  the 
x»ptain*s  rather  strong  hint  to  be  still, 
and  lay  quiet,  until  a  SS  lb.  shot  struck 
us  bang  on  the  quarter.  The  subdued 
force  with  which  it  came,  showed  that 
that  we  were  widening  our  distance, 
for  it  did  not  drive  through  and  through 
with  a  crash,  but  lodged  in  a  timber ; 
nevertheless  it  started  one  of  the  planks 
acrods  which  Paul  and  1  lay,  and  pitched 
us  both  with  extreme  violence  t)odily 
into  the  r^in  amongst  the  men,  thsee  of 
them  lying  amongst  the  k>aUast,  which 
was  covered  with  blood,  two  badly 
wounded,  and  one  dead.    I  came  off 


with  some  sUgfat  bruises^  however  not 
so  the  poor  mate.  He  had  been  near- 
est the  end  or  bmi  that  was  started, 
which  thereby  struck  him  sofordUy, 
that  it  fractured  his  spine,  and  dashed 
him  amongst  his  shipmates,  shriekii^ 
piercingly  in  his  great  agony,  and 
dutdiing  whatever  he  could  grasp  with 
his  hands,  and  tearing  whatever  he 
could  reach  with  his  teeth,  while  his 
limbs  l>elow  his  waist  were  dead  and 
paralvsedw— "  Oh,  Christ  !•  water,  wa- 
ter,** he  cried,  "  water,'for  the  leva  of 
God,  water!**  The  crew  did  aU  they 
could ;  but  his  torments  increased — the 
blood  began  to  flow  frxMu  his  mouth — 
his  hands  became  clay-oold  and  pulse- 
less—his foatures  aharp,  blue,  and 
death-lilLe — his  respiration  difficult— 
the  choking  death-rattle  suoseeded,  and 
in  ten  minutes  he  was  dead. 
.  This  was  the  last  shot  that  told — 
every  report  became  more  and  more 
foint,  and  the  muketry  soon  ceased  al* 
together. 

The  breeae  had  taken. o4;  and  the 
Wave,  resuming  her  superiority  in 
light  winds,  AMKsMoped.  ^ 


PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  OP 
LORD  BYRON. 

^'Gbnoa,  April  1,18«8.  Saw  Lord 
Byron  for  the  first  time,*'  says  the 
Countess Blessington.  "The  imprea- 
sion  of  the  first  few 'minutes  disappoint- 
ed me,as  I  had,  both  from  the  portiaiti 
and  descriptions  given,  conceived  a 
different  idea  of  him.  I  had  foncied 
him  taller,  with  a  more  dignified  and 
commanding  air ;  and  I  looked  in  vain 
for  the  hero-looking  sort  of  person 
with  whom  1  had  so  long  identified 
him  in  imagination.  .His  appearance 
is,  howevek-,  higtily  prepossessing ;  his 
head  Is  finely  shaped,  and  the  forehead 
high  and  noble ;  his  eyes  are  grey  and 
feUof  expression,  but  one  is  visibly 
larger  than  the  otlier;*  the  nose  ia-iarge 
and  well  shaped,  but  from  being  a  little 
too  thick,  it  looks  better  in  profile  than 
in  front  fM^ ;  hiamooth  is  the  most  re- 
markifible  feature  in  his  face,  the  upper 
lips  of  Grecian  shortness,  and  the  cor- 
ners descending;  the  lips  foil,  and 
finely  cut.  In  speaking  be  shows  his 
teeth  very*  much,  and  tliey  are  white 
and  even ;  his  chin  is  large  and  w^ 
ahaped,  and  finishes  well  the  oval  of 
the  race.  He  is  extremely  thin, ^indeed 
so  much  so,  that  his  figure  lias  almost 
a  b<^ish  air ;   his  (ace  is  peculiarly 
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pale,  bat  not  the  paleness  of  lU  health 
as  its  character  is  that  of  (aiwess^  the 
fidmess  of  a  dark-haired  person,  and 
his  hair  (which  is  getting  rapidly  grey) 
ii  of  a  very  dark  brown  and  curls  na* 
tarally  ;  he  uses  a  good  deal  of  oil  in  it, 
which  makes  it  look  still  darker.*'— 
Has  her  ladyship  ever  observed  the 
portraits  of  Bacon,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Swift,  Addison,  and  a  score  of  others 
celebrated  for  their  genius  and  talents! 
We  -are  inclined  to  ask  this  question, 
becanse  we  are  surprised  at  a  wonan 
of  her  ladyship's  information  looking 
ibr  high  intellect  and  lofty  bearing  in  a 
fellow  of  six  feet  three  inches.— 
Nature  is  occasionally  capricious,  and 
sometimes  presents  us  with  strange 
anomalies ;  there  have  been  men  of 
great  intellect  and  great  proportions, 
but  the  instances  are  somewhat  rare* 
A*  M» 

GINGERBREAD. 

roa  THB  OLIO. 

How  often,  indeed  how  constantly, 
in  this  ill-judging  world,  do  we  see  fic- 
titious merit  emblasoned  high  on  the 
pillar  of  fame,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
every  beholder,  held  up  to  the  imitation 
of  society  as  the  tummum  bcmum,  em- 
bronaed  and  enouurbled  in  every  dty 
and  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  whilst 
the  more  beneficial  vet  less  obtrusive 
endeavours  lie  unheeded  and  unthoogbt 
of^  while  we  are  actually  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  them.  The  warrior,  who 
rises  to  &me  upon  the  blood  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, the  cries  of  orphans  and 
widows,  and  the  violation  of  every  sa- 
cred Ue,  has  his  praises  song  in  the 
streets,  his  actions  commemorated  in 
public  buildings,  and  his  ''glorious 
achievements"  made  the  atonement,  like 
charity,  for  his  multitude  of  sins.  The 
statesman,  brought  up  in  the  logic  and 
sophistry  of  the' schools,  whose  greatest 
merit  is,  lawyer-like,  the  perversion  of 
truth— who  can  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
''budget" — who  can  discover  the  best 
method  of  keeping  an. oppressed  and 
starved  people  from  comfort  and  plenty 
—who  will  talce  especial  care  that  no 
produce  of  the  earth,  air,  sea,  or  firma- 
ment, shall  remain  untaxed,  has  liis 
eifigy  carved,  and  his  speeches  quoted, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  sculptors  and 
boroughmongers.  The.  philosopher, 
painter,  architect,  &c.  &c  tiave  similar 
meed  of  praise,  whilst  the  humble  au* 
thor  of  an  invention  which  has  aUaved 
more  grief^  and  diffused  more  satisuc- 
tlon  throughout  the  junior  part  of  the 


community  than    the  Iticubrationa  of 
all  the  philosophers  who  ever  breathed, 
has  not  even  a  page  in  history  or  a  line 
on  a  tombstone,  to  certify  the  delighted 
partakers  of  his  invention,  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  so  great'  a  luxury. 
Need  we  inform  our  readers  that  the 
great  and.glorious  production  of  human 
genius  to  which  we  allude,  is  ^  Gin- 
gerbread V    We  think  we  see  the  ejres 
of  our  numerous  friends   sparkle  as 
they  read  the  word ;  we  think  we  per« 
ceive  their  minds  hurried  back  to  that 
eWsiac  period,  when  the  little  trouble* 
of  infontine  life  met  a  speedy  grave  in 
the  bosom  of  this  delightful  composition. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  other 
edible  possesses  the  sedative  qualities 
of  gingerbread ;  there  are  many  reme- 
dies which  may  be  resorted  to  in  its 
absence,  but  we  do  assert  that  ginger- 
bread is  pre-eminent,  that  while  others 
clog  and  satiate,  this  appears  to  be  pe- 
reimial ;  it  is  like  a  recurrence  to  old 
port,   after  a   satiety   to   indigenous 
wines ;  and  as  a  man  enjoys  the  return 
to  his  own  country  after  a  ramble  in  fo- 
reign cQmes,  so  after  an  indulgence  in 
other  sweetmeats,  do  children  return 
with  increased  lest  to  a  perusal  of  their 
great  prototype.    And  it  b  not  in  the 
mere  matter  of  taste  that  gingerbread 
excels,  although  iu  superiority  in  that 
particular  is  self-evident ;  as  a  whole- 
some and  cheap  sweetmeat  it  is  un- 
equalled, and  iu  very  appearance  has 
soBMthing  pre-possessing  in  it,  the  beau- 
tiful, attractive  brown, with  the  fine  po-* 
lish  on  its  surface,  the  closeness  of  its 
texture,  4he  enchanting  layers  of  can- 
died  lemon  peel,  enough    to  .  aHure 
Diogenes  from  his  tub.    Nevertheless 
gingerbread  has  had  its  corruptions  and 
adulterations,  as  well  as  the  mere  Jie- 
cessaries  of  life,  and  although  we  must 
designate  the  last  century  as  the  pecu- 
liar age  of  gingM>read,  yet  there  were 
not  wanting  base  panders  to  please  the 
eye  at  the  expense  of  the  taste.    In  this 
age  it  was  that  the  gilt  tins^  of  (asbion 
first  obscured  the  intrinsic  virtue  of  the 
sweetmeat,   the   natural  consequence 
was,  that  gingerbread  got  into  a  disre- 
pute which  we  are  afraid  it  will  never 
recover,  and  mischieis  were  imputed  to 
the  substance  itself,  which  were  in  hci 
attributable  only  to  its  gaudy  exterior. 
The  extent  also,  of  its  fame  occasioned 
a  great  number  of  spurious  imitations 
by  ignorant  and  vulgar  people,  whose 
pernicious  fabrications  comprised  all 
the  filthy  combinations  incident  to  the 
booths  of  a  sountry  fair.    But  still  gold 
is  no  less  gold  because  it  is  deteriorated 
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by  aUoy;  the  dro«  ii  weptafMe  Iron, 
tlie  {Mire  ineUl,  and  we  itaoerely  hope 
•till  thai  the  dme  mav  again  cone  when 
Che  true  gingerbread  sball  reeume  its 
•ution  in  the  train  of  hixoriet.  Nor 
baa  this  ancient  regalement  been  con* 
flncd  solely  to  the  purposes  ibr  which  it 
woald  seem  to  be  intended.  Pablic 
eirents.  pablic  men,  national  TiolorieiL 
and  toe  commanders  who  acWered 
them,  liave  all  been  eommsmorsled  in 
Ibis  evanescent  material,  so  that,  could 
a  complete  series  of  the  gingerfaraids  of 
the  reign  of  Oeorge  the  Third  be  ob- 
tainable^ it  woald  form  as  complete  a 
bistoi^  of  the  notable  erents  of  that 
period,  as -does  a  seriesof  Roman  coins 
of  the  emperors  in  whoee  time  they 
were  struck.  At  the  period  of  the  re« 
belUon  in  forty-five,  after  the  execu- 
tions at  Tyburn,  a  magnificent  series  of 
designs  were  produced,  fo  thegrem  de- 
Ugfat  of  children,  great  and  small;  va- 
rious were  the  developements  of  opi^ 
Dions  among  the  children,  which 
ahewed  themselves  in  the  selection  of 
particular  designs,  but  above  all  others 
file  most  to  be  desired  were  the  <' far- 
thing Lord  Lovats,**  bscause  he  being  a 
aum  of  oMxe  than  ordinary  dimensions. 
m  superabundant  quantity  of  material 
was  necessary  to  the  fonnation  of  his 
vtra  ^figUMj  and  we  have  heard  old 
women  boldly  assert  two  ^'iMrthing 
Lord  LovaU**  to  be  equal  to  three  far- 
things* worth  of  any  other  device. 

We  remeaiber,  when  we  were  young^ 
that  a  naval  captain  of  the  old  achool, 
whoee  visits  to  our  fother*i  table  were 
very  freonent,  used  (o  bring  us  ginger- 
bread of  a  peouliarlv  fine  fiavour,  In  a 
ffeceptade  not  usually  appropriated  to 
#iat  purpose— his  iohaeohbox^  whidi 
was  of  particular  capacity.  lids  cir- 
cumstance, which  did  noc  at  that  early 
period  str^  us  particularly,  has  upon 
more  nmture  refiectkm  given  rise  to  a 
discovery  which  will,  we  hope,  prove 
«f  service  to  future  gingerfaread-makeiu. 
And  we  can  aasure  tboee  to  whom  to- 
is  become  a  necesMry  article  of 
amptioa,  that  they  will  find  ginger- 
*  a  very  pleasing  condiment,  aa 
appears  to  be  a  natural  consan- 
guinity and  harmony  between  them, 
not  to  be  equalled. 

in  conclusion,  we  beseech  those  who 
are  not  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
ftahion,  not  to  sutler  this  beneficial 
comporition,  the  primary  ioventioii  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  earlieat  periods  of 
Bgyptimi  history  (having  been  in  great 
vepute  with  the  Ptolemies),  to  revive 
the  prodoctisQ  of  gingerbread  in  aU  ha 


purity,  that  posMrlty  may  stilt  have  oae 
speciee  of  cookery  untainted  by  the  airy 
nothingness  of  Pirench  politeness.  We 
also  propose  that  a  oomodttee  be  imme- 
diately ibroMd  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  origin  and  hnproveaMnts  of 
Hie  ait  of  gingerbread  making,  with  a 
statement  of  the  propertiee  of  the  Ingre* 
dients,  dm  varioas  adulteratioBS  to 
which  it  has  been  subject,  ftc.  Ac,  and 
that  a  aubaoriptioa  be  entered  info 
to  erect  a  colossal  pillar  to  the  honour 
of  the  unknown  fomider,  in  a  < 
oos  part  of  the  nrntropolis.       A.  1 


BREVITIES. 


A  MAN  of  genius,  by  too  much  divid- 
ing his  attention,  becomes  diamond-dust 
instead  of  remaining  a  diamond. 

As  the  prickliest  leaves  are  the  driest, 
so  the  pertest  feUows  are  generally  the 
moetbarrenf. 

Verse  ii  to  poetry,  what  music  is  to 
dancing. 

Governments  are  generally  about 
many  years  behind  the  intellect  of  their 
time.  In  legislation,  they  are  like  pa- 
rents qoarreUing  what  kind  of  frock  the 
boy  sfaall  wear,  who.  in  the  meantime, 
grows  op  to  manhood,  and  won*t  wear 
any  (tool  at  all. 

There  is  one  special  reason  why  we 
should  endeavour  to  make  children  as 
happy  as  possible,  which  is,  that  their 
earlv  youth  forms  a  pleasant  or  unpleas- 
ant back-ground  to  all  their  after-life^ 
and  is  consequently  of  more  imports 
ance  to  them  than  any  other  equal  por- 
tion of  time. 

To  say  that  principles  of  ezdnsion, 
applied  to  particular  classes,  are  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  a  free  conatitution,  at  all 
times  and  under  aU  circuaistances,  is 
equivalent  to  maintaining  timt  the 
bandage  which  supports  a  man^ 
wounded  arm,  is  a  part  of  his  nature. 
The  buidage  may  have  been  wisely  ap- 
plied originally,  but  it  is  always  a  fiiir 
question  whether  it  amy  not  be  safely 
removed ;  and  the  removal  is  not  giving 
the  arm  a  privilege,  but  restoring  one. 


^S^  Kfittinrf  W. 

Tbb^woud  Pish.— The  strength  of 
fish  in  their  proper  element  will  scarce- 
ly be  b^eved  by  those  who  have  not 
hadan  opportuliity  of  witn^ssin|  it. 
The  power  of  the  sword  fish  Is  perfaape 
oomparatiycly  greater  than  that  of  eny 
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oftbetoiy^nbe.  A*  ftw  y«M  aiaot^ 
daring  the  pMMMi  of  the  SmiH  Wood, 
West  IndieoMn  from  Jamaica^  her  crew 
fella  smart  sbod^  as  thoogh  the  thiii 
had  atruck  on  a  rock,  and  a  leak  was 
in  consequence  expected.  No  each 
accident  liowever  occurred,  md  on  the 
arrival  of  the  veaael  in  the  Weat  India 
docka  her  cargo  waa  discharged^  and 
1$  waa  foand  that  she  had  been  strock 
by  a  sword-fish  near  the  keeL  The 
force  with  which  the  fish  had  atnick 
inaj  be  imagmed  from  the  fact  that  ita 
weapon  had  penetrated  through  the 
copper  iheathing,  and  entered  three 
inches  into  a  hogshead  of  sogar  lying 
at  thet  bottom  of  the  vesseL  ^  '  ' 
Fmhiwo  on  thb  Lakb  of  Scodra^^ 
The  manner  of  fishing  in  this  lake  ia 
tbasdeacribedinMalleBmn.  At  par- 
ticalar  seasons  of  the  year,  the  lake  Js 
visited  by  vast  flocks  of  a  description  of 
crow,  which  is  regarded  m  aacred.  The 
inhabitants  place  their  neta  in  the  ri« 

the  Tarkish  Imans  come  and  give  their 
henedic^,  while  the  crows  remain  on 
the  adjacent  treea,  auentive  apeccatoci 
of  the  scene.  A  qoaaiitj  of  com,  pre- 
viously blessed  by  the  oriestSyia  thrown 
into  the  water,  and,  or  course,  immedi- 
ately attracts  the  fish  to  the  spot;  in- 
stantly the  crows  dart  down  upon  them 
with  food  cries,  and  the  fish,  terrified  at 
the  noise,  rush  into  the  nets  in  great 
numbers,  and  become  the  prey  of  the 
flaherroen.  The  crows  and  the  priests 
receiving  a  portion  of  the  spoils  in  re- 
turn for  their  assistance. 


€kbU  C«II. 


Appropriatb  Music— There  is  a 
aet  of  mnsic  bells  in  the  steeple  of  Saint 
Johns  Church, Perth,  which  plays  one 
«  a  aeries  of  lively  Scottish  airs  every 
nme  the  clock  strikes. '  If  so  happened, 
one  Sunday,  at  twelve  o'clock,  mst  aa 
th«  minister  below  happened  to  ufe, 
with  pecuhar  emphasis,  the  striking 
smptare  metaphor,  ^  Plough  up  the 
fallow  ground  of  your  heUrtft*'  that  the 
music  bells,  much  after  tfae  manner  of 
an  orchestra  on  the  discharge  of  a  toaat 
at  a  poblicdinner,  struck  uptheappro- 
pif®  «"•>  "Com  riggsare  bonnie" 
to  the  infinite  gratificaHoD,  and  no  leas 
amusement,  of  the  audience. 
WivBs  AND  HnsBANDs.^ That  the 

Eettiest  English  women  marry  the  ag- 
ist men  must  have  been  observed  by 
everyone.  Who  wUl  no^  speak  to  thi. 
truth  of  this  assertion  from  ezperitnco 
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lo  hia  own  eirale  of  acqnaliilaafle  Ip^ 
IJe  women,  in  cimaeqnence,  do  not 
often  become  jealous  of  their  husband^ 
person;  and  the  husbands,  in  retunu 
are  flatterad  with  the  compUment  d[ 
posaeaaing  a  handaoaie  wife.  Then 
are  few  instancea  on  record  of  young 
women,  at  least,  such  m  poaaesa  mere 
eooMBon  sense,  falling  in  love  with 
hradaome  men.  Ladies*  men,  gene* 
raUy,  mre  ti^enUy  well  lo6king^-4)«t 
alaa !  they  seldom  get  married.  Yovng 
women,  to  their  honour  be  it  apoki^ 
prefer  such  oountenanoea  as  boaat  no 
ornament  but  intelligence.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  the  reverse  with  women  of  ad^ 
dancing  life.  They  woold  prefer  haad- 
aome  men,  though  with  slender  for^ 
tones,  because,  aa  they  think,  it  would 
be  Dcoof-poaitive  that  their  own  beauty 
had  not  began  to  wane^  A.  M. 

Kbts^— The  invention  of  keys  is  at* 
tnbuted  to  the  Lacedemoniana.  TIm 
were  flrat  made  of  wood,  and  the  earii* 
.eat  form  waa  that  of  crook  introdneed 
into  a  hole,  to  raise  a  latch  or  removea 
bolt  Such  ancient  heya  as  exiat  are 
moatly  of  bronze^  and  of  variooa  ahapeat 
the  moat  remarkable  are  thoae  wUdi 
have  the  ahaft  terminated  on  one  akia 
V  **»«  J^^fJ^  and  on  the  other  by  n 
ring.  Theae  have  been  supposed  by 
•oroetobethe  keya preaentedby hoi 
bands  to  their  wivea,  and  which  men 
Kaigned  upon  divorqe  or  aeparation. 
Among  the  Anglo  Saxons,  a  servant  waa 
keeper  of  the  keya.  The  key  of  the 
private  acrinium  was  sometimes  sna- 
pended  from  the  girdle;  that  of  phMa 
where  treaaura  waa  buried,  from  the 
neck.  Tiydepaaii  formerly  woi« 
bunchea  of  them  at  their  girdka. 
Heameaaya  the  flgoM  of  the  key  of  the 
weat  door  of  the  church  waa  pot  down 
in  the  re|^ter,  and,  in  monkiah  times, 
a  superatitious  reverei^ce  waa  aaaociatcd 
with  tbean*  q^  j^^ 

MooBRN  LiTBRATt7iiB.^The  era  of 
our  modem  Uterature,  extending  from' 
Ehzabeth  to  the  cloae  of  the  ftotec 
torato,  waa  that  of  nature  and  romance 
comlHned;  it  might  be  compared  to  an 
illimitabie  region  of  mountafaia,  rocks, 
fore^  and  rivefa^the  foiry  landof 
heroic  adventure,  in  which  |^ta,  en* 
chanters,  and  genU,  aa  well  m  knkhta- 
errant,  and  wandermg  damaela,  guard- 
ed by  lions,  or  assailed  by  fiery  flying 
dragona,  were  the  native  and  hetefogi^ 
yeoua  popolation,  where  every  boi&. 
ug  waa  a  caatle  or  a  pabce,  an  Arca- 
dian cottage,  or  a  hermitage  in  the  wil- 
demeaa.  That  from- Dryden  to  Cow- 
per,  bore  a  ncnrtr  raaemUance  to  a 
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noblMMl^l  <loiiiaiii9  ftonroaiidiiig  hU 
family  mansion,  where  all  was  taste 
and  elec^ance  and  splendoar  within ; 
paintinc^y  fcalptare,  and  Iberakare 
forming  its  proudest  embellishments ; 
while  without,  the  eye  ranged  with  vo- 
luptuous freedom  over  tlie  paradise  of 
the  park,  woods,  waters,  lawns,  tem- 
ples, sutoes,  obelisks,  aad  points  of 
perspective  so  cunningly  oomrived  as 
to  startle  the  beholder  with  unexpected 
delight ;  nature  and  art  having  changed 
characters;  and  each,  in  masquerade 
ofthe  other,  playing  at  hide  and  seek 
amidst  the  self-involving  labyrinths  of 
lawteeape  gaidening. 

•  Brbaking  on  tbb  WsBBL.^Some 
have  supposed  that  this  dreadful  pu- 
nishment was  first  used  in  the  reign  of 
fVands  the  Fint,  but  it  was  known  as 
early  as  the  time  of  tlie  sanguinary 
Queen  Tredcgonde,  and  horrible  to  re- 
bte,  applied  to  the  sex.  This  cruel 
woman  nad  several  ladies  of  high  rank 
broken  on  the  wheel,  having  accused 
Ifaem  of  magic  c. 

*  TitB  MiNBS  or  PoTOfli.— Hie  disco- 
:very  of  these  mines  was  purely  aeci- 
deML  In  the  year  1545,  aPeruvian^ 
being  in  pursuit  of  a  lama  up  the  steep 
•f  the  acclivity,  to  save  hUnself  from 
filling,  caught  hold  of  a  shrub^  which, 
giving  way,  brought  op  with  its  roots  a 
mass  of  solid  silver.  c. 

.*  Hattian  MoimitiVG.— The  people 
Qs  flaytl  pfosoiibe  the  various  t^rms  of 
wournii^  thus:  for  a  husband  one 
Ttar  and  six  weeks;  for  a  wife  six 
BMtnths;  three  weeks  for  an  unde  or 
aunt ;  md  a  fortnight  for  a  cousin. — 
Whata  pity  that  B$mb  sudi  rule  hm 
-n&t  been  laid  down  In  England,     a.  «. 

-   TRB  DRAMA  UMDMt  THB  COVMON- 

WBALTH.  —  During  the   Protectorate, 


when  stage-plays' were  prnhiliited  in 
public,  there  were,  besides  the  enter- 
tainmenUast  on  foot  by  Sir  W. Dave- 
nant,  occasjooal  representatloim  of 
lays  at  the  houses  of  the  nobifity.— 
he  receipts  from  these  performances, 
which  were  clandestine,  or,  at  least, 
oonnived  at  by  the  ruling  powers,  were 
appropriated  to  the  r^iefof  the  nnem- 
ployed  players  who  peribrmed  opon 
these  occasioiis.  c 

Nbu.  Gwtn.— ^October  4,  1678.— 
FoUowinghis  M^esty  thto  momiog,'* 
say,  Evlyn^  <^  through  the  gBllery,  1 
went  with  the  fow  who  attended  him 
into  the  Dadiessof  Portsmoothrs  dress- 
ing room  within  her  bed-diamber, 
wliere  she  was  in  her  sMMving  loose 
garment,  tier  «Muds  combing  her,  newly 
out  of  her  bed.  But  that  which  cag;aged 
my  curiosity,  waB  the  rich  and  spien- 
did  fumhute  of  this  wonuoi^  mMr<- 
ment,  now  twice  or  thrice  pulled  down 
•and  rebuilt  to  satisfy  her  prodigal  and 
expensive  pteasures,  whilst  her  Ma- 
jesly^s  does  not  exceed  soaw  | 
■ien*s  ladies  in  furniture  and 


VntiiHti. 


Notion  or  HoNocm.— Bf.  de  Vaaban 
once  sent  a  common  soldier  to  examine 
the  outpoats  of  the  enemy.  The  man 
cheerfully  obeyed  the  order,  and  though 
exposed  to  a  sharp  fire,  remafaied  until 
he  received  a  ball  in  his  body.  Ue  re- 
turned to  BMke  his  report  wtfh«  calm 
air  and  aspect,  althoo^  the  blood  wm 
streaming  from  his  wound.  Vaaban 
praised  his  courage  and  offered  him 
money,  which  the  soldier  refused. 
"No,  general,**  said  he,  *«it 
spoil  the  credit  ofthe  actimk** 


9ters  aim  CfrronoIosB. 


Saturday,  28th  July. 

>    t18t-On  ttM  itey,  clfbt  IwMlrKl  pmMt  v- 
^nlwd  in  Uw  RotmI  Omrgt,  wtikb  wa»-  uptct 
vIliU  tfodtfsoins  repMn  At  SpitfaMd. 
Sunday,  39th  July. 

1770— The  city  of  Port  au  Priocc  vas  tbu  ymr 
entirely  dtstioytd  by  an  earthquakt.  and  upwards 
'of  flOO  persons  were  boried  in  the  ruins. 

Monday,  JOlh  July. 
1779-11>e  American  fleet  was  totally  destroyed 
'off  Peoobsoot  in  11  ew  £Df1aod. 


Aboot  the  same  time  a  grtai  cfyfkJBnMMamt 
Vesuvius  took  place. 

mS-On  tbe  aofb  of  J«br  a  UiIbI  eclipae  of 
the  moon  occurredi  Itid  was  visiMe  to  tkm  vSale 
of  the  inhabiUuts  of  Jiurose. 

In  this  year,  **  djibboo's  Deelioe  aiid  Fall  of 
the  Roman  £oipire.**  and  **  Smith's  Weattft  ot 
Nations,**  first  mado  their  appearance.  Any«ms. 
meot  on  tbe  nerils  of  these  two  gient  Wl*«» 
would  be  I 


Tuesday,  Slat  July. 
High  9rmm,4mp.S, 
m5-0a  this  day.CapteU  Cook  riSwseitlaSho 

Endeavour  from  his  second  veynfe  mf4m.nnmw* 


TO  COARBSPONDEVTS. 
Oar  eorrwpondoat^  will  oeo  that  «•  have  avaHod  ottrsolvos  of  a  portloa*  oTAfc  ^vm 
MmlUmtrm  farMds  our  mdriac  osa  of  «tf  of  thens.    Thera  havo  boon  falso  falv  obtt  sfas«  i 
iood,  or  history  belles  them ;  bat  «e  hope  ht  will  vooa  hare  occasloa  to  altar  hto  ophrtM. 
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OR,    IIUSBUM   OP   BNTBRTAINMBNT. 


N€,  xxx-^y^i,  IX. 


SaiurdajftJui^  fll,  ittt. 


IlIuirtrAtett  UrtirU. 

THE  PRIEST'S  HORSE. 

Pr«t«lM  nihil  hoe.cmdm*  lieei  ntqnt  tasello, 
81  Ubi  purpurea  degrege  currit  vquiit, 

HartUI.  Lib.  xlv.  Bpif.  5ft. 

It  it  not  many  weeks  nnce  I  dined  with 
a  Ronuin  Catholic  fiiniily  in  the  neigh- 
IxHirhood  of  Dablim  I  had  been  hot  a  few 
ninBtealB  the  dining-room,  when  I  found 
tliat  tlie  oentre  of  attraction,  **  theobaerv- 
^red  of  all  obaervera,**  was  a  very  old  gen« 
tlesMm,  whose  dress,  appeamnee,  and 
dtuManoar,  at  once  betrayed  him  to  me 
as  one  of  the  old  Catholic  Clergymen  of 
Ireland.  Fatktr,  or,  as  he  was  most 
generally  termed,  Doctor  Reilly, 
teemed  to  be  in  age  not  less  than  seventy 
yean ;  and  the  abstraction  of  his  man- 
aer,  before  dinner,  as  to  every  thing 
passing  aroand  him,  would  induce  the 
belief  that  he  had  already  attained  his 
second  childhood.  His  face  was  that  of 
pofo,  ricfa^  bright  scarlet,  which  can 
neither  be  imparted  to  the  countenance 
by  the  consumption  of  an  extra-quan- 
tity of  whisky  punch,  nor  its  still  more 

Vol.  IX. 


valgar  and  stupifyiog  predecessor,  port* 
wine.  No,  it  was  a  tint  ^  more  oiqui- 
aiie  still,**  wliioh  claret,  that  sober, 
sedate,  tooI  and  delicious  liquid^  can 
alone  oomnHmicate  to  *'  the  haman  face 
dlTine."  The  dre»  of  the  clergymaii 
was  evidently  as  antiquated  as  his 
complexion.  The  head  was  siirmoonted 
by  a  little,  dose,  brown  wig,  divided  by 
a  single  curl,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
pasted  to  the  pericranium  on  which  it 
was  fixed.  Around  liis  neck  was  a  neat, 
black  silk  stock,  over  which  a  milk- 
white  muslin  band  was  turned.  His 
black  coat  was  cot  in  the  manner  of  the 
primitive  qaakers ;  his  dark  silk 
waistcoat  had  large  flaps  which  neatly 
covered  the  whole  of  his  **  nether  gar* 
nient,**and  that  was  fastened  at  the 
knees  by  large  silver  clasps,  while 
thick  silk  stockings  embraced  liis  plump 
little  legs ; '  and  then,  his  square-toed 
shoes  were  nearly  concealed  from  the 
view  by  the  enormous  silver  buckles 
placed  upon  them.  I  was  assured  by 
several,  that  the  little  old  gentleman, 
whom  1  had  not  heard  give  utterance  to 
a  single  word,  was  one  of  the  most 
252 
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pleasant  men  I  cobM  meet  with ;  and 
tint  nfltt  dinner,  Ite  would  amase  me 
extremely.  I  coold'  perceive  no  oat- 
ward  mark  of  genius  about  the  Reverend 
-Doctor ;  he  took  no  notice  of  the  con- 
versation that  was  going  on  around 
him  ;  and  the  only  demonstration  of 
intelligence  I  could  discover  in  him, 
was  the  somewhat  hasty  glance  be  oc- 
casionally tamed  to  the  door,  (as  each 
new  visiter  was  announced),  as  if  he 
expected  that  the  welcome  news  of 
^  Dinner  on  the  table**  was  about  bet  n^^ 
proclaimed  to  him.  To  me  he  appeared 
like  the  canon  in  Gil  Bias,  as  one  diN- 
posed  to  partake  of  the  good  thtnn  thar 
might  be  laid  before  him  at  th^  festive 
board,  but  neither  inclined  nor  capaci- 
tated to  increase  their  pleasures  by  an^ 
contribution  of  wit  or  tancy. 

Dinner,  that^and  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  tiie  day,  was  at  last  announced  \ 
ladies,  even  in  an  Irish  assembly,  were 
forgotten,  and  twenty  bands  were  stret- 
ched out  to  the  Doctor  to  conduct  him 
to  the  dining-room.  At  dinner,  I  heard 
nothing  of  the  Docto^  until  the  first  fla<ik 
of  Champaigne  was  uncorked  \  and  then 
there  broke  upon  the  ear  a  mellow, 
little  voice,  in  which  the  poiUk^d  hro- 
•7IM  of  the  Irish  gentleman,  softened 
down  by  the  peculiarity  of  a  French 
accent,  could  be  distinguished.  Tho 
voice,  I  was  told,  belonged  to  the  Doc- 
tor, who  was  just  then  asking  Mrs. , 

our  hostess,  to  take  wine  with  him*  At 
each  remove  the  voice  became  stronger  i 
and  by  the  time  that  the  dessert  was  on 
the  table,  the  tones  of  the  Doclor*s 
voice  were  full,  loud,  and  strong,  and  it 
was  soon  permitted  to  sweep,  uncon- 
trolled, over  the  entire  range  of  the 
society.  The  pony  punsters  becnme 
dumb,  the  small  talkers  were  silent; 
and  no  man,  **  nor  woman  either,*'  pre- 
snmed  to  open  their  mouths  except  to 
laugh  at  his  Reverenoe*s  anecdotes,  or 
to  imbibe  the  good  things  which  my 

worthy  friend  L —  had  set  before 

them. 

I  have  heard  story-tellers,  in  my  time, 
but  never  felt  the  pleasure  in  listening 
to  them,  that  I  did  in  attending  to  the 
anecdotes  of  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Reilly.  Hie  manner,  the  look,  and  the 
tone,  added,  I  know,  considerably  to  the 
effect ;  but  such  are  the  gifts  of  a  good 
story-teller,  and  they  can  neither  be 
transferred  to  paper,  nor  communicated 
by  an  oral  retailer.  One  great  charm, 
too,  for  me,  in  all  these  stories,  was, 
chat  the  narrator  was,  in  some  way  or 
another,  concerned  in  them.  There 
was,  to  be  sure,  egotism  in  this ;  but 


then,  it  was  an  egotism  that  gave  a  vcrir 
similitnde  to  everv  thing  he  told,  and 
you  believed  that  he  was  not  mention- 
ing any  thing  which  he  did  not  know  to 
be  a  hcty  however  strange,  extraordi- 


nary, or  improbable  it  miglit  seem  to  be. 
Amongst  the  other  stories  told  by  Doctor 
Reilly  was  the  following,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  report  verbatim  et  lite- 
ratim, as  I  heard  it.— ~ 

"  Never,  my  children,  never  borrow 
a  priest's  horse— it's  an  unlucky  thing 
to  do,  for  muny  rc^fions.     Vir^t.  if  *?i(? 

ftf  iest'a  horse  is  a  gtiod  one,  he  does  ntA 
ikf^  to  lend  it*  Next,  if  il  is  a  bad  one, 
and  the  priest  Haj§  he  will  lend  it^  ths 
ijjosnent  yon  mk  for  it,  yoa  inay  happc'n 
to  break  yoar  necVj  or  yo^t  l*fg,  or 
may-be  )Oiir  noa*,  and  thereby  sporl 
your  beauty*  Apd^  lastly,  a.  priest's 
hc^rw  has  so  jinny  friends,  tliat  if  you 
are  in  o  hurry »  it  will  be  shorter  for 
you  lo  walk  thin  to  wait  for  the  horse 
to  pay  its  vtsiu.  It  in  now  more  than 
fifty  years  si  nee  t  ^ave  the  Tery  ronn«el| 
thut  !  turn  now  flddimbterin^  to  yott^  to 
Kit  M^Go^riuii  one  of  my  parisljipncrs; 
but  ho  thmighl,  &fl  Tnay-lJe  many  of  yoo 
think,  that  the  priest  i^«is  a  foolf  but  be 
found  ihe  dtQerciice  In  a  ^hort  tinte,  a^ 
may-be  most  of  yon  will  befiore  yon  die. 
<*  As  well  as  1  recollect,  it  was  in  the 
year  1789,  that  I  was  parish  priest  of 
Leixlip,and  at  that  time  Kit  M'Gowian 
was,  of  a  farmer  lad,  one  of  my  weal- 
thiest parishioners.  He  had  land  on 
an  old  lease,  and  might  have  been  a 
grand  juror  now,  if  he  had  miaded  the 
potatoes  growing ;  but  instead  of  that, 
Kit  was  always  up  in  Dublin,  play- 
ing rackets  and  balls«  and  driiddng 
as  much  whisky  m  a  week,  as  would 
float  a  canal  boat  throi^  a  lock.  Fbr 
two  or  three  years.  Kit  was  hot  liule 
seen  in  the  parish,  though  I  most  say  to 
his  credit,  he  always  sent  me  my  dass 
regularly,  so  that  you  perceive  be  was 
not  a  reprobate  entirely.  I  was  sorry 
to  hear  the  neighbonrs  talking  bad  of 
him,  and  was  thinking  of  looking  after 
him  some  titee  or  another,  wlwn  1  would 
have  nothing  else  to  do;  when  one  d^. 
Kit  came  into  my  house  dressed  ont  in 
the  pink  of  the  fashion  of  that  time.  He 
was  then  what  they  called,  I  believe^  a 
macaroni,  and  waa  the  same  swt  of  ani- 
mal,  that  is  now  termed  a  dandy.  B» 
had  a  little  hat,  that  would  not  go  on  a 
good  plougfaman*s  fist ;  his  hwr  waa 
9it€tlinp  down  his  back  and  over  bis 
shoulders;  the  buttons  on  his  coat  were 
the  sise  of  saucepans,  and  the  skirts  of 
the  coat  hung  down  behind  to  the  small 
of  his  leg ;  he  had  two  watches,  one  on 
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each  side  of  his  ttemach,  a  wttistcoat 
that  did  not  cover  his  brMs^  and  light 
leatlier  mall-elothes  that  came  down 
bdow  the  calf,  and  were  fastened  there 
with  bunches  of  ribbons,  that  were  each 
as  big  as  caoliflowers.  Kit  I  saw  was 
in  great  spirits,  and  had  evidently  some 
mad  project  In  his  head ;  bat  that,  too 
know,  was  none  of  my  bosiness,  if  he 
did  notchoose  to  tell  me  of  it.  1  had 
not, however,  to  ask  him;  for  he  men- 
tioned at  once  wliat  l>roQKht  him  to  his 
parish  priest.  Poor  Kit  laboured  under 
a  mat  defect,  for  be  stuttered  so  dread- 
fbUy,  that  you  should  know  him  for 
seven  years  before  you  could  understand 
a  word  he  said  to  you.  He  had  a  tongue 
that  was  exactly  like  a  one-nibbed  pen, 
•—which  will  splutter  and  splash,  and 
tease,  and  vex  you,  and  do  every  thing 
but  express  tiie  sentimetits  of  your  mind, 
'<  Kit  told  me,  in  his  own  way,  that 
he  was  going  to  be  married  the  next 
day  to  a  Miss  Nelly  Brangan,  a  rich 
huduter^  daughter  in  Dublin,  who 
was  bringing  him  a  large  fortune,  and 
that  he  had  accordingly,  as  in  duty 
bound,  come  to  me  for  his  *  sar^Hfl'Cat  f 
and  as  a  propitiation  to  me  for  the  bad 
life  he  had  led,  he  gave  me  a  golden 
guinea,  and  a  very  neat  miniature  of  the 
same  coin.  I  could  not  refuse  my  cer- 
tificate to  sucli  a  worthy  parishioner ; 
and  after  wishing  him  long  life  and 
happiness,  and  plenty  of  boys  and  ghrls, 
I  thought  Kit  would  be  after  bidding 
me  good  morning.  Kit,  I  found,  had 
stillsomething  upon  his  mind.  I  asked 
him  if Icould  obligehim  farther.  <  Why, 
Father  Reillv,*  savs  Kit,  <  that  is  a 
mighty  purty  litde  black  horse  of  yours.' 

*  It  is  indeed,  child,'  I  answered ;  '  but 
it  is  very  apt  togo  astray ;  for  it  left  roe 
for  a  week,  and  only  returned  to  me 
last  night.'  « Ah !  then,  FVuher  ReiUy,' 
says  he,  *  it  would  be  mighty  respect- 
able to  see  me  riding  up  to-morrow 
morning  to  Miss  Nell  v  Brangan's  shop- 
door  with  sadi  an  elegant  black  horse 
under  me.  May-be  you*d  lend  me  a 
loan  ofitr  <  Indeed,  chUd,  1  will,'  1 
replied,  *  but  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
take  it ;  for  my  horse  has  a  way  of  its 
own  and  1  have  many  friends  between 
tfris  and  Dublin,  that  may-be  it  would 
sooner  see  than  go  to  your  wedding.' 
*0h !  as  to  that,*  answered  Kit,  •  if  it 
was  the  devil  himself,  begging  your 
Revo^nce's  pardon,  I'd  make  him  trot ; 
— ^o  lend  me  the  horse  and  I'll  send  it 
back  to  you    to-morrow   evening.*— 

*  Take  it  then.  Kit,'  said  I  ;<  but  1  warn 
you  that  it  is  an  uneasy  beast' 

*  **  It  was  not  until  eight  o^clock  the 


next  morning  that  Kit  MKiowran  came 
for  the  horse,  and,  in  addition  to  his 
dress  the  day  before,  he  had  a  pair  of 
spurs  on  him  that  would  do  for  a  fight- 
ing cocl^  they  were  ao  long  and  so 
sliarp;  and  a  wliip  that  was  like  a 
flsliing-rod. 

«< '  Well,  Kit,'  says  I,  <  when  are  you 
to  be  married  V 

^  ^  At  ten,  your  Reverence,'  answered 
Kit, «  at  ten  to  <Aeaiiiiii#«.' 

" « Then,  Kit,  my  boy,'  said  1, '  you 
should  have  been  here  at  six  to  be  in 
time,  since  you  intend  to  ride  the  black 
horse.' 

«'  Oh!  bother,'  said  Kit ;  'suie  I  am 
only  six  miles  from  town,  and  it's  hard 
if  I  don't  ride  that  in  an  hour, — so  tliat 
in  fact  111  be  before  my  time,  and  that 
wont  be  genteel ;  for  may-be  I'd  catch 
Nelly  Bnmgan  with  her  hair  in  papers ; 
and  she  wont  look  lovely  that  way,  1 
know,  whatever  charms  there  may  be 
in  the  bmiiwrtooi  of  gold  guineas  that 
the  darling  is  going  to  give  me.' 

«  *  Well,  mount  at  once,'  I  observed, 
*  though  1  would  adviae  you,  if  you  are 
in  a  hurry --to  «aM.' 

"I  had  hardly  said  the  word,  when 
Kit  jumped  into  the  saddle,  and  gave  his 
horse  a  whip  and  a  spur—and  off  it 
cantered,  as  if  tt  were  in  as  great  a 
hurry  to  be  married  as  Kit  himself.  I 
followed  them  as  fast  as  1  could  to  the 
fop  of  the  hill,  and  there  was  Kit  cutting 
the  figure  of  six  like  any  cavalry  ofioer 
with  his  whip,  atid  now  and  again 
plunging  his  heels  into  the  horse's 
sides,  and  it  kicking  the  stones  befortf 
and  behind  it,  and  taiUrimff  over  the 
road  like  Kghtning.  In  haff  a  minute 
they  were  both  out  of  my  sight,  and  I 
thought  that  if  any  one  could  get  to 
Dublin  with  the  horse  in  an  hour.  Kit 
M'Gowran  was  tlie  man  to  do  it. 

*<  For  two  miles  of  the  road  Kit  went 
on  gallantly.  He  was  laughing  and 
joking,  and  thinking  to  liimself  that  I 
was  only  humbugging  him  in  what  i 
said  about  the  horse,  when  in  the  verv 
middle  of  a  hard  gallop,  it  stopped  as  n 
it  had  been  shot,  and  up  went  Kit 
MK3owran  in  the  air,  his  long  whip 
firmly  fixed  in  his  hand,  and  his  long 
coat  flying  like  a  kite>  tail  after  him, 
and  the  words,  <  Who  had  the  luck  to 
see  Donnybrook  fair,*  in  his  mouth ; 
and  he  had  not  time  to  cease  saying 
them  when  he  was  landed  head  over 
heels  in  a  meadow,  seven  or  eight 
yards  firom  the  centre  of  the  road !  Kit 
Was  completely  puczled  by  the  fkll,  he 
could  not  tell  bow  he  got  there,  or  wha4 
caused  it,  or  why  he  should  be  there' at 
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all,  instead  of  being  on  the  bone's 
back,  antil  be  looked  about  him,  and 
saw  the  creature  taking  a  fine  comfort- 
able drink  at  a  little  well  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  where  I  always  stopped  to 
refresh  it.  Kit  after  scratching  his 
head,  and  his  elbows,  and  the  back 

ofkU  coat ;  and  indeed  they  re- 

auired  it—for  they  were  a  little  warmer 
than  when  he  set  oat— went  over  to  the 
horse^  mounted  it,  and  rode  off  again  on 
his  journey;  but  I  give  you  my  word 
be  did  not  gallop  so  fost  nor  use  the 
whip  so  much  as  he  had  before  the 
horse  took  a  sup  of  the  well  water. 

''The  horse  rode  on  as  peaceable  as 
a  judge,  and  as  if  it  were  a  poor  priest, 
and  not  a  rollocking  young  layman  th^t 
was  on  its  back;  it  went  on  so  for 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  further, 
bat  when  it  got  tliat  distance  Kit  began 
to  wonder  at  the  way  it  was  edging  over 
lo  the  right  side  of  the  road.  Kit  pulled 
to  the  left,  but  the  horse  still  held  on  to 
the  right ;  and  while  they  were  arguing 
this  point  with  one  another,  the  day- 
coach  from  Dublin  kept  driving  up  to 
them.  The  guard  sounded  his  horn, 
as  much  as  to  say,  'Kit  M'Gowran, 
donH  be  taking  up  the  entire  road  with 
yourself  and  your  horse.'  Kit  knew 
very  well  what  the  guard  meant,  and 
he  gave  a  desperate  drag  to  his  own  (the 
left)  side  of  the  road ;  but  the  horse  in- 
sisted upon  tk§  right,  and  the  coach 
driving  op  in  the  same  line,  the  leaders 
knock^  up  against  my  horse,  and  sent 
it  and  Kit  into  the  ditch  together  to  set- 
tle there  any  little  difference  of  opinion 
that  might  be  between  them !  How  long 
Kit  lay.  in  tht  ditch  he  could  not  rightly 
tell ;  but  when  he  got  oat  of  it,  he  went 
to  look  after  the  horse»  and  about  five 
yards  nearer  to  Dublin  than  where  the 
accident  had  happened,  he  found  the 
little  darling  taking  a  feed  of  oats, 
which  it  always  got  from  one  of  my  pa- 
rishioners, when  1  travelled  that  road ; 
and  now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone,  poor 
man !  (Tim  Divine  was  his  name,)  1 
must  say  1  never  got  any  thing  else 
from  him.  Kit  waited  patiently  till  the 
horse  had  eaten  its  fill,  and  he  then 
looked  at  one  of  his  watches, and  it  told 
him  that  it  was  ten  o'clock,  and  he  then 
looked  at  the  other,  and  it  as  plainly 
shewed  him  that  it  was  nine  to  the  mi- 
note.  Kit  knew  how  his  watches  went, 
and  he  accordingly  guessed  that  the 
Cmth  lay  between  them;  so  that  he 
found  he  had  but  half  an  hour  to  go  a 
distance  of  four  miles  at  least,  to  where 
jbe  was  to  be  married. 

'<  Kit  determined  if  he  was  to  brea 


his  neck  in  the  attesapt,  that  be  would 
be  in  Dublin  to  the  minute  he  had  pro- 
mised, so  that  the  instant  he  was  on  the 
horse^s  back  again,  be  began  cutting, 
and  whipping,  and  spurring  the  beauty: 
as  hard  and  fast  as  his  hands  and  legs 
would  go-^his  hga  particularly  were 
working  as  fast  as  the  arnu  of  a  wind- 
mill on  a  stormy  day.  iThe  horse  was 
not  at  first  disposed  to  resent  any  in-, 
dignity  (hat  was  offered  to  it,  partial- 
Isrly  after  the  good  feed  and  the  good 
drink  that  it  had  got,  so  that  it  trotted 
on  pretty  quickly  for  half  a  mile  or  so ; 
but  Kit  still  continuing  to  whip  and 
spur  it,  it  first  let  on  to  him  by  one  or 
two  kicks,  that  it  was  displeased ;  bat 
Kit  not  taking  the  hint,  it  siagged  en- 
tirely. Kit  lashed  more  furiously  thui 
he  had  done  before — the  horse  curvetted 
about  the  road — it  reared — it  pranced — 
it  kicked — it  went  in  a  circle  round  the 
same  point  flDy  times.  Kit  leathered 
away  with  his  long  whip  upon  its  ears, 
and  nose,  and  the  horse  backed  and 
backed,  until  it  at  last  left  Kit  back  at 
Tim  Diviners  door,  from  which  he  had 
started  about  an  hour  before!  Tim 
was  astonished  to  see  the  animal  so 
soon  coming  back  to  him  for  another 
feed ;  hot  having  been  informed  by  Kit 
of  the  way  he  had  misbehaved  towards 
it,  Tim  became  the  interpreter '  for  the 
poor  dumb  creature,  and  told  the  rider 
that  the  best  manner  of  mamagimg  it 
was  to  let  it  go  as  it  liked. 

"  Poor  Kit  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate;  that  he  should  be  late  at  his  own 
wedding,  he  saw  was  inentable ;  he 
was  now  too  much  tired  to  walk,  and 
with  a  sigh  he  flung  the  reins  on  the 
horse's  neck,  and  encouraged  it  to  pro^ 
ceed  again  towards  Dublin.  It  set  oif  a 
second  time  from  Divine's  door;  bat 
ceased  to  gallop,  to  canter,  or  to  trot^— 
on  it  went  at  a  most  discreet  pace,  and 
as  sober  and  as  melancholy  as  if  it  had 
felt  sorry  for  disappointing  him,  or  that 
it  was  travelling  with  myself  toa  firiend*s 
funeraL 

"  Kit  could  at  last  hear  the  town  bells 
striking  one  o'clock— he  was  at  Island-. 
Bridge,  and  within  view  of  Dublin — he 
could  see  Patrick's  steeple  pointing  up^ 
into  the  sky,  and  looking  as  stiff  and. 
conceited  as  if  it  were  reioiced  at  the 
annoyance  of  a  Papist,  while  the  arches 
of  '*  Bloody-bridge"  seemed  to  be  laugh- 
ing to  their  full  extent  at  the  impudence 
of  such  a  young  fellow  riding  into  Dub- 
lin upon  no  less  a  horse  than  the  fa- 
vourite pony  of  the  ]>arish  priest  of 
Leixlip !  So  at  least.  Kit  was  thinking, 
when  the  creature  remembered  that  I 
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alwayf  slopped  a  day  or  two  with  Mrs. 
RobinsoD,  a  kind,  good-body  of  a  wi- 
dow woman,  that  lived  at  (he  end  of  the 
bridge.  In  there  it  plunged  ;  to  the 
narrow  little  bole  of  a  stanlo,  never 
thinking  of  my  friend  Kit  on  its  back, 
and  in  entering  (he  door,  be  was  swept 
clean  of  its  beck,  and  left  stretched 
upon  a  dnnghill,  with  his  nose,  face, 
and  hands  all  scratched,  by  the  new- 
dashed  wall  against  which  be  had  been 
driven !  He  cursed,  but  that  be  found, 
did  not  cure  bis  bands ;  be  swore,  but 
that  be  perceived  did  not  improve  his 
appearance;  so  that  he  soon  desisted 
from  such  modes  of  venting  his  passion  ; 
and  after  washing  his  bands,  putting  a 
few  plaisters  on  bis  face,  rubbing  the 
dirt  off  his  small-clothes,  and  coaiing 
the  little  horse  out  of  the  small  stable, 
he  again  mounted,  and  rode  off  for 
Dublin,— a  far  uglier,  and  less  conse- 
quential personage,  than  when  he  had 
cantered  tip  the  hill  of  Leiilip  (hat 
morning. 

*  •**  Kit  was  now  in  Barrack-street — 
he  was,  at  two  o^clock,  just  four  hours 
after  the  stated  time  in  the  city !  *  Now,* 
thought  Kit  to  himself,  '  my  troubles 
are  at  length  all  over,  and  I  have  only 
to  make  the  best  apology  I  ean  for  my 
unaccountable  absence  to  my  darling 
Mrs.  M*Gowran,  that  is  to  be  my  little 
bride — the  wealthy  Miss  Nelly  Brangan 
thai  was,^  Such  were  Kit  thoughts, 
when  he  heard  two  men  talking  behind 
him— 

**  <  Paddy,  isn't  that  the  horse  we 
were  bid  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  V 

*^  <  By  dad,  Dennis,  if  it  isn't,  it's 
very  like  it ;— and  do  you  see  the  fellow 
that's  riding  iti  He  is  mighty  like  the 
chap  that  was  hung  for  horse-stealing 
at  the  last  assizes.' 

"  <So  like,  Paddy,  that  if  it  is  isn't 
him,  Vd  take  my  oath  it's  one  of  the 
same  gang.  The  horse,  you  know,  is 
missing  these  five  days;  and  do  you 
see  (he  patches  on  the  robber's  fisce— 
that's  to  disguise  himselt  A  decent 
dressed  roan  wouldn't  be  in  a  fight, 
like  one  of  us,  Paddy,  when  we  get  a 
sup  in  our  head.' 

'*  *  That^s  true  for  you,  Dennis ;  and 
see,  it  has  lob-ears,  wall-eyes,  bald- 
face,  and  a  docked  Uil ;— it's  (he  very 
horse.  By  my  sowkins,  well  seize 
bim^ — he's  a  robber.' 

••  « To  be  sure  we  will,  Paddv,— he's 
a  robber,  and  an  unchris(ian  robber  (oo, 
fo  steal  from  a  priest!  Knock  him 
down,  Paddy !' 

*'*  That  I  will,  and  welcome,  Dennis !  * 
'  '*  Kit  was  in  the  act  of  turning  round 


to  see  a  robber  seized,  when  be  felt  bis 
arms  grappled  by  two  stout  frieze- 
coated  countrymen,  who  both  exclaimed 
in  the  same  moment^*  Where  did  yon 
get  the  horse,  you  robber  I' 

"  Poor  stuttering  Kit  stammered  out, 
*  I^I— l->g— g— g— got  i(— it— it— ' 

**  *  Where,  you  sacrilegious  thief!' 

«  *  In  L-1-1— Leixlip,'  said  Kit, 
afUr  many  minutes,  and  twisting  his 
tongue  like  a  ha'p'orth  of  tobacco,  in 
bis  mouth,  to  make  himself  understood. 

«  Oh !  the  villain,'  said  Paddy, '  he 
has  confessed  it.* 

** '  Yes  he  has,  the  scoundrel,'  ex- 
claimed Dennis  ;  '  and  do  you  see  the 
confusion  of  thefellow^he  can't  speak, 
be  is  so  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
being  hanged.  Drag  him  off  the  horse, 
and  take  bira  (o  the  police  office.' 

*'  In  a  minute  Kit  was  torn  from  the 
horse.  A  crowd  collected  around  hiin, 
who  were  immediately  informed  by 
Paddy  and  Dennis,  that  they  had  seized 
a  robber,  who  had  *  stolen  a  priest's 
liorse,  and  was  going  (o  sell  him  in 
Dublin.'  Poor  Kit  was  instantly  as- 
sailed by  (he  mob  —  his  two  watches 
dragged  out  of  his  fobs— his  new  coat 
torn  to  pieces — his  liule  hat  kicked  to 
nothing  —  and  his  pantaloons  covered 
with  mud.  Several  times  he  attempted 
to  say  that  he  had  got  a  loan  of  the 
horse ;  but  (he  people  were  in  too  great 
a  rage  to  attend  to  his  stuttering,  and 
be  was  dragged  into  the  police  office. 
Paddy  and  Dennis  preferred  a  charge 
of  horse-stealing  against  him ;  and  he 
was  such  a  dirty-looking  blackguard, 
that  the  police  officers  at  once  hand- 
cuffed him,  advised  him  to  plead  guilty, 
and  removed  him  into  the  black  hole, 
where  he  passed  the  night  * 
.  "  But  (his  did  not  end  the  misfortunes 
of  unlucky  Kit  MKjOwran;  for  Miss 
Nelly  Brangan,  after  inviting  all  her 
friends  to  a  wedding  dinner,  and  a  large 
evening  party,  was  determined  that  they 
should  not  bedinappointed.  She  waited 
patiently  for  Kit  until  the  dinner  was 

dressed,    and    then bestowed    her 

hand  and  foHune  upon  one  of  her 
neighbours,  a  Mr.  James  Deroy,  who 
was  (o  be  bridesman  to  Kit ;  but  who, 
in  his  absence,  resolved  (o  discharge 
those  duties  for  which  Kit  had  been 
particularly  engaged. 

"This,  mj  young  friends,  I  hope  will 
be  a  warning  to  you.  Never  borrow  a 
priest's  horse,  lest  you  should  lose  by 
the  loan,  a  wife,  a  fortune,  your  liberty,^ 
two  watches,  and  a  new  coat.'* 

TaU'tEdin.  Mmg 
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THB  POXGLOTB. 
roa  THS  OI.IO* 

Magalflco  •i  lowart  I  thy  0«tliy  hsllf, 
Llk«  ft  c:iilDrM  p«ffo4ft— il«r  on  tirr, 
8v««f  ikelr  rcfvijcMit  peadaott  lo  ch«  tan 
la  ,f orfaoat  oMaatatioa.    Nevar  Ktowed 
Tka  laaai  of  roballot  rieliller,— aor  ti*ai 
la  tka  atarra4  Mid  of  Ardraa,  wbara  Caro 

klaft 
Maila  •pleadoar  rlvalrj,  raw  ttatellar  (lata 
Than  rolia  thj  pauia— Tjrriaa-wHh  the  dia 
or  DaaiaM  roaa-flowara  Maaded,  and  ttrowa 

OB 

With  Ma  tparka,  aad  with  dapplad  whltaaeti 

Ilka 
1  ha  palaij  hart. 

Tetaotaloaatebaak 
la  MBUMr  nias^aot  aaty  to  ha  lird 
With  ih*  ain  of  faldea  Juoa,  aad  dalatlly 
Ba  tan'd  o*er  natt^  vardara  of  dim  lanes, 
•  Ara  thaa  tha«  parafoa*d  «— *(lt  alto  ihlaa 
Fraai  thy  rad  aapolai  to  pour  the  dew 
Medielaal  that  tpriakllaK  the  toas*d  coueh, 
Bidi  feirer  quaach  her  larflrctuil  ttn  ; 
Aad  tho  f  reat  itar  whom  aaeleat  lore  owda 

Lard 
or  IlKht  aad  llfia.  rt«aa  thaa.  la  oae  rieh  hooa. 
Tha  pomp  or  eoloar^  aad  the  halm  or  health. 
HOBACB  OuitroBD. 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A 
RASCAL. 

••  Hit  aama  It  aaver  hoard.*' 

Latb  one  evening,  a  jpacket  of  let- 
terijost  Mrri?ed  bylbe  English  mail, 
laat  banded  to  Mynbeer  Von  Kapell, 
a  merchant  of  Hamburgh.  Hia  head 
clerk  awaited,  as  nsoal,  for  any  orders 
which  might  arise  from  their  contents : 
and  was  not  a  little  sorprised  to  ob- 
aenrethe  brow  of  his  wealthy  employer 
soddenly  clouded;  again  and  i^hi  he 
perused  the  letter  he  held,  at  last  audi- 
bly giving  vent  to  his  feelii^g»~ 

^Donder  and  blitsen!*'  be  burst 
Ibrth,  <*  but  this  iff  a  shock,  who  would 
have  thought  iti  The  house  of  Ben- 
nett and  Ford  to  be  shaken  thus!— 
What  is  to  be  doner* 

"< Bennett  and  Ford  tailedP  cried 
the  astonished  clerk. 

*<Failed!  ten  thousand  devils!  not 
•o  bad  as  that ;  but  they  are  in  deep 
distress,  and  havesaffered  a  heavy  Ums  ; 
but  read,  good  Yansen !  and  let  me 
have  your  advice.** 

The  clerk  read  as  follows : 

"  London,  August  21st. 

**Most  reif>ected  friend,— Yours  of 
the  6th  inst.  came  safe  to  hand,  and 
will  meet  prompt  attention.  We  have 
to  inform  you,  with  deep  regret,  thatthe 
son  of  the  trustworthy  cashier  of  this 
long-established  house  has  absconded, 
tsking  with  him  bills  accepted  by  our 
Arm  to  a  large  amount,  aspermaigin; 
and  a  considerable  sum  in  cash.      We 


have  been  able  to  trace  the  mi^iiided 
voung  man  to  a  ship  bound  for  H(^ 
land,  and  we  think  it  probable  he  may 
visit  Hamburgh  (where  our  name  is  so 
well  known,  and,  we  trust,  so  highly 
respected),  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing these  bills  into  cash.  He  is  a  tall, 
handsome  youtli,  about  five  feet  eleven 
inches,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  speaks 
French  and  German  well,  and  was 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  death  of  his  mo- 
ther. If  yon  should  be  able  to  find 
him,  we  have  to  request  you  will  use 
your  utmost  endeavours' to  regain  pos- 
session of  the  bills  named  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  but,  as  we  have  a  high  respect  lor 
the  father  of  the  unfortunate  yoong 
man,  we  will  further  thank  you  to  pro- 
cure for  him  a  passage  on  board  the 
first  vessel  sailing  for  Batavia,  paying 
the  expense  of  his  voyage,  and  giving 
him  the  sum  of  two  hundred  looisd*or9 
which  yon  will  place  to  our  account 
current,  on  condition  that  he  dt>es  not  ' 
attempt  to  revisit  England  tOl  he  re- 
ceives permission  so  to  do. 
<<  We  are,  mostrespected  friend, 
^  Your  obedient  servants, 

*'Bbiinbtt,  FobdA  Co.** 
<<  Mynheer  Von  KapelL** 

"My  life  on't,*'  ^aid  Yansen»  <<>is 
the  very  lad  1  saw  this  day,  walking  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  EacfaBnge, 
who  appeared  half  out  of  his  wils; 
looking  anxiously  for  some  part' 
general  ob 


object,  yet  shunning  , 

tion  :  his  person  answers  the  descrip* 

tion.** 

'<That*s  fortunate,**  said  the  mer- 
chant, <*jou  must  devote  the  morrow 
to  searching  ibr  him ;  bring  him  to  me 
if  possible,  and  1*11  do  my  utmost  to 
serve  my  exceUent  friends,  Bennett 
and  Ford  of  London.'* 

Early  next  morning,  Yansen  went  to 
the  Exchange,  and  kept  an  anxkNis 
watch  for  many  hours  in  vain ;  he  was 
returning  hopeless,  when  be  saw  the 
identical  youth  coming  out  of  the  door 
of  a  Jew  money-changer ;  be  brushed 
hastily  past  him,  exclaiming^  *<T1m 
nnoonsdoDable  scoundrel!  seventy  per 
cent,  for  bills  on  the  best  house  in  in- 
land!*' 

Yansen  approached  Mm.  ''Yom^ 
gentleman,**  said  he^  in  a  verynuld 
tone,  ''you  appear  to  have  met  with 
some  disappointment  from  that  grifunff 
wretch  Levi.  If  vou  have  any  business 
to  transact,  my  house  is  close  by;  I 
shall  be  happy  to  treat  with  you.** 

'*  waiingly/*  rq^icd  the  yooth*^  the 
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sooner  t he  better*    I  roust  leave  Umn* 
borgh  at  day-break.** 

The  clerk  led  him  to  the  house  of  the 
merchant,  and  entered  it  by  a  small 
side-door,  desiring  the  young  man  to 
be  seated  whilst  he  gave  some  directions. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  re- appeared,  bring* 
Ing  Von  Kapell  with  him.  The  worthy 
Haroburgber  having  no  talent  for  a 
roundabout  way  of  doing  business, 
said  bluntly.  ^ So,  Mynheer!  we  are 
well  met;  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt 
disguise  with  me;  look  at  this!**  and 
he  put  into  his  hand  the  letter  he  had 
the  night  before  received. 

Overwhelmed  with  consternation,  the 
young  man  fell  at  his  feet. 

^  Oh  heaven!**  he  cried,  <'  I  am  lost 
for  ever, — mv  father,  my  indulgent,  my 
honourable  father,  is  heart-broken  and 
disgraced  by  my  villany.  My  mother  !** 
Here  be  became  nearly  inaudible,  and 
bid  his  face  in  his  hands.  **,Yoo/*  he 
continued,  **  are  spared  all  participa- 
tion in  the  agony  your  wretched  son 
is  suffering.*' 

**  Boy,  boy  !'*  said  the  merchant,  rais- 
ing him,  and  quite  melted  at  this  show 
of  penitence,  <*  listen  to  me  I  are  the 
billssarel  if  so,  you  may  still  hope.** 

"  Tbev  are,*'  eagerly  exclaimed  the 
vonth;  **  how  fortunate  that  1  did  not 
listen  to  the  offers  of  that  rapacious 
Jew.  Here,  Sir,  take  them,  1  implore 
you.**  pulling  from  his  breast  a  large 
pocket-book;  '*they  are  untouch^ 
Spare,  but  my  life,  and  1  will  yet  atone. 
Oh !  spare  me  from  a  shameful  death.** 

There  was  a  pause,  broken  at  last  by 
Yanseu's  saying  signiBcantly  to  his  em- 
ployer, "  as  per  margin.** 

The  merchant  turned  to  the  unhappy 
TOung  roan.  "Take  heart,**  said  he. 
''*Wenndie  noth  ist  amgroszten  die 
hulfe  ist  am  nachesten.**  There's  an 
old  German  proverb  for  you.  Sit  down 
and  hear  what  1  have  to  say.  I  think 
myself  not  a  little  fortunate  in  so  soon 
being  able  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  my 
English  correspondents ;  your  natural 
alarm  did  not  suffer  you  to  0nish  their 
letter ;  you  will  perceive  how  generous- 
ly they  mean  to  act ;  their  house's  cre- 
dit saved,  they  intend  not  to  punish 
yoq.  Read,  read ;  and,  Yansen,  order 
some  eatables,  and  a  bottle  or  two  of 
my  old  Heidelberg  hock,  trouble  always 
makes  me  thirsty— three  glasses,  my 
good  Yansen.** 

Again  the  young  Englishman  bid  his 
face,  and  sighed  convubively,^  **  I  do 

•  Wksa  tklsp  art  at  the  worst  tkey  MaH 
■Msad. 


not  desGr\e  this  lenity.    My  excellent 
father!  this  is  a  iribule  to  your  virtue.** 

Von  Kapell  left  his  guests  reflections 
undisturbed,  till  a  servant  entered,  who 
placed  refreshments  on  a  well  polished 
oak  table ;  when  she  retired  they  re- 
sumed. 

''And  DOW,  what  the  devil  tempted  you 

to  play  the runaway!'*  swallowing 

the  term  he  had  intended  to  use.  **  Was 
it  for  tb^  wenches,  or  the  dicing  table!'* 

'*  Spare  roe,  most  kind  and  worthy 
sir,  I  intreat  you  !  To  my  father  1  will 
make  full  confession  of  all  roy  faults ; 
but  he  must  be  the  first  to  know  the 
origin  of  my  crimes.** 

«<  Well,  well,  take  another  glass  of 
wine ;  you  shall  stay  in  my  liouse  till 
we  can  find  a  passage  for  you.  It  was 
but  last  night  roy  good  ship  the  Chris- 
tine sailed  for  Batavia  and  — — ** 

*^  Under  fiivour,**  interrupted  Yansen, 
''she  has  not  yet  left  the  harbour ;  tlie 
wind  blew  too  fresh  for  her  to  venture 
on  crossing  the  aaod-banks  at  night, 
and  it  is  now  only  shifting  round  a 
point  or  two.'* 

**  Yon  are  lucky,  youngster,**  quickly 
added  the  merchant,  **  the  ChrisUne  hm 
noble  accommodations;  you  shall  a- 
board  this  evening.  Put  these  in  the 
chest,  good  Yansen,**  handing  him  the 
bills,  **  and  count  me  out  the  two  hun- 
dred louis  d'or  the  boy  is  to  have.  Come, 
roan !  finish  your  meal,  for  1  see,**  said 
be,  regarding  a  vane  on  the  gable  of  an 
opposite  house,  **  you  have  no  tkne  to 
lose.*' 

The  meal  was  finished— 4he  money 
given—the  worthy  merchant  adding  as 
much  good  advice  as  the  brief  space 
would  permit.  The  Briton  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  expressions  of  gratitude, 
promised  amendment,  and  returned  the 
warm  clasp  of  Von  Kapell,  unable  to 
speak  for  his  tears.  Yansen  accom^ 
IMmied  him  on  board,  gave  the  owner's 
roost  particular  charge  to  tlie  skipper, 
to  pay  his  passenger  every  attention  on 
the  voyage.  The  vessel  cleared  the 
harbour— was  in  a  few  hours  out  of 
sight— and  the  next  morning,  Mynheer 
Von  Kapell  wrote  to  London  a  full  ac* 
count  or  the  transaction,  returning  the 
bills  he  had  so  fortunately  recovered. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  the  fottowing 
letter  reached  the  good  old  German:— 
"Sup,— We  have  to  inform  you,  that 
we  never  lost  the  bills  sent  in  your  last 
favour,  every  one  of  which  is  fabricated, 
and  our  acceptance  forged.  Our  ca« 
shier  has  no  son,  nor  has  he  lost  a  wife. 
We  are  sincerely  grieved  that   your 
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friendly  leeUng  towards  our  bouse 
should  have  led  you  to  listen,  to  so  paU 
fiable  a  cheat* 

« We  remain,  with  great  respect, 
"Yours, 
«BBiiNBT,FoaD,&Co.** 
*'  P.  8.r-ir  you  should  ever  hear  again 
of  the  person  who  you  have,  at  your 
own  expense,  sent  to  Batavia,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  know.** 

What  can  be  said  ofthe^ood  old 
German's  feelings^  but  that  they  may 
''be  more  easily  conceived  than  de* 
scribed  r* 

Momihlg  Mmg. 


ARCHKRY  80N0. 
FOK  THt  OLIO. 

Mrlfht  Pbotboi,  thou  patitm  of  pocti  belov, 

AwiM  jne  of  treb»n  to  iliif ; 
For  yon  »e  etteem  at  th«*  nod  of  th9  bow. 

As  well  »i  the  god  of  die  ttriag . 
The  fatlilon  of  •hootf nf  *t«aa  yov  who  b«fM, 

When  >oii  ihot  forib  jour  boamt  fron  Ibe 
iklei; 
Tba  tly  «rcblo  evpid  trtt  follo«*4l  the  pHis, 

Afd  the  floMcitei  tbot  wltb  tbelr  ey«e. 

Dlaos,  wbo  alaofbtered  tbe  bratet  with  her 
darta. 

Shot  oaljr  one  lover  or  ao ; 
ForVenea  excelled  her  In  tbootlBf  at  hemrtt, 

A  ad  had  always  orare  atrlag  to  her  bow. 
On  beaatlfel  rrls»  Apollo  bestowed 

A  bew  of  most  wonderful  hae; 
If  aoo«  frew  her  hobbyherea,  aad  aa  ahe  rode 

On  It.  like  an  arrow  she  few. 

To  earth  eaase  the  art  of  the  archera  at  last. 

And  was  folIowM  wlih  eacer  paranlt ; 
Bet  the  SODS  of  Apollo  all  others  snrpat«*d. 

With  aueh  very  lonf  bows  do  thejr  shoot. 
Ulysses,  the  hero  of  Greece,  long  ago, 

In  eonrage  aHd  strength  didezeel ; 
80  he  left  in  Ills  house  an  latex Ibln  bow» 

And  a  far  nore  inflexible  belle. 

The  Perth  ians  were  bowmen  of  old,  and  their 
pride 

Lay  Jn  shooting  and  seanperlng  too  : 
But  Britons  thought  better  the  sport  to  divide, 

9o  they  shot  and  their  enemlaa  pew. 

Then  a  health  to  tbe  bmv«  Bittiah  hownaa  be 

crowa'd, 
'   And  their  courage  ne*er  sit  In  the  dark  ; 
May  their  atriags  be  all  good,  and  their  bows 
be  all  sound. 
And  their  arrows  fly  tme  to  the  mark. 

SAOITTAEina. 


DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE 
AMERICANS. 

*  Wb  liad  repeatedly  been  told,  by 
those  who  knew  the  land,  that  the  se- 
cond summer  was  tbe  great  trial  to  the 
health  of  Europeans  setUed  in  America; 
but  we  had  now  reached  the  middle  of 
odr  second  August, and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fever  one  of  my  sons  had  suf- 
fered from  the  summer  after  our  ar- 
rival, we  had  all  enjoyed  perfect  health ; 


but  1  was  now  doomed  tofeel  the  troth  of 
the  above  prediction,  for  before  the  end 
of  August,  I  fell  low  before  tbe  nonsler 
tliat  is  for  ever  stalking  through  that 
land  of  lakes  and  rivers,  breathing  fever 
and  death  around,  it  was  nine  weeks 
before  I  left  my  room,  and  when  I  did,  I 
looked  more  fit  to  walk  into  the  Potter's 
'Field,  (as  they  call  tbe  English  bnry- 
ing-gronnd)  than  any  where  else. 

Long  after  my  general  health  was 
pretty  well  restored,  I  suilered  from  the 
effect  of  the  fever  in  my  limbs,  and  1^ 
in  bed  reading  several  weeks  after  I 
had  be«i  pronounced  convaieaoenL 
Several  American  novels  were  brought 
me.  Mr.  Flint*s  Francis  Berrian  is  ex- 
cellent ;  a  little  wild  and  romantic,  but 
containing  scenes  of  first-rate  interest 
and  pathos.  Hope  Leslie,  and  Red- 
wood, by  Miss  Sedgewick,  an  AsiericaB 
lady,  have  both  great  merit ;  and  I  now 
first  read  the  whole  of  Mr.  Cooper^ 
novels.  By  the  time  thexe  American 
studies  were  completed,  1  never  closed 
my  eyes  without  seeing  myriads  of 
bloody  scalps  floating  round  me ;  long 
slender  figures  of  Red  Indians  crept 
through  my  dreams  with  noiseless  tread : 
panthers  glared ;  forests  blazed  ;  and 
whichever  way  I  fled,  a  light  foot,  a 
keen  eye,  and  a  long  rifle  were  sure  to 
be  on  my  trail.  An  additional  ounce  of 
calomel  hardly  sufficed  16  neotralise 
the  eflect  of  these  raw-head  and  bloody- 
bones  adventures.  I  was  advised  to 
plunge  immediatoly  into  a  course  of  fa- 
shionable novels.  It  was  a  great  relief 
tome;  but  as  my  head  was  by  no  means 
very  clear,  I  sometimes  jossbled 
strangely  together  the  civilized  rogues 
and  assassins  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  mod  tbe 
wild  men,  women,  and  children  dayers 
of  Mr.  Cooper;  and,  truly,  between 
them,  1  l>assed  my  dreams  in  very  bad 
company. 

.  Still  1  could  not  stand,  nor  even  sit 
upright.  What  was  I  to  read  next  I  A 
happy  thought  struck  me.  I  determined 
upon  beginning  with  Waverley,  and 
reading  through  (not  for  (he  first  time 
certainly)  tbe  whole  series.  And  what 
a  world  did  I  enter  upon !  The  whole- 
some vigour  of  every  page  seemed  to 
communicate  itself  to  mv  nerves;  I 
ceased  to  be  languid  and  fretful,  and 
though  still  a  cripple,  I  certainly  enjoy- 
ed myself  most  completely,  as  long  aa 
my  treat  lasted ;  but  this  was  a  shorter 
time  than  any  one  would  believe,  wbo 
has  not  found  how  such  volumes  melt, 
before  the  constant  reading  of  a  long 
idle  day.  When  it  was  over,  however, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  I 
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tonld  walk  half  a  doieii  mda  at  a 
lime,  and  take  short  ahringi  in  an  open 
oarriage ;  and  better  atill,  oeold  sleep 
quietly.  Mrt  TroU^pe. 

A  TBAllfLATION  ^9 

CHATEAUBRIAND'S  LAST  POEM. 

The  cAfla  ■Inlrt'-ClM  tpolleM  roMt^  pride 
Whlek  oe  lt«  lid  a  »eepfni|  latbvr  laid  ; 
Earth,  thoa  dliitt  bear  them,  aad  tho«  aow 
dMt  hide 
The  flower  aad  the  nwld. 

Ah. five  then  never  to  thli  vorld  agala— 
Thl«  world    of  moaralof  aad  or  mlaery. 


The  wiadi  voatd  spoil,  the  barainf  raa  pro- 
fkae. 
The  maMea  aad  the  flower. 

Tbos  fleep'at,  Bllsa,  aad  thoa  fear*it  do  more 
The  wlthrrlof  laflaeoce  of  the  aooatlde  hoar; 
The  dewy  moralaf  ef  their  joatb  li  o*er 
In  maldea  aad  In  flower. 

Thy  lire,  Ellsa,  o*er  thy  ashes  leaae, 
His  aged  brow  with  pallor  overspreaid : 
Time  spares  the  rogged  oak,  and   near   ft 
gleans 
The  flower  and  the  maid. 


POLISH  JEWS. 


Tub  Jews  occupy  an  important  place 
among  the  population  of  Poland,  not 
merely  on  account  of  their  number,  but 
from  their  engrossing  so  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  l^ingdom.  A  census  of 
them  has  never  perhaps  been  correctly 
made,  as  they  have  always  avoided  a 
capitation  as  much  as  possible,  either 
from  a  superstitions  notion  that  it  is 
contrary  to  their  law  to  number  the 
people,  as  evinced  in  the  punishnmntof 
Bavid  for  that  act,  or  more  probably 
from  an  unwillingness  to  come  under 
the  immediate  surveillance  of  govern- 
ment. The  superior  degree  of  tolera- 
tion almost  invariably  extended  to  the 
Jews  in  Poland,  has  made  their  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  proportionably  greater 
than  it  was  once  in  other  countries  in 
Europe,  when  their  lower  and  commer- 
cial classes  were  at  the  same  stage  of 
civilization.  The  wealth  of  the  Jews 
makes  them  the  objects  of  envy  to  the 
trading  Poles,  who  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  superseding  them,  and  driv- 
ing them  out  of  the  market,  and  conse- 
quently this  feeling  of  hostility  has 
prompted  laws  and  interdictions  against 
Chat  sect,  which  somewhat  entrenched 
on  the  boasted  principle  of  toleration. 
Repeated  statutes  were  passed  to  pre- 
vent their  •  dealing  in  horses,  keeping 
inns,  or  holding  farms,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Sigismond  Augustus,  death  was  made 
the  penalty  for  disregard  of  this  injunc- 
tion. The  liberal  reforms  of  late  years 
have  removed  these  invidious  restric- 


tions,  the  privileges  of  cttimis  have 
been  thrown  open  to  then,  and  they 
have  even  been  encouraged  to  apply 
themselves  to  agriculture.  Their  utility 
as  agents  has  rendered  them  essential 
to  the  land  proprietors,  few  contracts 
are  made  without  their  intervention, 
and  few  sales  are  effected  without  a  de- 
duction for  Jewish  brokerage.  Most  of 
the  inns  either  belong  to  or  are  tenanted 
by  this  sect:  the  Jewish  inkeepers  are 
the  most  advantageous  tenants  to  the 
landlord,  therefore  the  nobles  protect 
them  in  preference  to  Christians.  They 
are  the  only  interpreters  for  the  tra- 
veller who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  it  is  to  them  that  be  must 
apply  to  supply  his  wants. 

The  distinction  of  the  Jewish  dress  is 
not  yet  entirely  abolished  in  Poland ; 
the  long  black  robe,  the  beard  and 
slippers,  are  still  to  be  met  with,  though 
the  modem  costume  of  Europe  is  being 
gradually  adopted. 

The  Polish  Jews  have  been  accused 
of  betraying  their  country  to  the  Rus- 
sians by  acting  as  their  spies  in  1818, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  charge 
could  be  substantiated  in  too  many 
cases,  but  it  u  unfair  to  extend  it  to  the 
wliole  sect.  The  Poles  themselves  do 
justice  to  their  conduct  in  the  former 
wars  of  independence ;  when  a  whole 
regiment  was  formed  solely  of  Jews 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Berek 
Tasielowicz,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  great  bravery  until  they  were 
nearly  all  extirpated,  it  roust  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  young  Jews  of  War^ 
saw  liave  imitated  this  example  in  tiie 
present  revolution. 

The  Polish  Jews  have  also  in  some 
instances  been  eminent  in  learning  and 
spience ;  Abraham  Stern  is  known  as 
the  author  of  some  ingenious  mechani- 
cal inventions,  for  which  he  has  been 
admitted  a  member  of  tlie  Royid  Society 
of  Warsaw. 

A  LADY'S  MAN. 

The  Squire  of  Dames  is  commonly  a 
pert,  pragmatical  coxcomb,  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  who  is 
not  wholly  unacquainted  with  fashion- 
able society,  but  who  has  scarcely  seen 
enough  of  it  to  acquire  the  polish  of  a 
perfect  gentleman.  In  size  he  is  ra- 
ther diminutive,  never  exceeding  the 
height  of  five  feet  five.  If  he  has  a 
smooth  chin,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes, 
he  is  the  more  likely  to  be  a  genuine 
specimen;  although  we  confess  we 
have  occasionally  met  with  animals  of 
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(liit  fgnmn  with  iMwds  m  M^k  mmI 
mutlaoUof  at  IszarUintf  as  tbotfe  of 
the  ceMnrted  Biron  G«rantb.  Yoor 
inieSqaireof  Dames  generally  carries 
a  Werter^like  expression  of  iiiOck«sub- 
liaiicy  in  Ms  ooontenance,  whkh  now 
and  then  assumes  an  appearance  of  the 
mosi  ludieroas  self-importance.  He 
dresses  in  the  pink  of  the  fashion,  tak<>^ 
iog  care  to  be  particularly  carious  in 
his  pantaloons  and  hose.    He  wears  a 

Corosion  of  rings  and  seals;  which 
tter  are  suspended  io  his  watch  by  a 
SMBall  gold  chain  of  exquisite  texture 
and  workmanship.  Imaiediately  upon 
entering  a  room^  lie  stalks  up  to  the 
My  of  the  house ;  and  having  paid 
his  compliments  to  her,  pleads  the 
pifili^  of  bis  order  to  seat  himself 
by  her  side.  He  then  begins,  in  an  ex- 
tremcly  confidential  tone  of  voice,  to 
mbartben  his  memory  of  all  the  small 
scandal  he  has  managed  to  collect  since 
his  last  visit.  Having  made  his  im- 
prssslon  upon  Vadomt^  lie  glides  away 
to  another  part  of  the  room,  and  ga* 
tiering  a  cluster  of  female  favouritea 
about  him,  proceeds  to  reply  to  their 
interrogatories  with  laudable  patience 
and  impurturbable  good-humour.  **Have 
you  brought  me  the  bread  seals  you 
promised  me,  Mr.  Lack-a-day  t  Where 
are  the  autographs  you  were  to  have 
atnt  me  weeks  ago  1  Do,  there^  a  good 
creature  to  get  me  the '  Key  to  Almacks.* 
<M  am  dying  to  obtain  it  1** 

^Haveyoa  been  to  Kew  Gardens, 
9mr  (he  anemore  specimen  you  so  kind- 
Iv  volunteered  to  procure  for  Celes- 
tuw  t  She  cannot  finish  her  boUnlcal 
drawing  without  it.**  These  queries, 
all  propounded  in  rapid  succession,  are 
idlaa  speedily  and  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, and  the  Squire  of  Dames  turns 
a  glance  of  pity  on  the  poor  male  out- 
casts who  are  biting  their  nails  in  the 
distance.    

AMBRICAN  NOTIONS  OF  ENGLAND. 

I  WILL  give  the  minutes  of  a  conver- 
sation which  1  once  set  down  after  one 
of  their  visits,  as  a  specimen  of  their 
tone  and  manner  of  speaking  and  think- 
ing.   My  visitor  was  a  milkman. 

«« Well  now,  so  you  be  from  the  old 
country  I  Ay— you'll  see  sights  here, 
I  guess.'* 

'*  I  hope  I  shall  see  many.** 

^That's  a  fact.  I  expect  your  little 
place  of  an  island  don*t  grow  such 
dreadful  fine  com  as  you  sees  here  1'* 

*'  It  grows  no  corn*  at  all,  sir.** 

•  Com  slwajt  neut  tadlu  corn,  or  aalse. 


^Paasibjel  no  woodsr,  then,  that  wa 
reads  such  awful  stories  in  the  papers 
of  your  poor  people  being  starved  to 
death." 

«  We  have  wheat,  however.** 

"  Ay,  for  your  rich  folks,  but  I  caka- 
lale  the  poor  seldom  geu  a  belly  full.** 

''You  have  certainly  much  greater 
abundance  here.** 

•*!  expect  so.  Why,  they  do  say, 
that  if  a  poor  body  contrives  to  be 
smart  enough  to  scrape  together  a  few 
dollars,  that  yoor  King  G^rge  alwaya 
comes  down  upon  *em,  and  takes  it  all 
away.    Don't  he  r* 

**  I  do  not  remember  hearing  of  aoch 
a  transaction.'* 

"  I  guess  they  be  pretty  close  about 
it.  Yoor  papers  ben't  like  oum,  1 
reckon  1  Now  we  says  and  prints  just 
what  we  likes." 

"  You  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  io 
reading  the  newspapers!** 

'*  And  I'd  like  you  to  tell  roe  bow  we 
can  spend  it  better.  How  should  free- 
men spend  tlieir  time,  but  looking  afler 
their  government,  aid  watching  that 
them  fellers  as  we  gives  offices  to,  doos 
their  duty,  and  gives  tlieroselves  do 
airs!" 

<*But  I  sometbnes  think,  sir,  ifaac 
your  fences  might  be  in  more  thorough 
repair,  and  your  roads  in  better  order,  if 
less  time  was  spent  in  politics.** 

**  The  Lord !  to  see  how  litde  yoQ 
knows  of  a  free  country  1  Why,  what^ 
the  smoothness  of  a  road,  put  against 
the  freedom  of  a  free-bom  Amencanl 
And  what  does  a  broken  zig-xag  so- 
nify, comparable  to  knowing  that  the 
men  wha^  we  have  been  pleased  to 
send  up  to  Congress,  speaks  bandaome 
and  straight,  aa  we  chooaes  they 
should  1" 

"  It  is  from  a  sense  of  doty,  then,  that 
you  all  go  to  the  liquor  store  to  read 
the  papers  r* 

''To  be  sore  it  is,  and  he*d  be  no 
true  bora  American  as  didn*t  1  don't 
say  that  the  father  of  a  &mily  should 
always  be  after  liquor,  but  I  do  say  that 
l*d  rather  have  my  son  drunk  three 
times  in  a  week,  than  not  look  after  the 
afftdrs  of  his  country.** 

Ifrt.  Trwllqie. 

THE  GREEK  BARBER. 

Wbo  has  not  longed  to  become  « 
pilgrim  in  the  beautiful  land  of  Greece, 
to  inhale  the  perfume  of  her  orange 
groves,  and  to  pay  his  adoration  at 
her  classic  and  immortal  shrines  t  Who 
has  not  longed  to  behold  the  beautiful 
Parthenon,  the  fabled  Scananderi  aod 
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the  glorkmt  Tbarmop^lwi-^the  |rav« 
ofb«roest  Few  comparatively  or  oor 
British  voyagers  have  'journeyed  so 
far;  they  have  explored  every  part  of 
Italy  and  France ;  but  Greece— classic 
Greece,  has  no  charms  for  them ;  to  be 
•are,  the  roads  and  the  inns  are  indif- 
ferently bod,  andtthey  would  And  it 
inconvenient  to  get  their  tea.  I  love 
the  country,  and  have  soiae  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  its  sons ;  for  I  have 
fought  side  by  side  with  them  against 
their  barbarian  spoilers,  and  have  par- 
ticipated in  their  victories  and  defeat. 
Well  may  the  tory  Turks  love  to  linger 
there,— their  Prophet  has  not  promised 
them  a  brighter  resting  place. 

Thoughts  of  this  nature  were  passing 
in  my  mind,  as  I  reclined  on  a  bank  <x 
soft  turf,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Da* 
mala,  canopied  by  the  graceful  and 
spreading  branches  of  the  lemon  tree, 
smoking  the  fragrant  weed  of  the  Le- 
Tant,  and  from  time  to  time  looking 
from  the  pages  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
to  the  expanse  before  me,  when  I  was 
roused  by  the  notes  of  a  bugle  from  our 
encampment.  1  started  to  my  feet,  and 
wem  to  the  parade.  The  route  had  at 
last  arrived,  and  I  found  tliat  we  were 
lo  embark  the  same  evening  for  Mi* 
tochi,  a  small  farm  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  a  heap  of  roios,  ancient  and 
modern,  marking  the  site  of  the  fomed 
Megara.  Not  wishing  to  participate  in 
the  bustle  preparatory  to  an  embarka« 
tioB,  and  having  no  duty  to  perform,  I 
crossed  the  ferry  to  Poros.  Now  the 
convenienoes  for  the  indulgences  of  the 
toilet,  situated  as  I  then  was,  were  ex* 
ceedingly  limited ;  and  seeing  the  depot 
of  an  artist,  vulgarly  recognised  as  a 
barber,  abundantly  stocked  with  clean 
towels,  and  keen-looking  razors,  I  en* 
tered,  and  intimated  my  wish  to  have 
my  hair  cut,  and  the  performance  of 
other  little  operations  in  this  line,  to 
the  effect  that  1  might  be  made  eom^lf 
mbU.  I  s^Ued  myself  complacently 
upon  the  bench  which  was  exteaded 
round  the  room,  and  folded  my  legs 
under  me  with  as  much  grace  as  the 
liule  practice  I  had  had  in  that  position 
enabled  roe.  Seeing  that  I  was  a  Firank 
— Franlcs  generally  pay  better  than  na- 
tives—the master  of  the  shop  aporoach- 
ed  me  with  an  air  of  consideraole  de- 
ference. He  was  a  good-natoved- 
looking  Greek,  particularly  neat  and 
trim  in  his  attire.  He  wore  bis  crimson 
Phesi  jauntily  on  one  side,  discovering 
a  great  portion  of  his  very  clean-shorn 
temple.  Hi*  eyebrows  were  reduced 
to  a  bsaatifully  fine  carved  line,  his 


rooostaehas,  tboagb  verv  l»  ^ 
thick,  were  balanced  to  a  bair,-^in  fiw^ 
it  might  be  said  of  him,  that  be  oarried 
the  b^  recoamiend%tion  to  his  castooer 
in  his  face. 

From  his  waist  hung  a  broad  leathern 
•trap,  and  his  girdle  was  garnished  with 
several  raxori  of  very  peculiar  con- 
struction, very  narrow  in  the  blade^ 
and  firmly  fixed  in  straight  wooden 
handles.  He  addressed  me  with  an 
"  Oriste  Effendi,  'Ti  theles,"— "  Com* 
mand  me, Sir! — what  is  yoar  wish!** 
I  signified  my  intentions— <'  E(Uicse^" 
said  he,  *<  speedily  ;*'  and  with  his  left 
hand,  stretching  the  strap  that  hong 
from  bis  middle,  he  smoothed  it  down 
with  his  right,  and  ^nded  by  giving  it 
two  or  three  smart  slaps,  that  sounded 
like  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifie.  The 
art  of  making  this  noise  is  as  peculiar 
to  the  barbers  of  the  East,  as  cracking 
awhipistoaFrenohpoAtilion.  Having 
strapped  a  raior,  he  removed  my  capi 
and  I  tlien  thoogfat  it  high  time  to  enter 
a  remonstrance,  saying — that  1  did  not 
wish  to  have  my  heaid  shaved,  but  iimflkf 
my  hair  cut.  ^  I  understood*  yoa  so,^* 
said  he,  **  and  am  going  to  do  it.***— 
**  But,'*  interrupted  I,  "  sunly  not 
with  a  raiEory— have  you  not  got  a—*—*' 
imitating  the  action  of  a  pair  of  scissors 
with  my  fingers.  *'  Do  not  be  afiraid,** 
said  he ;  and  a  smile  of  contempt  passed 
over  his  features  as  he,  without  further 
parley,  applied  his  razor  to  my  devoted 
head,  ana  scraped  therefrom  a  quantity 
of  hair.  ^  There,*' said  he, '^  if  you  are 
not  content,  I  will  send  to  my  undo 
Theodore,  the  tailor,  for  his  shears.**—* 
I  was  obliged  to  submit,  though  in  the 
full  expectation  of  being  scalped  at 
every  stroke  of  his  accursed  tooL  When 
be  pronounced  the  operation  ended,  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  my 
hair  very  decently  cut,  and  nyaelf  wh 
hurt. 

He  then  proceeded  to  place  under  my 
chin  a  pewter  basin,  with  a  large  rim 
cut  out  to  fit  the  neck;  and  having 
washed  my  chin  and  cheeks  with  his 
fingers,  and  nibbed  them  with  a  pieoo 
of  hard  soap,  he  removed  the  basin, 
and  putting  his  foot  on  the  bench  on 
whi<^  I  sat,  he  laid  my  head  gently 
upon  his  knee.  He  went  on  to  shavo 
me,  not  as  our  barbers  do  by  drawing 
the  razor  towards  himself  but  by  posh^ 
ing  it  from  him  outwards,  ninckdng  tho 
skin  up  into  ridges,  and  uking  only  at 
a  stroke  just  the  crown  of  each  ridge^ 
making  it  not  only  a  tedious,  but  to  me 
an  excrociating  operation,  although,  on 
the  other  handy  a  vory  perfect  ont|  for 
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the  fact  will  maainsmodOi  uidbMnl- 
1ms  for  •  day  or  two.    They  seem  to 
oat  about  eight^nd-forty  hoars'  growth 
beneath  the  skin.    This  ended,  he  pot 
some  qaestion  to  me;  to  which  I,  hav- 
ing no  idea  of  the  consequences,  but 
supposing  some  matter  of  coarse,  nodd- 
ed an  assent.    He  then  tacked  several 
toweb  down  my  neck  and  bade,  and 
gave  me  another  pewter  basin,  of  the 
same  construction  as  the  ^rst,  but  moch 
larger4  1  had  before  observed  a  wooden 
bracket,  like  an  old-fashioned  gallows, 
projecting  from  the  wall,  over  my  head, 
though  without  suspecting  its  ate.  Upon 
this  he  sospended  a  pewter  pail,  having 
a  stop-cock  in  the  bottom.    He  then 
produced  a  large  wooden  bowl,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  soap,  and,  with  a 
piece  of  raw  silk,  made  a  lather  suffi- 
cient to  have  washed  the  whole  popo'- 
lation  of  the  island.    I  saw  him  deposit 
this  on  the  bench  by  his  side,  and  bore 
his  arms  to  the  elbow.    I  witnessed  all 
this  preparation  with  some  little  an- 
xiety, and  even  apprehension ;  but  en- 
cumbered as  I  was  by  my  position,  and 
his  infernal  paraphernalia,  he  had  me 
completely  m'his  power;   and  as  to 
remonstrance,  he  took  an  effectual  me- 
tlwd  of  cutting  short  any  solecisms  I 
might  have  committed  against  the  dig- 
nity of  Greek,  by  turning  the  stop-cock 
of  the  bucket  above  me,  and  with  the 
speed  of  thought  down  came  a  torrent 
of  scalding  water !    1  tried  to  scream ; 
the  Dower  of  utterance  was  gone.    I 
would  have  thrown  the  basin  at  him, 
but  then  my  whole  body  must  have 
been  parboiled  :  I  had  nothing  left  but 
to  endure.    At  last  the  deluge  ceased. 
Now,  thought  I,— now,  thou  perfidious 
barber  (though  thou  wert  even  the  pro- 
genitor of  Sir  Edward  himself  !>-now 
will  1  be  revenged  of  thee:  I  will  dip 
thee  in  thy  own  copper,  and  hang  thee 
up  to  dry  like  a  lathered  napkin,  as  a 
warning  to  all  thy  detestable  cra£t  how 
they  exercise  their  atrocities  upon  con- 
fiding Franks.   Bat,  alas!  I  opened  my 
eyes,  glistening  with  the  fire  of  fury, 
but  to  be  quenched  with  tears  of  tor- 
tare.    Oh,  the  lather !  the  lather !    In 
an  instant  I  was  smothered— eyes,  nose, 
ears,  and  mouth— with  the  very  subli- 
mated essence  of  soap-suds !   The  souls 
t^thegreat-grand-fiithers  of  all  barbers, 
throughout  all  generations,  must  have 
concentrated  their  devilish  wickedness 
in  this  individuaL    He  insinuated  the 
accursed  compound  into  my  eyes,  he 
blew  it  up  my  nostrils,  he  crammed  it 
into  my  mouth,  and  thrust  it  into  my 
ears.—$oap-sadsand  hot  water !  soap- 


suds and  hot  water!  f  soap-suds  and 
hot  water! ! !  three  times  over.— I  can 
no  more ;  *tis  like  Alonso*s  dagger,— 

*  It  roMM  korrid  Immffct,  awaj  wttk  tt !' 
At  last  be  took  from  a  dome-topped 
towel-horse,  that  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  over  a  basin  of  burning  char- 
coal, a  hot  napkin,  which  he  folded, 
turban-like,  upon  my  head,  while,  with 
another,  he  dried  my  sodden  counte- 
nance as  well  as  he  could;  1  was  com- 
pletely subdoed— my  S|Mrit  waa  broken 
^he  might  have  tweaked  me  by  the 
nose,  and  1  should  scarce  have  known 
it ;  but  yet  I  wondered  why  these  latter 
kindnesses  were  vouchsafed  roe.  Alas  1 
it  was  only  to  prolong  my  existence  till 
1  had  enduredy  to  their  full  extent,  the 
enormities  the  monster  yet  meditated 
against  me.  He  took  my  hand  in  one 
of  his,  and  placing  the  other  upon  my 
shoulder,  suddenly  extended  my  ann^ 
making  every  joint  crack.    The  other 

arsii .    But  1  hasten  over  tins  part 

of  my  narrative ;  the  remembrance  is 
too  painful  to  dwell  upon.    He  took 
possession  of  my  head,  and  causing  it 
to  perform  a  rouiade^  ^after  the  fashion 
of  our  liarlequins,  he  gave  it  such  a 
dexterous  twist  on  one  side,  produdng 
a  report  that  sounded  to  my  hearing 
(ahnost  the  only  faculty  I  had  lefi)  like 
the  crack  of  doom !  I  thought  the  whole 
vertebral  column  was  dislocated.    He 
then  placed  me  upright,  my  back  against 
the  wall,  retreated  some  three  or  foor 
paces,  and,  raising  his  hands,  rushed 
with  outspread  palms  against  my  ches^ 
with  such  force  as  to  cause  the  involun- 
tary ejaculation  o^  ha !  as  loud  as  an 
Irish  paviour.      The  measure,  of  his 
iniquity  now  being  full,  he  called  for  a 
tchibouque  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
presenting  them  to  me  in  the  most  ob- 
sequious manner,  this  most  insidious 
perpetrator  of  all  these  atrocitiest  had 
the  impudence  to  wish  me  a  good  health 
and  many  axes.  Mechanically  I  smoked 
my^ipe  and  sipped  my  coffee,  roean- 
whUe  all  the  soul  I  had  left  was  occu- 
pied in  devising  vengeance.    Vitupe- 
ration!   No!    Should  I,  as  the  meta- 
physical Hamlet  hath  it,— 

*  Like  t-bem—napick  my  heart  iHth  vordt?* 

No,  no.    1  had  just  hit  upon  an  idea,— 

*  Veageaaca  froai  her  daik  covert  tulked 

abroad, 
WItb  all  ber  •■■ket  arect  apon  bererett,* 

and  just  as  she  had  *'  fired  me  with  ber 
charms,**  in  walked  one  who  was 

'  Native  tkara,  aad  la  the  naaaer  bora.* 
I  saw  him  ae«t  himself  ond  bare  -his 
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bead ;  I  taw  i\t9  fatal  backet  suspended 
over  him  by  a  Neophyte  barber,  with 
bare  arms.    Now,  thought  I, — 

*  Wbea  Grrelt  himCi  Gre«k,  thM  come*  the 
C«fi;f««r.* 

This  individual  underwent  exactly 
the  same  series  of  operations  as  I  had 
done,  seeming  even  to  court  the  playful 
cruelties  of  the  wanton  barber,  by  af« 
fording  him  every  opportunity  for  their 
performance.  I  then  became  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  doing  as  they  do  at 
Rome,  and  tuflfered  my  ire  to  cool.  I 
signi^ed  my  desire  to  pay,  and  was 
immediately  approached  by  a  mischiev- 
ous-looking young  urchin,  bearing  in 
one  band  a  circular  mirror,  set  in  a 
firame  of  ebony  inlaid  with  mother  of 
pearl,  and  in  the  other  a  bottle  of  per- 
fumed water,  with  wliich  be  sprinkled 
my  lace  and  garments.  After  allowing 
me  what  he  considered  a  sufficient  time 
to  contemplate  the  improvement  his 
master  had  wrought  in  my  appearance, 
be  presented  to  me  the  back  or  the  mir- 
ror, upOn  which  1  counted  out  twenty 
paras  (two-pence),  and  further  present- 
ed him  with  some  five  or  six  for  himself. 
Whereupon  he  seized  my  hand,  and  in- 
flicted upon  it  a  violent  kiss.  I  was 
then  bowed  out  by  the  Inurber  with  a 
profusion  of  thanks  for  my  iiberaliip, 
and  arrived  at  Damala  just  in  time  td 
And  the  route  changed  forMethana. 

Such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that,  after 
a  time,  my  chiefest  luxury  in  Greece 
'was  a  thorough  head-washing ;  barring, 
however,  the  joint-cracking,  against 
which  I  always  continued  to  protest 
with  the  most  exemplary  indignation, 
though  always  much  to  the  amazement 
of  the  Greek  barber.        Jif««iMy  Mag. 


Tko  Unpt  illa««  the  mliclitjwiiiciow't  frame, 
Arch.  BvUlott,  trmoMme  pictiirlog  the  f  uoe. 

Hark!  white  tke  itomi-fiend  revelf  froro 

wlthOHl, 

Within  the  choral  Hall«l«jfth»  thont ! 

Rolls  Ihro'  the  aitlet  th*  enoraaoM  orgaii*! 
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Celled  In  hnge  bnnchworh,  where  the  frln 

ercnde 
fehnkee  iti  bUck  bonght,  and  thed*  nalovely 

•••••^  .      .    .. 

Arennd  the  princely  Mercitot  Minted  pile, 
Tkatttandf  m  broad  In  darkness;  save  the 

file 
Orsenlplnrrd  windows  crimson  with  the  IlichC 
Of  lamps,  wbldi  mark  wKhln  the  vesper  ri(<*, 
November**  eve   bath   gloom'd   the  starless 

sky. 
And  the  alKht-mst  begins  Its  pIslntWe  ery  ; 
While  the  drear  dirge  that  meditation  loves. 
Winds  thro*  the  leaf  ess  ancientry  of  grov.  s. 

The  hnge  west  front,  where  wonder  sees 
by  day 
Art's  Mnlplnred  triumphs  la  sniilime  array : 
Where  fiowery    wrrathes  o'erhaug  the  lofty 


And  seeptred  monarchs  lead  their  stately  llae ; 
Now  liru  its  dark  mass  to  the  lightless  west. 
Have  where  (a  Jewel  on  a  giant's  breast) 


And  diapasons  rock  the  Gothic ^ome. 

Ah,  thus  when  storms  the  Chrlttlaa's  path 
aseall. 
And  deep  clonds  close  on  life's  drjeeted  vale« 
Hope  In^Hc  hearto  thy  painted  lamp  llinme. 
Faith  gvlde.'oar  footsteps  thro*  the  aaceruln 

gloom; 
And  love,  calm  inmate  of  the  peaeefnl  breast. 
Sing  thy  new  aeop  to  Him  who  givmns  rest. 
HoRAOB  GniuroRO. 


;f  tnc  ItrU. 

NEW  YIBWS  AT  THB  DIORAMA. 

This  admirable  public  exhibition  was 
re-opened,  on  Monday  last,  with  two 
entirely  new  views— one  of  Paris,  from 
Montmartre,  by  M.  Daguerre,  and  the 
other  of  the  Otmpo-Santo  of  Pisa,  by 
M.  Bouton.  The  former  is  not  better 
than  many  other  pictures  we  have  seen 
here ;  the  latter,  probably,  the  very  b^t 
ever  exhibited :  it  is  equal,  at  least,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  celebrated  view 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  which  has 
hitherto  been  generally  considered  as 
the  highest  triumph  of  the  dioraroic  art. 
We  certainly  never  saw  architectural 
perspective  in  greater  perfection.  The 
optical  illusion  is  so  complete,  that  it 
requires  an  effort  of  reOection  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  we  are  not  in  the 
midst  of  the  actual  Campo-Santo.  We 
extVact  the  following  description  of  the 
scene  to  which  M.  Bouton  has  done  so 
much  justice,  from  J,  P.  CobbettU  Tour 
in  Ifalff  .— 

**  The  grandeur  that  now  remains  at 
Pisa,  though  it  lies  in  a  smallish  com-  - 
pass,  is  still  enough  to  make  her  highly 
interesting.  There  is  a  duomo  -or  ca- 
thedral, a  baptestry,  a  campanile  or 
belfry,  and  a  burying-place  called  the 
Caropo-Santo,  or  holy-ground.  These 
stand  just  within  the  wall  of  the  city; 
they  are  all  four  very  near  each  other; 
and  you  see  them  to  great  advantage, 
for  there  are  no  other  buildings  in  the 
way  on  any  side.  They  are  all  built 
of  one  material,  one  sort  of  marble ;  and 
one  would  suppose,  on  a  general  view, 
that  they  were  all  of  the  same  age,  and 
made,  as  it  were,  to  go  together.  They 
were  not,  however,  all  planned  by  the 
same  architect,  nor  erected  at  one  time. 
The  building  of  these  edifices  occur- 
red at  different  dates,  during  the  ele- 
venth and  twelfth  centuries.  The  ca- 
thedral, and  the  baptestry  which  stands 
close  by  it,  are  two  of  the  finest  build- 
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iogi  I  have  ever  Men.  Thertare  many 
line  pictures,  and  i^ecee  of  ttakiary,  in 
the  inside.  Bat  the  bronie  doors  are 
the  objecu  most  wortbv  of  admiration, 
and  these  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
exceedingly.  We  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing, too,  to  see  how  little  injury  has 
been  suifered  by  svdi  old  buildings, 
either  from  time  or  ili»wiU.  The  bel- 
fry has  the  name  of  Leaning  Tower, 
from  its  having  a  considerable  inclina- 
tiOB  to  one  side.  It  is  in  the  form  ofa 
roond  tower,  is  nearly  800  feet  high; 
and  its  leaning,  or  departure  from  the 
perpendicular  line,  is  full  as  much  as 
four  English  yards.  Some  people,  par- 
ticularly the  Pisans,  attribute  the  pro- 
ducing of  this  curiosity  to  design  in  the 
artist,  and  would  have  you  believe  that  it 
is  a  miraculously  successful  prank  in 
architecture ;  but  soberer  judges  are  of 
opinion  that  a  sinking  at  the  founda- 
tion has  been  the  cause.  The  Campo- 
Santo  is  a  most  beautiful  and  most 
curious  thing.  It  is  a  large  rectangular 
building.  The  interior  space  is,  like 
any  other  burying-ground,  open  to  the 
air.  All  that  of  it,  indeed,  which  is 
under  roof,  consists  in  a  wide  and 
elegant  arcade,  which  goes,  on  the  in- 
side of  the  Campo,  all  the  way  round 
the  walL  The  inner  side  of  the  roof 
is  supported  by  columns,  and  the  outer 
side  resU  on  the  walL  All  the  inside 
of  the  wall  is  covered  with  paintings, 
in  fresco,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
relating  to  subjects  from  Scriptural 
history.  Dante*s  Inferno  is  one  of  the 
things  here  handled  by  the  painter ;  and 
truly  infernal  he  has  made  it.  Beside 
the  paintings,  there  are  statues  in 
marble,  monuments,  and  tombs.  The 
tomb  of  Algarotti  is  here.  It  is  said 
that  the  earth  contained  in  the  area  of 
the  Campo-Santo  was  actually  brought 
all  the  way  from  the  Holy  Land.  This 
drcnmstance  it  is  which  renders  the 
place  80  curious.  We  are  told  that 
the  earth  was  brought  here  by  Archbi- 
shop Lanfranchi,  when  he'retumed  from 
the  wars  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  was 
l)efore  tlie  building  now  called  Campo- 
Santo  was  commenced.  Tbjs  occurred 
upwards  of  six  hundred  years  ago.  And 
hence  it  was  that  the  spot  obtained  the 
name  of  Holy  Ground.  Some  of  the 
fresco  paintings  here  were  made  more 
than  four  hundred  years  ago.  Some 
parts  of  them  are,  it  is  true,  considerably 
damaged  ;  and  restorations  have  been 
made  of  late  years.  But,  what  a  sign 
of  the  climate  is  this,  tltat  most  of  these 
paintings,  paintings  against  a  plaster 
wall  and  exposed  to  the  air,  are  still  so 


nearly  perfect  It  is  a  wonder,  indeed, 
tliat  ^y  have  not  all  been  entirely 
eA»ed  for  ages  past.'* 

MR.  LOUGH'S  GALLERY. 

Wb  take  bhune  to  onrsdvaa  for  net 
having  paid  mi  Mrlier  visit  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  artist's  works  in  sculp- 
ture. Mr.  Lough  is  the  sasM  gentleman 
wim  a  few  y^rs  since  wsa  labooriag 
in  his  profession,  in  one  of  tiie  narrow 
streets  of  the  Strand,  now  i>anisbed  by 
the  '*  waH  improvements"  in  the  neigli- 
boarliood  of  Exeter  Cliange.  This 
artist*8  fome  has  rapklly  increased 
since  tliat  period,  and  what  he  has  now 
broagiitforward>for  theeyeof  ins  fafo- 
ther-artisu  and  the  man  of  tasie,  bears 
good  evidence  of  bis  indnstry.  The 
place  he  has  chosen  for  his  exhibition 
u  a  spacious  gallery  in  Great  Pordaad 
j9treet.  Althoo^  we  recognised  anong 
the  various  groups  several  of  oar  old 
foToorites,  exiiibited  soon  time  since  st 
tiie  Egyptian  Hall,  we  were  not  less 
pleased  on  a  second  view.  Tlie  latest 
performances  are,  "Orpheus,"  "The 
Expulsion,"  and  **  Satan."  The  former 
is  a  beautiful  work,  and,  as  the  cata- 
logue informs  us,  is  to  be  execated  in 
marble  for  Sir  Matthew  M^iie  Ridley. 
The  other  two  subje<sts  are,  of  course, 
from  Milton's  subome  poem,  and  tlie 
republican  poet  himself  wi^jbt^  we 
think,  view  them  and  approve. 

Tliose  who  have  never  inspected  the 
works  of  this  Ulented  artist,  nay  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  nearly 
the  whole  of  them.  We  cordially  wish 
Mr.  Lough  the  success  to  which  his  ge- 
nius entitles  him,  and  recommend  a 
visit  to  his  gallery  to  every  lover  of 
this,  the  most  difficult,  and  grandest 
branch  of  the  fine  arts. 


€Mf  Calk. 


MoDBRN  Italian  PoBTaY,— ^taly 
abounds  in  poets ;  in  poetasters  at  least. 
The  people  here  are  as  much  prone  to 
poetry,  as  the  people  in  Sussex  are  to 
pudding.  There  is  a  loo  great  laciltty 
for  versi6cation  and  rhyme  in  their 
language,  which,  by  everlastingly  in- 
viting ihem  to  string  words  together 
witli  a  jingle,  has  perhaps  given  the 
Italians  credit  for  even  more  imagina- 
tion than  they  have.  They  fall  into 
rhyme  upon  occasions  that  make  it 
perfectly  absurd.  1  have  met  with  a 
captain  in  tlie  Italian  army  who  has 
been  writing  about  rural  economy.  He 
has  a  little  treatise  on  what  he  calls  /a 
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poMiJknimm  M  grtm  Tmreo^  thftC  U, 
tiM  way  of  making  bread  of  Indka  corn; 
which  he  read  tome  with  much  gravily. 
The  captain's  Hoar  is  hardly  well  in 
the  tab,  when  he  breaks  forth  with  half 
a  dosen  rhymes  in  praise  of  the  food 
that  is  to  be  made  of  it;  then  he  kneads 
the  doogh  in  sober  prose ;  bat  has  an- 
other stanza  before  the  batch  goes  into 
the  oven!  The  productions  of  the 
imitators  of  Petrarch,  the  sonnetteers, 
are  remarkable  for  their  want  of  mean- 
ing :  nothing  can  be  quite  so  insipid  as 
an  Italian  sonnet. — ^No  one  is  long  in 
Rome  witboot  perceiving  the  tmth  of 
the  old  Italian  saying—''  The  Tuscan 
language  in  aRonian's  mouth.**  The  com- 
mon people  have  adisagreeable  patois  of 
their  own,  which  they  pronounce  with 
an  ugly  sing-song  nasal  twang.  It  is 
not  here  as  in  Tuscany,  where  the  lan- 
guage of  all  classes  is  equally 'pure  in 
grammar  and  equally  insignificant  in 
sound.  Here  the  many  speak  ill,  and 
the  few  correctly.  But,  the  language 
of  the  few  makes  amends  for  that  of  the 
many.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  the  well- 
bred  Romans  talk ;  they  pronounce  every 
syllable  so  distinctly  and  with  so  much 
fulness  of  sound.  At  Rome  the ''bas- 
tard Latin**  really  bears  some  resem- 
l^ance  to  the  genuine  language  of  the 
ancients.  The  voices  of  the  Romans 
are  often  strong  and  harsh :  this  is  par^ 
ticularly  observable  in  the  women* 
many  of  whom  speak  with  a  kind  of 
croak  that  is  very  disagreeable.  Some 
of  them  give  a  roughness  to  ttieir  lan- 
giiage  that  would  seem  almost  impos- 
sible for  this  Umguage  to  have  in  any 
month.  But,  hear  a  Roman  lady  who 
has  a  voice  like  that  of  an  English  wo- 
man talk -her  own  language,  and  then 
you  hear  Italian  in  perfection.  So  much 
does  the  smoothness,  the  harmony  of 
a  lang[uage,  depend  on  the  voice  in 
which  it  is  uttered.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  voices  of  the  German  wonten 
make  their  language  musical ;  and  I 
can  almost  believe  this,  after  knowing 
how  much  discord  may  be  imparted  to 
the  Italian. 

A  FasNOH  Giant. — A  family  of  silk- 
weavers,  living  in  the  quarter  St.  Jac- 
ques, of  Paris,  consisting  of  a  father, 
mother,  and  child,  all  of  whom  enjoy 
vninterrupted  and  vigorous  health ;  the 
former  two,  ever  since  their  marriage, 
have  continued  to  live,  upon  four  poumis 
of  coarse  wheaten  breed,  and  one  pound 
of  beef  daily,  these  substances  being  so 
distributed  that  one-fourth  of  each  is 
eaten  by  the  mother,  one-fourth  by  the 
child,  and  two-fourths  by  the  lather ; 


in  addition  to  these  substances,  they 
take  nothing  during  the  day  but  a  little 
coffee,  not  remarkably  strong,  in  the 
morning ;  and  when  business  is  remark- 
ably flourishing,  once  upon  a  time,  by 
way  of  holiday  feasting,  a  few  vege« 
tables,  such  as  haricot  bean,  cabbage, 
er  potato.  The  husband  is  from  Caen, 
forty-five  years  of  age,^  nine  feet  ten 
inches  (English  measure)  in  height,  and 
very  robust  and  fat;  the  wife  is  from 
Lyons,  thirty-four  years  of  sge,  about 
five  feet  (English  measure)  in  height, 
and  very  strong  and  muscular;  the 
child  is  also  strong,  and  healthy,  and 
nine  years  of  age.  The  parents  have 
been  married  eighteen  years,  the  whole 
of  which  period  they  have  dwelt  in  the 
same  part  of  Paris. 

FadetM. 

NoiXBKBNS,  the  celebrated  sculptor, 
died  immensely  rich.  "His  singular 
and  parsimonious  habits,**  said  tiis  bio- 
graplier,"  were  most  observable  in  his 
domestic  life.  Coals  were  articles  of 
great  consideration  with  Mr.  NoUekens ; 
and  these  he  so  rigidly  economised, 
that  they  were  always  sent  early,  before 
his  men  came  to  work,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  leisure  rime  for  counting 
the  sacks,  and  disposing  of  the  large 
coals  in  what  was  originaUy  designed 
by  the  builder  of  his  house  for  a  wine- 
cellar,  so  that  he  might  lock  tlieni  op 
for  parloor  use.  Candles  were  never 
lighted  at  the  commencement  of  the  even- 
ing; whenever  they  heard  a  knock  at 
the  door,  they  would  wait  until  they 
heard  a  second  rap,  lest  the  first  should 
have  been  a  runaway,  and  their  candles 
wasted.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  NoUekens  used 
a  flat  candlestick  when  there  was  any 
thing  to  be  done ;  and  1  have  been  as- 
sured, that  a  pair  of  moulds,  by  being 
well  nursed,  and  put  out  when  com- 
pany went  away,  once  lasted  them  a 
"whole  year !  **  Insensible  as  Nollekena 
generally  was  when  looking  at  worka 
of  ancient  art,  in  no  instance,  eicepi 
when  speakii^  of  Flaiman,  did  he  de- 
preciate the  production  of  modern  artii^ 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  freouently  said, 
when  he  has  been  solicited  to  model  a 
bust,  "  Go  to  Chantrey — he*s  the  man 
Tor  a  bust ;  hell  make  a  good  busto  for 
vou ;  I  always  recommend  him.!*  He 
has  been  known  to  give  an  artist,  who 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  it,  a  lump 
of  stone,  to  enable  him  to  execute  an 
order,  though  at  the  same  time  he  has 
thrown  himself  into  a  violent  passion 
with  the  cat,  for  biting  the  feather  off  an 
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old  pen  vtth  which  he  had  for  m^y 
yean  oiled  the  hinges  of  hie  gales  when 
they  creaked. 

AmcDOTn  ov  ran  Plaaub.  —  A 
writer  in  the  Foreign  Qaarterly  Review 
relates  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
plagne:— "In  the  village  of  Car^i, 
whether  it  were  that  due  precaatioos 
had  not  been  taken,  or  that  the  disease 
was  of  a  pecuUadj  malignant  nature, 
one  after  anothei^-first  the  yoang,  and 
then  the  old,  of  a  whole  faanly,  dropped 
off.  A  wooan  who  lived  on  the  0|mm>> 
aile  side  of  the  way,  the  wile  of  a 
labourer,  the  mother  of  two  little  bofi, 
felt  herself  attacked  by  fever  in  the 
night;  in  the  morning  it  greatly  in- 
creaeed,  md  in  the  evenfaig  tlie  foial 
tumour  appeared.  This  was  during 
the  abeence  of  her  husband,  who  went 
to  work  at  a  disUnce,  and  only  returned 
on  Saturday  night,  bringing  home  the 
scanty  means  of  subsistence  for  bis 
lamily  for  the  wee^.  Terrified  by  the 
example  of  the  neighbouring  fiimilv, 
moved  bv  the  fondest  love  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  determining  not  to  communi- 
cate the  disease  to  them,  she  formed  the 
heroic  resolution  of  leaving  her  home, 
and  going  elsewliere  to  die.  Having 
locked  them  into  a  room,  and  sacrificed 
lodheir  safety  even  the  last  and  sole 
comfort  of  a  parting  embrace,  she  ran 
down  the  slairs,  carrying  with  hei  the 
sheeca  and  coverlet,  that  she  might 
leave  no  means  of  contagion.  She  then 
shut  the  door,  with  a  sigh,  and  went 
away.  But  the  biggeat,  hearing  the 
door  shut,  went  to  tlie  window,  and, 
asdng  her  running  in  that  manner, 
cried  out,  *'  Good  bye,  mother,-*  in  a 
voiee  eo  tender,  that  she  involuntarily 
Hopped.  **  Good  bye,  mother,"  repeat- 
ed the  yoongeet  child,  stretching  its 
little  head  out  of  the  window.  And 
thus  was  the  poor  afBided  mother  com- 
pelled, for  a  time,  to  endure  the  dread- 
tnl  conflict  between  the  yearnings 
which  called  her  back,  and  the  pity 
and  solicitude  which  urged  her  on.  At 
length  the  latter  conquered ;  and,  aoiid 


a  flood  of  Cean,  and  the  ImwoUs  of  her 
children,  who  knew  not  the  fotal  cause 
and  import  of  thoee  tears,  she  reached 
the  houee  of  thoee  who  were  to  bury 
her.  She  reooaunended  her  husband 
and  cbildrsn  to  them»  and  in  two  daya 
she  was  no  more." 

SBBPBBRDa  IN  CimaBBLAifD.— The 
cottages  in  some  parU  of  Cumberland 
are  oAen  widely  scattered,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  people  are  engaged  aa 

sbepiierd^t  hc>ri!*in^  n,  S:  < .  Fr^  n  pn(T  y 
hb,ve  1  wUntifvd  in  ihese  ^od  olber 
iTiouiitainotiR  distridn^  a  del^^iitfiit  il- 
lu^iruUDD  of  the  good  Shepherd,  where- 
in it  ii  said,  "  the  ihe«p  knov  hia 
voice,**  Wlien  the  tan  U  sbout  Co  set, 
a  shepherd '«  bov  adt'ttncei  along  the 
foot  afA  chain  cif'inoutitain't,  and  gLmn^ 
a  signal  bj  a  peculiar  call  or  whisUe^ 
Uie  flocks,  which  were  scaiiered  like 
apou  oi  snow  over  Chos^  ttupeudoui 
lieighU,  ht%m  to  move  »iiiioltanrotut]r» 
and  colleciirtg  as  the^r  pour  doirn  the 
Bleep  deiic«nt,  approach  hini  in  order, 
widiDUt  Leaving  bf^hind  qu&  minor f 
sir  Ei  jrgkr.  —  ff  'aderrpin  *  f^^rty  r» :'  - '  '  r  - 

FBaociTT  op  Cats  at  Tmstan 
D*Acniia.— When  the  first  settlers  ar* 
lived  here,  they  brought  with  them  se- 
veral cats ;  some  of  which  unfortunaiely 
escaped  into  the  bushes,  and  have  in- 
crsased  so  rapidly,  that  they  have  ba- 
coBM  quite  a  nuisance.  Poultry  had 
run  wikl,  and  the  climate  was  so  con- 
genkl  that  they  multiplied  prodigioosly, 
and  were  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
iatand  in  abundance;  but  since  the 
cats  have  been  introduoad  the  poor  fowls 
disappear  rapidly.  Indeed  theae  wild 
cats  come  ao  near  the  settlement  aa  to 
attack  and  carry  off  the  domestic  poultry. 
I  was  outafew  mornings  ago^  when  the 
dogs  caught  one  upon  the  beach.  The 
nature  and  appearance  of  tlie  animal 
seem  quite  chsnged ;  all  the  charaoiar^ 
istics  of  the  domestic  cat  were  gone; 
it  was  fierce,  bold,  itod  strong;  and 
stood  battle  aome  time  againat  four 
good  dogs,  before  it  was  killed. 


Storg  atOf  C|)ronol4>s8. 


Wednesday,  Ist  August 
iday ;  i.  «.  Lamb  Ktm,  or.  aoetidiaf 
to  MOM  "  Lottf  M«M,"  it  bMV  a  daj  of  oblo- 
tiocM.   'lb*  term  **  Lattar  LsmaiM,**  b  oMd  to 
■ifoify  a  tifiw  that  never  oontcs. 

Monday,  6tb  August 
Traoafifttratiou ;  in  mMDory  of  tba  triasfif unt- 
tioo  of  our  Lord's  appaaranca  oo  Mount  I'bbor. 

Tuesday,  7th  August. 

Tfama  of  Jaaoa.    Dadicatsd  to  this  by  oar  ra- 
I  of  4/rm,  or  Douatus.  of  tb«  Ro- 


Friday,  lOih  August 

St  Lawrrace  of  Spain.  This  saint  mV^nd 
Biartyrdom  about  tka  year  C9B. 

Sunday,  1 3th  August. 
ires-King  Qoorgt  IV.  bom. 

Wednesday,  15th  August 

AssumpCioQ  of  Sw  Vinfla  Mnry.  Fsalival  M 
the  Greeli  and  Rooiiab  duarchas.  iu  honour  of  th« 
asrension  of  the  Virfiu  into  heaven. 


ogle 


'^fft  mto; 


OR,   MtTSBUN   OP  BNTBRTAINMBNT. 


.V»    XXXl^Vol.iX, 


Saturda^^  July  98,  |88< 


flluitrateH  lUticU. 
THE    ACE   OF    CLUBS. 

BY  THB  O'HARA  FAMILY. 

At  English  fairs,  business  and  mer- 
riment are  kept  rather  distinct.  Ihe 
boying  and  selling  of  sheep,  oxen,  and 
horses,  commonly  occur  before  the  gin- 
gerbread-booths, the  toy-booths,  and 
the  dancing-booths — (such  as  the  dan- 
cing in  the  latter  is  found  to  be)— are 
visited,  and  take  place  upon  some  spot 
cieUched  from  the  crowded  encamp- 
ments of  pleasure  and  finery.  At  Irish 
Ikirs,  however,  important  sales,  half- 
penny adventures  in  gambling,  love- 
making,  dancing— ('*  the  right  sort  of  a 
fiur**)— and  perhaps  some  harmless 
fighting,  used,  in  our  time,  to  go  hand 
in  hand  from  the  opening  of  the  blessed 
day.  Hence,  our  Irish  rair  was  a  less 
orderly  but  more  rousing  scene  than 
one  in  this  inveterately  decorous  island« 
While  the  mind  of  a  serious  spectator 
is  filled  with  the  important  circum- 
stance of  groups  of  '^strong  farmers** 
bargaining  about  the  transfer  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  great  horned  beasts,  his 
Vol.  IX. 


livelier  or  lighter  sensibilities  might  be 
appealed  to  by  the  oratory  of  the  pro- 
prietress of  a  show  of  fragile  nick-nacks, 
alarmed  lest  some  of  those  animals 
should  overthrow  and  shatter  at  a  touch 
her  whole  stock  in  trade :  or  a  rich- 
cheeked  country  girl,  laughing  loudly, 
and  struggling  *'  just  for  decency,"  half 
caused  by  her  half-  proffered  lips,  the 
uncouth  smack  which  startles  our  ob- 
server, and  which  is  the  payment  for 
her  swain*s  **  treat**  to  a  grass-green 
ribbon,  or  a  pair  of  scarlet  garters;  or 
the  nib-a-dob  of  a  set  of  *<  jiggers,**  with 
their  cries  of  ecstacy,  strikes  upon  his 
ear  from  some  adjacent  public-house ; 
or  perhaps  two  **factions.**  who  have 
been  at  war— as  they  would  themselves 
say — "ever  since  their  grandfather*8 
time,**  emit  fiercer  shouts,  as,  huddled 
amongst  cattle  of  all  descriptions,  and 
striking  the  animals  as  often  as  their 
own  heads,  they  fight  their  twentieth 
pitched  batUe  for  some  cause  of  dispute 
which  neither  can  explain. 

About  forty  years  i^,  when  the  read- 
er had  most  to  do  with  such  an  assem- 
blage, an  accompanying  feature,  now 
almost  worn  out  by  the  pm^nr^ss  of  gen- 
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tility,  WM  obtervable.  While  elderly 
fiurmert  plodded  to  the  important  rendez- 
vous strictly  in  the  spirit  of  men  of 
bofineM,  their  sons,  or  perhaps  some 
youthful  landholders  of  four  or  five 
hundred  acres,  pushed  in  from  Che 
country  on  nearly  whole-blood  horses, 
arrayed  in  the  Sunday  suit,  which,  at 
each  weekly  mass,  made  them  the  stars 
of  their  district  chapels,  purely  or  chicHT- 
ly  to  ride  up  and  down  through  the 
throngs  of  men,  women,  and  beasts. 
Touching  their  attractions  in  the  face  of 
half  the  assembled  county,  and  also  in 
the  faces  of  rural  ^darkers,*'  of  the 
other  sex,  who,  perched  on  pillions 
behind  their  fathers,  and  flaming  in  all 
colours,  came  pretty  nearly  in  the  same 
policy,  to  the  great  general  mart  for  the 
day. 

A  group  of  such  gallant  amateurs, 
standing  still  because  they  have  been 
blocked  up  by  surrounding  droves  of 
cattle,  is  presented  to  the  reader,  at  the 
&ir,  holden  about  forty  years  ago,  to 
which  we  direct  our  attention*  The 
young  men  were  all  known  to  each 
other;  and  they  talked  or  laughed 
cheerily,  and  seemed  folly  enjoying 
their  day's  adventures. 

''But stop,  boys,"  said  one,  "here 
comes  Martin  Brophy,  and  if  he  sees 
US  so  merry  heUl  swear  we*re  laughing 
at  himself.'* 

*'  And  then  put  a  quarrel  on  os  all,** 
said  another. 

"  Then  ye  won't  spake  to  bun, boys !" 
asked  a  third. 

*'  What  is  the  use.  Jack!  Ever  since 
things  went  so  contbrary  against  him, 
you  can*t  look  but  he  thinks  it  a  slight, 
so  that  there's  no  managing  with  Mar^ 
tin;  and  I,  for  one,  will  just  let  him  go 
quietly  by  on  his  pOor  broken-doon 
half-blood." 

'*  Besides,  Tom,  though  an  aold  head 
can't  be  pot  on  yoong  shoulders,  (a 
troth  we  aU  stand  up  for,)  Biartin  doiu 
the  Tengwne^  entirely,  in  regard  of 
his  behaviour  to  little  C^lty  Morissy." 

*<  Yes,  and  the  priest  coding  him,\ 
for  it,  at  last  mass,  SQnday-8e*nnit 
(week,)"  added  a  pioos  person  of  the 
party ;  <<  but  here  be  is !  See,  boys !" 
speaking  loodly,  and  pointing  his  whip 
to  a  drove  of  cows  and  oxen,  while  the 
eyes  of  his  companions  followed  his — 
**  them  browns  is  the  danest  cattle  in 
the  fair,  to  my  mind.** 

Martin  Brophy  passed  them  with  eyes 
■todioosly  averted  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, as  if  he  had  determined  to  an- 


•  Weattooter. 
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tidpate  their  slight ;  and  yet  his  eiect 
carriage,  his  knitted  brow,  and  his  pro- 
tmded  lips,  destroyed  the  ease  which 
should  have  given  to  the  act  its  best  ex- 
pression, and  soggested,instead,  a  bitter 
and  haughty  consciousness  of  the  pre- 
sence of  his  former  companions  in  the 
carouse,  and  in  the  sporting-flehL 

They  continoed  their  observations  by 
tarns. 

•*  There  he  goes— the  proadest  and 
the  poorest  grandee  in  Leinster.** 

"Look  at  the  hat! — the  poor  hair 
will  be  growing  through  it  with  the 
next  crop." 

"But  the  aold  green !"— (Martin's 
coat)—"  it  aught  to  bring  him  new  ones 
by  that  time,  for  it's  long  ago  it  ran  to 
seed  between  his  shoulders." 

''  And  what  brings  him  to  the  fair, 
boys  V 

**  To  sell  auld  Nora:" (Martin's  ske- 
leton steed.) 

"  Yes— to  the  tanners." 

''Or  to  cut  a  dash  on  her  back- 
bone." 

"Ay  —  before  Dora  Marom;  only 
she's  not  here  ;  I  stopt  at  the  house,  to- 
day morping,  to  know  if  she*d  be  at  the 
fair  with  auld  cranky  Dan,  the  father  of 
her;  bat,  no,  party  Dora  cooldn't 
come.* 

^  Then  Martin  won't  take  the  light 
oat  of  her  eyes,  entirely,  this  blesMd 
day!" 

"Hoot,  tat,  man-a-live;  in  jest  or 
amest, that's  aU  gone  by;  Dan  gave 
bimthecaold  shawldher,  long  ago." 

They  separated  to  resume  the  exhi- 
bition of  their  handsome  steeds  and  ad- 
mirable persons  through  the  fair.  We 
follow  the  individual  <M  whom  they  have 
been  speaking. 

He  was  a  man  as  yoong  as  any  of 
them ;  better  featured  than  any,  notwith- 
standing that  premature  sufferings  and 
the  conflict  of  strong  passions  had  thin- 
ned and  swarthed  his  cheek ;  nay,  his 
air,  and  the  character  of  those  features 
gave  him  nearer  claims  than  any  to  a 
gentleman-like  appearance,  although, 
as  they  had  truly  remarked,  his  attire 
was  shabby. 

He  had  not  overheard  a  word  of  the 
jeers  spoken  at  his  expense,  bat  his 
sensitive  mind  imagined  such  a  dialogue 
between  bis  former  friends,  and  ima- 
gined it  to  an  extent  even  beyond  the 
reality;  sind  the  petty  ferment  conse- 
quently called  up  m  his  bosom,  worked 
his  features  and  temper  more  violently 
than  greater  misfortunes  had  that  day 
done. 

They  scoffingly  wondered  why  be  ap- 
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petred  at  the  fliir*  Martin  Brophy 
could  not,  himself  have  satisfied  their 
idle  and  cruel  curiositv.  He  could 
only  have  stated,  were  he  so  inclined, 
that  upon  the  approach  of  bailiffi  to  his 
Ik^use,  early  in  the  morning,  to  seise 
his  furniture — the  last  of  his  earthly 
goods— he  had  run  to  the  stable,  saddled 
old  Nora,  jumped  on  her  back,  and 
while  his  mother*s  low  wailings  filled 
his  ears,  pushed  the  feeble  beast  out  of 
tight  and  hearing  of  a  scene  which 
maddened  his  heart,  but  which  he  could 
not  help;  and  that  then,  waywardly 
yielding  to  an  unaccountable  impulse, 
be  had  hurried  into  the  thick  of  another 
scene,  the  roost  unlikeW  of  any  he 
might  select,  to  assuage  his  angry  feel- 
ings. 

**  And  (his,**  he  muttered,  <*  this  is  the 
end  of  slashing  Mick  Brophy's  divil^ 
taiay-care  days;  of  his  hunting  days, 
and  his  dmcing  days,  and  his  cock- 
fighting  days  :  ay,  and  of  his  good-fel- 
low nights,  with  their  songs,  and  their 
brave  cursing  and  swearing,  and  screel- 
ing  and  tattering.  O  father!  you  left 
us  too  soon  for  Mick's  good.  Luck  out 
of  your  grave  and  see  him  now.  Not 
worth  a  lady  halfpenny  stock-lock  and 
barrel ;  not  a  dacent  tack  to  his  back ; 
the  anld  mother  crying  at  home  to  the 
bare  walls  in  the  empty  house ;  Dora 
Marum  lost;  and  these  very  kouii^ 
that  you  left  me  a  head-and-shottlders 
OTer— ond  that  I  made  my  aquals  ohly 
1o  let  them  make  me  what  I  am  at  last 
come  to— these  very  scheming,  cringing, 
palavering f  hotmds Oh!'*— yield- 
ing to  the  bitterness  of  his  immediate 
TOsition— "  by  the  light  o'  the  world ! 
rd  amost  stop  thinking  of  every  thing 
else  that  oncd  pleasured  me,  only  for  as 
much  good  fortune  as  would  again  put 
me  where  P  was— above  them  ;  and 
then,  with  my  foot  on  their  necks,  in* 
stead  of  the  hand  to  their  hands,  as  it 
nsed  to  be !" 

His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the 
quick  approach  of  two  bodies  of  scream- 
ing rioters.  As  they  capered  past  him, 
he  drew,  even  from  their  noise  and  out- 
rage, a  renewed  cause  for  embittered 
regret.  *'  Ay !  Dullard's  fiiction  and 
Campion's  faction!"  repeating  their 
war-cries  and  now  soliloquizing  rather 
aloud— ^'  But  who  shouts  Brophy^s  fac- 
tion to->day!  though  I  remember  tlie 
day  when  if  any  tenalit  or  follower  of 
his  shouted  that  name,  a  hundred  good 
aipewns  would  jump  at  the  sound.'*— 
**  An'  diere's  one,  at  laste,  to  shout  it 


yet,  Masther  Martin,'*  said  a  low,  thicks 
necked,  red-headed  lad  at  his  ride— 
'*  whoo!"  jumping  among  a  pacific 
crowd— <<  whoo  for  Masther  Brt^y! 
who'll  look  crooked  at  him  l^^will  you  I 
or  you  1" 

Martin  was  much  surprised  at  this 
onrecogniied  '  friend  so  Quixotically 
challenging  the  whole  world  on  his  ac- 
count; but  as  tlie  hero,  after  prancing 
here  and  there^  and  peering  up  hostility 
into  many  faces,  only  earnod  for  bis 
stunted,  burly,  unwarlike  figure,  and 
fokr  the  cause  it  abetted,  contemptuous 
sneers  or  loud  laughter,  on  the  part  of 
the  athletic  fallows  ^around  him,  poor 
Brophy't  wonder  changed  into  ii^reased 
mortification. 

A  little  old  man,  dreased  in  the  com- 
mon peasant  garb  of  the  district ; 
namely,  coat,  vest,  breeches  and  hose, 
all  grey,  with  a  two  buckled  ffaxen  wig, 
and  a  foxy  felt  hirt,  staggered  up  vSe 
street,  holding  a  stick,  and  every  now 
and  then  stopping  and  trying  to  balance 
himself  in  order  to  make  a  solemn 
drunken  solHoquy  ;  and  upon  these 
occasions  he  feebly  floanyshed  his  stick, 
and  seemed  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  aggrieved  and  vidiant. 

**  Or  yon!"  continued  Martin's 
knight,  as  the  old  fellow  met  his  eye; 
^Buid  this,  Masther  Martin^'-speaking 
under  his  breath,  while  he  passed 
Brophy— *<  a  firiendlier  blow  was  never 
Bthrack  fbr  Tour  good"— and  darting 
on,  down  tumbled  the  man  of  soliloquies, 
and  with  a  dozen  pursuers  at  his  heelsu 
Martin  one  of  them,  away  scampered 
the  aggressor.  For  ndtwithstanding  the 
lad's  whisper,  Blartin  couM  not  think 
that  the  little  old  man  had  anything  to 
do  with  liim,  nor  with  his  assaulter. 
There  waa  in  the  blow  a  matter-el^foct 
kind  of  character;  ita  very  sound  on 
the  oClier*a  skuH  might  suggest  an  act 
without  a  motive,  an  effect  witliout  a 


*  Pfttfry  IHIowt.  - 
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None  of  the  indignant  pursuers  sue* 
eeeded  in  apprehending  tne  red-haired 
champion ;  and  Martin  returned  to  con- 
dfAe  with  the  inconsideiable  victim,  sa- 
crificed so  much  against  his  will,  to  his 
feudal  importance. 

The  rire  had  arisen  and  gone  on. 
Partly  by  in<;piiries,  partly  by  a  gory 
and  devious  tract,  Martin  traced  him 
out  of  the  foir,  aiid  then  out  of  the  town. 
Spurring  his  sorry  nag,  lie  overtook 
him  upon  the  road  towards  his  own  sad 
home.  The  sufferer  still  staggered,  hot 
now  more  from  weakness  than  inebriety. 

'<  Tell  me  that  young  rascal's  name, 
daddy." 
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'<  Throth,  an*  1  don*t  knotr  the  poor 
boj*8  name.*' 

<' Come  back  into  the  town,  then;  he 
will  sorely  becaaght,  and  yoa  most  be 
ready  to  take  the  law  of  him." 

'*Why  then,*'  in  a  very  kind  and 
simple  tone,<<I  believe  we  can*t  do 
that,  either,  a-r<cV' (my aon;)  ''I owe 
the  poor  boy  no  ill-will,  an* sore  1  tont 
KO  for  to  pat  him  in  raal  throable,  jest 
for  a  little  matther  of  a  «<^"  (hlow,) 
''  of  a  stick,  that  I'm  sore,  afore  my 
Maker,  there  was  no  banim  in ;  an  I'U 
engage  he's  a  good,  honest,  poor  slob 
for  all  that." 

^  Then  let  me  help  yoa  a  bit  of  the 
road,  daddy:"  Martin  alighted,  and 
throwing  Nora's  bridle  over  one  arm, 
•caosed  his  tottering  companion  to  lean 
on  the  other. 

After  walking  along  slowly  for  some 
time— -<'  Hie  blessing  be  in  your  path 
for  ever,  a-vich;  sore  here's  my  poor 
cabin,"  said  the  old  man,  stopping  at 
the  closed  door  of  a  very  inferior  habi- 
tation even  of  the  kind  be  named. 

'^Thisl"  questioned  Martin  Brophy 
— '*  ^1>7»  ^his,  I  remember,  used  to  be 
Mosha  Merry*8~and  stop"  looking  at- 
tentively into  his  face-^*<  Yes,  now^l 
remembNer  yoo  too— you  ar%  oold  Mosha 
Merry,  oor  great  fairy-man.'* 

"  Hosth,  hosth,  a-pet  —  manners  to 
<Aesi— manin'  yoo  na  offence,  hot  the 
best  o'  good,  conthrary-wise :  poor 
Mosha  Merry  I  am  —  <A«ir  friend,  an' 
the  friend  o'  the  good  Christhms,  when- 
ever <Asy  let  me." 

*<Oho!"  ejaeolated  Martin,  assom- 
iDg  a  sneer,  but  from  the  effects  of  his 
early  education,  not  fully  feeling  it 
however—'*  and  didn't  you  send  a  body 
to  me,  the  other  day,  to  tell  me  notto  let 
the  heart  be  cast  down  entirely,  for  all 
that's  come  and  gone,  yet!" 

'*  Of  a  throtl^  an'  so  I  did,  a-vich ; 
jist  out  o'  the  pity  is  on  my.  soul  for 
yoor  only  throobles,  an'  the  kind-of-a- 
sor»K>f  a  knowledge  I  have  that  there's 
loock  in  store  for  yoo,  let  the  priest 
acaold  yoo  an'  corse  yoo,  off  o*  the 
althar,  as  often  as  he  likes,  please  his 
reverence.*' 

*<With  help  from  the  fiuries!" 
langhed  Martin. 

*'0,  hosth,  now  again,  or^Uk^  an' 
call  them  no  names,  bat  lave  them  to 
themsels,  my  honey  Masther  Martin  \ 
an' no,  in  throth  no;  hot  wid  help  from 
them,  sure  they  haven*t  the  power  to 
give  the  riches,  like  others,  much  as 
they  can  do  in  every  thing  else." 

**Then  with  help  from  the  Barry- 
moontgsngl*' 


"  Avoch,  nien,  nien,  entirely ;  dor 
yoo  think,  Masther  Martin  Brophy,  my 
pet,  rd  go  for  to  give  yoo  the  adwice 
to  take  part  wid  them  rampanees  o'  the 
arth  I — ^Nien,  nien ; — and  yet," — speak- 
ing more  expressively — ^  there's  a  way, 
so  there  is  —  hot  hosth,  again!"  the 
door  of  his  cabin  opened,  and  a  groap 
of  men  and  women  appeared  at  it, 
scraping  their  feet  or  dropping  curtsies 
to  him.  '*  See,  here's  some  o'  the  poor 
neighboors  waitin'  for  me  to  give  'em 
the  good  o'  the  trifle  o'  knowlec^  that's 
come  to  roe,  soaiehow  or  someway  —  a 
good  day  to  ye,  neighbours,  honies; 
come  in,  Masther  Martin,  a-vich,  an' 
jest  tie  yoor  bridle  to  the  hasp,  and  rest 
yoorself  on  the  chair  a  bit,  anid  when  I 
domy  endayvoursfor  the  poorCbristhms^ 
sure  then  yoo  an'  I  can  go  on  wid  oor 
own  little  «ikiniadk««— (gossipping.) 

Doing  as  he  was  exhorted,  Martin 
Brophy  followed  Musha  Merry  into 
his  cabin.  More  people  than  had  ap- 
peared at  the  door  were  tarrying  for 
him  under  its  roof,  the  greater  nomber 
women,  who  sat  on  the  mud  floor,  with 
their  backs  to  the  mod  wall.  Martin 
was  aware  that,  as  patients  crowd  the 
waiting-rooms  of  a  popolar  town  or  city 
physician,  these  persons  had  come  to 
get  charms  from  Mosha  Merry,  for  evils 
inflicted  upon  themselves,  or  opon  their 
families,  or  upon  their  cows,  horses  or 
crops* 

Occopjiing  '<  the  chair,"  so  described, 
because  it  was  the  only  one  in  the 
house,  Martin  looked  on  attentively,  and 
with  more  deference  towards  the  wise 
man's  gifts,  than  his  language  might 
have  exprened  at  the  door :  for  uncoo- 
scionsly  he  a$(reed  in  the  general  ho- 
mage now  paid,  in  his  presence,  to  the 
wicard-doctor,  if,  indeed,  he  had  ever 
really  felt  disposed  to  srithhold  hia 
share  of  it. 

Musha  Merry  first  retired  behind  a 
wicker  partition,  or  screen,  which  run 
half  way  across  the  waste  apartment,  at 
its  opper  end,  expressing  modestly,  an 
intention  to  charm  his  own  broken 
head,  before  he  engaged  in  the  service 
of  any  other  afflicted  person :  and  after 
having  been  invisible  for  a  short  time, 
he  reappeared,  every  previoos  mark  oC 
▼folence  effaced  from  his  cheek  and 
temple,  or  hidden  under  a  more  ample 
wig,  while  his  crabbed  old  fealoras 
simpered  all  over  with  their  usual  insi* 
nuating  good  nature  and  hia  glossy  gny 
eyes  were  almost  shut  up  in  the  packer 
of  wrinkles,  which  the  bland  expression 
indoced  roond  them. 

A    pale,  melancholy  over^vatcbed 
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woman,  arose,  cartiying,  and  calling 
him  *^  sir,"  and  stated  the  first  case  that 
claimed  his  professional  attention. 
''The  good  people**  had  sent  a  great 
^'fover**  (fever)  to  her  only  son,  and  the 
doctor  gave  the  boy  up,  and  the  priest 
gave  him  op,  and  what  was  she  to  do  I 
— Mnsha  Merry  made  very  light  of  the 
matter,  and  of  the  skill  of  his  learned 
brethren,  the  doctor  and  the  priest,  and 
speaking  smooth  words  of  comfort  and 


the  upper  end  of  the  cabin,  softly  said. 
« It  is  not.** 

"  And  yet  there  is  a  wair  you  tell 
me,"  resumed  Martin  Brophy,  after  a 
break  in  the  conversation,  during  which 
his  companion  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  floor,  now  very  serious. 

"  There  i»,"  slowly  answered  Mosha 
Merry :  and  he  did  not  oSfer  to  go  on, 
nor  yet  raise  his  head.  Deep  silence 
ensued,  except  that  Martin  could  dis-* 


assurance,  gave  her  a  little  phial  filled  tinctly  hear  every  wheeling  respiration 

with  some  coloured  liquid,  murmured  of  the  old  man  at  his  feet.    The  pause 

at  her  ear  directions  for  administering  and  his  situation  began  to  grow  dis« 

it,  received  his  fee,  and  the  sorrowful  agreeable  to  Martin  Brophy,  he  could 

woman  slipt  lightly  over  the  threshhold.  not  tell  why.     As   his  eye   glanced 

A  half-starved  catlier  next  represent-  round,  a  washy  gleam  of  December 
ed,  in  a  whining,  miserable  voice,  how  sunshine  which,  entering  through  a 
his  one  cow  had  been  ''  overlooked."  small  aperture  in  the  broken  thatch 
The  feiry-man  handed  him  a  little  bag  roof,  crept  over  the  rough  floor,  as  un- 
to tie  under  her  left  ham,  and  smilingly  accountably  made  him  almost  start.  In 
pocketed  sixpence  more.  fact,  the  young  farmer  was  supersti- 

A  second  wofel  mother,  holding  an  tious,  and  the  dreary  and  peculiar  lone-. 


emaciated,  silent,  starving  infant  upon 
ber  arms,  more  from  her  squatting  po- 
sition at  the  wall,  and  her  words  were— 
**  Avoch,  Misther  Musha  Merry,  sir, 
sure  this  poor  cratore  of  a  baby  isn't 
wid  me  at  all,  but  gone  off  wid  #Aeai*'— 
meaning,  and  plainly  understood  to 
sMan,  notwithflitanding  the  seeming 
puzzle  of  two  identities,  that  the  child 
which,  a  few  months  before,  she  had 
brought  into  the  world,  had  been  kid- 
Bapped  by  the  fairies,  and  the  certainly 
preternatural  looking  babe  she  held 
out  for  inspection,  left  in  its  stead. 
Another  poor  peasant  applied  to  have 


someness  and  silence  of  the  fairy-man*s 
abode,  together  with  the  mysterious  hint 
as  to  <^  the  way*'  in  which  he  was  to 
retrieve  his  fortune,  and  the  suspended 
explanation  of  that  hint,  fully  called  up 
this  weak  sentiment. 

Still  Musha  Merry  did  not  go  on,  and 
Martin  resumed  in  a  low  voice :  ^  VVeU, 
and  what  ir  that  way  1>* 

His  counsellor  now  looked  op  into 
his  face,  every  feature  at  rest,  and  his 
shadowy  grey  eyes  widely,  opened ; — 
the  change  of  expression  was,  indeed, 
so  remarkable,  that  Martin  Brophy  re- 
turned, in  a  kind  of  fascination,  the 


^  the  feiry-worum  pult  out  of  his  tooth,  glossy  and  vague  glare  with  which  he 

because  it  wouldn^t  let  him  sleep  n%ht  found  himself  regarded, 

or  day,  wid  the  athi*  it  war  givin*  him  ;*'  '*  Tou  *re  afeard  o*  the  priest,  so  you 

and-  Musha  Merrv  procured  a  cow's  Are}    tho'  he   done   his  l>est  on  you 

horn,  burnt  a  reed  in  it,  put  the  pointed  already,  or  Pd  tell  you,**  said  Mosha 

end  into  the  patient's  gaping  mouth.  Merry. 


whispered  at  the  other  end,  then  shook 
it  over  the  palm  of  his  hand  till  a  little 
red  worm  fell  out;  and  the  man  de- 
parted with  a  happy  grin  on  his  fea- 
tures, declaring  that  his  tooth-ache  was 
.  perfectly  cured. 

Many  more  curious  complaints  re- 
ceived fit  attention  from  the  feiry-doo- 
tor.  At  length  Martin  Brophy  and  he 
were  left  alone.  Then  old  Musha  Merry 
bolted  the  crazy  door  of  his  desolate 
cabin,  |and  robbing  his  hands  softly, 
and  simpering  in  bis  most  affectionate 
style,  approached  the  ^oung  man,  and 
aeated  himself  upon  a  large  stone  at  his 
feet. 

**  And  so  this  is  nof  the  way  Fm  to 
win  the  good  luck  that  is  in  store  for 
me  T' said  Biartin. 

The  wizard  slightly  glancing  towards 


Curse  the  priest!'*  cried  Martin 
Brophy,  in  a  mixed  feeling  of  impa- 
tience at  the  wizard*8  hesitation,  and 
anger  at,  as  he  believed,  the  unmerited 
disgrace  which  his  clergyman  had 
stamped  on  him. 

^  That  >11  do  for  a  beginnin*  mutter- 
ed the  old  man ;  '*  an*  now  I'll  show 
you  the  way,  afore  I  tell  it  to  you  ;'*  he 
arose  from  the  stone ;  **  vou  bave*nt 
much  o*  the  goold  or  the  silver  in  your 
pockets,  Masther  Martin,  a-vich!*' 

*'  Not  a  cross  to  keep  the  devil  out  o* 
fhem— and  my  mother  is  at  home  with- 
out her  dinner." 

^Ochone!— an*  sure  that's  a  hard 
case— but  a  friend  is  near  at  hand, 
Masther  Martin;  never  mind  me,  for  a 
start  now,  only  observe  this.** 

He  drew  a   dingy  catd  from   his 
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bmomf  tad,  faoldiiig  it  oat  for  hia  cooh 
panion*8  inspectibn,  Martin  wir  that  it 
wastheAmofClaba:  and  then  Masha 
Merry  hobbkd  to  the  apper  end  of  the 
waate  apartment,  and  kid  hiinaelf  be- 
hind the  wicker  partition. 

'*Vm  kneetin'  down,  •  viek^mm^ 
eirM»**  (aan  of  my  heart,)  be  aaid  from 
hia  oonoeaUnent  Martin's  baaom  beat 
^aick.  In  short  tfane  the  ok)  man*a 
▼oice  aoonded  again. 

<*  An'  now  it's  time  for  yon  to  pat 
yoar  liand  in  yoar  hat  that's  dose  by 
yoor  aide." 

Martin  did  so,  and  hia  moving  fingers 
eaoaed  to  jingle  in  the  bat  some  piecea 
of  coin.  He  snatched  it  ap,  looked  into 
It,  and  saw  three  gaineas.  His  boaom^ 
^aiek  tlwobbiDg  was  arrested  by  a 
apasm,  and  as  Masha  Merry  again  ad- 
vanced, smiling  in  a  congratalaing  andi 
attMlionate  manner,  be  aaw  that  his 
yoong  friend  waa  deadly  pale. 

*'  Yoa  knelt  down,  yoa  aay,  to  send 
me  these  1"  qoestioned  Martin  Brpphy. 

*^  IVotb,  ay,  on  the  poor  two  kneesj 
•i^ch." 

'«Dkl  yoa  pray  1" 

^  Och,  an'  sare  I  did,  from  the  bottom 
•'  my  heart." 

«TeU  me  ""     Martin  slowly 

stood  ap,  and  glanced  stealthily  roand 
the  cabin  aa  he  whispered-*'*  Tell  me 
—did  yoa  pray— 4o  God !" 

Mosha  Merry  bent  his  head  eloae  to 
Martin  Brophy's  lace,  and  also  answer- 
ed in  a  whisper-''  No." 

Martin  sprang  to  the  door,  and  began 
hastily  to  anbok  it,  having  pot  ap,  how- 
ever, ahnost  anconadoasly,  the  three 
gaineas. 

'*  An'  yoa  wont  wait  to  lam  #Ae  axqr, 
yoarself !"  asked  the  old  oian,  aa  ha 
crossed  the  anhallowed  threshold. 

Martin  mattered  an  incoherent  dis- 
sent. 

^  Well,  a-vich ;  when  it's  most  pla- 
sin'  to  yoa,  to  get  the  liapes  o'  goold, 
instead  o'  them  three  beggarly  gaineas, 
sare  yoa  know  who  to  come  to,  to  kum 
yoa;— or,  if  yoa  like,  111  be  in  the 
little  glin  o'  Coile  at  the  fint  light,  to- 
morrow DKNmin'; — it's  a  good  place  for 
talkin'  of  id." 

Without  atterttag  a  word,  Martin 
mounted  old  Nora,  and  rode  oC 

**  Come  oat  here  to  me,  now,  Mau- 
rice, yoa  poor  creature,*'  oontinoed 
Musha  Merry,  again  carefully  bolting 
his  cabin  door. 

A  man  about  forty  strode  from  behind 
the  wicker  screen.  Before  he  appeared 
ihere  had  been  a  rustling,  as  if  of  straw , 
and  from  ,his  rubbing  his  eyea,  and 


also  from  the  foct  of  fasts  of  stmwa  beins 
stuck  throogh  his  tangled  black  hair, 
and  to  different  paru  of  his  attire,  it 
would  aeem  that  this  concealed  inoaace 
of  the  cabin  was  asleep,  or  doan^, 
pravioua  to  Maaha  Merry'a  calL  His 
parson  and  limbe  were  athletic  amd 
coarse,  hia  brow  scowling;  and  he  held 
a  laige  pistol  in  his  hand. 

^By  dad,  Maorice,  my  poor  boy,  1 
b'lieve  we  are  nigh  hand  to  our  annc 
litOe  revenge  on  the  Brophya  at  laac, 
thoagfa  it  coat  the  aimple  auldfotfaer  o* 
you  akaast  diirty  long  years  to  bring  it 
about,"  raaumed  Musha  Bferry,  ruWaag 
hia  hands,  and  smiling  on  his  son. 

<<WiU  he  'list  wid  us,  frrtberr* 
growled  Manrioe. 

<<I  didn't  ax  him, an'  1  want  ax  bios, 
a-while,  yet,  a-vich ;  becaae,  for  all  bin 
tiirouUca  an'  rQ*kiation,  the  good 
bringin**ap  he  got  from  his  flMMhcr, 
does  becomin'imo  his  head,  an'  dia 
prieat-talk,  an'  the  maaaea.  an*  tbes 
things;  an'  if  we  bid  him  be  n  boold 
Barry-mount-boy,  at  once,  'twanld 
frighten  him,  may  be,  an'  he'd  dhrmw 
back  from  ua  entirely,  not  to  talk  o'  tha 
chance  o*  tellin'  the  neighboora  aoasa  of 
oursacrets." 

*<Then  1  don't  know  what  yon  apak0 
of." 

<<  Wait,  a-vich.  Sore  1  made  him 
b'lieve  that  the  Ace  o*  Clnba,  wid  help 
from  the  card's  masther,  sent  liim  threa 
guineaa  auto*  the  brave  booty  that  caam 
to  vonr  share  last  night ;  an*  Vm  a  big^ 
fool  in  my  oold  days,  Manrica,  if  be 
rests  night  or  dav  till  lie  spakea  to  the 
card  bimsel' ;  an  as  aoon  aa  he  docs, 
though  he'll  be  as  fiur  from  the  hapsa  o* 
goold  as  ever  he  was,  little  o'  that 
WbanamtA,"  (nonseosaO  ^  about  the 
priests,  and  the  prayers,  and  tiie  mass 
songs,  *ill  stay  wid  Martin  Bropby;  and 
then  we'll  have  our  own  time  to  list 
him,  Biaurice,  a-vicb,  jilt  by  promisin* 
the  riches  in  another  vay." 

'"The  priest  was  lookin*  for  him  to- 
day momin',  father;  an* if  he  cornea 
across  him  now,  he'll  take  Bfartin  oat 
o'  your  hands." 

"  We'll  do  our  endayvour  to  keep  the 
both  broken  friends,  Maorice ;  Nance 
Dempsy  must  throw  hersef  in  the  poor 
boy's  way  to-night;  an*,  afore  day* 
light>  the  prieet  'ill  be  tauU  where  to 
find  them  together;  Nance  is  a  dock- 
o*-the-world,  in  regard  of  a  deooy* 
duck." 

Meantime,  Martin  Brophjr  rode  home- 
ward.     The  winter  evening  f^dl  ra- 

idly.    He  came  in  si^  of  the  front  oC 
booie;  no  osuai  U^ts  gliauaered 
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through  itf  wlndowg.  He  tamed  into 
the  back-yard,  pat  ap  Nora,  groooied 
her  oarefally,  gave  her  a  banch  of 
muety  hay,  croeeed  to  the  kitchen-door, 
raiaed  the  latch,  and  heard  the  low  la* 
ment  of  hie  mother  before  he  «iw  her, 
aeated  on  a  low  atool  at  the  hearth,  and 
confronted  by  a  very  old  woman,  her 
none ;  the  embers  of  some  twigs,  ga- 
thered by  the  latter  from  the  neighboar- 
ing  hedges,  flickering  between  them. 

With  a  shrill  scream,  his  only  living 
parent  sprang  ap  to  throw  herself 
roand  his  neck;  she  had  entertained 
fearfal  thoaghts  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
absence. 

*<  Come  into  the  little  parlour,  Martin, 
my  son,"  she  said ;  then  changing  her 
▼oice,  <<Avoch!  an*  sure  I  forgot.  1 
left  it  myself  to  sit  down  here,  on  this 
stool,  borrowed  at  a  neighbour's  cabin, 
becase  it  broke  my  heart  to  look  at  the 
four  bare  walls,  that  often  saw  as  and 
ours  comfortable  and  happy  between 
'em.  An*  I'm  afeared  you're  dhry  and 
hungry,  Martin,  my  son." 

"Cush,'^  said  Martin,  throwing  a 
guinea  to  the  old  woman  —  "  hurry 
down  to  the  Tillage,  and  get  us  some- 
thing to  ate  and  to  dbrink." 

The  feeble  creature,  with  cries  of 
wonder  and  joy,  tottered  off  on  her  er- 
rand. His  mother,  also  surprised,  in- 
Suired  how  he  had  procured  the  guinea, 
[e  hesitated.  She  looked  alarmed,  and 
hoped  be  tiad  not—  And  she  stopt, 
and  with  streaming  eyes  gazed  on  him. 

"  Mother,  mother,^*  be  said  hastily, 
'*  don't  be  afeared — 1  neither  killed  nor 
robbed  for  it." 

Cush  returned  with  food  and  spirits. 
She  had  also  providently  thought  of  the 
ftre,  and  a  pile  of  turf  now  blazed  on 
Uie  hearth.  Martin  and  his  mother  ate 
their  meal  off  their  knees ;  the  bailifiEi 
had  not  left  them  a  table.  It  was  scarce 
over  when  horsemen  rode  up  to  the 
front  of  the  house,  hallooing  heartily. 
The  old  nurse  went  to  the  hall-door  to 
^discoorsethem;**  Blartin  stepped  after 
her  to  listen.  He  soon  ascertained 
that  the  visitors  were  two  of  the  ^'  squi- 
reens/* who  had  insulted  him  that  day 
at  the  fair ;  and  who  now,  elated  with 
liquor,  turned  off  the  main  road  to 
taunt  him  farther  by  asking  a  bed  at  his 
desolate  bouse.  >Vhen,  in  consequence 
of  Cosh's  representations,  that  there 
was  *'  no  one  in  id,"  they  gallopped  off, 
still  hallooing.  " 111  match  ye  yet," 
said  Martin,  grinding  his  teeth,  ^*  Til 
match  ye  yet,  if  1  burned  for  it." 

"Mother,"  he  resumed  abruptly,  in 
some  time  after,  while   be   liberally 


helped  himself  to  the  whiskev,  <<teU 
me  some  of  your  choice  ould  stories 
about  ghosts,  and  fairies,  and  Ould 
Nick." 

<<  Christ  save  as,  Martin  BrophyT* 
crossing  herself. 

"  Yes,  mother ;  you  know  you  bad 
plenty  of  *em  for  me  when  I  didn't  ask 
lor  *em — and  never  mind  the  night  it  is 
-^the  blacker  to  Ujt,  the  more  we  want 
something  to  put  it  out  of  our  heads" — 
he  drank  another  deep  draught — 
**  Come,  mother,  I  remember  a  capital 
story  of  yours  that  1*11  thank  you  to  tell 
me  once  again — about  ould  Squire  Jar- 
Tis,  and  a  friend  of  his.*' 

After  many  demurs,  the  mother  began 
her  tale.  It  was  an  old  one ;  or  rather 
a  local  version  of  one,  common  to  every 
country  in  Christendom.  Squire  Jarvis 
was  a  very  bad  man,  and  led  a  very 
wicked  life,  and  became  very  poor  in 
his  old  age.  Everv  body  forsook  him, 
and  be  lived  in  a  lone  house,  a  great 
way  off  the  road,  where  be  did  nothing 
from  morning  to  night  but  eat  and  drink, 
and  sleep,  and  commit  sin,  and  scold 
the  few  servants  who  remained  to  share 
his  fortune.  One  Sunday  evening,  after 
dinner,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  wine 
too,  he  got  into  such  a  passion  with  his 
Own  man,  and  so  abused  and  swore  at 
him,  that  the  domestic  declared  that  he 
would  quit  his  service  as  soon  as  he 
paid  him  his  wages.  Now  Squire  Jar- 
vis  could  pay  him  no  wages  at  all,  and 
this  made  him  downright  furious;  he 
turned  the  man  out  of  tlie  room,  and 
fell  asleep  in  his  arm-chair  by  the  Are, 
still  cursing  and  swearing,  and  just  as 
he  said—**  Vd  sell  myself,  body  and 
sawl,  for  one  barrel-bag-full  of  goold." 

About  twelve  o'clock  he  awoke,  when 
every  thing  was  still  in  the  house,  and 
looking  across  the  fire,  there  was  a 
dark-complexioned  gentleman,  decently 
dressed  in  black,  sitting  in  the  chair 
opposite  to  his.  and  attentively  watch- 
ing him — ^but  the  tale  need  not  be  con- 
tinued; Squire  Jarvis  got  the  **  barrel- 
bag-full  of  goold'*  on  the  usual  terms. 

'*  And  sure  you're  not  such  a  fool, 
mother,  as  to  b'lieve  such  a  thing  can 
happen  V*  demanded  Martin  Brophy. 

His  mother,  mingling  pious  and 
frightened  ejaculations  with  her  answer, 
had  no  doubt  but  it  could.  Nor  bad 
Martin  himself  much  doubt  when  he 
asked  the  question.  He  only  wanted 
confirmation  from  his  mother's  antici- 
pated assurances ;  for  he  misconceived 
the  mode  by  Vhich  Musha  Merry  pro- 
posed to  endow  him  with  wealth. 

The  distressed  parent,  wearied  with 
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^iefaod  watching,  began  to  nod.  Mar- 
tin arose  to  make  up  some  kind  of  a 
coach  for  her.  Casl^  again  provident, 
had  ordered  straw ;  apon  part  of  it,  in 
ihe  comer  of  the  kitchen,  next  to  the 
fire,  he  left  his  mother  and  her  old 
nurse  to  stretch  themselves ;  the  rest  he 
took  into  his  own  chamber.  And  here 
be  flung  it  from  him,  locked  himself  in, 
and  holding  his  rushlight  in  his  hand, 
stared  wildly  and  fiercely  around. 

"Would  he,  without  Musha  Merry's 
knowledge,  make  ike  call?*'  At  the 
home  thought,  his  forehead  grew  moist 
and  cold,  his  scalp  froze,  his  limbs 
shook.  A  glance  at  his  desperate  posi- 
tion, aided  by  the  effects  of  the  spirits, 
controlled  his  horror.  «  He  would  !*^ 
— «nd,  as  the  preface  to  his  call,  he 
furiously,  though  unconsciooslv,  stamp- 
ed upon  the  floor,  the  whole  house 
vibrated  to  the  shock,  and  something 
slightly  clattered  against  the  wall  of  the 
chamber.  He  looked  up.  It  was  an 
old  wooden  crucifix  hanging  by  a  thread 
from  a  nail— the  only  article  which  the 
bailiffs  had  hesiuted  to  dreg  away.  He 
rivetted  his  eye  upon  the  symbol  of  bis 
redemption  and  his  hope ;  he  trembled 
again,  but  it  was  with  new  fears ;  be 
dashed  down  his  rushlight,  trod  on  it — 
plunged  on  his  knees  into  his  straw ; 
and,  amid  choking  sobs^  Martin  Brophy 
half  muttered  a  prayer  —  but  it  was  a 
prayer  to  God. 

CTob€c<nUinM9d.J 


THB  DYING  GIRL*8  LAMSNT. 

Wky  doet  ny  mother  tteal  away 

To  kide  her  MrafrfllNf  tear*. 
Her  trembllnr  toeeh  betrays  uaeheek*d 

The  aeeret  of  her  fear* : 
Myfather  irasea  oa  ny  face 

With  yearninf,  earaeat  e^e  :— 
A  ad  yet,  there's  none  amoag  them  all. 

ToteHnelmmt  diel 

My  little  sUter*  press  aroaad 

Mt  sleepless  coaeb,  and  brlnr 
With  eaiLer  hands,  their  fardea  ^fc. 

The  first  tweet  bads  of  Sprlag  I 
>  »*•*»  »fcey'd  lay  nie  where  those  Bowers 

Might  lure  them  to  my  bed, 
MThen  other  8prin|rs  aad  Sammers  bloom 

And  /am  with  the  dead. 

The  sonshioe  quivers  on  my  cheek, 

GlittVinir,  aad  gay.  and  fair. 
As  If  It  knew  my  hand  too  weak 

To  shade  me  from  lu  glare ! 
How  sooB  *twtll  fall  unheeded  oa 

This  death.dew'd  glassy  eje  * 
Why  do  tbey  fear  to  tell  me  so  } 

I  (mow  that  I  mast  die ! 

The  Hammer  winds  breathe  softly  tbroaeli 
My  lone,  still,  dreary  ro^.    '  ^ 

A  lonelier  and  a  stiller  one 
Awaits  me  In  the  tomb  I 


BvC  no  soft  breese  wHl  wklaper  tk«r«w 

No  mother  bold  my  head ! 
It  Is  a  fearfol  thing  to  be 

A  dweller  with  the  Amid  t 

five  after  eve,  the  sua  prolooge 

His  boar  of  parting  light. 
And  seems  to  omke  my  farewell  hoara 

Too  fair,  too  heaven  I  v  bright ! 
I  baow  the  loveliness  of  earth, 

I  leve  the  evenfag  sky. 
And  jet  I  should  not  nsarmar,  if 

They  told  me  I  mast  die. 

My  pUymates  tarn  aside  their  heade 

When  parting  with  me  now. 
The  nurse  that  tended  me  a  babe. 

Now  soothes  my  aehtag  brow. 
Ah  1  why  are  thoM  sweK  erodlw-heam 

or  joy  and  foodliag  fled  ? 
Not  e*en  my  parents*  kisses  now 

Coald  keep  me  from  the  dead  ! 

Oar  pastor  kaeels  beside  me  oft. 

And  talks  to  me  of  Heavea  ; 
But  wHh  a  holler  vMoa  stUI. 

My  ioal  la  dreams  hath  strleaa : 
I*ve  seen  a  beckoning  bead  that  call'd 

My  faltering  stepson  high ; 
I've  heard  a  volee  that,  trampet-teogwed. 

Bade  me  prepare  to  dial 

lliey  whisper  f— Hark  ?^wbmt  sClfliog  aoba 

Burst  from  my  BBotheff*s  breast ; 
They  should  aot  grieve  that  om  ow  ywMg 

Is  hastening  home  to  rest ! 
My  father  beads  with  waralac  voice. 

Oh!  that  his  words  were  said  r 
If  I  should  tremble  bow,  he*d  weep 

Whea  I  am  with  the  dead ! 

Ha  etespa  me  la  his  atragglioc  arms. 

He  Birtvea  to  speak— la  valal 
Ah  I  whence  this  btUer  aagalah  f— Goo 

Be  with  me  in  my  pain! 
Bitters,  draw  nearer  I— Mother,  rolae 

My  head;.-OBe  fetes  I^Reply— 
I  tee  ye  notv— I  reel  je  Bot«— 

Say!  te  not  this  to  die? 

NewMmnUdg, 


NOTHING  BUT  RAGS! 

Bbforb  tbe  time  of  Confucios,  tbero 
flourished  in  the  Celestial  Eropirey  a 
certain  tnerdiant,  named  Xi-fb.  He 
had  a  son,  Psu-fi,  of  comely  mien,  and 
of  a  disposition  that  recommended  itself 
unto  all  hearts.  Even  fathers  enried 
the  happiness  of  Xi-fo,  possessing  such 
a  son ;  and  bachelors,  when  they  be- 
held him,  lifted  up  their  hands,  and 
prayed  that  when  they  were  married, 
their  wives  might  bring  them  such  an 
heir  as  Psu-fi.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
mirror  of  truth,  and  a  pearl  of  loveli- 
ness. 

It  happened  that  Xi-fo  became  boond 
for  one  whom  he  had  known  from  the 
days  of  his  childhood :  but  the  heart  of 
him  he  held  his  friend  was  filled  with 
untruth,  and  bis  smiles  yiere  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  deceitful  In  few 
words,  Xi-fo  trusted  and  was  deceived: 
he  lost  his  riches :  but,  as  the  wise 
have  held,  he  lost  what  is  dearer  than 
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wealth-^ectoflddnce  in  his  fellowHiiCD. 
Unhappy  Xi-fo !  he  was  forced  to  leave 
the  boase  of  his  fiuhers,  and  with  his 
only  son,  Che  pioos  Psn-fl,  became  an 
oatcasCand  a  beggar.  Psn-fl,  to  sup- 
port his  parent,  hardened  the  soft  hand 
of  ease  with  daily  labour:  he  worked 
as  a  porter  in  the  city,  and  returned 
every  night  to  his  father,  with  the  scanty 
wages  of  his  toil.  One  day,  spent  with 
weariness,  Psu-fl  had  cast  bis  load  upon 
the  earth,  and  seated  himself  bende  it, 
he  gave  vent  in  tears  to  the  bitterness 
of  bis  heart.  He  was  interrupted  in 
his  grief  by  the  appearance  of  an  old 
and  ugly  woman.  Her  face  was  wrink« 
led,  she  was  bent  double,  and  her 
limbs  shook  with  palsy.  Slie  asked 
the  cause  of  Psu-fl^  grief;  and,  though 
at  first  the  young  man  started  with  fear 
at  the  intruder,  yet,  when  further  ur« 
ged,  there  was  a  kindness  in  the  old 
woman^s  voice  that  opened  PSu-fl's 
heart,  audit  straightway  poured  forth 
its  sorrows. 

<<  Cheer  up,  Psu-fi,*'  cried  the  old 
woman,  when  she  had  learned  the  his* 
tory  of  his  grief.  '<  Cheer  thee,  beautiful 
youth;  thou  shalt  again  be  rich,  thon 
shalt  cease  from  labour,  and  the  grey 
hairs  of  Xi-fo  shall  be  lifted  from  the 
dust.  This  I  promise  thee.*'  Psu-fi 
smiled  a  sickly  smile,  and  the  old  wo- 
man continued,  **  Ijook  liere,  my  son. 
Here  is  a  little  box:  it  contains  a 
spirit  that  shall  work  for  thee  night 
and  day,  that  shall  make  thee  fine 
houses,  gardens,  build  pagodas,  train 
thee  horses,  clothe  thee  with  the  richest 
attire,  and,  indeed,  make  thy  whole 
life  one  long  walk  through  a  garden 
of  never-fading  roses.  'Aii  will  the 
labouring  spirit  do  for  thee  " 

'^  Impossible,  mother,**  cried  Psu«fl, 
though  his  ears  rang  as  with  a  strain 
of  rich  music,  'Mmpossible.** 

^  All  this  will  the  spirit  do  for  thee.** 

*<  And  how  shall  I  reward  it  I— What 
shall  1  do  for  it  1  for  all  this  labour, 
this  life  of  ease  and  joy,  wtiat  shall  I 
give  thespiritr* 

"Raos!" 

^Mother — truly  I  am  sick  at  heart, 
pass  on,  and  do  not  mock  me.*' 

<'Psu.fi,  I  do  not  mock.  Take  the 
box,  and  listen  to  my  speech.  The 
spirit  will  work  for  thee,  so  thon  dost 
give  it  nothiiip  but  rags :  one  strip  each 
mom  will  suffice.  The  spirit  wUl  la- 
bour and  do  all  thy  wishes;  but  heed 
ray  words,  thou  must  pay  its  works  lit 
lumghi  but  ro^«.**  The  old  woman 
placed  the  box  in  the  hands  of  Psu-fl, 
and  before  he  could.wink,  she  was  gone. 


In  a  short  time,  Psu-fl  put  to  trial 
the  skill  of  the  spirit.  He  was  over- 
joyed; the  old  woman  had  uttered 
truth.  Xi-fo  was  again  rich,  and  died 
in  the  house  of  his  fathers.  For  many 
years  did  Psu-fl  reap  the  labours  of 
the  spirit.  But  the  heart  of  Psu-fl  was 
gentle,  and  it  often  smote  him  that  for 
such  costly  gifts  all  he  returned  to  the 
spirit  was  rags.  ''At  least,**  would 
ruminate  Psu-fl,  ^'  the  creature  should 
have  some  share  of  the  treasures  that 
it  brings  me.**  At  length,  Psu-fl  da- 
termined  that  with  the  next  moon,  in- 
stead  of  a  strip  of  rag,  he  would  present 
the  spirit  with  a  beautiful  cioth  of 
woven  gold.  He  did  so,  and  from  that 
hour  the  spirit  fled  and  ceased  to  serve 
him. 

On  his  death-bed  Psu-fl  related  to 
his  son,  Fo-fo,  how  disobedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  old  woman  had  lost  him 
the  labours  of  the  spirit.  "  1  charge 
thee,**  said  Psu-fi,  **  should  the  spirit 
be  given  to  thee,  return  it  for  its  la- 
bours notkmg  but  rags,*^ 

Psu-fl  died,  aud  Fo-fo,  thrown  npon 
the  world,  became  a  beggar.  Then 
the  old  woman  appeared  again,  and  in- 
trusted to  Fo-fo  the  spirit  which  had 
served  his  fiuher.  Fo-fo  received  the 
gift,  with  a  determination  to  return  for 
all  kinds  of  good  nothing  but  rags, 

Fo-fo  became  the  richest  mandarin 
in  China.  He  never  suffered  the  spirit 
to  be  idle.  It  built  bridges,  temples, 
streets,  cut  rivers,  dug  mines,  travelled 
for  luxuries  to  all  comers  of  the  earth, 
was  a  slave,  a  sweating  slave  ;  whilst 
Fo-fo,  gorged  with  wealth,  remembered 
his  father*s  injunctions,  md  gave  to 
the  spiri^  to  the  toiling  wretched  ser* 
vant  of  his  will — nothhtg  but  rags. 

Has  not  the  Chinese  mandarin  left 
many  descendants! 


THB  HOME  OP  HAPPIER  DATS. 


Tet,  bright  eke  velvet  )■«■  appears. 

And  fair  the  hlooniap  lM»«ert, 
TeC  btame  ne  MOt—I  view  with  tean 

This  Mene  of  light  aad  Sowera; 
Straagen  potMsa  mjr  aatlve  halU, 

And  tread  my  voated  way*  ; 
Alas  I  MO  look,  no  voice  recallt 

The  home  of  happier  days. 
The  gay  gvitar  is  still  in  tane. 

The  greenhoase  plants  are  rare; 
Olad  faces  throng  the  wide  saloon* 

Bat  none  I  love  are  there. 
Oh!  give  ne  Friendship's  cherished  tone, 

Olva  ma  Affection's  gase; 
Else  my  sad  heart  can  never  own 

The  home  of  happier  days.         Jfetrep . 
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THE   POLITICAL  PILGRIITS 

PROGRESS, 
BM  firth  mndir  tU  simiUiud^  qf  « 

At  I  walked  throogb  the  wilderneai 
of  the  worULi  I  lighted  on  a  certain 
place  where  was  a  den,  but  whether  of 
UiieTea  or  of  wild  beaaU  I  cannot  tell — 
1  think,  however,  it  was  not  of  wild 
beasts;  and  so  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep, 
and  as  i  slept  i  dreamed  a  dream.  I 
dreamed,  and,  behold,  I  saw  a  man 
clothed  in  rags  sranding  in  a  certain 
plaoe^  with  a  boo^  in  his  hand,  and  a 
great  burden  on  his  back.  Hooked, 
and  saw  him  open  the  book  and  read 
therein,  and  as  he  read  be  frowned  and 
trembled;  and  not  being  any  longer 
able  to  contain  himself,  he  broke  out 
with  most  farioas  indignation,  aaying 
—<<  This  is  too  bad!" 

Now  I  looked  in  my  dream,  and  be* 
hold!  the  book  which  was  in  his  band 
was  called  *^  The  Extraordinary  Black 
Book!''  Moreover,  lobserved  that  the 
bardenwhich  was  upon  his  back  did 
sit  there  most  uneasily  ;  and  he  hitched 
from  side  to  side,  imd  upwards,  and 
downwards,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for 
it  galled  and  fretted  him  most  marvel* 
loosly.  And  when  I  looked  more  at- 
tentiveW  thereupon,  I  perceived  that 
Die  burden  oonsiited  of  a  great  multi- 
lode  of  living  animals,  such  as  locusts, 
leeches,  rats,  vipers,  and  such  like  ver- 
min ;  snd  that  all  these  animals  were 
sacking  the  blood  out  of  the  poor  man% 
veins  and  eating  the  flesh  off  his  bones, 
•o  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  not 
only  nourishment  enough  for  bis  own 
support,  but  also  for  the  support  of  all 
these  animals  that  adhered  to  him.  Now 
the  book  that  was  in  his  hand  contain- 
ed a  description  of  the  animals  that 
were  fastened  upon  his  back,  and  a 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  blood  and 
flesh  that  each  of  them  drew  away  from 
his  body. 

As  I  looked,  therefore,  to  see  bow 
the  afflicted  man  would  deport  himself 
under  this  grievous  burden,  I  observed, 
that  being  greatly  distressed  in  his 
mind,  he  cried  o«jt,  saying— '*  What 
ahall  I  do  to  get  rid  of  these  vermin  V 
I  saw,  also,  that  he  looked  this  way  and 
that  way,  as  if  he  would  run ;  yet  he 
stood  still,  because,  as  I  perceived,  he 
could  not  tell  which  way  to  go — and  it 
was  no  easy  mauer  to  run  with  such  a 
tremendous  load  upon  bis  back.  1  looked 
therefore,  and  saw  a  man  named  Re- 
former coming  to  him,  who  asked, 
^Wherefore  dost  thou  lament V*    He 


,  <<  «r,  I  pcroehe  by  die  book 
in  my  hand  that  all  the  wearinev  and 
wealuMss,  and  pain  that  I  feel,  arises 
from  the  ungodly  crew  of  vermin  tbal 
atick  to  my  back,  devouring  the  fleak 
fitNn  off  my  bones,  and  drawing  the  Uood 
from  out  my  veins.  And  this  book  most 
clearly  shows  me  that  I  shall  never  fst 
rid  of  my  burden  so  long  as  I  dw^  in 
the  city  in  which  I  was  born,  and  which 
is  called  the  city  of  Corruption.'* 

Then  Reformer  said  unto  him,  ^  Dost 
thou  not  see  a  bright  light  at  a  great 
distanoe  yonder  T*  ' 

<<  VerUy  Ido,^  replied  the  man;  ^'mmA 
wilt  thou  have  the  goodness  to  explain 
to  me  what  that  light  means  1** 

"That  ligh^"  said  Reformer,  «  is  the 
glory  of  the  city  of  Reform ;  and  if  tboe 
wilt  diligently  bend  thy  steps  thither, 
turning  aside  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left,  thou  ^wilt  find,  when 
thou  hast  arrived  within  the  walla  of 
that  city,  that  thy  burden  will  fall  fron 
thy  back,  and  that  these  lasy  venntn 
that  now  draw  the  lift  blood  from  thy 
veins,  and  the  flesh  from  thy  bones, 
will  forthwith  become,  at  leaat  80«e 
of  them,  servants  ministoing  to  thy 
necessities  and  contributing  to  thy  wdl- 
being.»» 

«Alas!»*  said  the  man,  «I  grertly 
fear  that  it  will  never  be  in  my  power 
to  travel  so  long  a  disUnce  with  diis 
great  burden  on  my  back.  I  haveof^en 
had  dreams  and  visions  of  that  g^orkma 
dty,  but  1  never  have  hoped  to  reach 
it ;  and  whenever  t  have  set  my  fooe 
that  way,  I  have  found  that  these  ver- 
min have  always  tugged  roe  back  again, 
till  I  have  been  quite  tired  with  their 
pulling  and  tearing,  and  1  have  been 
lain  to  set  myself  down  again  quietly  in 
my  native  city  of  Corruption.*' 

Then  Reformer  answered  him,  say* 
ing,  '*  Thou  wilt  never  reach  the  city 
of  Reform,  so  long  as  tbon  sittest  down 
quietly  in  the  city  of  Corruption." 

Now  the  man  knew  this  perfectly 
well,and,  therefore,  as  his  burden  pres- 
sed him  sore,  and  he  would  fain  be  rid 
of  it  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could,  be 
took  tlie  advice  of  Reformer,  and  grasp- 
ing flrmly  in  his  hand  a  tough  oaken 
staff,  called  the  staff  of  Perseverance, 
he  proceeded  towards  the  city  of  Reform. 
Then,  when  his  old  neighbours  and 
companions  in  the  city  of  Corruption 
saw  that  he  was  fully  bent  on  a  pil- 
grimage towards  the  city  of  Reform,  they 
came  out  after  him  to  call  him  back,  and 
they  bade  him  dwell  quietly  in  the  city 
in  which  his  fathers  had  dwelt  before 
him  with  so   much   satisfaction   and 
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content  Some  of  bis  neigliboiirs  mock- 
ed at  him  and  jeered  bim,  calling  bim 
by  all  manner  of  evil  names^and  tbreat- 
ening  bim  witb  unspeakable  calamities^ 
if  be  sboold  ^rsist  in  following  tbe' 
pernicioas  advice  of  Reformer.  Nev«r- 
tbeless  be  beeded  tbem  not,  bat  went 
on  bis  way,  brand isbing  bis  oaken  staff 
of  perseverance,  as  macb  as  to  say 
tbat  if  any  one  tbrew  in  bis  way  any  let 
or  hindrance^  they  should  feel  the 
weight  of  the  said  staff  upon  their  beads 
or  shoulders.  . 

I  looked  again  in  my  dream,  and  saw 
that  when  the  general  band  of  the  scof- 
fctrs  bad  turned  back,  there  came  rim« 
ning  out  of  the  city  two  men,  who  over- 
took  Pilgrim  and  accosted  him.  The 
name  of  the  one  was  Trimmer,  and  the 
name  of  the  other  was  Bully.  Then 
Pilgrim  greeted  them  and  said,  ^  Good 
neighbours,  wbat  is  your  will,  I  pray  t 
•—are  ye  disposed  to  journey  with  me  to 
the  city  of  Reform  V* 

Bully  saicL  "  No«  we  will  not  journey 
with  thee;  for  thou  art  going  after  a 
phantom  of  thine  own  eyil  imagination, 
which  will  lead  thee  onward  to  destmo- 
aon." 

**  Nay,  but,  my  good  neighbour  Bully," 
replied  Pilgrim  with  much  meekness, 
**  seest  thou  not  yon  bright  and  glorious 
light  1  That  is  the  light  of  tiie  glor v  of 
the  city  of  Reform ;  and  when  I  shall 
arrive  in  that  city,  the  burden  which  is 
now  upon  my  back  will  fall  off,  and  1 
shall  keep  a  little  blood  in  my  veins 
and  a  little  flesh  on  my  bones ;  and  I 
shall  no  more  be  under  the  necessity  of 
nourishing  out  of  my  very  vitals  this 
pestiferous  mass  of  vermin  that  now 
stick  upon  my  back  and  shoulders.'* 

Then  BnUy  said,  *<  Bah !  Who  told 
thee  soT'  And  Pilgrim  replied,  <'A 
man  that  is  called  Reformer  told  me.*' 

**  Ay,"  said  Bully,  **1  know  Reformer 
of  old ;  be  is  a  deceitful  man,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  him.  As  for  the  book 
tbat  is  in  thine  band,  it  is  a  book  full 
of  lies  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  it 
bath  been  put  into  thine  hands  merely 
to  make  thee  discontented  witb  thy 
happy  lot  in  the  sweet  city  of  Corrup- 
tion, from  whence  thou  art  now  so 
madly  attempting  to  flee." 

So  saying.  Bully  omde  a  snatch  at 
the  book,  and  would  fain  have  wrested 
it  out  of  the  bands  of  Pilgrim ;  but  Pil- 
grim withstood  him,  and  said,  **  Thou 
Shalt  not  take  frdm  me  the  book — it  is  a 
true  book,  and  1  feel  by  my  own  expe- 
rience the  truth  of  it ;  for  it  describes 
to  me  most  accurately  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  this  burden  which  is 


on  my  back,  and  wbicb  I  ean  only  get 
rid  of  in  the  glorious  city  of  Reform.*' 

Tbereupon  Bully  set  up  a  loud  laQgi^ 
and  said, "  A  glorious  city  indeed !  Let 
me  tell  thee  tbat  tbat  wbicb  thon  callest 
a  glorious  city  is  a  mere  bog  or  quag- 
mire, and  that  the  ligbc  wbicb  tboa 
seest  is  but  a  will-o'wisp  or  Jack-o^- 
th'-lantem,  whereby  thou  wilt  be  led 
into  miry  places  and  into  all  oianner  of 
annoyances  and  misfortunes;  and  ith* 
stead  of  getting  rid  of  thy  burden  tbon 
wilt  increase  it  a  hundred  fold ;  and 
instead  of  those  pious  slugs  and  elegant 
vipers  tbat  now  suck  the  blood  so  grace- 
fully from  thy  veins,  and  eat  the  flesh  so 
heartily  from  off  thy  bones,  thou  wilt 
be  eaten  up  alive  by  gaunt,  grim  wolves^ 
which  are  so  abundant  throughout  tbat 
wilderness  wbicb  tbon  callest  the  city 
of  Reform." 

Then  Trimmer,  who  had  stood  by 
twiddling  his  thumbs  and  looking  first 
at  Pilgrim  and  then  at  Bully,  answered 
and  said,  <*  Verily,  Pilgrim,  this  is 
worth  thy  serious  attention ;  for  if  thoo 
sbouldest  find  thyself  in  a  howling  wil- 
derness or  a  treacherous  bog  instead  oC 
a  glorious  city,  thou  wilt  be  out  of  tbo 
frying-pan  into  the  fire." 

Now  Pilgrim  began  to  beimpatieii^ 
and  he  grasped  his  oaken  staff  more 
vigorously  and  brandished  it  earnestly, 
whereat  Bully  and  Trimmer  started 
back  as  if  afraid.  Tbereupon  Pilgrim 
said«  '<Don*t  be  alarmed;  but  1  tell 
you  what — 1  have  been  tormented  in 
the  frying-pan  long  enough,  and  1  am 
resolved  to  leap  out  of  it  at  dl  events-^ 
it  is  better  to  perish  in  the  fire  than  to 
be  tortured  in  the  frying-pan." 

Having  spoken  thus«  be  set  forward 
again  on  bis  journey;  and  Bully  and 
Trimmer  continued  to  walk  by  bis  side 
and  to  hold  converse  with  bim,  the  one 
endeavouring  to  cause  him  to  turn 
back  to  the  city  of  Corruption^  and  the 
other  seeking  to  persuade  him  only  to 
go  half  way  to  the  city  of  Reform. 

*<My  good  friend  Trimmer,"  said 
Pilgrim,  **let  me  whisper  a  word  in 
thine  ear,  for  I  see  no  hope  whatever  of 
Bully.  Thoo  advisest  me  to  go  but 
half  way  to  the  city  of  Reform,  saying 
that  there  is  a  pleasant  abode  between 
the  two  cities,  where  I  may  get  rid  of 
my  burden  bv  degrees.  Now  suffer  me 
to  inform  thee  that  there  is  no  place 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  save  in  the  city 
of  Reform,  where  this  burden  will  not 
grow  again,  therefore  I  am  fully  re- 
solved on  proceeding  at  all  events. 
And  let  me  persuade  thee  to  go  with 
me;  for  in  the  city  of  Reform  tboa  wilt 
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find  all  maoer  of  amenities  and  plea- 
tantneflsea— the  air  is  wholesome-^he 
food  is  natritioos,  and  the  commerce  is 
free  and  acdire — so  that  all  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  are  provided 
for  thee,  if  thou  wilt  btit  exercise  a 
little  diligence.  There  thoa  wilt  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  thine  own  labour,  and  not 
be  compelled  to  nourish  with  thy  flesh 
and  blood  such  a  grievous  mass  of  ver- 
min as  we  now  carry  on  oor  backs." 

As  Bally  was  a  mde,  ill-mannerly 
fellow,  he  made  no  scruple  of  Hstening 
to  what  was  passing  between  Pilgrim 
and  Trimmer;  then  he  rudely  brolce 
in  upon  them  and  said,  **  Pilgrim,  thou 
speakest  ialsely  and  foolishly.  You 
will  never  get  rid  of  your  burdens  at 
the  city  of  Reform,  and  if  ye  did  it  would 
do  you  no  good;  nay,  rather,  I  will 
convince  you  that  ye  would  suffer  great 
harm  by  getting  rid  of  what  ye  are 
pleased  to  call  your  burdens.  These 
are  not  burdens ;  they  are  an  ornament 
to  your  bodies  and  a  health  to  your 
bones.  Know  ye  not  that  all  the  vigour 
and  health  of  your  body  depends  upon 
an  active  circulation  of  the  olood !  and 
these  agreeable  and  polite  companions, 
whom  ye  call  vermin,  are  the  means  of 
promoting  that  circulation.*' 

''Thou  speakest  plausibly,**  said 
Pilgrim,  ^  but  I  do  not  believe  thee. 
Aocompanv  me,  I  beseech  thee,  to  the 
city  of  Reform,  and  then  thou  shalt  see 
that  my  health  is  not  impaired  by  losing 
this  burden." 

Then  Bully  scoffed  at  Pilgrim,  and 
said,  **  Thou  art  an  obstinate  fellow, 
and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
thee.'*  And  Bully  would  fain  have  ob- 
structed Pilgrim  forcibly,  but  was  afraid 
of  the  great  oaken  staff,  the  staff  of  Per- 
severance, which  Pilgrim  grasped  vi- 
gorously in  his  hand.  Then  turning  to 
THmmer,  Bully  said, "  Come,  neighing r 
Trimmer,  let  us  turn  again,  and  go 
home  without  him;  there  is  a  company 
of  these  crazy-headed  coxcombs,  that, 
when  they  take  a  fancy  by  the  end,  are 
wiser  in  their  own  eyes  than  the  seven 
virgins  themselves.*' 

Then  said  Trimmer,  '*  Don*t  revile ; 
if  what  Pilgrim  savs  is  true,  the  things 
he  looks  after  are  better  than  ours ;  my 
heart  inclines  to  go  with  our  neigl^ 
bonr." 

<<What!  more  fools  stiU!"  replied 
Bully.  ''  Be  ruled  by  me,  and  go  back  ; 
who  knows  whither  such  a  brain-sick 
fellow  will  lead  youl  Go  back,  go 
back,  and  be  wise!" 

So  saying,  Bully  turned  back  a  little 
way,  and  stood  watching  how  it  would 


fare  with  Pilgrim  and  Trimmer.  And 
they  went  on  their  way  right  merrily, 
singing  joyful  songs,  and  talking  over 
all  the  great  things  that  they  shoold 
enjoy  wlien  they  should  arrive  in  fhe 
ci^  of  Reform.  Now  I  saw  in  my 
dream,  that  as  they  were  thus  pleasantly 
engaged,  they  drew  nigh  nnto  a  very 
miry  slowigh  that  was  in  the  midst  of  tftie 
plain ;  and  they  being  heedless,  did 
both  fall  suddenly  into  the  bog.  The 
name  of  the  slough  was  Dnpond.  Here, 
therefore,  they  wallowed  for  a  time, 
being  grievously  bedaubed  with  dirt; 
and  Pilgrim,  because  of  the  burden  that 
was  upon  his  back,  began  to  aink  in 
the  mure.  Then  said  IVimmer,  ^  Ah  ! 
neighbour  Pilgrim,  where  are  yon  now  r* 
— "Thily,"  said  PUgrim,  <"  I  do  not 
know." 

At  thu  TVimmer  began  to  be  offended, 
and  angrily  said  to  his  companion,  **  la 
this  the  happiness  you  have  told  me  of 
all  this  while  1— is  this  a  specimen  of 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  glorioos  dty 
of  Reform  1  If  we  have  such  ill  speed 
at  our  first  setting  out,  what  may  we 
expect  betwixt  this  and  our  journey's 
end  ?  May  I  but  once  get  out  of  this 
mess,  and  you  may  possess  your  fine 
city  of  Reform  all  alone  for  me  —  m 
have  none  of  it.** 

At  this  instant  Bully  came  running 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  bog,  and  as  be  saw 
theip  kicking  and  straggling  about  Uke 
two  flies  in  a  treacle  pot,  he  fell  a 
laughing  at  them  right  beaitily  —  and 
his  laugh  was  as  loud  as  the  bray  of  a 
donkey;  and  he  said,  <<  Aha!  I  told  you 
so— I  guessed  what  you  would  come  to! 
That's  right,  kick  away,  my  hearties-i-f 
flounder  about,  my  pretty  ones!  Oh, 
what  a  precious  pair  of  ninnies !  This 
is  your  glorious  city  of  Reform  !'* 

**  Nay,"  replied  Pilgrim,  *<  this  is  not 
the  glorious  city,  but  yonder  is  the 

florious  city  ;  and,  by  all  that  is  good, 
will  make  the  best  of  my  way  towards 
it !"  So  saying,  he  grasped  the  oaken 
staff  of  Perseverance,  wherewith  he  was 
enabled  to  And  how  deep  the  bog  was, 
and  by  means  of  which  he  could  floun- 
der his  way  through  it.  Then  he  said  to 
his  companion, "  Come,  neighbour, 
take  hold  of  this  staff,  and  we  shall  ao(ni 
get  over  this  difficulty  and  get  upon 
firm  ground  again." 

But  Trimmer,  who  did  not  half  like 
the  laughter  of  Bully,  and  feared  that 
by  going  on  with  Pilgrim  he  should  get 
into  more  difficulties,  scrambled  to- 
wards that  side  of  the  slough  which  was 
nearest  to  the  city  of  Corruption,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  Bully  got  out  as 
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well  as  be  ooold ;  while  Pilgrim  by  the 
help  of  bis  oaken  sta£f;  wherewith  he 
ooold  fathom  the  depths  of  the  bog, 
managed  to  get  oat  on  that  side  which 
was  nearest  to  the  city  of  Reform. 

Now,  as  Pilgrim  was  walking  solita- 
rily by  himself,  he  espied  one  alar  oS, 
crossing  orer  the  Held  to  meet  him ; 
and  thdr  hap  was  to  meet  just  as  they 
were  crossing  the  way  to  each  other. 
The  gentleman's  name  that  met  him  was 
Bfr.  CUp-tbe-bill,  and  he  dwelt  in  a 
town  called  Tmckleboroagh,  not  fiur 
from  the  city  of  Cormption.  This  man 
then  meeting  with  Pilgrim,  and  having 
some  knowledge  of  him  (for  Pilgrim's 
•euing  forth  from  the  city  of  Corruption 
was  much  noised  abroad,  not  only  in 
the  town  where  he  dwelt,  but  also  it 
began  to  be  the  talk  in  some  other 
places)'«-Mr.  Clip-the-bill  having  some 
gness  of  him,  began  to  enter  into  talk 
with  him,  saying  ^  How  now,  good  fel- 
low, whither  away  after  this  burdened 
manner  V* 

"  1  am  going,  sir/*  said  Pilgrim,  <<to 
the  city  of  Reform,  that  I  may  get  rid  of 
this  burden.'* 

**  Who  bid  thee  go  this  way  to  be  rid 
of  thy  burden  T*  saidllr.  Clip-the-bilL 

^  A  man  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
▼ery  great  and  honourable  person :  bis 
name,  as  1  remember,  is  Reformer.*" 

^  Beshrew  him  for  his  counsel ! "  said 
Mr.Clip-the-bill;  ^  there  is  not  a  more 
dangerous  and  troublesome  way  in  the 
world  than  is  that  unto  which  he  hath 
directed  thee,  and  that  thou  shak  find  if 
thou  wilt  be  ruled  by  bis  counsel. 
Thou  hast  met  with  something,  as  1 
perceive,  already.  I  see  the  dirt  of  the 
slough  of  despond  is  upon  thee;  but 
that  slough  is  the  beginning  of  sorrows 
that  do  attend  those  that  go  on  in  that 
way.  Hear  me,  I  am  wiser  than  thou ; 
thou  art  likely  to  meet  on  the  way 
which  thou  goest,  botheration,  trickery, 
rauery,  juggling,  speechifying,  pam- 
phleteering, canting,  blarney,  humbug, 
and  nobody  knows  what" 

«  Why,  sir,**  replied  Pilgrim,  «  this 
burden  upon  my  back  is  more  terrible 
to  me  than  are  all  these  things  which 
you  have  mentioned :  nay,  methinks  1 
care  not  what  I  meet  with  in  my  way,  if 
•o  be  I  can  also  meet  with  deliverance 
from  my  burden." 

<<  But  why,"  said  Mr.  Clip-the-bill, 
^  wilt  thou  seek  for  ease  this  way,  see- 
ing so  many  dangers  attend  it— espe- 
cially since  1  could  direct  thee  to  the 
obtaining  of  what  thou  desirest,  without 
the  dangers  thou  wilt  in  this  way  run 
thyself  into  r 


*'  Pray,  sir,"  replied  Pilgrim,  <*  open 
this  secret  nnto  me." 

"  Why,  in  yonder  village,"  said  Bfr. 
Cllp-the-bill,  ^  dwells  a  gentleman, 
whose  name  is  Catchflat,  and  he  has  a 
peculiarly  dexteroos  manner  of  reliev- 
ing Pilgrims  of  burdens  such  as  that 
which  thou  carriest,  and  if  thoo  will 
dwell  in  that  village,  thou  wilt  have  all 
manner  of  accommodations  and  comforts 
far  exceeding  those  which  thoa  couldst 
have  in  the  city  of  Reform.** 

So  Pilgrim  was  mightily  pleased  at 
the  thought  that  he  might  obtain  the 
object  of  his  journey  without  undergo- 
ing all  the  labour  and  toil  of  a  long  and 
dangerous  journey  to  the  city  of  Reform ; 
and  he  began  to  turn  aside  with  Mr. 
Clip-the-bill  to  the  village  where  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Catchflat  resided.  Just 
at  this  moment  up  came  Reformer  him- 
self, and  looked  trowningly  and  sternly 
at  Mr.  Clip-the-bill,  who  at  his  presence 
seemed  quite  flabbergairted,  and  ready, 
as  we  say,  to  sink  into  the  earth. 

<"  How  now,  Mr.  Clip-the-bill,**  said 
Reformer,  ^  art  thou  attempting  to  se- 
duce my  firiend  Pilgrim  to  turn  aside 
from  the  right  path,  and  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  the  village  where  thy  friend 
Catchflat  dwelU!** 

Thereupon  Mr.  Clip-the-bill  had  no- 
thing to  say  for  himself^  and  lookii^ 
marvelloosiy  foolish,  he  nibbled  the  nail 
of  his  right  thumb  and  hitched  up  his 
breeches  with  his  left  hand,  andsneaked 
awaytowards  Truckleborough.  Then 
said  Reformer  to  Pilgrim,  "  What  a 
goose  thou  wast  to  listen  to  the  talk  of 
Mr.  Clip-the-bill;  he  would  have  led 
thee  into  the  village  where  Mr.  Catch- 
flat resides,  and  thou  wouldst  have  been 
as  ill-conditioned  there  as  if  thou  hadst 
remained  in  the  city  of  Corruption,  and 
as  far  as  ever  from  the  city  of^Reform." 

I  saw,  then,  in  my  dream,  that  when 
Pilgrim  had  got  nigh  nnto  the  city  of 
Rerorm  so  as  to  distinguish  its  pinna- 
cles, its  towers,  its  palaces,  and  its 
temples,  that  he  met  with  some  that 
brought  him  an  evil  report  of  the  land 
to  which  he  was  going.  Amongst  them 
was  one  Mr.  CrMk,  who  was  a  man 
right  fair  to  behold  and  most  plausible 
in  speech,  and  as  he  came  nigh  unto 
Pilgrim  he  put  on  a  right  mekncboly 
face,  and  turned  np  his  eyes  like  unto  a 
duck  in  a  thunder-storm,  the  which 
when  Pilgrim  saw  he  greeted  him,  and 
said,  ^  How  now,  neighbour,  whence 
comest  thou,  and  what  aileth  thee  1**     i 

'*  I  am  come,** said  Mr.  Croak,  <«from 
the  city  of  Reform,  where  I  have  seen 
such  melancholy  and  hideous  sights  that 
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my  bMrt  faiMi  me  for  &tr,  and  I  am 
gobg  back  again  as  frst  as  my  legs  can 
carry  me." 

«  Now,  I  pray  thee,'*  said  Pilgrim, 
^  that  thoa  woaldest  (ell  me  what  tboa 
hast  seen  in  the  city  of  Reform  se  hi- 
deoos  and  melancholy  as  to  disturb  thy 
aelf-possessioo ;  fori  have  been  assured 
that  the  citv  of  Reform  is  fair  to  look 
upon,  and  pkesant  to  dwell  in  T* 

"  Tben,^*  said  Mr.  Croak,  <«  thou  bast 
been  grievously  misled  and  evilly  in- 
formed ;  for  in  the  city  of  Reform  there 
is  nought  but  what  is  odious,  abo- 
minable, ndschievous,  and  detestable, 
niere  is  nothing  in  thatdty  so  beauti- 
lul  and  desirable  as  that  which  thou  hast 
left  behind  thee  in  the  city  of  CorruptknL 
There  are  no  pot-wallopera— " 

'^  No  pot- wallopers  !**  exclaimed  Pil- 
grim ;  "  theii  pcradrenture  they  live 
upon  roast  meat  r' 

**  Nay,  not  upon  roast  meat,*'  replied 
Mr.  Croak,  <<fer  there  is  no  trade  in  the 
city  whereby  tiie  people  may  obtain 
meat  to  roast." 

^  No  trade,  sayest  thou  V*  answered 
Pilgrim;  *'  surely  Reformer  did  say, 
that  in  the  matter  of  merchandise  there 
was  great  abondanoe  of  opportnnity  for 
all  dUigent  men  to  traflfic.  Biay  I  be  so 
bold  as  to  ask,  therefore,  in  what  line 
of  business  thou  didst  keep  shop  1" 

^  In  the  most  flourishing  of  all  trades, " 
replied  Mr.  Croak ;  '*  I  set  up  a  shop 
for  the  sale  of  boroughs,  but  there  were 
none  to  be  bought,  and  consequently 
none  to  be  sold ;  so  that  having  no  bo* 
sinessin  the  city  of  Rejbrm,  lam  driven 
of  necessity  to  go  back  into  the  city  of 
Corruption." 

^  Go  back,'*  then  said  Pilgrim,  <<  and 
■Rich  good  may  it  do  thee!  for  if  all 
thy  lamentation  cometh  but  to  this,  that 
thou  canst  not  keep  a  borough-shop  in 
the  city  of  Reform,  I  am  marvelkMisly 
^ad  thereat,  seeing  that  it  is  in  the  bo- 
rough-shops which  so  mightily  aboond 
in  the  city  of  CorrupUon,  that  these 
vermin  are  bred  which  now  compose 
the  burden  which  is  upon  my  back." 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream.,  as  Pilgrim 
drew  nigh  unto  the  city  and  approached 
tlie  gates  thereof,  that  he  saw  divers 
wild  beasts  that  were  set,  as  it  were,  to 
keep  and  to  guard  it ;  and  these  wild 
beasts  set  up  -a  load  roaring  as  Pilgrim 
oaaM  nearer  lo  the  dty.  At  some  Uttle 
distance  they  looked  like  lions,  but  as 
Pilgrim  came  closer  tothem  they  looked 
much  mot«  like  unto  donkeys.  And  as 
Pilgrim  came  lifting  up  and  brandish- 
ing his  oaken  staff  of  Perseverance 
tkasestraagt  ankials  grew  sughty  f«« 


rioQs,  and  Uired  and  bleated  just  like 
so  many  new-bom  calves;  and  they 
obstructed  his  path  so^  that  by  reason 
of  their  ungainly  caperings  and  cluawy 
friskings  they  suffered  him  not  to  pass 
unto  the  gates  of  the  city;  but  presently 
the  king  of  the  city  came  forth  to  see 
what  ailed  the  beasts,  and  he  waxed 
wrath  at  the  interrvption  which  they 
occasioned,  and  taking  out  of  bis  pocket 
a  little  whip  be  lashed  their  hides 
right  heartily,  and  sent  them  bowliag 
to  their  kennels,  so  that  firee  passage 
was  left  for  Pilgrim  to  approach  and 
enter  the  city  of  Reforou  But  at  the 
noise  iHiich  those  beasts  made  I  was 
awakened  ftt»m  my  dream. 

If0w  Mm.  Mmg. 

EGYPTIAN  CONJURORS. 

An  honest  Neapolitan  tinder  who 
happened  to  be  for  some  montlis  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  about  Tunis,  and  in 
Egypt,  became  all  at  once  anxious  to 
know  something  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  buxom  wife  be  had  left  behind  him  at 
the  town  of  the  Torre  del  Greco,  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Naples,  and  was 
persuaded  one  night  to  consnlt  the  ma- 
gicians. 

An  innocent  boy  was  procured,  as 
usual,  who,  when  the  charm  be^an  to 
work,  said  he  saw  a  woman  in  a  blue 
jacket  tliat  had  a  great  deal  of  gold  laoe 
upon  it,  in  a  bright  yellow  robe  of  very 
ample  dimensions,  with  a  necklace  of 
coral  round  her  neck,  immense  ear-rings 
to  her  ears,  and  a  long  silver  thiug, 
shaped  like  an  arrow,  thrust  through 
her  hair  which  was  much  bundled  on 
the  top  of  her  head.  In  short  he  de- 
scribed, most  accurately  the  g^  dress 
of  the  Neapolitan's  cara  tpata^  and 
afterwards  her  features  to  the  very  torn 
of  her  nose.  She  wss  then  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  a  box,  in  which  was  seated  a 
man  in  black,  fost  asleep.  The  Nea- 
politan knew  this  must  be  the  confes- 
sionaL 

When  told  to  look  again,  the  scene 
was  changed  to  a  very  largeand  cnrious 
house,  such  as  the  $^€r  had  never  seen, 
all  crowded  with  people,  and  dacding 
to  the  eye  from  an  immensity  of  gilding 
and  wax-lights.  IhiM  the  Neapolitan 
knew  must  mean  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlo,  the  paradiM  of  his  countrymen, 
but  he  never  could  fancy  his  wif^shoold 
be  there  in  his  absence.  She  was, 
though,  for  presently  the  boy  said, 
^  And  there  1  see  the  woman  in  the 
bluejacket,  with  a  man  in  a  red  coat 
whispering  into  her  ear.**  ^  The  de- 
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▼0  !**  mattered  the  Neapolitan  to  him- 
self. 

^  Look  again !  and  tell  me  what  joa 
see  now,**  said  the  magician. 

<<  I  can  hardly  see  at  all,**  replied  the 
boy,  looking  into  the  palm  of  his  hand 
yery  closely,  ''it  is  so  dark;  but  now  I 
see  a  long  street,  and  a  large  building 
with  iron  gratings,  and  more  than  a 
dozen  skulls  stuck  at  one  comer  of  it, 
and  a  little  farther  on  I  see  a  large  wide 
gate,  and  beyond  it  a  long  road ;  and 
now  I  see  the  woman  in  the  blue,  and 
the  man  in  the  red  jacket,  turning  dd wn 
the  second  street  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
and  now  there  is  an  old  woman  open- 
ing •  *  *  ♦  ** 

*'  I  will  hear  no  more  !**  bawled  the 
Neapolitan,  who  had  heard  but  too  cor- 
rectly described  the  approach  to  the 
<*  slews**  of  Naples :  and  he  struck  the 
boy*s  hand  with  such  violence  against 
bis  face  that  it  flattened  his  nose. 

The  charm  was  thus  dissolved ;  but 
the  correctness  of  the  magician^s  reve- 
lation was  tolerably  well  corrobDrated, 
when  some  time  after  the  Neapolitan 
suddenly  appeared  at  his  home  at  the 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  learned  that  his 
wife  had  disappeared  with  a  corporal 
of  the  guards. 

M. .  a  Perote,  one  who  knew 

*^  the  difference  between  alum  and 
barley-sugar,"  —  (a  Turkish  saying, 
much  in  use),~if  ever  man  did,  a  good 
catholic,  a  conscientious  person,  a 
dragoman,  and  as  such  necessarily  at- 
tached to  truth,  and  never  telling  a  lie, 
save  in  the  way  of  business,  was  himself 
the  hero,  or  the  witness  rather  of  the  fol- 
lowing story.  He  was  sent  one  morning 
from  the  European  palace  of  — ^-,  at 
Pera,  on  business  in  Constantinople. 
He  was  in  a  great  hurry,  but  as  he 
reached  the  Meytiskellesi,  or  wharf  of 
the  dead,  and  was  about  stepping  into 
hiscaik  to  be  rowed  across  the  har- 
bour of  the  Golden  Horn,  either  a  nail 
in  one  of  the  rough  planks  of  the  wood- 
en quay  caught  bis  slipper^  or  a  post 
on  it  his  robe,  I  forget  which — but  the 
dragoman  turned  round,  and  saw  stand- 
ing close  by  him,  a  tall  and  very  notori« 
ous  African  magidan,  who  had  long 
been  practising  at  the  capital,  and  was 
known  to  every  body  as  one  (^  the  lions 
of  the  place.  To  do  a  civil  thing,  and 
perhaps  to  keep  well  in  tUs  world 
witif  one  who  had  intercourse  with  the 
spirits  of  the  next,  the  dragoman  natu- 
rally supposing  he  was  waiting  there 
on  the  water's  edge  onl^  to  cross  over 
from  the  suburb  to  the  city,  very  polite- 
ly invited  him  to  take  a  passage  in  his 
callu    ThetaU  African  made  no  verbal 


reply,  hot  smiled,  and  waved  his  hand 
to  decline  the  high  honour. 

The  dragoman  then  concluding^  that 
instead  of  waiting  to  cross  over  himself^ 
he  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  some 
one  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  stepped  into  his  caik,  which 
instantly  glided  from  the  quay  and 
shot  across  the  port.  The  boats  at 
Constantinople  are  all  very  light  and 
sliarp,  and  go  with  astonishing  speed 
even,  when  propelled  with  one  pair 
of  oars ;  but  people  of  high  consir 
deration,  like  draeomans,  generally 
have  two  pair  to  their  caiks,   and  at 

this  time  M being  in  a  very  great 

hurry,  told  his  two  rowers  to  pull  as 
fast  as  they  could. 

When  about  half  way  on  his  short 
aquatic  ioumey,  M-^—  turned  his 
head  and  looked  back,  and  then  he 
saw  at  the  end  of  the  a  nay.  just  where 
he  had  left  him,  the  tall  African  stand- 
ing starch  and  motionless,  like  a 
granite  statue  before  an  Egyptian 
temple. 

The  dragoman's  boat  continued  to 
cleave  the  waves;  it  neared  the  op- 
posite shore — ^no  caik  had  passed  him 
on  his  way— when  lo!  as  his  own 
came  in  concussion  with  the   wooden 

giles  of  the  Divan-kapi-iskellesi,  and 
e  rose  from  his  seat  to  step  on 
shore,  he  saw  the  identical  Anrican 
wizard  standing  there  before  him,  and 
gazing  calmly  over  to  the  opposite 
quay  where  he  had  just  left  him,  and 
whence  it  was  impossible  he  could 
have  proceeded  by  mortal  agency! 

The  dragoman  rubbed  his  eyes  as 
well  as  he  might ;  bnt  there  was  the 
Maugrabee,  with  his  large  leaden  eye 
gazing  across  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
fixed  on  the  wharf  of  the  dead,  just 
as  he  had  been  left  behind  there  gaz- 
ing at  the  Divan-kapi-iskellesi.  M 

felt  a  sort  of  flesh-shivering  at  this 
undeniable  proo(  of  the  wizard*s 
power ;  he  remained  for  better  than  a 
minute  in  the  position  he  was,  when 
the  tall  African  first  struck  his  eye 
spell-bound  as  it  were,  with  one  foot 
on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  the  other 
on  the  edge  of  the  quay ;  but  recover- 
ing himself,  be  drew  np  his  hinder  leg, 
aid  then  crossing  himself  like  a  good 
catholic,and  salaaming  his  acquaint- 
ance, like  a  polite  Turk,  he  stepped 
along  the  quay,  touching  the  necro- 
mancer as  he  passed  him,  and  thus  com- 
pletely assuring  himself  it  was  no  de- 
ception of  vision.    Mr. thinking 

more  about  this  wonderfnl  occurrence 
thantbebofinessof the— -nation  he 
was  going  upon,  went  hiiL^ay;  and 
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having  dbehsrged  his  doty,  harried 
back  to  Pera,  where  he  told  this  story, 
where  it  was  aniversally  believed  from 
the  veracity  and  character  and  dignity 
of  the  narrator,  and  where  the  narrator 
himself  is  still  living.  Very  possibly, 
while  I  am  writing  he  is  telling  his 
rencounter  with  the  wizard,  for  he  tells 
it  to  every  stranger.  M^tro, 


0dD  Mviiit. 

<*/  taw  her  at  the  Fanep  F^ir.'^    A 
BalUuL    The  Poetry  by  E.  Smith, 
E$q      The  Music  by  John  Bameti. 
Goalding  and  D^Almaine. 
This  is  a  very  beantiful  liule  ballad, 
cofqposed  for,  and  to  be  sung  by  Mr. 
Templeton,  at  that  scene  of  endiani^ 
ment,  VaazbalL      Of  the  music,  we 
need  only  say,  that  it  is  in  the  nsoal 
pleasing,  flowing  style  of  the  popular 
composer.    We  defy  Mr.  John  Barnett 
to  compose  anyttiing  that  is  not  pleas- 
ing.   The  poetry,  which  is  in  the  style 
of  the  celebrated  J.  H.  Bayley,  is  flowery 
and  expressive.    I^et  the  author  conti- 
nue to  pay  his  devotions  to  the  Muses, 
and  we  doubt  not  be  will  soon  become 
a  favourite. 

^  The  Heart  that 
'    Uv^.''    A  BaUad. 

J.  M.  JoUey,  Req. 

A,  SomerviUe. 

TUB  poetry  of  this  little  ballad  is  the 
composition  of  the  soldier  Somerville. 
The  music  is  pretty,  and  remarkably 
well  adapted  to  the  words.  We  believe 
that  the  ballad  is  not  yet  published,  but 
we  have  heard  it  sung  in  a  very  feeling 
manner  by  Mr.  Fraser,  at  several  con- 
certs, and  advise  our  friends  to  obtain 
copies  as  soon  as  it  is  made  public. 


Hgh'd  for 
The  Music  by 
The  Poetry  1^ 


!prt»»ooltf. 

Amono  the  number  of  works  intend- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  "  tender  juvenal,*' 
none  has  pleased  us  better  than  a  neat 
little  brochure,  entitled  *'  An  Outline 
of  General  Knowledge,  or  School  Es- 
sentials.*' Our  great  lexicographer 
has  said  much  in  praise  of  such  books, 
which  not  only  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended,  but  also  fur- 
nish the  adult  with  a  compendium  of 
general  knowledge. 

Cailr  Calk. 

Pasquinadb  of  tbb  Romans.— The 
Romans  were  modi  disappointed  a 
abort  time  since  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Pope  Leo  XII.,  which  prevented  thehr 


having  any  eamhrnl.  It  would  appear 
that  he  was  not  at  all  popular ;  and 
whatever  the  people  might  think  of 
him,  he  could  not  have  mortified  them 
in  any  way  so  much  as  by  dying  just 
at  the  time  he  did.  Accorxlingly,  be 
was  no  sooner  dead,  than  the  Romans 
assailed  him  in  their  own  pecnlisr 
wajr ;  that  is,  with  a  pasquinade,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  substance : 
"  in  three  ways  hast  thou  oflfended  as, 
O  holy  father :  in  accepting  the  papacy 
— in  living  so  long— and  in  dying  at 
carnival  time,  in  order  to  be  lament- 
ed." 

PRiNCBPofiiATOWSKi.—''  The  death 
of  Poniatowski,"  an  original  pidnre  by 
Vemet,  from  which  many  copper-plate 
and  lithographic  prints  have  been  exe- 
cuted, was  sold  at  an  kuction  in  the 
public  streets  of  Warsaw,  for  about  a 
hundred  Polish  florins.  It  travelled 
back  to  Paris,  for  no  Pole  dared  ven- 
ture to  bid  for  it  even  by  proxy,  for  the 
infkllible  spies  would  have  discovered 
a  patriot  under  any  mask.  Yet  the 
people  cherish  an  almost  romantic  re- 
verence for  tlie  hero.  I  scarc^y  ever 
entered  an  apartment  eitlier  in  War^ 
saw  or  any  other  part  of  Poland  in 
which  I  did  not  see  Poniatowaki'b  por- 
trait ;  though  beside  it  invarii^ly  bunf 
the  picture  of  the  Grand-Doke  Con- 
stantine  Cexarewitsh,  as  if  it  were  a 

K>Uce  licence  for  permission  to  exhi- 
t  the  other. 

LiTBRATURB  OF  POLAND.— With  re- 
gard to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  no 
such  thing  exists  in  Poland,  and  litera- 
ture is  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  The 
poet  Miczkiewitc,  however,  in  spite  of 
the  narrow  boundaries  within  which 
he  is  circumscribed,  rises  like  a  prood 
cedar  in  the  desert,  whose  summit  the 
son  lights  before  his  rays  descend  to  the 

1>lain.  Poetic  talent  like  the  taste  for  pU- 
osophy  and  science  is  checked  in  tiie 
bud.  Under  Novozilaov's  adaiinistra- 
tion,  the  bookselling  trade  was  confined 
chiefly  to  school  books  and  FVench 
novels,  which  the  bookseller  Glocka- 
berg  circulated  very  extensively.  A 
book  and  music-seller  named  Brozina 
was  the  principal  dealer  in  Genaan 
books ;  but  no  new  publication  ci  any 
importance  was  ever  permitted  to  pass 
the  ordeal  of  the  censor.  As  to  foreign 
journals,  they  were  strictly  prohibited 
in  Poland  as  they  are  in  Russia. 

Poor  Ratbs.— About  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
poor  rates  in  England  had  amounted  to 
£665,368.  In  the  year  1751,  the  poor 
rates  for  one  year  exceeded  £3,000,000. 
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Tab  ladUi  of  Italy  are  not,  gene- 
rallyi,  so  handsome  as  the  women 
amongst  the  common  people,  which 
mav  be  attriboted  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  brought  ap,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  little  exercise  and  air 
enjoyed  by  them.  The  son  of  Italy,  so 
Ifur  fttun  destroying  the  complexion, 
seems  to  add  lustre  to  its  beauty ;  at 
all  events,  it  gives  the  glow  of  health 
to  those  who  are  from  necessity  expos- 
ed to  its  rays ;  wliilst  the  ladies,  who 
seldom  leave  the  house  before  the  even- 
ing, unless  it  be  to  go  to  church,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  pidlid,  and  have  not 
the  bright  countenances  of  the  country 
women.  But  the  same  style  of  beauty 
prevails  throughout  the  south  of  Italy  ; 
the  finely-formed  features,  and  the  same 
large  black  or  blue  eye«,  with  their 


riage  is  much  more  relaxing  than  re- 
strictive in  its  consequences.  As  soon 
as  the  young  women  are  married,  they 
go  wherever,  and  do  whatever,  they 
please.  But,  before  that,  they  stay 
continually  at  home;  or,  when  they 
do  go  oiit,  they  are  not  allowed  to  do 
so  without  being  accompanied  by  some 
experienced  and  trustworthy  person  of 
their  own  sex.  You  seldom  see  an 
unwarried  lady  walking  alone  in  the 
street.  Lovers,  when  they  have  not 
access  to  the  habitations  of  their  mis- 
tresses, are  very  openly  clandestine ; 
the  lady  appears  at  the  window,  and 
her  suitor  in  the  street,  and  the  court- 
ship is  carried  on  through  the  iron  win- 
dow-bars. P.C. 


long  silken  fringes,  seem  equalU  be- 
nd the  Mu 


stowed  on  the  pruicess  and 
peasant. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  this  land 
of  loveliness  and  of  the  arts,  where  the 
climate  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the  most 
beautifol  and  fanciful  fashion  in  dress, 
and  where  we  see  the  commonest 
even  amongst  the  labouring  women 
going  to  church  with  their  fine  heads 
of  hair  dressed  in  the  Grecian  way, 
and  merely  a  veil  falling  over  the 
shoulders,  and  preserving,  from  a  mo« 
tive  of  pride,  in  every  other  particular, 
the  andent  costume  of  their  native  vil- 
lage or  district,  that  their  mistresses 
8lu>uld  encumber  *  themselves  with 
French  bonnets,  stiff  stays,  rolls  of  hair 
on  each  side  of  the  fiure,  and  pyramids 
of  it  on  the  top  of  their  well  shaped 
heads,  and  demean  themselves  by  imi- 
tating that  little  wriggling  walk,  the 
performance  of  which  no  one  but  a 
French  woman  is  properly  capable  of. 
They  certainly  do,  whenever  they  ap- 
pear in  their  carriages  in  the  Corso,  or 
walking  there  in  the  evening,  display 
considerable  airiness  and  tastefulness 
in  their  dress ;  but  they  appear  like 
foreigners  visiting  the  place,  while  their 
inferiors  have  a  grandeur  about  them 
.that  would  seem  to  denote  the  true 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  condition  of  the  Italian  women, 
as  regards  the  matter  of  decorum,  ap- 
pears to  English  people  as  full  of  in- 
consistency. The  mammas,  who  show 
much  of  the  liberal  in  their  own  con- 
duct, watch  that  of  their  daughters 
very  narrowly.    The  contract  of  mar- 

VOL.  IX. 


FRADLEY    HALL. 
FtfrtAe  OU0, 

Thbrb  is  a  long,  straight,  turfy  lane, 
leading  across  the  wide  flat  moor  of 
Fradley, — a  bare,  though  no  longer 
barren,  space,— fanned  by  thejpurest 
airs  that  ever  gave  freshness  to  the 
cheek  or  vigour  to  the  limb ;  and  at  its 
termination  rises  the  straggling  but 
bowery  village  that  gives  it  a  name. 
Far  seen  over  the  wide  inclosure,  it 
exhibits  a  beautiful  contrast  with  its 
orchards,  gardens,  and  cottages,  to  the 
bleak  and  treeless  heath,  which  has  as- 
sumed all  the  formalities  of  cultivation 
without  any  of  its  ornaments. 

Conspicuous  amid  the  lovely  confu- 
sion of  huge  trees  and  multiform  cot- 
tages, the  old  Manor  House  of  Fradley 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  this  oasis : 
you  may  know  it  by  Its  pilastered  chim- 
nies;  you  may  know  it  by  its  white 
slender  gables,  projecting  from  the  more 
modern  part  of  the  mansion,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  turrets;  but  chiefly  ^ou  may 
know  it  by  its  everlasting  pillars  of 
duskv  pines,  whose  huge  red  trunks 
stand,  in  summer  sunlight  or  winter 
storm,  the  guardians  of  its  ancient  halls, 
and  whose  faithful,  though  sombre,  ver- 
dure waves  over  its  lichened  roofs  as 
fresh  and  lusty,  amid  the  stript  and 
howling  orchard,  as  in  the  gay  and 
flaunting  blossom  season.  I  was  de- 
lighted with  the  whole  scene,  as  it  ex- 
hibited itself  to  me  on  a  bright  May 
evening.  The  slanting  sun  sparkled 
on  the  blossoming  orchards,  and  while 
it  left  the  gaudy  parterres  in  deeper 
shade,  flashed  upon  the  quivering  win- 
dows of  the  tall  farm-house,  and  found 
its  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  lilac 
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and  labaraam,  to  the  lowly  lattice  of 
the  neirtled  cottage,  where  ks  broken 
light  plays  in  sparkles  that  seem  glad 
wooers  of  the  trembling  new-born  leaves 
that  intercepted  yet  admitted  them.  A 
hundred  cottages,  of  a  hundred  shapes, 
in  a  hundred  directions,  yet  each  with 
its  fond  and  cherished  cestus  of  shadowy 
trees,  were  brightening  in  the  broad 
yellow  light.  Here  and  there  a  soft 
emerald  croft,  hooded  with  ancient 
hedge  and  tree,  formed  a  sweet  relief  to 
the  glowing  red  or  glistening  white  of 
which  these  bamble  abodes  were  the 
heralds. 

The  old  hall  alone  stood  in  melan- 
choly pomp;  its  gales  broken  down, 
and  of  the  carved  vases  that  crested  the 
portal  pillars  one  only  left;  the  win- 
dows were  nearly  all  bricked  up,  and 
the  moat  choked  with  rubbish  that  had 
bred  a  verdure  bright  as  the  poplars 
and  planes  that  waved  over  it,  displayed 
its  scanty  stream  with  sullen  shyness 
to  the  beam  which  fell,  but  flashed  not, 
on  its  weltering  water.  Yet  it  had  evi- 
dently once  been  a  mansion  of  conse- 
QoencQ;  and  while  1  looked  around  on 
the  picturesque  array  of  huts,  with  their 
low  deep  eaves,  their  horn-beam  hedges 
and  their  honeysuckle  and  jasmine 
mantlings,  1  could  not  Init  be  struck 
with  the  impartial  justice  of  Providence. 
When  this  desolate  mansion  was  in  its 
pitch  of  pride,  they  were  no  more  than 
they  are  now---humb1e  And  poor  huts : 
what  then! — the  high  and  admired 
mansion  is  dilapidated  and  dishonour- 
ed ;  but  they  are  still  what  they  were 
then — nested  in  trees,  stored  with 
sonny  bee-hives,  and  painted  with  gaudy 
gardens.  And  now,  while  the  lofty 
gables  and  sculptured  chimnies  look 
lurid  and  abashed  in  the  lustre  that 
floats  round  them,  the  lowly  cheerful 
cottage  smiles  beneath  its  influence: — 
the  only  difference  it  shews  being*the 
growth  of  its  lilac  and  laburnum  screen, 
which  the  baffled  sun  finds  every  sum- 
mer evening  present  a  thicker  impedi- 
ment to  bis  advances  on  the  burnished 
lattices. 

HORACfi  GutLFORD. 


GREAT  PLAGUE 

IN  TBB  POURTBBNTB  CBNTURY. 

Tbb  triumphs  of  Swiss  valour  were 
soon  saddened  by  the  breaking  out  of 
that  great  plague,  which  visited  with  its 
ravages  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  of  which  the  most  vivid  de- 
lineation ever  written,  (except  that  of 


a  similar  pest  by  Thocydides,)  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Decameron  of  Boccado. 
Whole  towns  were  depopulated.  Es- 
tates were  left  without  claimants  or  ac« 
cupiers.  Priests,  physicians,  grave- 
diggers,  cocild  not  be  found  in  adequate 
numbers ;  and  the  consecrated  earth  of 
the  church-yards  no  longer  sufficed  for 
the  reception  of  its  destined  tenants.  In 
the  order  of  Franciscans  alon^  120,490 
monks  are  said  to  have  perished.  This 
plague  had  been  preceded  by  tremend- 
ous earthquakes,  which  laid  in  rains 
towns,  castles,  and  Tillages.  Dearth 
and  famine,  clouds  of  locusts,  and  even 
an  innocent  comet,  had  been  long  before 
regarded  as  forerunners  of  the  pesti- 
lence ;  and  when  it  came  it  was  viewed 
as  an  unequivocal  sign  of  the  wrath  of 
God.  At  the  outset,  the  Jews  became, 
as  usual,  objects  of  umbrage,  as  having 
occasioned  this  comity  by  poisoning 
the  wells.  A  persecution  was  cobh 
menced  against  them,  and  numberltss 
innocent  persons  were  consigned,  by 
healed  fanaticism,  to  a-deeadfoldeatfi  hj 
fire,  and  their  children  were  baptised 
over  the  corpses  of  their  parents,  ac- 
cording to  the  religion  of  their  mur- 
derers. These  atrocities  were  in  all 
probability  perpetrated  by  menv,  in 
order  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
wealth  acquired  by  the  Jews  in  traffic, 
to  take  revenge  for  their  usurious  ex- 
tortions, or,  finally,  to  pay  their  debts 
in  the  most  expeditious  and  easy  man- 
ner. When  4t  was  found  that  the 
plague  was  nowise  diminishing  by  mas- 
sacring the  Jews,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  acquire  |uidilionaI  virulence, 
it  was  inferred  that  God,  in  his  right- 
eous wrath,  intended  nothing  less  than 
to  extirpate  the  whole  sinfo^l  race  of 
man.  Many  now  endeavoured  by  self- 
chastisement  to  avert  the  divine  ven- 
geance from  theaoselves.  Fraternides 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  collected 
under  the  name  of  Flagellants,  strolled 
through  the  land  in  strange  garlx^ 
scourged  themselves  in  the  public 
streets,  in  penanoe  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  read  a  letter  which  was 
said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  ad- 
monishing all  to  repentance  and 
amendment  They  were  joined,  of 
course,  by  a  crowd  of  idle  Tagabonds« 
who,  under  the  mask  of  extraordinary 
sanctity  and  humble  penitence,  indul- 
ged in  every  species  of  disonler  and 
debauchery.  At  last  the  affiirr  assumed 
so  grave  an  aspect,  that  the  Pope  and 
many  secular  princes  declared  them- 
selves against  the  flagellants,  and 
speedily  put  an  end  to  their  extrava- 
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gttnees.  V^rioas  ways  were  still| 
however,  resorted  to  by  Terioos  tern* 
pers  to  fnateh  the  foil  enjoyment  of 
that  life  which  they  were  to  soon  to' 
loie,  at  the  expense  of  ev«ry  possible 
violation  of  the  kws  of  morality. — 
Only  a  few  lived  on  in  a  quiet  and  of^ 
derly  manner,  in  reliance  on  the  sav- 
ing help  of  God,  without  running  into 
any  excess  of  anxiety  or  indulgence.— 
After  this  desolating  scourge  had  raged 
during  four  years,  its  violence  seemed 
at  length  to  be  exhausted. 


THE   ACE   OP  CLUBS. 

BY  THB  O'UARA  FAMILY. 
(OmielMded  firoai  p.  489.) 

In  about  an  hour,  a  wailing,  soft 
voice  sounded  from  under  his  window. 
He  arose ;  looked  out,  and  saw  a  girl 
sitting  on  the  ground,  and  rocking  to 
and  fro,  and  clapping  her  hands.  He 
opened  the  window  and  spoke  to  her. 
She  eaid  she  had  missed  her  fether  and 
her  brothers  aft  the  fair ;  had  strayed  so 
Cmt  in  quest  of  tliem ;  and  now  did  not 
know  what  to  do  for  the  night;  but  the 
public-houses  were  open  in  tlie  village, 
only  she  had  no  money.  Martin  went 
out  to  her  through  the  window,  and  ac- 
oooDpanied  her  to  th6  Tillage.  The 
least  respectable  of  the  pobUo^houses 
gave  tliem  entertainment  and  lodging 
tor  payment  before-hand.  Martin,  but 
too  well  acqbainud  ft-om  former  expe- 
dience with  the  ways  of  the  house,  spent 
his  second  guinea  before  he  fell  asleep, 
and  ere  be  awoke  in  the  rooming, 
Nance  Deropay  had  gone  off  with  the 
ether. 

With  remorse  for  recent  sin,  added 
to  his  frenzy  of  the  previous  night,  he 
borried  out  of  the  house.  It  was  yet 
scarce  day-break,  though  not  an  early 
hour.  As  he  issued  from  the  door,  a 
horseman,  standing  still,  confronted 
him,  as  if  watching  the  cgrees  of  some 
person.  At  a  glance  be  knew  his  I'igid 
^ish-piiest. 

"  And  1  find  yoo  coming  out  from  this 
housBf  after  all,  Martin  BrOphyV*  he 
said ;  **  you  have  been  warned  from 
the  altar ;  take  heed  you  do  not  expose 
yourself  to  be  cursed  from  the  aVtar.** 

*' Curse  away  !*'  answered  Martin, 
bounding  across  the  road  into  the  fields, 
the  worst  species  of  desperation  now 
blackening  m  his  bosom,  namely,  that 
of  lost  character,  and  conscious  guilt. 

Without  thinking  of  an   interview 


with  Musba  Merry,  he  gained  (he  little 
glen  of  Coile,  where,  in  happier  and 
better  days,  Dora  Mutim  and  he  had 
often  sat  togetlier.  In  summer  it  was 
a  beautiful  close  scene;  a  frdry  dell, 
blocked  up  at  one  end,  by  a  fece  of 
shrubbed  rock,  adown  which  trickled 
a  silver  line  of  water,  and  almost  em- 
bowered at  either  side  by  beech  and 
ash  trees,  tiiat  dropped  their  foliage  to 
the  very  surface  oif  the  mossy  sod  under 
foot.  Now,  upon  a  howling  winter*s 
morning,  and  while  twilight  yet  brood- 
ed over  it,  the  place  bore,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  drear  and  fierce  character.  The 
thread  of  shining  water  had  become  a 
red  and  foamy  torrent,  which  tore 
through  the  middle  of  the  little  valley ; 
the  naked  trees  groaned  and  clattered 
their  tangled  branches  in  the  gust,  cho- 
rusing its  sullen  roar ;  and  the  piping 
of  the  wind  among  them  somietimes  flU- 
eJ  Martinis  car.  like  human  or  super- 
human voices.  Immediately  under  the 
fell  of  water,  there  was  a  deep  and 
boiling  basin,  and  self-destruction,  by 
a  plunge  into  this,  was  now  Martinis 
impulse.  Despairing,  and  even  de- 
praved as  his  lieart  bad  become,  he  re- 
jected, since  his  change  of  feeling  the 
previous  night,  prolonged  and  success- 
fol  life  by  virtue  of  a  cold-blooded  co- 
%'enant  witii  the  enem^  of  man.  He 
glanced  around  to  note  if  he  was  alone. 
A  figure  was  just  disappearing  out  of 
the  dell^he  thought  his  champion  at 
at  the  fair  ;  and  now  he  identified  his 
red-haired  friend  with  Keeraun  De- 
mphy,  Dora*8  foster-brother.  Another 
figure,  that  of  a  female,  stood  watching 
him.  He  ran  towards  her ;  it  was  Dora 
Bfarum— he  fell  with  a  cry  at  her  feet. 

Dora  called  on  him  to  *<  Stand  op  like 
a  man!** 

"  You  do  not  care  for  me  now,  Dora ; 
and  for  that  reason,  little  do  I  care  for 
myself." 

"Stand  up,  Martin  Brophy!"— the 
tall,  finely-formed,  brown-complexion- 
ed  girl  spoke  with  energy  and  her  brown 
cheek  reddened,  and  her  black  eye 
grew    expressive.     •*  I  do   care    for 

?oo,  yet ;  though,  indeed,  you  care  so 
ittle  for  yourself;  and  though  you  have 
given  me  no  cause  to  tell  you  so."  He 
arose ;  "  stand  up,  in  arnest,  Martin ; — 
mind  your  life,  and  your  fortune  noutit 
mend  with  it,  and  then  my  father  will 
no  longer  hinder  me  from  showingAov; 
much  I  care  for  you." 

•*  And  not  till  then,  Dora  1  not  till  I 
grow  rich  V  cried  Martin,  in  total  de- 
spair of  his  ciiance  of  succeeding  accord- 
ing to  this  advice. 
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'*  No,  Martin  Brophy,  not  till  then," 
answered  old  Daniel  Marum,  gaining 
hia  daaghter*8  aide.  "Come  home, 
Dora ;  if  it*^  plain  langnage  I  apake  to 
joa,  Martin, my  boy;  grow  as  rich  aa 
will  make  you  Dora's  match,  and  then 
take  her,  with  my  blessin';**  be  and 
Dora  went  away. 

^ Grow  rich!  haw!  shoated  Martin, 
farioasly.  Old  Masha  Merry  toUered 
before  him,  and  repeated  his  offer  to 
^  lam  him  the  way  haw.*'  Martin  an- 
grily desired  him  to  begone,  adding, 
that  '*  the  homed  duonl  might  have  him, 
body  and  sonl— and  should,  soon— hot 
not  at  a  price.**  His  counsellor  smil- 
ingly assured  him  that  he  greatly 
mistook ;  that  no  such  hard  terma  were 
expected  as  the  bribe  for  hastening  su- 
perabundance of  riches.  Martin  eagerly 
pressed  him  to  explain.  He  did  so; 
and  although  there  certainly  waa  a  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  bargain  propoaed 
from  that  entered  into  by  old  Squire 
Jarvis,  still  Martin  Brophy  listened 
in  unfeigned  horror. 

"An*  see,  here  it's  for  ^on,"  added 
Musha  Merry,  handing  his  begrimed 
card  —  *<the  auld  one  that  stood  your 
friend  afore,  —  so  you'll  hare  loock  vid 
it,  a^ieh**  Martin  took  the  card,  and 
alowly  and  silently  walked  out  of  the 
UtUedelL 

^  There,  now,**  muttered  Musha 
Merry  to  himself,  aa  he  laboriously 
crawled  up  the  side  of  the  retreat,  in  a 
different  direction.  *<  An'  only  use  id 
as  I  bid  you,  Martin  Brophy,  my  boy. 
an'  if  we  don't  list  you  in  the  bauld 
Barry  mount  throop^  nauhoeklUh  s*^ 
(never  mind;)  '*an^in  a  little  whUe 
afUier  that,  plaise  God,  you'll  be  snug 
in  the  stone-^ng  (gaol)  in  their  fine  taun 
beyunt,  an'  m  a  £ur  way  to  go  under 
the  skibbeah's  (Jack  Ketch's)  hands, 
in  regard  o*  bein*  found  aut,  somehow, 
for  one  o'  them  terrible  robbers  that 
frightens  the  whole  caunthry;  ay.  just 
the  way  it  happened  to  poor  Mechaul, 
the  one  brother  o*  me,  about  thirty 
years  agone,  by  manes  of  a  father  you 
had,  rest  his  sowL  the  first  time  our 
brave  boys  took  head  together,  and 
opened  the  iun  wid  a  call  at  Dick 
Brophy 's  house^  aftber  sun-set;  auod 
may-be  it's  not  a  nate  fit  for  that  to 
help  your  father's  son  to  jest  the  same 
loock  yaur  father  helped  poor  Mechaul 
to ;  ah,  an  jest  on  the*  same  ould  ac- 
count ;  ha,  bud  stop,  isn't  that  Keraun 
Deraphy's  red  head  watchin*  me  agin  1** 

It  was  Sunday  moming.  Half  an 
hour  after  Martin  Brophy  left  the  glen. 


he  was  seen  hovering  about  the  door  of 
the  little  country  chapel,  by  the  crowds 
who  went  in  to  early  mass.  They  won- 
dered that  they  did  not  see  him  at  the 
entrance  to  the  galleries,  whither,  con- 
sistently with  his  former  rank,  it  had 
been  his  habit  to  repair.  Indeed,  they> 
also  wondered  at  his  appearance  near 
the  house  of  praver,  under  any  circaan- 
stances,  for  lately  he  had  been  abaent 
from  all  religious  observances.  But 
they  concluded  that  he  came  to  humble 
himself  to  the  '*  call*'  of  his  priest,  issued 
the  previous  Sunday.  Arrived  in  **  the 
body  of  the  chapel,"  where  the  crowds 
knelt  or  stood  without  seats  of  any  kind, 
many  looked  round  for  Martin,  hot  none 
aaw  him. 

He  was  in  the  chapel,  notwithstand- 
ing. Avoiding  and  baffling  observation, 
he  had  stolen  through  the  throng  to  a 

r  under  the  rude  pulpit,  where  inside 
sweep  of  its  stairs,  was  a  small 
space,  left  comparatively  unthronged, 
and  where,  without  his  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  women  who  proposed  to  com- 
municate after  the  ceremony  of  the 
moming,  were  in  the  habit  of  kneeling^ 
with  their  faces  enveloped  in  the  hoods 
of  their  dark-blue  doaks,  and  tamed  to 
the  wall,  so  that  they  might  compose 
themselves  to  approach  the  railings  of 
the  sanctuarv.  And  here  also,  tomiag 
his  ftKse  to  the  wall,  Martin  JbisM  «o 
prepare  his  mind,  and  wait  his  time  for 
Mm  devotional  act. 

At  a  certain  period  of  the  mass,  the 
priest  elevatea  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine,  which  Roman  Catholics  be- 
lieve to  be  the  Real  Preaence;  and 
Martin  Brophy,  acting  upon  Moafaa 
Merry's  instructions,  intended,  when 
this  usual  ceremonial  should  occur,  to 
tum  his  back  on  the  altar,  hold  up  be- 
fore his  eyes,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
the  Ace  of  Cluba  which  his  tutor  had 
given  him,  and  bow  to  it  thrice,  and 
worship  it  thrice,  ^  in  the  devil*s  name :" 
the  only  concession,  he  was  assured, 
required  by  the  great  ftilher  of  riches 
to  give  him  power  over  mountains  of 
gold. 

In  a  paroxysm  of  desperation  he  bad 
so  far  taken  his  measures.  But  after  he 
had  knelt  down,  and  that  mass  had  be- 
gun, the  sullen  lethargy  of  Martin*s 
heart  became  fearfully  l^oken  op.  Hie 
act  of  apostacy  he  reaolved  to  comnut 
was,  in  its  form,  of  no  ordinary  charac- 
ter ;  and,  further,  Martin  Brophy  be^ 
lieved  in  the  Redeemer,  of  whose  atone- 
ment for  the  ains  of  the  world  the 
sacrament  was  a  momento;   nay  still 
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Moordtug  to  his  erecM!,  a  perpetoatkni. 
And  this  Redeemer,  and  this  saerament, 
he  came  to  forswear  on  his  knees,  for 
the  worship  of  the  kingp  of  hell ;  -—  the 
thought  swelled  his  bosom  with  tremen- 
doos  horror. 

The  pioos  women  and  girls  aroond 
him  mormored  their  aspiraaons  of  re- 
pentance for  their  sins,  and  of  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  partaking  of  that  very  sa- 
crament. His  heart  chilled  and  cdl« 
lapsed  over  its  own  Iddden  intent.  Still 
he  dragged  the  intent  closer  to  him,  and 
did  not  waver.  Bfass  went  on — every 
stage  of  its  progress  fiuniliar  to  his  ear 
—every  response  of  the  snrpliced  boys 
who  served  at  the  steps  of  the  altar— he 
had  oQen  served  there  himself — and  a 
vivid  picture  started  before  his  mind,  of 
his  mother  folding  ap  his  newly-  washed 
sarplice,and giving  ithim  to  button  under 
his  boyish  jacket,  that  he  might  hasten 
off  to  attend  his  mvourite  priest  at  early 
prayers.  The  time  drew  near  when 
the  bread  and  wine  were  to  be  conse- ' 
crated.  Martin,  shuffling  on  his  knees, 
fully  turned  his  back  upon  the  altar, 
and,  shaking  in  every  limo,  and  teeming 
with  cold  moisture,  adjusted  the  card  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  little  bell, 
rung  by  one  of  the  boys,  which  gave 
notice  of  the  approach  of  ^*  the  Eleva^ 
tion,**  Ungled  in  his  ears,  and  pierced 
into  his  brain.  The  hosannah  hymn 
burst  from  the  village  choir,  and  echoed 
over  liim  and  around  him,  first  loudly 
and  shrilly,  then  louder  and  confused, 
then  wildly  and  faintly,  until,  as  almost 
nrndness  mastered  him, its  swell  seemed 
to  break  out  into  scream  and  laughter. 
Again,  however,  he  was  darkly  aware 
of  the  second  notice  of  the  litde  bell, 
and  then  with  staring  eyes  and  ghastly 
features,  he  raised  the  card  close  to  his 
face.  His  arm  was  dragged  down.  He 
uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  gased  under  the 
bead  of  the  woman's  cloak  who  had  thus 
interfered  between  him  and  his  terrible 
apostacy.  The  eyes  of  Dora  Marum 
met  his.  She  had  learned  of  his  dread 
purpose  from  Keraun  Dernphy,  who 
contrived  to  listen  to  Martin  s  conver- 
sation with  Musha  Merry  in  the  glen, 
and  who,  indeed,  had  been  long  aware 
of  the  old  robber's  thirst  for  revenge 
against  her  unfortunate  lover. 

After  his  scream,  Martin  fell  sense- 
less, though  in  strong  convulsions.  For 
weeks  afterwards  lie  was  a  raving  mad- 
man. When  his  senses  returned  to 
him,  he  found  himself  in  the  priest*s 
house,  watched  by  his  mother  and  Dora 
Manim;  they  were  softly  whispering 
over  his  bed.    Martin  Brophy  did  not 


leave  that  honse  till,  in  an  humbled, 
contrite,  and  chastened  spirit,  he  had 
worthily  propitiated  Heaven^s  forgive- 
ness, through  the  medium  of  the  sacra- 
ment  he  had  so  recently  proposed,  along 
with  that  Heav^  to  forswear.  Restored 
to  health  in  mind,  in  heart,  and  in  body, 
he  seriottriy  set  himself  to  follow  the 
advice  given  to  him  by  Dora  in  tha 
Glen  of  Coile ;  and  from  very  ^mall 
beginnings,  with  perhaps  some  compas- 
sionate allowances  for  his  griefs  and 
sufferings,  became,  in  a  few  years,  "a 
match.**  in  old  Dan  Marum*s  eye,  for 
his  only  daughter,  just  about  the  time 
that  Musha  Merry  left  this  world  to  seek 
his  unavenged  brother  in  a  better  or  a 
worse,  and  by  the  same  mode  of  exit 
Youchsafed  to  that  worthy  brother. 


9a%le  CaQu 


Gold- WASHING. —  According  to  the 
investigations  of  a  German  naturalist, 
the  river  Eider,  which  traverses  pait 
of  the  dominions  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
Hesse  Cassel,  and  Waldeck,  contains 
as  much  gold  as  any  of  the  rivers  of 
BraziL  A  companv,  on  a  large  scale, 
is  now  forming,  to  benefit  by  this  dis- 
covery. 

CoMBT.— In  the  month  of  October 
this  year,  a  comet  of  six  and  a  half 
years  duration  will  make  its  re-ap« 
pearance.  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
tiie  most  distinguished  astronomers  in 
France,  that  it  will,  when  nearest  the 
earth,  be  at  tiie  distance  of  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  leagues.  The  comet  of  1811, 
when  nearest  the  earth,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fortv-four  miUions  of  miles 
distant;  it  wul  therefore  be  sixty-six 
mUlions  of  miles  nearer  the  earth  than 
the  one  which  appeared  in  1811. 

Anchoes.— The  cost  of  anchors  for 
the  public  service  is  immense  :  to  sup- 
ply the  navy  once  only,  requires  a  sum 
above  500,0001.  Each  first-rate  anchor 
employs  twenty  men  forty  days ;  forty 
per  cent,  of  metal  is  wasted  in  the 
forging ;  and  the  cost  of  such  an  anchor 
is400l 

MosauiTOs.  —  Nice  abounds  with 
moffciUtoi.  These  tantalising  insects 
give  great  pain  and  make  sad  havoc 
with  delicate  complexions.  Damask 
cheeks  and  lily  white  hands  are  not  a 
little  indignant  at  the  effects  produced 
upon  them  by  a  north  wind ;  but  how 
much  more  galling  to  the  same  beauties 
to  be  spotted  all  over  with  red  moschito- 
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biles.  I%e«Q9ehi(oda0inot,Misiriie, 
coflnnence  U$  Anneyuc  »p«rttiaQt  4iU 
after  ili^  wory  vwmMt  wenOKer  «f  iht 
■Dfluner,  bvi  Uring  oncQ  (nkw  viog 
notbinc  will  atop  its  flighlbuiA  imI 
Iroil;  to  UMtit  u  ilioefi (ttfl j  viiitfv 
Mere  Oilf  mtligiiNlt  litOe  eotny  «€ 
imiowaZrepoi^  ow  be  said  to  be  Imv  dta 
'^  P.C. 


piwiriM  ffom  iajory,  frhOe  it  isex- 
bibitedlte  foUTiMT,  b^ 
irHbtM  a  sUms  beU. 


XTarietenr. 


Thb  Amr^ican  Rbppblics.— Ther^ 
are  now  eleven  Republics  upon  (he 
Aioerican  cominent»  and  at  the  head  of 
^very  one  of  them  is  a  "  military  chief- 
tain/' The  following,  we  believe,  is  a 
correct  list  of  the  presiding  officers  ;— 

United  States  .  General  J^dcsoH. 

Mazieo    .    .  •  Generd  Bastanoenta. 

Guatemala  .  .  General  Mencsn. 

New  Grenada  .  General  Obando. 

Venezuela    .  .  GenendPaex. 

Ecuador  .    .  .  Geaeral  Floras. 

Peru    ....  General  Gamarra. 

CbiU  .   ^  .  .  General  Prieto. 

Bolivia    .    ,  ,  General  Santa  Cruz. 

Buenos  Ayres  .  General  Rosas. 

Hayti  .    r    ♦  .  General  Boyer. 

Rosary.— The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
bas  in  his  possession  the  resary  worn 
by  Henry  VllL  Upon  the  fbar  sides  of 
each  bead  are  four  circles,  within 
which  are  carved  groups ;  each  tslcen 
fromj  a  different  chapter  in  the  Bible. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  sxquis^  beau- 
ty of  the  workmanship  of  this  relic  of 
other  dayst  Every  figure  if  perfect,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  nfinuteness 
of  their  size:  and  the  whole  is  from 
the  design  of  that  great  master,  Hqlbein, 
who  has  paipted  Hepry  in  tbiMe  identi- 
<9l  beadSf    The*rosary  is  ingeniously 


WiSB  EoiPTt^n  tbfi  year  1769,  ibe 
Kwg  of  Portusal  issued  an  edict,  te. 
bidding  widows  of  more  than  afty  yevn 
of  age  nrom  marrying,  jbeceese  wo«ea 
of  thttt  age  generally  espoeee  yomtg 
men  of  no  property,  who  (Sseipoie  tbek 
fortunes  to  the  prejudice  c£  children 
and  pther  reUtives.  $^m, 

AeABiice  opGbbat  MBir.«-The  ava- 
rice and  mecnness  of  Lord  Bacon  are 
tmi  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  so  wdl 
known  as  that  of  John  ChurcfailL  the 
MMnaae  Doke  of  Marlborough.  This 
great  general  was  detected  in  many 
mean  and  disbonearable  acts,  among 
wmah  his  being  in  receipt  of  an  annual 
SJK?^  «f  6,0001.  from  Sir  Solomon 
Msdina,  a  Jew,  coneemed  in  the  con- 
tract for  fumisbing  the  army  with  breid. 
isthemostdisgraeeAiL  A.M. 

TIhb  Sk as. — A  man  of  uncommonly 
grotesque  countenance  boasts  of  haviiv 
received  his  infant  heir's  first  smile*^ 
a  friend  observes  that  it  was  not  won^ 
derful  the  child  should  only  smile, 
where  no  one  else  could  look  without 
laughter.  ^^ 

TwMBMOone  TgimMa  8TCmv.^An 
old  newspaper  informs  as,  that  la  the 
year  1770,  a  thunder  storm  ooeunvd  in 
OpmwaU,  which  threw  down  the  eCeeple 
of  St.  Stephens  ebaptl,  and  tbiiiSe 
Ikbtmng  melted  the  watobas  e^s^veiel 
of  the  eongregatlon  in  their  febe ! 


fBiavfi  ann  Clronolosj}. 


Mondejf  80th  August, 

'  1740-On  this  day  m  frightful  teropeit  l^id 
wattt  th«  eoriroDs  of  Geneva.  Such  was  the 
<linraaCatkm,  UuH  the  vioM  wara  not  mtoi«d  to 
thair  orjglotl  slata  QPtil  tbr««  yw%  M^^«ank. 
The  Cantona  Qf  Berne  and  F^ibourr  M^etrad 
dreadfullj*  and  the  ooun^  waa  covered  with 
hailstones  to  the  depth  of  two  feet 

Tuesday,  21st  August. 

17<tt-Died  the  celebr«tfd  Lady  Mary  Wortley 

Moalagoa.   She  was  daughter  of  the  first  Doke 

of  Kingston,  and  aMisted.  to  intradnca  ianoonla. 


On  her 


tim  for  tiM  Hnalkpai  into  Bogland. 
wr^ini^  aqd  her  wi^pdid  «il«ii|i. «.,« 
would  be  soperSuofp«, 

jn9^Tk^8wnmm9,whmlmgi. 

t)oq.  MalljsnppresMHt  Uie  vnterof  Jee«ili.^id 
a  Bull  was  accordingly  usued  ft r  tt»t  jraipaM. 

Friday,  94th  August. 

n88-C|Mtiloal  Brienne.  fint  minister  of  Wnncm» 
retired  from  office  with  a  revenue  and  pensions. 
inting   to  eight  hundred   thousand    livraa 
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Aofl  OP  CtUBfl,  Tbt^  488)  499 
Advertisement,  Eitraor<Uttary,  9S 
Agincoart,  The  Hero  of,  ITl 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  S89 
Alice  Dacre^  or  The  GmU^'s  DMieh- 

ter,  27S  * 

Alo^  de  MoDtemwr,  183 
Alpine  Phenomena,  193 
America,  Climate  of,  479 
American  Navy,  8S4 
Americans,  The,  857 
Anagram,  206 

Ancestral  Memorials,  Singular,  867 
Anchor,  The  forging  of  the,  1 10 
Ancient  City,  Rains  of,  28 
Ancient  Edifices,  The  restoration  of. 

376  ^ 

Ancient  Grant,  200 
Ancient  Poets,  229 
Ancient  Terms  of  aCarvar,  78 

In  every  number.  Under  this  head, 
and  that  of  Varibtibs,  wUl  be  found 
a  vast  assemblage  of  Anecdotes,  Epi- 
grams, Bon  Mots,  &c.  &c 

Anecdotical  Recollections,  136 

Animal  life,  205 

Annette  of  St.  Perau,  145 

Archery  Song,  472 

Ariadne  Triumphant,  1 16 

Assassin,  History  of,  33 

Athenian  State,  Changes  in,  98 

Attentive  Spouse,  The,  77 

Audience,  Extraordinary,  206 

Aurora  Bprealis.  447 

Avenger,  The,  210 

Barcarolla,  190 

Barley  Butt,  62 

Barrow,  Dr.,  206 

Bastard  Duke  of  Normandy,  "Hie,  143 

Battle,  Feelings  in>  868 

Beards,  352 

Beck,  Anthony,  140 

Beggars,  A  word  or  two  on,  261 

Birds,  Notices  of,  by  Professor  Rennie, 

71 
Bishop  Burnet,  352 
BlackDeath,  The,  156 


Black  Mail,  in  Spain,  821 

Blauncheflor,  a  Tale  of  Hamstal,  t89 

Books,  399  ' 

Branding,  319 

Brevities,  101 

Brevities,  167 

Brevities,  462 

Bride,  The,  182 

Brigands,  236 

Bristol,  TVade  of,  with  the  West  Indies, 

3ol 
Brittany,  324 

Brotherly  The  Affectionate,  836 
Buonamico  Cristofano,  72 
Butler>  Gradations,  Review  of,  24 
Etymolical  Spellingfoook,  Re- 

view  of,  25 
Byron,  Lord,  333 
Byron,  Thoughts  on,  916 
Byron,  I/)rd,  Personal  Appearance  of, 

460 
Calabria,  by  an  Officer,  Notice  o^  347 
Calculation,  Curious,  320 
Cambridge  Freshman,  The,  20 
Cant  of  the  present  day,  400 
Cannock  Moor,  439 
Captivity  among  the  Indians,  415 
Cards,  T7 

Catherine  of  Arragon,  Marriage  of,  141 
Catherine  of  Russia,  383 
Cats  at  Tristan  D*Acuna,  Ferocity  of, 

Changes  of  life.  The,  133 
Charles  L,  Execution  of,  109 
Charles  Fox,  Anecdote  of,  205 
Charles  the  Second,  Flight  of,  44T 
Chase  of  the  SmuKler,  The,  433,  456 
Chateaubriand's  Last  Poem,  473 
Chateau  of  Vincennes,  393 
Childish  Simplicity,  832 
Children,  Fondness  for,  415 
China,  303 

Chivalry,  Origin  of,  70 
Cholera,  The,  169 
Cholera,  The,  819 
Cholera,  Treatment  of,  1 24 
Chouans,  446 
Clara  Farnese,  214 
Clock  and  Woman,  808 
Clock  at  Geneva,  389 
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Clocks,  Sobfltitate  for,  806 

Coal  Act,  The  new,  94 

Cocknies,  A  word  in  vindication  of,  342 

Combativenesf,  861 

Comfort  in  England.  384 

Commendable  Caution,  987 

Confesdons  of  a  Modem  Anthor,  200 

Constantinople,  Modem,  858 

Contract,  Singular,  808 

Contrarieties,  277 

Conundrums,  158 

Conversation  with  a  Cynic,  268 

Correct  Likeness,  The,  61 

Costume,  Stage,  891 

Cottage  of  Koswora/Tbe,  182 

Courtship  and  Marriage  at  Abof  159 

Cowper,  Lines  by,  255 

Craodock,  J.  Esq.  Memoir  of,  151 

Crime  in  France,  94 

Cromwell*s  Birth-place,  279 

Curious  Alternative,  189 

Currants  Ingenuity,  851 

Dance,  Origin  of  the,  882 

Danish  Breed,  The,  127 

Death,  Remarkable  Presentiment  ot 

248 
Deaths  in  February,  167 

In  •aek  Number, 

Digby,  Lord  George,  448 

Diorama,  New  Views  at  the,  477 

Discoveries  and  Experiments  of  Palis- 
8y,28 

Dissenters,  Number  of,  in  England,  78 

Do  1  remember  it  1  80 

Dr.  Johnson,  Anecdote  of,  285 

Dog,  A  Speaking,  882 

Dogs,  220 

Dolphin  Chase,  296 

Domestic  Animals,  Variety  of  Colours 
in,  25 

Dorf  Justein,  409 

Dram  Drinking,  867 

Drama,  The,  under  the  Common- 
wealth, 464 

Drawing-room  Scrap4x)ok,  Notice  o^ 
92 

•Dream,  The,  161 

Dream,  The,  198 

Dreams  of  the  Arts,  86 

Dreams  of  the  Arts,  135 

Drinking,  899 

Droughty  Poet,  A,  252 

Druidical  Customs,  62 

Drunkenness,  287 

Ducking  Stool,  The,  46 

Dying  GirVs  Lament,  The,  488 

Eagles,  866 

Early  Candidate  for  Poetic  Honours, 
140 

Eccentricity  and  Impudence,  400 

Ecclesia  Scotia,  100 


Eclipses  in  1882,  26 
Economy,  867 

Eddystone  Lighthouse,  The,  418 
Edward  IV.  and  the  Widow,  207 
Edwin  and  Elgiva,  A  Dramatic  Frag- 
ment, 62 
Egvptian  Conjurors,  494 
Eluston  and  the  Asses  Head,  86 
EUistoniana,  43 

England,  Anierican  Notions  of,  474 
Epigram,  886 
Erskine,  Anecdote  of,  416 
Esquire,  Title  o^  172 
Etruscan  Antiquities,  Notice  of,  881 
Etymology,  206 
Etymology,  221 
Euclid,  173 
Evidence,  Clear,  228 
Exile,  The,  891 
Exquisites,  Rules  for,  189 
Eye,  The  Female,  891 
Fact,  Singular,  820 
Fair  Penitent,  The,  267 
Familiarity,  230 
Fashion,  857 
Fashion.  Story  of,  270 
Fatal  Infection,  61 
Fate,  187 

Female  Knights  of  Oie  Garter,  971 
Female  Letter  Writers,  344 
Fighting  for  Friendship,  61 
Filial  Devotion,  206 
First  Navigator,  The,  438 
Fish,  Habits  o^  398 
Fish  of  the  Boi^horus,  880 
Flesh  Victual,  Act  for  Saving,  61 
Flowers,  On  the  Smell  o^  380 
Fool,  A  Wise,  set 
Forced  Marriage,  The,  241 
Forget  Thee!  296 
Forsaken,  The,  150 
Fortune,  841 
Foxglove,  The,  470 
Fradley  HaU,  497 
Frederick  tiie  Great,  250 
F^rederick  the  Great,  Personal  Appear- 
ance of,  883 
FVee  and  Easy  Monarch,  25 
French  Revolution,  Anecdote  o!^  45 
French  Gianl,  479 
Frightened  Student,  The,  818 
FossU  Forest,  367 
Full  Measure,  808 
Funeral  Pile,  The,  407 
Game,  Curious  in  Spain,  280 
Gamester^s  Fate,  The,  489 
Gas,  Invention  and  History  o(  74 
Gensa,  a  Tale  of,  297 
Genuine  Irish  Wit,  207 
Georgian  Era,  The  Notice  of^  141 
German  Lady,  Anecdote  of  a,  285 
Germany,  863 
Gingerbread,  461 
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GladuOon,  937 
,  Gladiators  of  Rome,  The,  12 

Glass  Cutting,  The  Origin  of  the  Art  of, 
28 

Gold  Seeker,  The,  A  Tale,  81 

Goldsmith,  8S3 

Great  Grimsby,  Cnstoms  at,  46 

Great  Seal,  Account  of,  189 

Great  Plague,  The,  498 

Grecian  Hunter,  The  Statue  of,  86 

Greeks,  The,  412 

Greek  Barber,  The,  474 

Green  Goblins,  The,  269 

Greenwich  Park,  SSI 

Greenwich  Railway,  TTie,  1 1 1 

Growth  of  Hair  after  Death,  S8S 

Habits  Singular,  253 

HansSwetzen,  118 

Haunted  Moor,  The,  197 

Haunted  Riding  House,  The,  232 

Haytian  Mourning,  464 

He  that  has  Ears,  150 

Head  Gear,  Singular,  295 

Henry  IV.,  Funeral  of;  172 

Henry  VIII.,  Singular  Order  of,  251 

Hint,  A,  399 

Hint  to  the  Fair,  251 

History  of  London,  Notice  of  a,  380 

Home  of  Happier  Days,  The,  489 

Honour,  Notion  of,  464 

Hoppers,  or  Jumpers,  380 

Horse,  The,  349 

Hubert,    Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Curious  Speech  or,  442 

Human  Stature,  319 

Humbug— The  Exeter  Hall  Meetings. 
362 

Hungary  Hill,  367 

I  come  of  an  Ancient  Family.  188 

Ichneumon,  the  Gray,  398    * 

Illustrations  of  History,  171 

Impostor  Sailors,  Receipts  for  Detect- 
ing, 27 

Impostures  of  literary  Men,  878 

Ince*s  Outlines  of  English  History,  Re- 
view of,  60 

Incident  in  the  Life  of  a  Rascal,  470 

Indian  Petition,  394 

Ingenious  Statue  to  Peter  the  Great,  94 

Inquisition  in  Portugal,  The,  277 

Inquisition  in  Portugal,  800 

Inquisitor,  Tomb  of  an,  302 

Insanity,  Cure  for,  383 

Intellect,  March  of,  335 

Irish  Clergy,  139 

Iron  Mask,  The  Man  in  the,  810 

Italian  Poetry,  Modern,  478 

Ivy,  Elegiac  to  the,  392 

Jack  MMbrd^s  Character,  110 

Jacob's  Pool,  153 

James  the  First,  907 

James  IL,  Character  of,  158 

Jests  from  the  Antique,  173 

Jew,  The  Wandering,  141 


John  Talbot— Dean  Swift— Anecdotes 
of,  367 

Joint-gras8,Tbe,  453 

Judicious  Sentence,  190 

Ker,  The  Prompter,  237 

Keys,  463 

Kingly  Attire,  349 

Knighthood  and  Knight's  Service,  78 

Knights'  Templars,  The,  167 

Lacon,  The  Author  of^  489 

Laconics,  348 

Laconics,  863 

Laconics — Equipage— Truth— A  Wo-' 
man's  Age  —  Flattery  —  Funeral 
Pomp  —  Fortitude  —  Temperance — 
Travelling— The  Power  of  Pleasiin:, 
348 

Ladies  of  Caraccas,  The,  882 

Ladies'  Man,  A,  478 

Ladies  of  Italy,  The,  497 

Lady  Lovat,  Recollections  of,  68 

Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  127 

Languages,  Of  the  Study  <^,  31 1 

Lautrec  the  Painter,  198 

Lavalette,  Dream  of,  358 

Law  of  Arrest,  The,  165 

Lawyer,  Tailing  a,  270 

Iiay  of  the  Falcon,  2 

Lectiones  Latins,  Notice  o^  849 

Letter,  Curious,  382 

Lichfield,  Origin  of,  125 

Lilias  Veron,  or  the  boy  Fratricide,  264 

Lines  on  receiving  a  Portrait,  215 

Lines  to  ,  8 

Literary  Party,  A,  151 

Literature,  Modem,  468 

Loch  Leven  Castle,  215 

London,  The  Increase  of,  109 

liondon.  Lord  Mayor  of,  252 

London,  Weather  in,  416 

Longevity,  Instance  of;  94 

Lord  Carhampton,  Anecdote  of,  270 

Lord  Chancellor,  The  Birth  of  the,  14 

Lord  Chatham,  Eloquence  of,  829 

Lord  Gambler,  To,  165 

Lough  Mask,  245 

Lough,  Mr.,  Gallery  of,  478 

Louis  XI.,  Tyranny  of,  127 

Love  Watcher,  The,  377 

Macklin,808 

Madeira,  discovery  of^  140 

Magisterial  Ignorance,  158 

Malade  Imaginaire^  335 

Man  of  Sorrows,  A,  375 

March  of  Intellect,  190  ^ 

March  of  Intellect,  206 

Marine  Parson,  A,  94 

Marriage  Akunode,  190 

Marriage  Symptoms,  205 

Marriage,  445 

Mary  Fenwick,  177 

Mastififo,  English,  880 

Maternal  Tenderness,  159 

May  Day,  299 
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M«ehMiict  — IVfteMrial  Grafity,  At- 
mospheric Influence,  108 
Memento,  Curious,  448 
Mendicant  Friars,  Habits  oC,  9 
Merchant  of  Lyonsi  The«  907 
Metamorphosis,  Strange,  20 
Meiico  and  the  Mexicans^  Origin  of| 

198 
Military  Justice,  95S 
Military  Vowt,  Origin  of,  125 
Millingen's  Ancient  Coins,  Notice  of, 

818 
BliBcePiea»  88 
MimtOT,  The,  477 
Mtrabeaa,  Correspondence  of,  895 
Misdirection  of  a  Letter,  Fatal,  877 
Miser  and  the  Prodigal,  The,  188 
Mahometanism  and  Christianity,  250 
Moles,  Ingenuity  of,  76 
Monasteries,  Sappression  of  the,  881 
Moncey,  Dr.  M.,  804 
Money,  178 

Months,  The  Festival  of  the,  898 
Monument,  Curious,  at  Troro,  220 
Morbid  Sensibility ,  447 
More  Plain  than  Pleasant,  885 
Mountain  Pass,  The,  825 
Moustaches,  54 
Munden  the  Comedian,  a  few  words  on, 

115 
Murder  will  Out,  17 
Mnsic,  Appropriate,  468 
Mutiny,  The  way  to  quell  a,  77 
My  first  Rhyme  88 
My  Mother*s  Version,  90 
Naturalist,  The,  468 
Nell  Gwyn,  464 
New  Bath  Guide,  Notice  of,  150 
New  Mottos,  220 
New  Music,  Review  of,  496 
New  Year,  Obaerrances  of,  in  Scotland, 

29 
New  York,  Harbour  of,  416 
Newspapers,    British  and   American, 

26 
Niger,  Night  scene  on  the,  208 
Niggard,  An  ancient  term  of  Reproach, 

127 
Night  Attack,  A.  887 
Night  on  the  Atlantic^  A,  188 
NoUekens,  479 

North  Wester,  Sketch  of  a,  268 
North  and  West,  285 
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